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PREFACE, 


Thb  following  Lbctures  were  read  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  kn 
twenty-four  years.  The  publication  of  them,  at  present,  was  not  altogetlier 
a  matter  of  choice.  Imperfect  copies  of  them,  in  manuscript,  from  notes 
taken  by  students  who  heard  them  read,  were  first  privately  handed  about; 
and  afterwards  frequently  exposed  to  public  sale.  When  the  author  a^vr 
them  circulate  so  currently,  as  even  to  be  quoted  in  print,*  and  found  hin>- 
self  often  threatened  with  surreptitious  publications  of  the^n,  he  judged  it  lo 
be  high  time  that  they  should  proceed  from  his  own  hand,  rather  than  comu 
into  public  view  under  some  very  defective  and  erroneous  form. 

They  were  originally  designed  for  the  initiation  of  youth  into  the  study 
#r  belles  lettres,  anrl  of  composition.  With  the  same  intention  they  are  now 
published ;  and,  therefore,  the  form  of  Lectures,  in  which  they  were  at  first 
composed,  is  still  retained.  The  author  gives  them  to  the  world,  neither  as 
a  work  wholly  original,  nor  as  a  compilation  from  the  writings  of  others. 
On  every  subject  contained  in  them,  he  has  thought  for  himself.  He  con* 
suited  his  o^vn  ideas  and  reflections :  and  a  great  part  of  what  will  be  found 
in  these  Lectiuris  is  entirely  his  own.  At  the  same  time  he  availed  himself 
of  the  ideas  and  reflections  of  others,  as  far  as  he  thought  them  proper  to  be 
adopted.  To  proceed  in  this  manner,  was  his  duty  as  a  public  professor. 
It  was  incumbent  on  him  to  convey  to  his  pupils  all  the  knowledge  that 
could  improve  them;  to  deliver  not  merely  what  was  new,  but  what  might 
be  useful,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came.  He  hopes,  that  to  such  as  are 
Audying  to  cultivate  their  taste,  to  form  their  style,  or  to  prepare  themselves 
for  public  speaking  or  composition,  his  Lectures  will  afibrd  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  what  relates  to  these  subjects  than,  as  far  as  he  kuoiys,  is  to 
lie  received  from  any  one  book  in  our  language. 

In  order  to  render  his  work  of  greater  service,  he  has  generally  referred 
to  the  books  which  he  consulted,  as  far  as  he  remembers  them ;  that  the 
readers  might  be  directed  to  any  farther  illustration  which  they  afiford.  But, 
as  such  a  length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  first  composition  of  these 
Lectures,  he  may,  perhaps  have  adopted  the  sentiments  of  some  author  into 
whose  writings  he  had  then  looked,  without  now  remembering  whence  he 
derived  them. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  has  delivered  concerning  such  a  variety  of 
amhor^  and  of  literary  matters,  as  come  under  his  consideration,  heftannot 
expect  that  all  his  readers  will  concur  with  him.  The  subjects  are  of  such 
a  nature,  as  allow  room  for  much  diversity  of  taste  and  sentiment :  and  the 
author  will  respectfully  submit  to  the  judgment  of  tha  public. 

Retaining  the  simplicity  of  the  lecturing  style,  as  best  fitted  for  conveying 
instruction,  he  has  aimed,  in  his  language,  at  no  more  than  perspicuity.  If 
aAer  the  liberties  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take,  in  criticising  the 
style  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  our  language,  his  own  style  shall  be 
thought  open  to  reprehension,  all  that  he  can  say,  is,  that  his  book  wiD 
add  one  to  the  many  proofs  already  afibrded  to  the  world,  of  its  being  much 
easier  to  give  'nstruction,  than  to  set  example. 


*  Biographia  BriUuiica.    Artlcla  Adbisoh. 
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ia>ITOB^  PRBFACE. 


Thb  Editor  of  the  present  edition  of  Dr,  Blair's  Lectures  on  RhetorU 
M$td  Belies  Lettres^  has  endeaToured  to  present  the  work  to  the  public,  ii 
a  style  wliich  he  tliinks  will  meet  with  entire  approbation.  The  plates 
from  which  it  is  printed,  were  originally  cast  for  Mr.  George  F.  Hopkins, 
from  a  late  London  copy,  and  were,  in  general,  found  to  be  very  correct ; 
a  few  errors  were,  howeyer,  on  critical  examination,  detected^;  but  these 
having  been  carefully  removed,  the  Editor  has  now  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  this  is  as  perfect  an  edition  of  the  work,  as  any  previously  issued  from 
the  press,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Great  Britain. 

In  addition  to  its  correctness,  this  edition  has  to  recommend  it,  a  copious 
collection  of  questions,  which  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  and  at- 
tention. The  Editor  is,  however,  aware,  that  this  method  of  teaching  has, 
by  some  gentlemen  of  science,  been  objected  to ;  and  considering  the  man- 
ner in  which  questions  have  almost  uniformly  been  written,  the  objection  is 
certainly  not  without  foundation.  But  that  the  student  may  be  preserved 
from  the  disadvantages  arising  firom  using  questions  unskilfuUy  prepared, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  relieved  from  the  tediousness  of  studying  the 
work  without  them,  the  Editor  has  been  careful,  so  to  construct  these  que^ 
tions,  that  the  answers  which  they  require,  necessarily  include  every  sen- 
tence of  the  work  itself;  thus  effecting  Uie  double  purpose  of  greatly  facili- 
tating the  recitations  of  classes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  compelling  each 
scholar  to  learn  every  word  of  the  author. 

To  the  lectures  that  require  them,  the  Editor  has  also  affixed  analyses^ 
which  are  principally  designed  to  Isdlltate  the  studies  of  young  gentlemen 
at  college,  and  of  young  liulies  at  school,  who  may  be  sufficienUy  advanced 
to  pursue  this  course;  and  it  affords  the  Editor  peculiar  pleasure  here  to 
state,  that  they  have  been  used  by  a  number  of  classes  of  young  ladies, 
educated  by  himself^  jn  this  city,  with  entire  succesa. 

In  prepuing  these  analyses,  the  Editor  has  generally  followed  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  lectures,  as  they  are  laid  down  by  the  author  himself;  but 
from  the  necessity  of  making  each  one  of  nearly  the  same  length,  he  ha% 
perhaps,  hi  a  few  instances,  extended  the  number  of  his  subdivisions  b^ 
yood  thefar  natural  length:  he  presumes,  however,  that  no  inconvenicnoe 
will  result  to  the  student  from  the  course  which  he  has  pursued,  as  the 
omission  of  such  subdivisions  as  may  appear  unnecessary,  will  be  attended 
with  no  material  ^nsequences. 

Nbw-Yosk,  August,  1S29. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
TO  e.  ^  a  *  a  cjiRviu/a  ctereotypb  edition  of  blair*s  lecturer  oft 

RHETORIC  AND  BELLES  LEnTRCa 


fVsm  l*«  Asa0>  York  Evening  Po§l,  September 
26(A,  1829. 

BltUr'e  Zrficfvret.— The  ezcellen<*e  of  Dr.  6l8ir*a 
I^BCtures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Ijetnv^  has  been  so 
ktng  and  generally  acknowleilged,  thai  the  wurk  has 
icquinsd  uie  auihoritT  oT  a  standarcL  and  is  the  one 
most  uaed  in  our  ooliieges  and  ^ncnial  eeminaries 
llie  bes*.  and  most  correa  edition  orihts  work  hiih* 
tT\)n  hefore  the  American  pabKc,'la  one  that  was  {xib- 
ikuied  about  three  yean  ago,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Hopkins, 
(h>ro  stereotype  pUtcai  the  proofs  from  which  were 
rsTlseJ  by  several  dlsunguipned  literary  gentlemen, 
vrith  an  especial  risw  to  the  correction  of  whaterer 
arrara  might  hare  occurred  in  the  quotations  from 
the  I.8iin  and  Greek.  From  these  plates  tlw  brathen 
Carrill  are  now  about (o  publish  another  edition ;  bat 
in  ottler  to  render  It  still  more  descrying  of  paironage, 
than  any  prerious  one,  they  have  not  only  been  r\ 
grotter  cost  with  rsgaixi  to  the  quality  u(  paper,  dec 
sui  have  prorursd  tlie  entire  work  lo  be  carefully 
load  by  Mr.  Abraham  Millo^  teacher  of  Rhetoric  and 
Belles  IxMtres,  whose  ediiion  of  Burke  on  the  Suh- 
.  jne  and  Beautiful,  oar  readers  may  remember  th«it 
wo  mentioned  with  deserved  apraobstioa  In  the 
roune  of  liis  examination,  Mr.  Mills  has  discovered 
a  very  ^reai  number  of  erron^  (not  less  than  eighteen 
hundred  In  all,)  of  greater  or  less  raonieni,  but  all  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  require  correction.  We  have 
a  ooiiy  before  us  contsinlng  his  annotations,  and  in 
looking  over  li,  have  remarked  a  great  number  of  in- 
luincss  where  verbal  inaccuracies  had  occurred,  and 
where,  by  the  substitution  of  a  word  that  had  been 
ainitted,  or  the  restonulon  of  the  one  intended  by  the 
Kiithor.  for  the  improper  one  thai  had  crept  into  its 
place,  and  been  hiUierto  overlooked,  the  sensej  from 
being  obscure  in  soma  cases,  and  in  others  miimelll- 
glble,  has  been  rendered  periraly  plain.  Besides 
dieee  luipuiant  altersiions  and  amendmenn^  the 
pimcuia'ion,  which  was  before  very  iiuperfect,  has 
imdergone  careful  revision :  and  a  good  numbier  of 
aorrely  literal  errors  of  the  proes.  such  as  pawing 
lisunsd  df  paeeien,  tmka  i^Meiid  of  syieaifcs,  -aiid 


many  mors,  same  of  which,  It  IsobvkMM,  mtui  hav  • 
rendered  tlie  senss  doubtful,  havs  been  corrsdsd  1 
this  eiUtioiL 

But,  although  h  Is  Important  to  havs  t)is  woil 
freed  uom  Inaccuracies  oi  these  kinds,  yet  the  edi 
tion  which  the  Measn.  Garvin  are  abom  to  fioUIWi, 
has  a  still  stronger  recommendaaon.  Tb  every  ko> 
tore,  Mr.  Mills  nss  affixed  a  list  of  questions,  whkii 
embrsce  the  whole  subject  matter,  and  lo  be  able  lu 
answer  which  necessarily  implies  a  suff  rient  so- 
quainunoe  with  the  author.  It  Is  remarked  in  the 
editor's  preface,  that  this  method  of  ibrwarding  tiis 
end  of  tuition  by  questions^  hss  been  objected  to  by 
some  weU  inlbrroed  gectlemen ;  but  we  are  Inclined 
to  think,  that  their  objections  must  have  had  refe> 
renc6  to  the  numerous  Interpdatioos^  notei^  and 
iniennntoriea^  with  which  many  excellent  hooks  on 
education  have  lK«n  encuroberea  by  quacks  In  Ut» 
ratun^  desirour  of'  the  repuution  or  authoiship^ 
without  possesslno  die  abilltv  to  write.  For  our  own 
part,  we  are  web  convinced  that  the  questions  which 
Mr.  Mills  hss  added  to  the  lectures,  caimei  but  havs 
a  tendency  to  fix  the  topics  of  discussion  more  Annly 
on  the  mind  of  the  stuoem.  In  addition  to  the  (|ues> 
dons,  an  analyslB.  or  brief  of  the  contents  of  each 
leaure^  Is  given,  oj  a  perusal  of  which,  afler  tbs 
lecture  has  been  read,  all  Its  topics,  and  in  their  pr» 
per  order,  are  brought  at  once  to  mind.  In  everri^ 
spect,  both  ss  rennls  the  additions  and  corrections 
of  the  editor,  and  the  qualitv  of  the  paper  and  typt^ 
graphy,  this  edition  oi  Blair's  Lectures,  mora  thsQ 
any  other  ws  have  ssen,  li  worthy  of  public  patron- 
N^  

Prom  the  Morning  Courier  and  Enquirer.  A«- 

iemter29/A,ld29. 
BlaiT'e  Leeturee.—iAeeen.  G.  4c  C.  A  IL  Car 

vill  have  publishsd  a  susreotyped  edition  of  Blair's 
Lectures,  adapted  to  the  use  of  schoota,  by  Mr.  Abra 
ham  MilM^  one  of  our  most  respectable  and  popului 
teachers.  We  have  examined  tnis  work,  and  can» 
fuUy  compared  it  with  the  most  approved  Amencui 


RKCOMxMnNDATlONS. 


«Bt1(MihenialbrepqMMied  Mr.  MIHi  bM  made  an 
ttnnfcVHe  iMinUMr  of  oomcilnni  In  ijrpognphy  am! 
pMnctuatiol^  w«  thanld  wn^pom  nearlv  two  thou- 
mn±  Ai  iheeod  of  mch  iBclura,  Mr.  HiUa  gtvas  a 
Uat  cfqomkKm,  m  wonM  as  lo  call  upon  the  nod- 
iecUnn  of  thn  laarner,  without  putili^  the  answer 
tatn  hie  mouth.  lie  ate  apnenda  to  each  bciun  a 
•nniniary  antlyria^  amngea  with  gnai  care  and 
jthlffmeiil. 

Thia  edIdoD  li  decldedlT  aDoerlorio  auy 'Khar  that 
we  bavaereraeei^  Eogilaiior  Ayeikas. 


f  VaM  the  Netfi'  York  Ameriean.  atpUmhH"  30elL 

1889. 

Blaif'0  Uetmrm,  iy  MiUs.—Vf%  have  looked 
orrr  thto  new  edhkm  or  Blair,  pobltehed  under  the 
dliMiion  of  Mr.  MlUa,  of  thia  eity,  well  known  as  a 
■iccearful  teachar;  and^  upon  comparing  It  with 
dw  beat  preHoua  American  edhlon,  am  aailefled  of 
taa  aupenor  accuracy  in  tyvognpay  ann  punauatJon. 
Indeed,  but  for  tlie  eTidence  this  comparisDn  has 
tainiahed  of  the  fact,  we  ehouM  hare  hartliy  thought 
k  poarible,  that  a  book  ao  oonatantly  uaed  aa  a  sian- 
dazd  work  in  education,  and  printed  with  great  ap- 
paratt  care  too^  could  hare  been  eo  taulty. 

BIr.  Bfilla  haa  appended  to  each  cheptcr  a  series  of 
q^iaationi^  the  answera  to  which  embrace,  of  neceesi- 
Ij,  erayseocenoein  the  chapter,  ao  aa  to  require  the 
atodeni  to  OMMer  the  whole,  llita  is  followed  bran 
analyaia  of  earh  topic  treated  In  the  chapter.  The 
two  togecber  wiU  both  aid  aiKi  lo«  the  acholar'a  prufi- 


fVom  the  MereanHU  Advtra»er^  October  l«f,  18t29. 

fitotVe  Lacftcre«.~We  oboerred  a  few  days 

ainta.  a  oodee  of  a  new  editbn  of  this  standard  work 

on  Rneiarlc  and  ReHee  Iwettm,  In  which  hurh  prelee 

awarded  to  Mr.  Abraham  MUla,  for  the  detealon 


sf  numenuaerron  in  a  laie  American  edition— for 
•n  amriyns  of  each  lecttire,  ai4l  ooploua  queatlons 
arising  fiwn  them.  This  praiaB  waa  awarded  on 
what  waa  said  lo  bea  careful  comparison  of  the  two 
adhions ;  and,  aa  we  were  struck  with  the  strength 
sf  the  remaifcti^  and  wondered  not  a  little  at  the  l)oid- 
nes  which  had  attempted  the  emendation  cf  Blair, 
we  took  the  trouble  to  call  on  the  pubUshers,  Mesers. 
OarrilL  to  examine  and  compare  for  ounelrea.  Tlie 
ftosolt  lias  been,  that  although  Mr.  Mills  may  hare,  in 
atie  oriwo  linuu)ce&  been  too  fastidious  In  hte  correc- 
tinae,  yet,  In  the  main,  Uiey  are  judicious,  arxl,  whe- 
ther die  erron  aroee  from  Inadrertence  In  tlie  learned 
author,  or  the  careleameas  or  Ignorance  of  eome  of 
hlseditcin^  tlie  present  corrections  are  invaluable  to 
those  for  whom  the  work  was  intended.  The  conni!C> 
Ikm  In  puncuiaUon  are  rery  numeroua,  and  alnioei 
•nrariabiy  unezceptinnabte.  The  analysis  Is  such  as 
fwwbl  nrt  h«ve  been  mnde  but  br  one  who,  I'ke  Mr. 
.Mills,  baa  bean  m  the  «oag  and  daily  practice  oi 
histmeting  by  means  of  these  leetnrea;  and  thf 
questions  whkia  he  haa  arranged  at  the  eloKe  of 
all  the  lecturee  admitting  of  illustration  by  qui-.o 
tion,  are  also  the  results  of  elose  study  and  eorrcci 
uudrntanding  of  the  author.  Mr.MllIsls  at  pre- 
*irnt  engaged  In  two  of  our  most  popular  famalc. 
mrtil  one  of  our  best  male  seminaries.  We  hop*- 
hU  work  may  compensate  for  the  labour  Ihv 
«v>ved  upon  it,  and  remunerate  the  publif«li('n  | 
r>r  lh»ir  rnterprise,  and  the  atteoiKrt  •^"^rxn^ 
of  its  republication. 


rnm  the  Nem-York DattmAdxerHmr^  OeMm 

2i,  1829. 

Come  fed  SUreUyped  Edition  ef  BUOi^e  Ls» 
ftires.— Mewai  CkrTili  hare  iii«  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Bfailr's  LeetuiBi^  from  the  siareacype  piateaof 
Hopklma  after  makina  nunjeroua  oorrectioiM,  and 
Inireducing  many  adlidunal  pagea  of  matter,  pecuH. 
ariy  well  calculaied  to  make  the  work  atUl  mora  Ma 
All  In  the  study  of  rhetori:. 

h  Is  a  well  known  foot,  to  an  neraom  ftuntllar  whb 
the  highly  popular  and  useful  <eciures  of  Dr.  Blair, 
that  numeroua  caaea  occur,  in  diflerent  parts  uf  the 
wnric,  In  wiiir.h  the  rery  foulta  of  style  which  the  aa 
tnor  criticiriv  and  condemna,  repeatedly  occur. 
Tliees  faults  are  ao  obrlnua,  that  It  must  hare  memed 
surprining,  eren  u>  learners  themeelree.  that  tliey 
shouki  hare  been  alfowed  to  disfigure  ail  tne  EngtiBii 
aliiiona,  eren  the  most  recent,  aa  well  aa  our  own.  In 
adilition  to  this,  there  were  almoet  bmuinerable  irre- 
gularities In  punctuation,  calculated  to  confuse  and 
iiiielcRd  ilie  reader  or  pupil ;  and  Mr.  MilK  lo  whom 
the  liefectsof  the  work  had  become  intimately  known, 
ihroueh  a  long  course  of  profeaslonal  use,  as  a  (eacher 
of  rhptorir  in  some  of  the  nwet  respectable  academiea 
of  UiiM  city,  waa  rery  judiciously  encHcred  ut  make 
the  neccflsary  correAiofia  We  hare  hail'an  opportu- 
nity to  judee  of  the  extent  and  importance  or  the  la> 
ouur  he  Hail  to  iierform.  About  two  thousand  coma- 
tions  were  maile  in  the  phites;  and,  In  addition  to 
tlwecL  a  eeriea  of  quesuona  folfows  erery  lecture, 
closely  connected  with  tlie  suldect,  and  requiring  in 
the  pupil  a  tliomigh  knowledgeof  the  lesson.  These 
q'lestionn  amount  to  fire  thousand  aeren  hundred  and 
fifty  in  all ;  and  each  lecuire  la  abo  ftimiahed  with  a 
brief  analysis,  of  great  conrenience  and  use.  We 
shall  expect  to  we  this  improred  work  republished  In 
Erigland. 


Promthe  New-  York  Commercial  AdrerUeer.  0» 
tober3d,lPS9.  * 

The  Mwsn.  Carrills  have  juat  lasued  a  new  edi 
tion  of  Blair's  I/^:tUTes,  the  text  for  which  is  perhars 
entitled  to  be  called  Inimaculatei    A  few  yean  agro 
an  edition  was  printed  with  extraordinary  rare,  fnea* 
stereotype  plates.  Nearly  two  thousand  errore  har#, 
howerer,  been  detected  b^  Mr.  Abraham  Mllla  well 
known  as  a  teacher  In  this  city.    j»ome  few  of  theiiH 
may,  by  ponibility,  hare  eecaped  Dr.  Blair  hiaMelL 
though  they  are  violaikma  of  his  own  ruleai    'Hie 
bulk  of  them,  howerer,  had  been  aecnniula:lna 
through  the  eucceasire  edliiona  of  the  work,  as  Uier 
were  published  in  Gnat  Briudn  and  this  country. 
Many  were  of  a  aerious  character,  deforming  the 
sense ;  while  all  were  importam  In  a  work  exprenil) 
treating  of  accuracy  in  stylei  The  ]iunctuailon  in  ihc 
former  ediiione  waa  rery  sforenly.  It  hai^  aa  we  hare 
I  ascettalDMl  or  an  examinatkm  of  the  copy  sent  r 
UM,  anu  oy  comparing  it  with  tnat  imprinted  fru« 
the  old jntaies,  been  Judiciously  corrected  by  Mr. 
Mills.  Trie  (niMUone  ani  aiwiysis  annexed  to  each 
i(-,iure,  are  cairuhued  to  be  of  much  practical  use  In 
schools,  and  eren  in  colleges,  according  to  tlie  pi» 
sent  standard  of  education  in  this  country.    Tlw 
questions  comprehend  the  Hieral  whde  of  ea^h  Imv 
tun: ;  liM  aiialysiis  die  whole  of  each  of  ihev  ^ 
stance. 


LECTURE  I. 


fjmtonucTiojr. 


Ovx  of  the  most  distinguished  privileges  which  Providence  has 
eonferred  upon  mankind,  is  the  power  of  communicating  theii 
thoughts  to  one  another.  Destitute  of  this  power,  reason  would  be 
s  solitary,  and,  in  some  measure,  an  unavailable  principle.  Speech 
is  the  great  instrument  by  which  man  becomes  beneficial  to  man : 
and  it  is  to  the  intercourse  and  transmission  of  thought,  by  means  of 
speech,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  thought 
itselfl  Small  are  the  advances  which  a  single  unassisted  individual 
can  make  towards  perfecting  any  of  his  powers.  What  we  call 
human  reason,  is  not  the  effort  or  ability  of  one,  so  much  as  it  is 
the  result  of  the  reason  of  many,  arising  from  lights  mutually  com- 
municated, in  consequence  of  discourse  and  writing. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  writing  and  discourse  are  objects  entitled. 
to  the  highest  attention.  Whether  the  influence  of  the  speaker,  or 
the  entertainment  of  the  hearer,  be  consulted ;  whether  utility  or 
pleasure  be  the  principal  aim  in  view,  we  are  prompted,  by  the 
strongest  motives,  to  study  how  we  may  communicate  our  thoughts 
to  one  another  with  most  advantage.  Accordingly  ive%hd,«that  in  . 
almost  every  nation,  as  soon  as  language  h<|d  jext^ded  itself  bpyiond 
that  scanty  communication  which  was  /ecpii^ie  'fbf  tb^  su^y<pf 
men's  necessities,  the  improvement  of  discptirse1>egan  to  |[Hrac]t 
regard.  In  the  lat as; jage  even  of  rude.umuiltivated  tribes,  we  csii^ 
trace  some  attention  to  the  grace  andF  force  of  those  expressions 
which  they  used,  when  they  sought  to  persuade  or  to  affect.  They 
were  early  sensible  of  a  beauty  in  discourse,  and  endeavoured.to 
give  it  certain  decorations,  which  cgcpj^jciehce  had  taught  them  it 
was  capable  of  receiving,  long  before  Uae  'Study  of  those  decor^ 
tions  was  formed  into  a  regular  art    •'!•%> .  •  ,  • '  *•'' 

But,  among  nations  in  a  civilized  stat^/tTp'j^.has  been  cuHd^ated 
with  more  care,  than  that  of  language,  styte^  aod  eoitipojsition.  The 
attention  paid  to  it  may,  indeed,  oe  assum'ed^ks  one  mark  jof* the 
progress  of  society  towards  its  most  improved  period;  '  For,  accord- 
ing as  society  improves  and  flourishes,  men  acquire  more  influence 
over  one  another  by  means  of  reasoning  and  discourse ;  and  in  pro 
portion  as  that  influence  is  felt  to  enlarge,  it  must  follow,  as  a  natu- 
nd  eoDsequmoe,  that  they  will  bestow  more  eare  upon  the  methods 
B  2 
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of  expressing  their  conceptions  with  propriety  anil  eloquence. 
Hence  we  find,  that  in  all  the  polished  nations  offiurope,  this  study 
has  been  treated  as  higlily  important,  and  has  possessed  a  consider- 
able place  in  every  plan  of  liberal  education. 

Indeed,  when  the  arts  of  speech  and  writing  are  mentioned,  1 
am  sensible  that  pr€fudices  against  them  are  apt  to  rise  in  the 
minds  of  many.  A  sort  of  art  is  immediately  thought  of,  that  is 
dstentatious  and  deceitful;  the  minute  and  trifling  study  of  ^ords 
»lone ;  the  pomp  of  expression ;  the  studied  fallacies  of  rhetoric ; 
ornament  substituted  in  the  room  of  use.  We  need  not  wonder, 
that,  under  such  imputations,  all  study  of  discourse  as  an  art» 
should  have  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  understanding ;  and 
I  am  far  from  denying,  that  rhetoric  and  criticism  have  sometimes 
been  so  managed  as  to  tend  to  the  corruption,  rather  than  to  the 
improvement,  of  good  taste  and  true  eloquence.  But  sure  it  is 
equally  possible  to  apply  the  principles  of  reason  and  good  sense  to 
this  art,  as  to  any  other  that  is  cultivated  among  men.  If  the  fol* 
lowing  Lectures  have  any  merit,  it  will  consist  in  an  endeavour  to 
isubstitute  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the  place  of  artificial 
and  scholastic  rhetoric;  in  an  endeavour  to  explode  false  orna- 
ment, to  direct  attention  more  towards  substance  than  show,  to  re- 
commend good  sense  as  the  foundation  of  all  good  composition, 
aud  simplicity  as  essential  to  all  true  ornament. 

When  entering  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  allowed,  on  this  occa* 
sion,  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  concerning  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantages of  such  studies,  and  the  rank  they  are  entitled  to  possess 
in  academical  education.*     1  am  under  no  temptation,  for  this  pur* 
pose,  of  extolling  their  importance  at  the  expense  of  any  othej  de- 
partment of  science.     On  the  contrary,  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and 
,  Belles.  Lettk*eVsupposes  and  requires  a  proper  acquaintance  with 
thiB*r£st  of  the4ib^r^rarts.     It  embraces  them  all  within  its  circle, 
.aCnd'Xi^45ommjBrjdr»  tK^iJiHo"  the  highest  regard.     The  first  care  of  all 
/  .siicVas- vVish  eithcr/to^JwrHtc  with  reputation,  or  to  speak  in  public 
•  •.jo.&s  to  command  attQnli'tfpj  jnust  be,  to  extend  their  knowledge; 
/  *  *  -lb  Jay  in  a  rich  store  of  ideas  relating  to  those  subjects  of  which  the 
occasions  of  life  may  call  theixi  to  discourse  or  to  write.     Hence, 
aipong  the  ancients,  it  was  a  fundamental  principle,  and  frequently 
,  -  *  '.tneulcated,  ^^  Quod  omQibyis  disciplinis  ct  artibus  debet  esse  instruc- 
*  '/tCt3*Qrator;"  that  the  oratgr  QMghtto  be  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
•  *  *c!a7)y]^rsant  in  every  paripriearning.     It  is  indeed  impossible  to  con- 
■  .'bpty^Waf  t,  and  very  ftbf/ii(v^us  it  were  if  it  could  be  contrived,  which 
ffhoHld  give*.tb<^M^9of  "Tnerit  to  any  composition  rich  or  splendid 
in  expressioo,  boil  Ijari^^n  or  erroneous  in  thought     They  are  tlie 
wretched' att^mjl^ts  towards  an  art  of  this  kind,  which  have  so  often 

*  The  author  was  the  first  who  read  lectures  on  this  subject  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  He  began  with  reading  them  in  a  private  character  in  the  yaar  1759. '  la 
the  following  year  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Rhetoric  by  the  magistrates  and 
town-council  of  Cdinbiirgh  ;  and,  in  1762,  his  Majesty  was*  pleased  to  erect  and 
endow  a  Profession  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  that  UBiTersity,  and  the  author 
a  as  appointed  tbe  first  Re{;ius  Professor. 
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disgraced  oratory,  and  debased  it  below  its  true  standard.  The 
graces  of  composition  have  been  employed  to  disguise  or  to  supply 
ibe  want  of  matter;  and  the  temporary  applause  of  the  ignorant 
has  been  courted,  instead  of  the  lasting  approbation  of  the  discern- 
ing. But  such  imposture  can  never  maintain  its  ground  lonu^. 
Knowledge  and  science  must  furnish  the  materials  U12X  foim  the 
body  and  substance  of  any  valuable  composition.  Rhetoric  serves 
to  add  the  polish ;  and  we  know  that  none  but  firm  and  solid  bodies 
can  be  polished  well. 

Of  those  who  peruse  the  following  Lectures,  some  by  the  pro- 
fession to  which  they  addict  themselves,  or  in  consequence  of  their 
prevailing  inclination,  may  have  the  view  of  being  employed  in  com- 
position, or  in  public  speaking.  Others,  without  any  prospect  of 
^is  kind,  may  wish  only  to  improve  their  taste  with  respect  to  wri- 
ting and  discourse,  and  to  acquire  principles  which  will  enable  them 
to  judge  for  themselves  in  that  part  of  literature  called  the  Belles 
Lettres. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  such  as  may  have  occasion  to  commu- 
nicate their  sentiments  to  the  public,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  some 
preparation  of  study  is  requisite  for  the  end  which  they  have  in 
view.  To  speuk  or  to  write  perspicuously  and  atnreeably  with  puri- 
ty, with  grace  and  strength,  are  attainments  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  all  who  purpose,  either  by  speech  or  writing,  to  address 
the  public  For  without  being  master  of  thase  attainments,  no  man 
can  do  justice  to  his  own  conceptions ;  but  how  rich  soever  he  may 
be  in  knowledge  and  in  good  sense,  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  less 
of  those  treasures,  than  such  as  possess  not  half  his  store,  but  who 
can  display  what  they  possess  with  more  propriety.  Neither  are 
these  attainments  of  tiint  kind  for  wliich  we  are  indebted  to  nature 
merely.  Nature  has,  indeed,  conferred  upon  some  a  very  favour 
able  distinction  in  this  respect,  beyond  others.  But  in  these,  as  in 
most  other  talents  she  bestows,  she  has  left  much  to  be  wrought  out 
by  every  man's  own  industry.  So  conspicuous  have  been  the  effects 
of  study  and  improvement  in  every  part  of  eloquence ;  such  remark- 
able examples  have  appeared  of  persons  surmounting,  by  their  dili- 
gence, the  disadvantages  of  the  most  untoward  nature,  that  among 
the  learned  it  has  long  been  a  contested,  and  remains  still  an  unde- 
cided point,  whether  nature  or  art  confer  most  towards  excelling 
in  writing  or  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  art  can  most  effectually  fur- 
nish assistance  for  such  a  purpose,  there  may  be  diversity  of  opinions. 
I  by  no  means  pretend  to  say  that  mere  rhetorical  rules,  how  just 
soever,  are  sufficient  to  form  an  orator.  Supposing  natural  genius  to 
be  favourable,  more  by  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  private  ap- 
plication and  study,  than  upon  any  system  of  instruction  that  is  ca- 
pable of  being  publicly  communicated.  But  at  the  same  time, 
though  rules  and  mstructions  cannot  do  all  that  is  requisite,  they  may, 
however,  do  much  that  is  of  real  use.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  in- 
spire genius ;  but  they  can  direct  and  assist  it.  They  cannot  remedy 
barreimess ;  but  they  may  correct  redundancjr.     They  point  out  pro- 
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per  mcKleb  for  imitatioo.  They  bring  into  view  the  chief  beautiei 
that  ought  to  be  studied,  and  the  principal  thoughts  that  ought  to  be 
avoided ;  and  thereby  tend  to  enlighten  taste,  and  to  lead  genius 
from  unnatural  deviations,  into  its  proper  channel.  What  would  not 
avail  for  the  production  of'great  excellencies,  may  at  least  serve  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  considerable  errors. 

All  that  regards  the  study  of  eloquence  and  composition,  merits 
the  higher  attention  upon  this  account,  that  it  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  powers.  For  I  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  when  we  are  employed,  after  a  proper  man- 
ner, in  the  study  of  composition,  we  are  cultivating  reason  itself. 
True  rtietoric  and  sound  logic  are  very  nearly  allied.  The  study  of 
arranging  and  expressing  our  thoughts  with  propriety,  teaches  to 
think  as  well  as  to  speak  accurately.  By  putting  our  sentiments  into 
words,  we  always  conceive  them  more  distinctly.  Every  one  who 
has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  composition  knows,  that  when  he 
expresses  himself  ill  on  any  subject,  when  his  arrangement  is  loose, 
and  his  sentences  become  feeble,  the  defects  of  his  style  can,  al- 
most on  every  occasion,  be  traced  back  to  his  indistinct  conception 
of  the  subject:  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  thoughts  and  the 
words  in  which  they  are  clothed. 

The  study  of  composition,  important  in  itself  at  all  times,  has  ac- 
quired additional  importance  from  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
present  age.  It  is  an  age  wherein  improvements  in  every  part  of 
science,  have  been  prosecuted  with  ardour.  To  all  the  liberal  arts 
much  attention  has  been  paid ;  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  beauty 
of  language,  and  the  grace  and  elegance  of  every  kind  of  writing. 
The  public  ear  is  become  refined.  It  will  not  easily  bear  what  is 
slovenly  and  incorrect.  Every  author  must  aspire  to  some  merit 
in  expression,  as  well  as  in  sentiment,  if  he* would  not  incur  the^ 
danger  of  being  neglected  and  despised. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  love  of  nuiiute  elegance,  and  attention  to 
inferior  ornaments  of  composition,  may  at  present  have  engrossed 
too  great  a  degree  of  the  public  regard.  It  is  indeed  my  opinion, 
that  we  lean  to  this  extreme;  often  more  careful  of  polishing  style, 
than  of  storipg  it  with  thought  Yet  hence  arises  a  new  reason  for 
the  study  of  just  and  proper  composition.  If  it  be  requisite  not  to 
be  deficient  in  elegance  or  ornament  in  times  when  they  are  in  such 
high  estimation,  it  is  still  more  requisite  to  attain  the  power  of 
distinguishing  false  ornament  from  true,  in  order  to  prevent  our  being 
carried  away  by  that  torrent  of  false  and  frivolous  taste,  which  never 
fails,  when  it  is  prevalent  to. sweep  along  with  it  the  raw  and  the  ig- 
norant They  who  have  never  studied  eloquence  in  its  principles, 
nor  have  been-trained^o  attend  to  tlie  genuine  and  manly  beauties  of 
good  writing,  are  always  ready  to  be  caufi^ht  by  the  mere  glare  of 
language :  and  when  they  come  to  speak  in  public,  or  to  compose, 
have  no  other  standard  ou  which  to  form  themselves,  except  what 
chances  to  be  fashionable  and  popular,  how  corrupted  soever,  or  er- 
roneous, that  may  be. 
^    Bill  as  there  are  many  who  have  no  such  objects  as  either  com- 
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podtioii  or  public  speakine  in  view,  let  us  next  consider  what  advan- 
tages may  be  derived  by  mem,  from  sucii  studies  as  form  tlie  subject 
of  these  lectures.  To  them,  rhetoric  is  not  so  much  a  practical 
art  as  a  speculative  science;  and  the  same  instructions  which  assist 
others  in  composing,  will  assist  them  in  discerning  and  relishing 
the  beauties  of  composition.  Whatever  enables  genius  to  executa 
well,  will  enable  taste  to  criticise  justly. 

When  we  name  criticising,  prejudices  may  periiaps  arise,  of  the 
same  kind  with  those  which  I  mentioned  before  with  respect  to  rhe- 
toric. As  rhetoric  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  signify  nothing 
more  than  the  scholastic  ktudy  of  words,  and  phrases,  and  tropes,  so 
criticism  has  been  considered  as  merely  the  art  of  finding  faults; 
as  the  firigid  application  of  certain  technical  terms,  by  means  of 
which  persons  are  taught  to  cavil  and  censure  in  a  learned  manner. 
Bat  this  is  the  criticism  of  pedants  only.  True  criticism  is  a  liberal 
and  humane  art  It  is  the  offspring  of  good  sense  and  refined  taste. 
It  aims  at  acquiring  a  just  discernment  of  the  real  merit  of  authors. 
It  promotes  a  lively  relish  of  their  beauties,  while  it  preserves  us 
from  that  blind  and  implicit  veneration  which  would  confound  their 
beauties  and  faults  in  our  esteem.  It  teaches  us,  in  a  word,  to  ad- 
mire and  to  blame  with  judgment,  and  not  to  follow  the  crowd 
blindly. 

In  an  age  when  works  of  genius  and  literature  are  so  frequently 
the  subjects  of  discourse,  when  every  one  erects  himself  into  a  judge, 
and  when  we  can  hardly  mingle  in  polite  society  without  bearing 
some  share  in  such  discussions;  studies  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  will  appear  to  derive  part  of  their  importance  from  the  use 
to  which  they  may  be  applied  in  furnishing  materials  foi;  those  fash- 
ionable topics  of  discourse,  and  thereby  enabling  us  to  support  a 
proper  rank  in  social  life. 

But  I  should  be  sorry  if  we  could  not  rest  the  merit  of  ^uch  stu- 
dies on  somewhat  of  solid  and  intrinsical  use,  independent  of  appear- 
ance and  show.  The  exercise  of  taste  and  of  sound  criticism  is,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  most  improving  employments  of  the  understanding. 
To  apply  the  principles  of  good  sense  to  composition  and  discourse; 
to  examine  what  is  beautiful  and  why  it  is  so ;  to  employ  ourselves 
in  distinguishing  accurately  between  the  specious  and  the  solid,  be- 
tween affected  and  natural  ornament,  must  certainly  improve  us  not 
8  little  in  the  most  valuable  part  of  all  philosophy,  the  philosophy 
of  human  nature.  For  such  disquisitions  are  very  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  They  necessarily  lead  us 
to  reflect  on  the  operations  of  the  imagination,  and  the  movements 
of  tiie  heart;  and  increase  our  acauaintance  with  som^  of  the  most 
refined  feelings  which  belong  to  our  frame.  ^ 

Logical  and  ethical  disquisitions  move  in  a  higher  sphere;  and 
are  conversant  with  objects  of  a  more  severe  kind ;  the  progress  of 
the  understanding  in  its  search  after  knowledge,  and  the  direction 
of  the  will  in  tlie  proper  pursuit  of  good.  They  point  out  tn 
man  the  improvement  of  his  nature  as  an  intelligent  being;  and  bis 
duties  as  the  subject  of  moral  obligation.     Belles  Letlres  and  crili- 
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eism  chiefly  considei  him  as  a  being  endowed  with  those  powers  of 
taste  and  imagination,  which  were  inienaed  to  embeliish  his  mind, 
•nd  to  supply  him  with  rational  and  useful  entertainment  They 
ojien  a  neld  of  investigation  peculiar  to  themselves.  All  that  relates 
tu  beauty,  harmony,  gi*andeur,  and  elegance;  all  that  can  sooth  the 
mind,  gratify  the  fancy,  or  move  the  affections,  belongs  to  their  pro- 
vince. They  present  human  nature  under  a  different  aspect  from  that 
which  it  assumes  when  viewed  by  other  sciences.  They  bring  to 
light  various  springs  of  action,  which,  without  their  aid,  might  have 
passed  unobscrvecT;  and  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  fre- 
quently exert  a  powerful  influence  on  several  departments  of  human 
life. 

Such  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they  exercise 
oor  reason  without  fatiguing  it  They  lead  to  inquiries  acute,  but 
not  painful ;  profound,  but  not  dry  nor  abstruse.  They  strew  flowers 
in  tne  path  of  science;  and  while  they  keep  the  mind  bent,  in  some 
degree,  and  active,  they  relit^ve  it  at  the  same  time  from  that  more 
toilsome  labour  to  which  it  must  submit  in  the  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary erudition,  or  the  investigation  of  abstract  truth. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  farther  recommended  by  the  happy  ef- 
fects which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human  life.  The  most 
busy  man,  in  the  most  active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied  by 
business.  Men  of  serious  professions  cannot  always  be  on  the  stretch 
of  serious  thought  Neither  can  the  most  gay  and  flourishing  situa- 
tions of  fortune  afford  any  man  the  power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with 
pleasure.  Life  must  always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  I( 
will  frequently  languish  even  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if  they  ha\  e  not 
some  employments  subsidiary  to  that  which  forms  tiieir  main  pursuit 
How  then  shall  these  vacant  spaces,  those  unemployed  intervals, 
which  more  or  less,  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be  filled  up? 
How  can  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  that  shall  be 
more  agreeable  in  itself,  or  more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the 
human  mind,  than  in  the  entertainments  of  taste,  and  the  study  oi 
polite  literature?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relish 
for  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  amuse- 
ment for  his  leisure  hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a 
pernicious  passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  him- 
self. He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of 
loose  pleasures,  in  order  to  cure  the  tedionsnes?  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this  useful  purpose 
to  which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  interposing  them 
in  a  middle  station  between  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  2;ho6e  of  pui^e 
intellect  We  were  not  designed  to  grovel  always  among  objects  so 
low  as  the  former;  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  constantly  in  so 
high  a  region  as  the  latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the 
mmd  after  the  toils  of  the  intellect,  and  the  labours  of  abbtrsiLt 
study;  and  they  gradually  raise  it  above  the  attachments  of  bense, 
and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of  virtue. 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that  in  the  ediinaf  idi)  of  yoi  tli, 
no  object  has  in  every  age  appe»ued  more  'mportant  tu  ivist;  men. 
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thtn  to  tincture  them  early  with  a  relish  for  the  entertaintnenta  of 
taste.  The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  ease  from  these  to 
the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  important  duties  of  life. 
Good  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  those  whose  minds  have  this  libe- 
ral and  elegant  turn.  It  is  favourable  to  many  virtues.  Where* 
as  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish  for  eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising  symptom  of 
youtli;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their  beine  prone  to  low  gratifica- 
tions, or  destined  to  drudge  in  the  more  vulgar  and  illiberal  pursuits 
of  life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind  with  which 
the  improvement  of  taste  is  not  more  or  less  connected.  A  culti- 
vated  taste  increases  sensibility  to  all  the  tender  and  humane  pas- 
tions,  by  ^ving  them  frequent  exercise;  while  it  tends  to  weaken 
the  more  violent  and  fierce  emotions. 


Ingenaai  dididttc  fideliter  irtet 


EmoUit  iBoret,  dm  tiait  cue  feroi.* 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which  poetry,  elo- 
quence, and  history,  are  often  bringing  under  our  view,  naturally  tend 
to  nourish  in  our  minds  public  spirit,  the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of 
external  fortune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is  truly  illustrious  and 
great. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  improvement  of  taste  and  of 
virtue  is  the  same;  or  that  they  may  always  be  expected  to  co-exist 
in  an  equal  degree.  More  powerful  correctives  than  taste  can  apply, 
are  necessary  for  reforming  the  corrupt  propensities  which  too  fre* 
qnently  prevail  among  mankind.  Elegant  speculations  are  some- 
times found  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions 
possess  the  interior  regions  of  the  heart  At  the  same  time  this 
eaouot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  exercise  of  taste  is,  in  its  native 
tendency,  moral  and  purifying.  From  reading  the  most  admired 
productions  of  genius,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  one 
rises  with  some  good  impressions  left  on  his  mind ;  and  though  these 
may  not  xdways  be  durable,  they  are  at  least  to  be  ranked  among 
the  means  of  disposing  the  heart  to  virtue.  One  thing  is  certain, 
and  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  illustrate  it  more  fully,  that, 
without  possessing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a  strong  degree,  no  man 
can  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He  must 
feel  what  a  good  man  feels,  if  he  expects  greatiy  to  move,  or  to  in- 
terest mankind.  They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honour,  vir- 
tue, magnanimity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  can  kindle  that  fire  of 
genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind  those  high  ideas,  which  attract  the 
admiration  of  ages;  and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the 
most  distinguished  efforts  of  eloquence,  it  must  be  necessary  also  te 
«iur  relishing  them  with  proper  taste  and  feeling. 

On  these  general  topics  I  shall  dwell  no  longer;  but  proceed  di- 
fleetly  to  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  employ  the 

*  Theie  politb'd  aru  have  humanis  d  rrMtnkbid, 
Softer 'd  the  r-^dc,  and  calmed  the  HoittVout  miiyl 
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following  Lectures.  They  divide  themselves  into  five  parts.  First, 
some  introductory  dissertations  on  the  nature  of  taste,  and  upon  the 
sources  of  its  pleasures.  Secondly,  the  consideration  of  language: 
Thirdly,  of  style:  Fourthly  of  eloquence,  properly  so  called,  or 
public  speaking  in  its  different  kinds.  Lastly,  a  critical  examination 
of  the  most  distinguished  species  of  oomposition,  both  in  prose  and 
verse. 


LECTURE  II. 


TASTE. 


The  nature  of  the  present  undertaking  leads  me  to  bc^in  with 
some  inquiries  concerning  taste,  as  it  is  this  (acuity  which  is  always 
appealed  to,  in  disquisitions  concerning  the  merit  of  discourse  in 
writing. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  men  talk  more  loosely  and  indis* 
tinctly  than  on  taste;  few  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  with 
precision;  and  none  which  in  this  course  of  Lectures  will  appear 
more  dry  or  abstract  What  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  shall  be 
in  the  following  order.  I  shall  first  explain  the  Nature  of  Taste  as  a 
power  or  faculty  in  the  human  mind.  I  shall  next  consider,  how  far 
it  is  an  improveable  faculty.  I  shall  show  the  sources  of  its  im- 
provement, and  the  characters  of  taste  in  its  mv^  perfect  state.  I 
shall  then  examine  the  various  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  liable,  and 
inquire  whether  there  be  any  standard  to  which  we  can  bring  the 
different  tastes  of  men,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  corrupted  &om 
the  true. 

Taste  may  be  defined  ^The  power  of  receiving  pleasure  from 
tlie  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art''  The  first  question  that  occurs 
concerning  it  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  internal  sense, 
or  as  an  exertion  of  reason  ?  Reason  is  a  very  general  term;  but 
if  we  understand  by  it,  that  power  of  the  mind  which  in  speculative 
matters  discovers  truth,  and  in  practical  matters  judges  of  the  fitness 
of  means  to  an  end,  I  apprehend  the  question  may  be  easily  answer- 
ec.  For  nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  taste  is  not  resolv* 
able  into  any  such  operation  of  reason.  It  is  not  merely  through  a 
discovery  uf  the  understanding  or  a  deduction  of  argument,  tliat  the 
mind  receives  pleasure  from  a  beautiful  prospect  or  a  fine  poem. 
Such  objects  often  strike  us  intuitively,  and  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion, when  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  reasons  of  our  being  pleased. 
They  sometimes  strike  in  the  same  manner  the  philosopher  and  the 
peasant ;  the  boy  and  Uie  man.  Hence  the  faculty  by  which  we  relish 
such  beauties,  seems  more  nearly  allied  to  a  feeling  of  sense,  than  to 
a  process  of  the  understanding;  and  accordingly  from  an  externa] 
sense  it  has  borrowed  its  name  ;  that  sense  by  which  we  receive 
and  distinguish  the  pleasures  of  food,  having,  in  several  languages. 
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given  rise  to  the  word  taste,  in  the  metaphorical  meaning  under 
which  we  now  consider  it  However,  as  in  all  subjects  which  regard 
the  operaoons  of  the  mind,  the  inaccurate  use  of  words  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  reason  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  exertions  of  taste.  l*hough 
taste,  beyond  doubt,  be  ultimately  founded  on  a  certain  natural  and 
insUncti  ve  sensibility  to  beauty,  yet  reason,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter, 
iflsists  taste  in  many  of  its  operations,  and  serves  to  enlarge  its  power.  * 

Taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  explained  it,  is  a  faculty  com 
men  in  some  degree  to  all  men.  NotJiing  that  belongs  to  human 
nature  is  more  general  than  the  relish  of  beauty  of  one  kind  or ' 
other;  of  what  is  orderly,  proportioned,  grand,  harmonious,  new^ 
or  sprightly.  In  children,  the  rudiments  of  taste  discover  them- 
selves very  early  in  a  thousand  instances;  in  their  fondness  for  regu- 
lar bodies,  their  admiration  of  pictures  and  statues,  and  imitations 
of  all  kinds;  and  their  strong  attachment  to  whatever  is  new  or 
marvellous.  The  must  ignorant  peasants  are  delighted  with  ballads 
and  tales,  and  are  struck  with  the  beautiful  appearance  of  nature  in 
the  earth  and  heavens.  Even  in  the  deserts  of  America,  where 
human  nature  shows  itself  in  its  most  uncultivated  state,  the  savages 
have  Uieir  ornaments  of  dress,  their  war  and  their  death  songs,  their 
harangues  and  their  orators.  We  must  therefore  conclude  the 
principles  of  taste  to  be  deeply  founded  in  the  human  mind.  It  is 
no  less  essential  to  man  to  have  some  discernment  of  beauty,  than  it 
IS  to  possess  the  attributes  of  reason  and  of  speech.t 

But  although  none  be  wholly  devoid  of  this  faculty,  yet  the  de- 
grees in  which  it  is  possessed  are  widely  different  In  some  men  only 
the  feeble  glimmerings  of  taste  appear;  the  beauties  which  they  re- 
lish are  of  the  coarsest  kind ;  and  of  these  they  have  but  a  weak  and 


*  See  Dr.  Gerard's  E^say  on  Taste  : — D'Alembert*s  Reflections  on  the  use  and  abnse 
of  Philosophy  in  matters  which  relate  to  Taste : — ^Reflections  Critiques  sur  la  Poesic  et 
f  iir  la  Peinture,  tome  ii.  ch.  22. 31  : — Elements  of  Criticism,  chap.  25  :^Mr.  Hume's 
Essay  on  the  Standard  of  Taste :— introduction  to  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful. 

t  On  the  subject  of  taste,  considered  as  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  much  less  ii 
to  be  found  among  the  ancient,  than  among  the  modem  rhetorical  ami  critical  wri* 
ten.  The  following  remarkable  passage  in  Cicero  serves,  however,  to  show  that  his 
ideas  on  this  subject  agree  perfectly  with  what  has  been  said  above.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  beauties  of  style  and  numbers.  « Illud  autem  nequis  admirervr,  quonam  modo 
hac  vulgos  imperitorum  in  audiendo  notct ;  cum  in  omni  genere,  tum  in  hoc  ipso,  mag. 
oa  qnedam  est  vis,  incredibilisque  nature.  Omnes  enim  tacito  quodam  sensu,  sine 
oOa  arte  aut  ratlone,  quss  sint  In  artibus  ac  rationlbus  recta  et  prava  dijudicant :  idque 
cam  faciunt  in  picturis,  et  in  signis,  et  in  alits  operibus,  ad  quorum  intelligentiam  a  na- 
tani  minus  habent  instrument!,  tum  multo  ostendunt  magis  in  verborum,  numcrorum 
recumque  judicio ;  quod  ea  sunt  in  communibus  infixa  sensibus  ;  neque  earum  rerum 
qnenquam  Amditus  natura  voluit  esse  ezpertpm."  Cic.  de  Orat  lib.  iii.  cap.  SO.  edit 
Grateiri^  ^intUian  seems  to  include  taste  (for  which,  in  the  sense  which  we  now  give 
l»  that  word,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  had  no  distinct  name)  under  what  he  calls 
jodidum.  "Locus  do  judicio,  meA  quidero  opinione  adeo  partibus  hujus  operis  omni- 
bas  connectus  ac  mistus  est,  ut  ne  a  sentontiis  quidem  aut  verbis  saltem  singulis 
posiit  separarly  nee  magis  arte  traditur  quam  gustus  aut  odor.^— Ut  contrarie 
ntemos  c(  eommnnia,  ne  quid  in  eloquendo  corniptum  obscurumque  sit,  referator 
oportet  ad  sensus  qui  non  docentur.*'    Inslitut  lib.  vL  cap.  3.  Hit.  Obrechti. 

C  3 
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confused  impression ;  whJe  in  others,  taste  rises  to  an  acute  dis* 
oernment,  and  a  lively  enjoyment  of  the  most  refined  beauties.    In 
genera.,  we  may  observe,  that  in  the  powers  and  pleasures  of  taste, 
there  is  a  more  remarkable  inequality  among  men  than  is  usually 
found  in  point  of  common  sense,  reason,  and  judgment     The  con* 
stitution  of  our  nature  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  discovers  ad- 
mirable wisdom.     In  the  distribution  of  those  talents  which  are  ne* 
cessary  for  man's  well-being,  nature  hath  made  less  distinction  among 
her  children.    But  in  the  distribution  of  those  which  belong  only 
to  the  ornamental  part  of  life,  she  hath  bestowed  her  favours  wilh 
more  fmgality.     She  hath  botli  sown  the  seeds  more  sparingly ;  and 
rendered  a  higher  culture  requisite  for  bringing  them  to  perfection* 
This  inequality  of  taste  among  men  is  owing,  without  doubt,  in 
part,  to  the  different  frame  of  their  natures;  to  nicer  organs,  and 
finer  internal  powers,  with  which  some  are  endowed  beyond  others. 
But,  if  it  be  owing  in  part  to  nature,  it  is  owing  to  education  and 
culture  still  more.     The  illustration  of  this  leads  to  my  next  remark 
on  this  subject,  that  taste  is  a  most  improveable  faculty,  if  there  be 
any  such  in  human  nature;  a  remark  which  gives  great  encourage- 
ment to-such  a  course  of  study  as  we  are  now  proposing  to  pursue. 
Of  the  truth  of  this'  assertion  we  may  easily  be  convinced,  by  only 
reflecting  on  that  immense  superiority  which  education  and  improve- 
ment give  to  civilized,  above  barbarous  nations,  in  refinement  of 
taste;  and  on  the  superiority  which  they  give  in  the  same  nation  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  liberal  arts,  above  the  rude  and  untaught 
vulvar.    The  difference  is  so  great,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  one  par- 
ticular in  whicli  these  two  classes  of  men  are  so  far  removed  from  each 
other,  as  in  respect  of  the  powers  and  the  pleasures  of  taste:  and 
assuredly  for  this  difference  no  other  general  cause  can  be  assigned, 
but  culture  and  education.     I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  what  the 
means  are  by  which  taste  becomes  so  remarkably  susceptible  of 
cultivation  and  progress. 
^     Reflect  first  upon  that  great  lawx)f  our  nature,  that  exercise  is  the 
chief  source  of  improvement  in  all  our  faculties.     This  holds  both 
in  our  bodily,  and  in  our  mental  powers.     It  holds  even  in  our  exter- 
nal senses,  although  these  be  less  the  subject  of  cultivation  than 
any  of  our  other  faculties.     We  see  how  acute  the  senses  become 
in  persons  whose  trade  or  business  leads  to  nice  exertions  of  1  hem. 
Touch,  for  instance,  becomes  infinitely  more  exquisite  in  men  whose 
employment  requires  them  to  examine  the  polish  of  bodies,  \han  it 
is  in  others.     They  who  deal  in  microscopical  observations,  or  are 
accustomed  to  engrave  on  precious  stones,  acquire  surprising  accu- 
racy of  sight  in  discerning  the  minutest  objects;  and  practice  in 
attending  to  different  flavours  and  tastes  of  liquors,  wonderfully  im- 
proves the  newer  of  distinguishing  them,  and  of  tracmg  their  com- 
position,    t^lacing  internal  taste  therefore  on  the  footing  of  a  simple 
sense,  it  cannot  lie  doubted  that  frequent  exercise,  and  curious  at- 
tention to  its  proper  objects,  must  greatly  heighten  its  power.     Of 
this  we  have  one  clear  proof  in  that  part  of  taste,  which  is  called  an 
ear  for  music.     Experience  every  day  shows,  that  nothing  is  mo 
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imprcnraUe  Onlj  the  simplest  and  plainest  eompositiona  are 
relished  at  first;  use  and  practice  extend  our  pleasure;  teach  us  to 
relish  finer  melody,  and  by  degrees  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  intri- 
cate and  compounded  pleasures  of  harmony*  So  an  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  painting  is  never  all  at  once  acquired.  It  is  gradually 
formed  by  being  conversant  among  pictures,  and  studying  the  wprks 
of  the  best  masters. 

Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  com- 
position and  discourse,  attention  to  the  most  approved  models,  study 
of  the  best  author^  comparisons  of  lower  and  higher  degrees  of  the 
same  beauties,  operate  towards  the  refinement  of  taste.  When  one 
is  only  beginning  his  acquaintance  with  works  of  genius,  the  senti- 
ment which  attends  them  is  obscure  and  confused.  He  cannot  point 
out  the  several  excellencies  or  blemishes  of  a  performance  which  he 
peruses;  he  is  at  a  loss  on  what  to  rest  his  judgment:  all  that  can 
he  expected  is,  that  he  should  tell  in  general  whether  he  be  pleased 
or  not  But  allow  him  more  experfbnce  in  works  of  this  kind,  and 
his  taste  becomes  by  degrees  more  exact  and  enlightened.  He 
begins  to  perceive  not  only  the  character'of  the  whole,  but  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  each  par(;  and  is  able  to  describe  the  pecu- 
liar qualities  which  he  praisesor  blames.  The  mist  dissipates  which 
seemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  object ;  and  he  can  at  length  pro- 
nounce firmly,  and  without  hesitation,  concerning  it  Thus  in  taste, 
considered  as  mere  sensibility,  exercise  opens  a  great  source  of  im- 
orovement 

But  although  taste  be  ultimately  founded  on  sensibility,  it  must 
not  be  considered  as  instinctive  sensibility  alone.  Reason  and  good 
sense,  as  I  before  hinted,  have  so  extensive  an  influence  on  all  the 
operations  and  decisions  of  taste,  that  a  thorough  good  taste  may 
well  be  considered  as  a  power  compounded  of  natural  sensibility  to 
beauty,  and  of  improved  understanding.  In  order  to  be  satisfied  of 
this,  let  us  observe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  productions  of  genius 
are  no  other  than  imitations  of  nature ;  representations  of  the  cha- 
racters, actions,  or  manners  of  men.  The  pleasure  we  receive  from 
such  imitations  or  representations  is  founded  on  mere  taste:  but  to 
judge  whether  they  be  properly  executed,  belongs  to  the  under- 
standing, which  compares  the  copy  witli  the  original. 

In  reading,  for  instance,  such  a  poem  as  the  ^neid,  a  gieat  part 
of  our  pleiisure  arises  from  the  plan  or  story  being  well  conducted, 
and  all  the  parts  joined  together  with  probability  and  due  connexion ; 
from  the  characters  being  taken  from  nature,  the  sentiments  being 
suited  to  the  characters,  and  the  style  to  the  sentimentii.  The 
pleasure  which  arises  from  a  poem  so  conducted,  is  felt  or  enjoyed 
by  taste  as  an  internal  sense;  but  the  discovery  of  this  conduct  in 
tlic  poem  IS  owing  to  reason ;  and  the  more  that  reason  enables  us 
to  discover  such  propriety  in  tlie  conduct,  the  greater  will  be  our 
pleasure.  We  are  pleased,  through  our  natural  sense  of  beauty. 
Reason  shows  us  why,  and  upon  what  grounds,  we  are  pleased. 
Wherever  in  works  of  taste,  any  resemblance  to  nature  is  aimed  at; 
wherever  there  is  any  reference  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  of  means  t^) 
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an  end,  as  there  is  indeed  in  almost  every  writing  and  discouise 
there  the  understanding  must  always  have  a  great  part  to  act 
^^  Here  then  is  a  wide  field  for  reason's  exerting  its  powers  in  relation 
to  the  objects  of  taste,  particularly  with  respect  to  composition^ 
and  works  of  genius ;  and  hence  arises  a  second  and  a  very  consi- 
derable source  of  the  improvement  of  taste,  from  the  application  of 
reason  and  good  sense  to  such  productions  of  genius.  Spurious 
beauties,  such  as  unnatural  characters,  forced  sentiments,  aflfected 
style,  may  please  for  a  little;  but  they  please  only  because  their 
opposition  to  nature  and  to  good  sense  has  not  heen  examined,  or 
attended  to.  Once  show  how  nature  might  have  been  more  justly 
imitated  or  represented ;  how  the  writer  might  have  mana^d  his 
subject  to  greater  advantage;  the  illusion  will  presently  be  dissipat- 
ed, and  these  false  beauties  will  please  no  more. 

From  these  two  sources  then,  first,  the  frequent  exercise  of  taste, 
and  next  the  application  of  good  sense  and  reason  to  the  objects  of 
taste,  taste  as  a  power  of  the  nifnd  receives  its  improvement.  In 
its  perfect  state,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  result  both  of  nature  and  of 
art  It  supposes  our  natural  sense  of  beauty  to  be  refined  by  fre- 
quent attention  to  the  most  beautiful  objects,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  guided  and  improved  by  the  light  of  the  understanding. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  as  a  sound  head,  so  likewise  a  good 
heart,  is  a  very  material  requisite  to  just  taste.  The  moral  beauties 
are  not  only  themselves  superior  to  all  others,  but  they  exert  an 
influence,  either  more  near,  or  more  remote,  on  a  great  ^rariety  of 
other  objects  of  taste.  Wherever  the  afiections,  characters,  or  ac- 
tions of  men  are  concerned,  (and  these  certainly  afibrd  the  noblest 
subjects  to  genius,)  there  can  be  neither  any  just  or  afiectins  des- 
cription of  them,  nor  any  thorough  feeling  of  the  beadty  oT  thai 
description,  without  our  possessing  the  virtuous  affections.  He  whose 
heart  is  indelicate  or  hard,  he  who  has  no  admiration  of  what  is  truly 
noble  or  praise-worthy,  nor  the  proper  sympathetic  sense  of  what  is 
soft  and  tender,  must  have  a  very  imperfect  relish  of  the  highest 
beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  >( 

The  characters  of  taste,  when  brought  to  its  most  improved  state, 
are  all  reducible  to  two.  Delicacy  and  Correctness. 

Delicacy  of  taste  respects  principally  the  perfection  of  that  natu< 
ral  sensibility  on  which  taste  is  founded.  It  implies  those  finer  or- 
gans or  powers  which  enable  us  to  discover  beauties  that  lie  hid  from 
a  vulgar  eye.  One  may  have  jstrong  sensibility,  and  yet  be  deficient 
in  delicate  taste.  He  may  be  deeply  impressed  by  such  beauties  as 
he  perceives;  but  he  perceives  only  what  is  in  some  degree  coarse, 
what  is  bold  and  palpable ;  while  chaster  and  simpler  ornaments 
escape  his  notice.  In  this  state,  taste  generally  exists  among  rude 
and  unrefined  nations.  But  a  person  of  delicate  taste  botli  feeh 
iftrongly,  and  feels  accurately.  *  He  sees  distinctions  and  diflerences 
where  others  see  none ;  the  most  latent  beauty  does  nut  escape  him, 
and  he  is  sensible  ot  the  smallest  blemish.  Delicacy  of  taste  is 
judged  of  hy  the  same  marks  that  we  use  in  judging  of  the  delicacy 
iC  an  external  sense.     As  the  goodness  of  the  palate  is  not  tried  by 
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strong  flavours,  but  by  a  mixture  of  ingredien  ts,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing the  confusion,  we  remain  sensible  of  each  ;  in  like  manner  deli- 
cacy of  internal  taste  appears,  by  a  quick  and  lively  sensibility  to  its 
finest,  most  compounded,  or  most  latent  objects. 

Correctness  of  taste  respects  chiefly  the  improvement  which  that 
/acuity  receives  through  its  connexion  with  the  understanding.  A 
man  of  correct  taste  is  one  who  is  never  imposed  on  by  counterfeit 
beauties ;  who  carries  always  in  his  mmd  that  standard  of  good  sen«e 
vhich  he  employs  in  judging  of  every  thing.  He  estimates  with 
propriety  the  comparative  merit  of  the  several  beauties  which  he 
meets  with  in  any  work  of  genius ;  refers  them  to  their  proper  classes ; 
assigns  the  principles,  as  far  as  they  can  b&  traced,  whence  their 
power  of  pleasing  flows;  and  is  pleased  himself  precisely  in  that 
degree  in  which  he  ought,  and  no  more. 

It  is  true,  that  these  two  qualities  of  taste,  delicacy  and  correct- 
ness,  mutually  imply  each  other.  No  taste  can  be  exquisitely  deli- 
cate without  being  correct ;  nor  can  be  thoroughly  correct  without 
being  delicate.  But  still  a  predominancy  of  one  or  other  quality  in 
the  mixture  is  often  visible.  The  power  of  delicacy  is  chiefly  seen 
in  discerning  the  true  merit  of  a  work ;  the  poyirer  of  correctness,  in 
rejecting  false  pretensions  to  merit  Delicacy  leans  more  to  feeling ; 
correctness,  more  to  reason  and  judgment  The  former  is  more 
the  gift  of  nature ;  the  latter,  more  the  product  of  culture  and  art 
Among  the  ancient  critics,  Longinus  possessed  most  delicacy ;  Aris- 
totle, most  correctness.  Among  the  moderns,  Mr.  Addison  is  a  high 
example  of  delicate  taste ;  Dean  Swift,  had  he  written  on  the  subject 
o£  criticism,  would  perhaps  have  afforded  the  example  of  a  correct 
one. 

Having  viewed  taste  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state,  I 
come  next  to  consider  its  deviations  from  that  state,  the  fluctuations 
and  changes  to  which  it  is  liable ;  and  to  inquire  whether,  in  the 
midst  of  these,  there  be  any  means  of  distinguishing  a  true  from  a 
corrupted  taste.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  di£^cult  part  of  our 
task.  For  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  no  principle  of  the  human 
mind  is,  in  its  operations,  more  fluctuating  and  capricious  than  taste. 
Its  variations  have  been  so  great  and  frequent,  as  to  create  a  suspicion 
with  some,  of  its  being  merely  arbitrary ;  grounded  on  no  foundation, 
ascertainable  -by  no  standard,  but  wholly  dependent  on  changing 
fancy ;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  all  studies  or  regu- 
lar inquiries  concerning  the  objects  of  taste  were  vain.  In  architec- 
ture, the  Grecian  models  were  long  esteemed  the  most  perfect  In 
succeeding  ages,  the  Gothic  architecture  alone  prevailed,  and  after- 
wards the  Grecian  taste  revived  in  all  its  vigour,  and  engrossed  the 
public  admiration.  In  eloquence  and  poetry,  the  Asiatics  at  no  tima 
relished  any  thing  but  what  was  full  of  ornament,  and  splendid  in  a 
degree  that  we  should  denominate  gawdy ;  whilst  the  Greeks  admir* 
ed  only  chaste  and  simple  beauties,  and  despised  the  Asiatic  osten- 
tation. In  our  own  country,  how  many  writings  that  Trere  greatly 
extolled  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  are  now  fallen  into  entire  disre- 
pute tind  oblivion!    .Without  going  back  to  remote  instances,  Ikjw 
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rery  different  is  the  taste  of  poetry  which  prevails  in  Great  Britain 
now,  from  what  prevailed  there  no  longer  ago  than  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  which  the  authors  too  of  that  time  deemed  an  Augustan 
age  :  when  nothing  was  in  vogue  but  an  affected  brilliancy  of  wit-, 
when  the  simple  majesty  of  Milton  was  overlooked,  and  Paradise 
Lost  almost  entirely  unknown ;  when  Cowley's  laboured  and  unna- 
tural conceits  were  admired  as  the  very  quintessence  of  genius ; 
VValler's  gay  sprightliness  was  mistaken  for  the  tender  spirit  of  lovie 
poetry ;  and  such  writers  as  Suckling  and  Etheridge  wore  held  in 
esteem  for  dramatic  composition  ? 

The  question  is,  what  conclusion  we  are  to  form  from  such  instar  - 
ces  as  these?  Is  there  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  standard  of 
taste,  by  appealing  to  which  we  may  distinguish  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  taste?  Or,  is  there  in  truth  no  such  distinction  ?  and  are 
we  to  hold  that,  according  to  the  proverb,  there  is  no  disputing  of 
tastes ;  but  that  whatever  pleases  is  right,  for  that  reason  that  it  does 
please  ?  This  is  the  question,  and  a  very  nice  and  subtle  one  it  is, 
which  we  are  now  to  discuss. 

I  begin  by  observing,  that  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  any  standard 
of  taste,  this  consequence  must  immediately  follow,  that  all  tastes 
are  equally  good;  a  position,  which,  though  it  may  pass  unnoticed 
in  slight  matters,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  lesser  differences  among 
the  tastes  of  men,  yet  when  we  apply  it  to  the  extremes,  present- 
ly shows  its  absurdity.  For  is  there  any  one  who  will  seriously 
maintain  that  the  taste  of  a  Hottentot  or  a  Laplander  is  as  delicate 
and  as  correct  as  that  of  a  Longinus  or  an  Addison  ?  or,  that  he  can 
be  charged  with  no  defect  or  incapacity  who  thinks  a  common  news- 
writer  as  excellent  an  historian  as  Tacitus  ?  As  it  would  be  held 
downright  extravagance  to  talk  in  this  manner,  we  are  led  unavoid- 
ably to  this  conclusion,  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  prefer- 
ence of  one  man's  taste  to  that  of  another;  or,  that  there  is  a  good 
and  a  bad,  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  taste,  as  in  other  things. 

But  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
next,  that  the  diversity  of  tastes  which  prevails  among  mankind,  does 
not  in  every  case  infer  corruption  of  taste,  or  oblige  us  to  seek  for 
some  standard  in  order  to  determine  who  are  in  the  right  The 
tastes  of  men  may  differ  very  considerably  as  to  their  object,  and  yet 
none  of  them  be  wrong  One  man  relishes  poetry  most ;  another 
takes  pleasure  in  nothing  but  history.  One  prefers  comedy ;  another, 
tragedy.  One  admires  the  simple ;  anothei,  the  ornamented  style. 
The  young  are  amused  with  gay  and  sprightly  compositions.  The 
elderly  are  more  entertained  with  those  of  a  gravier  cast.  Some 
nations  delight  in  bold  pictures  of  manners,  and  strong  representations 
of  passion.  Others  incline  to  more  correct  and  regular  elegance 
both  io  description  and  sentiment  Though  all  differ,  yet  all  pitch 
upon  some  one  beauty  which  peculiarly  suits  their  turn  of  mind : 
and  therefore  no  one  has  a  title  to  condemn  the  rest  It  is  not  in 
matters  of  taste,  as  in  questions  of  mere  reason,  where  there  is  but 
one  conclusion  that  can  be  true,  and  all  the  rest  are  erroneous 
Truth,   which  ^s  the  object  of  reason,  is  one ;  beautyt  which  is  the 
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object  of  taste,  is  manifold.  Taste,  therefore,  admits  of  latitude 
and  diversity  of  objects,  in  sufficient  consistency  with  goodness  or 
justness  of  taste.        '  j 

But  then,  to  explain  this  matter  thoroughly,  I  must  observe  farther, 
that  this  admissible  diversity  of  tastes  can  only  have  place  where  the 
objects  of  taste  are  different  Where  it  is  witli  respect  to  the  same 
object  that  men  disagree,  when  one  condemns  that  as  ugly,  which 
another  admires  as  highly  beautiful ;  then  it  is  no  longer  diversity, 
but  direct  opposition  of  taste  that  takes  place ;  and  therefore  one 
must  be  in  the  right,  and  another  in  the  wrong,  unless  that  absurd 
paradox  were  allowed  to  hold,  that  all  tastes  are  equally  good  and 
true.  One  man  prefers  Virgil  to  Homer.  Suppose  that  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  admire  Homer  more  than  Virgil.  I  have  as  yet  no  rea- 
son to  say  that  our  tastes  are  contradictory.  The  other  person  is 
more  stiiick  with  the  elegance  and  tenderness  which  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  Virgil;  I,  with  the  simplicity  and  fire  of  Homer.  As 
long  as  neither  of  us  deny  that  both  Homer  and  Virgil  have  great 
beauties,  our  difference  falls  within  the  compass  of  that  diversity  of 
tastes,  which  I  have  showed  to  be  natural  and  allowable.  But  if  the 
other  man  shall  assert  that  Homer  has  no  beauties  whatever;  that 
he  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  and  spiritless  writer,  and  that  he  would  as 
soon  peruse  any  old  legend  4of  knight-errantry  as  the  Iliad  ;  then  I 
exclaim,  that  my  antagonist  eitlier  is  void  of  all  taste,  or  tiiat  his  taste 
Is  corrupted  in  a  miserable  degree ;  and  I  appeal  to  whatever  I  think 
the  standard  of  taste,  to  show  him  that  he  is  in  the  wrong. 

What  that  standard  is  to  which,  in  such  opposition  of  tastes,  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  remains  to  be  traced.  A  standard  pro- 
\  perly  signifies,  that  which  is  of  such  undoubted  authority  as  to  be 
i  tlie  test  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  a  standard  weight 
or  measure,  is  that  which  is  appointed  by  law  to  regulate  all  other 
measures  and  weights.  Thus  the  court  is  said  to  be  the  standard  of 
good  breeding;  and  the  scripture'of  theological  truth. 

When  we  say  that  nature  is  the  standard  of  taste,  we  lay  down  a 
principle  very  true  and  jusl,  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  in  all  cases  where  an  imitation  is  intended  of  some  object 
that  exists  in  nature,  as  in  representing  human  characters  or  actions, 
conformity  to  nature  affords  a  full  and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is 
tru]y  beautiful.  Reason  hath  in  such  cases  full*  scope  for  exerting 
its  authority;  for  approving  or  condemning;  by  comparing  the  copy 
with  the  original.  But  there  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  this 
nile  cannot  be  at  all  applied  ;  and  conformity  to  nature,  is  an  ex- 
pression frequently  used,  without  any  distinct  or  determinate  mean- 
ing. We  must  therefore  search  for  somewhat  that  can  be  rendered 
more  clear  and  precise,  to  be  the  standard  of  taste. 

Taste,  as  I  before  explained  it,  is  ultimately  founded  on  an  inters 
nal  sense  of  beauty,  which  is  natural  to  men,  and  which,  in  its 
application  to  particular  objects,  is  cjipable  of  being  guided  and  en- 
lightened by  reason.  Now  were  there  any  one  person  who  possessed 
in  full  perfection  all  the  powers  of  human  nature,  whose  inteniij 
wiiaes  were  in  every  instance  exquisite  and  just,  and  whose  reaaon 
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was  unerring  and  sure,  the  determinations  of  such  a  person  con- 
cerning beauty,  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  a  perfect  standard  for  tlw 
laste  of  all  others.  Wherever  their  taste  diflfered  from  his,  it  could 
oe  imputed  only  to  some  imperfection  in  their  natural  powers.  But 
IS  there  is  no  such  living  standard,  no  one  person  to  whom  all  man- 
kind will  allow  such  submission  to  be  due,  what  is  there  of  sufficient 
authority  to  be  the  standard  of  the  various  and  opposite  tastes  of  men  ? 
Most  certainl}'^  there  is  nothmg  but  tfie  taste,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
gathered,  of  human  nature.  That  which  men  concur  the  most  in 
admiring,  must  be  held  to  be  beautiful.     His  taste  must  be  esteemed 

i'ust  and  true,  which  coincides  with  the  general  sentiments  of  men. 
n  this  standard  we  must  rest  To  the  sense  of  mankind  the  ulti* 
mate  appeal  must  ever  lie,  in  all  works  of  taste.  If  any  one  should 
maintain  that  sugar  was  bitter  and  tobacco  was  sweet,  no  reasonings 
could  avail  to  prove  it  The  taste  of  such  a  person  would  infallibly 
be  held  to  be  diseased,  merely  because  it  diifered  so  widely  from 
the  taste  of  the  species  to  which  he  belongs.  In  like  manner,  with 
regard  to  the  objects  of  sentiment  or  internal  taste,  the  common 
feelings  of  men  carry  the  same  authority,  and  have  a  title  to  regulate 
the  taste  of  every  individual. 

But  have  we  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  other  criterion  of  what  is 
beautiful,  than  the  approbation  of  the  majority  ?  Must  we  collect 
the  voices  of  others,  before  we  form  anV  judgment  for  ourselves,  of 
what  deserves  applause  in  eloquence  or  poetry?  By  no  means ^ 
there  are  principles  of  reason  and  sound  judgment  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  matters  of  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  subjects  of  science  and 
philosophy.  He  who  admires  or  censures  any  work  of  genius,  is 
always  ready,  if  his  taste  be  in  any  degree  improved,  to  assign  some 
reasons  for  his  decision.  He  appeals  to  principles,  and  points  out 
the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeds.  Taste  is  a  sort  of  compound 
power,  in  which  the  light  of  the  understanding  always  mingles,  more 
or  less,  with  the  feelings  of  sentiment 

But  though  reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in  judging  con- 
cerning works  of  taste,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  ultimate 
conclusions  to  which  our  reasonings  lead,  refer  at  last  to  sense  and 
perception.  We  may  speculate  and  argue  concerning  propriety  ol 
conduct  in  a  tragedy,  or  an  epic  poem.  Just  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
ject will  correct  the  caprice  of  unenlightened  taste,  and  establish 
principles  for  judging  of  what  deserves  praise.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  these  reasonings  appeal  always  in  the  last  resort,  to  feeling. 
The  foundation  upon  which  they  rest,  is  what  has  been  found  from 
experience  to  please  mankind  universally.  Upon  this  ground  we 
prefer  a  simple  and  natural,  to  an  artificial  and  affected  style ;  a 
regular  and  well  connected  story,  to  loose  and  scattered  narratives ; 
a  catastrophe  which  is  tender  and  pathetic,  to  one  which  leaves  us 
unmoved.  It  is  from  consulting  our  own  imagination  and  heart,  and 
from  attending  to  the  feelings  of  others,  that  any  principles  are 
formed  which  acquire  authority  in  matters  of  taste.* 

*  The  difference  between  the  authors  who  found  the  standard  of  taste  upon  tk« 
•ommon  feelings  of  human  nature  aocertained  bj  general  approbation,  and  those 
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When  we  refer  to  the  concurring  sentiments  of  men  as  tiie  ultimate 
taste  of  what  is  to  be  accounted  beautiful  in  the  arts,  this  is  to  l>e 
always  underatood  of  men  placed  in  such  situations  as  are  favourable 
to  the  proper  exertions  of  taste.  Every  one  must  perceive,  that 
among  rude  and  uncivilized  nations,  and  during  the  ages  of  igno* 
ranee  and  darkness,  any  loose  notions  that  are  entertained  concern- 
ing such  subjects,  carry  no  authority.  In  those  states  of  society^ 
taste  has  no  materials  on  which  to  operate.  It  is  either  totally  sup- 
pressed, or  appears  in  its  lower  and  most  imperfect  form.  We  refer 
to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  polished  and  flourishing  nations; 
when  arts  are  cultivated  and  manners  refined  \  when  works  of  genius 
are  subjected  to  free  discussion,  and  taste  is  improved  by  science 
and  philosophy. 

Even  among  nations,  at  such  a  period  of  society,  I  admit  that 
accidental  causes  may  occasionally  warp  the  proper  operations  of 
taste ;  sometimes  the  taste  of  religion,  sometimes  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, may  for  a  while  pervert ;  a  licentious  court  may  intro- 
duce a  taste  for  false  ornaments,  and  dissolute  writings.  The  usage 
af  one  admired  genius  may  procure  approbation  for  his  faults,  and 
even  render  them  fashionable.  Sometimes  envy  may  have  power 
lo  bear  down,  for  a  little,  productions  of  great  merit;  while  popular 
kumour,  or  party  spirit,  may,  at  other  times,  exalt  to  a  high,  though 
ahort*lived  reputation,  what  little  deserved  it  But  though  such 
casual  circumstances  give  the  appearance  of  caprice  to  the  judg- 
ments of  taste,  that  appearance  is  easily  corrected.  In  the  course  of 
'ime,  the  genuine  taste  of  human  nature  never  fails  to  disclose  itself 
tnd  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  any  fantastic  and  corrupted  modes  of 
'.aste  which  may  chance  to  have  been  introduced.  These  may  have 
currency  for  a  while,  and  mislead  superficial  judges ;  but  being  sub- 
jected to  examination,  by  degrees  they  pass  away  ^  while  that  alone 
remains  which  is  founded  on  sound  reason,  and  the  native  feelings 
of  men. 

I  by  no  means  pretend,  that  tliere  is  any  standard  of  taste,  to  which, 
in  every  particular  instance,  we  can  resort  for  clear  and  immediate 
determination.     Where,  indeed,  is  such  a  standard  to  be  found  for 

who  Ipund  it  npon  established  principles  which  can  be  ascertained  by  reason,  is 
more  an  apparent  than  a  real  difference.  Like  many  other  literary  controversies, 
it  turns  chibfly  on  modes  of  expression.  For  they  who  lay  the  greatest  stress  oc 
sentiiaent  and  feeling,  make  no  scruple  of  applying  argument  and  reoson  to  mat- 
ters of  taste.  They  appA,  like  other  writers,  to  established  principles,  in  judging 
of  the  excellencies  of  eloquence  or  poetry  ',  and  plainly  show,  that  the  general  ap> 
probation  to  which  they  ultimately  recur,  is  an  approbation  resulting  from  discus- 
sion as  well  as  from  sentiment.  They,  oo  the  other  hand,  who,  in  order  to  vindi* 
cate  taste  from  any  suspicion  of  being  arbitrary,  maintain  that  it  is  ascertainable 
by  the  standard  of  reason,  admit,  nevertheless,  that  what  pleases  universally,  must, 
oo  that  account,  be  held  to  be  truly  beautiful ;  and  that  no.  rules  or  conclusions  con- 
cerning objectt  of  taste,  can  have  any  just  authority,  if  they  be  found  to  contradict 
the  general  sentiments  of  men.  These  two  systems,  therefore,  differ  in  reality 
very  little  from  one  another.  Sentiment  and  reason  enter  into  both ;  and  by  aJ. 
lowing  to  each  of  these  powers  its  due  place,  both  systems  maj  be  rendered  con. 
iiitest.  Accordioglyy  it  Is  in  this  light  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  the  «ub. 
ject.  N 
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deciding  any  of  those  great  controversies  in  reason  and  philosophy, 
which  perpetually  divide  mankind  ?  In  the  present  case,  there  was 
plainly  no  occasion  for  any  such  strict  and  absolute  provision  to  be 
made.  In  order  to  judge  of  what  is  morally  good  or  evil,  of  what 
man  ought,  or  ought  not  in  duty  to  do,  it  was  fit  that  the  means  of 
clear  and  precise  determination  should  be  afforded  us.  But  to  as- 
certain in  every  case  with  the  utmost  exactness  what  is  beautiful  or 
elegant,  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man.  And 
tlierefore  some  diversity  in  feeling  was  here  allowed  to  take  place; 
and  room  was  left  for  discussion  and  debate,  concerning  the  degree 
of  approbation  to  which  any  work  of  genius  is  entitled. 

The  conclusion,  which  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  upon,  is,  that 
taste  is  far  from  being  an  arbitrary  principle,  which  is  subject  to  the 
fancy  of  every  individual,  and  which  admits  of  no  criterion  for  deter- 
mining whether  it  be  false  or  true.  Its  foundation  is  the  same  in  all 
human  minds.  It  is  built  upon  sentiments  and  perceptions  which 
belong  to  our  nature;  and  which,  in  general,  operate  with  the  same 
uniformity  as  our  other  intellectual  principles.  When  these  send- 
ments  are  perverted  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  they  are  capable 
of  being  rectified  by  reason.  Their  sound  and  natural  state  is  ulti- 
mately determined,  by  comparing  them  with  the  general  taste  of 
mankind.  Let  men  declaim  as  much  as  they  please  concerning  the 
caprice  and  the  uncertamty  of  taste,  it  is  found,  by  experience,  that 
there  are  beauties,  which,  if  they  be  displayed  in  a  proper  light, 
have  power  to  command  lasting  and  general  admiration.  In  every 
composition,  what  interests  the  imagination,  and  touches  the  heart, 
pleases  all  ages  and  all  nations.  There  is  a  certain  string  to  which, 
when  properly  struck,  the  human  heart  is  so  made  as  to  answer. 

Hence  the  universal  testimony  which  the  most  improved  nations 
of  the  earth  have  conspired,  throughout  a  long  tract  of  ages,  to  give 
to  some  few  works  of  genius ;  such  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the 
jEneid  of  Virgil.  Hence  the  authority  which  such  works  have  ac- 
quired, as  standards  in  some  degree  of  poetical  composition ;  since 
from  them  we  are  enabled  to  collect  what  the  sense  of  mankind  is, 
concerning  those  beauties  which  give  them  the  highest  pleasure,  and 
which  therefore  poetry  ought  to  exhibit  Authority  or  prejudice 
may,  in  one  age  or  country,  give  a  temporary  reputation  to  an  in- 
difierent  poet  or  a  bad  artist;  but  when  foreigners,  or  when  poste- 
rity examine  his  works,  his  faults  are  discer^d,  and  the  genuine 
taste  of  human  nature  appears.  "  Opiniomim  commenta  delet  dies ; 
**  naturae  judicia  confirmaf  Time  overthrows  the  illusions  of 
opinion,  but  establishes  the  decisions  of  nature. 
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Why  does  the  nature  of  the  presenf 
andertaking  lead  our  author  to  begin 
with  some  inquiries  concenung  taste? 
Of  it  what  is  observed  ?  In  what  order 
does  our  author  propose  to  treat  it? 
How  may  it  be  defined  ?  What  is  the 
Hist  question  that  occurs  concerning  it  ? 
Of  reason,  what  is  observed?  From 
what  does  it  appear  evident  that  taste 
is  not  resolvable  into  any  operation  of 
reason ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this  farther 
illustrated,  and  what  follows?  Why 
must  it  not  be  inferred,  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  reason  is  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  exertions  of  taste? 
Though  taste  is  ultimately  founded  on 
a  certain  natural  sensibility  to  beauty, 
yet  what  follows?  How  does  it  appear 
tiiat  taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  explained,  is  a  faculty  common  to 
all  men  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustra- 
ted? Wliat  must  we  therefore  con- 
clude ;  and  why  ?  Though  none  are 
entirely  devoid  of  this  faculty,  yet  how 
does  it  appear  that  the  degrees  in  which 
ii  is  possessed  are  widely  different? 
What  may  we  in  general  observe? 
How  does  it  appear  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  in  this  respect,  dis- 
covers admirable  wisdom?  To  what  is 
this  inequality  of  taste  among  men,  to 
be,  in  part,  attributed?  To  what  is  it 
more  particularly  owing?  To  what 
does  the  illustration  of  this  lead  ?  Of 
this  remark,  what  is  observed?  How 
may  we  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  ?  Of  this  difference,  what 
is  observed?  What  is  one  of  the  first 
laws  of  our  nature?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? What,  therefore,  cannot  be 
doubted?  In  what  have  we  a  clear 
proof  of  this  remark ;  and  how  is  this 
ilustrated?  Of  the  beauty  of  composi- 
tion and  discourse,  what  is  observed? 
How  does  it  appear,  that  when  a  per- 
son commences  an  acquaintance  with 
works  of  genius,  the  sentiment  which 
attends  them  is  ooscure  and  confused  ? 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  greater  ex- 
fierience  in  works  of  this  kind  ?  How  is 
this  further  illustrated?  As  taste  is 
ultimately  founded  on  sensibility,  why 
may  we  not  consider  its  foundation  in 
instinctive  sensibility  alone  ?  How  may 
we  ho  satisfied  that  a  good  taste  con- 
flisu  >  natural  sensibility  to  beauty, 


and  an  improved  undoistanding  ?  H(|Vf 
IB  this  illustrated  from  tho  reading  of 
the  iEneid  of  Virgil  f  In  proportion  to 
what  will  our  pleasure  be  increased  ? 
Through  what  are  we  pleased ;  and 
what  docs  reason  show  us?  >Vhcra 
must  the  understanding  always  have 
a  greater  part  to  act  ?  I^r  what  is  there 
here  a  wide  field ;  in  what  particular; 
and  hence  what  arises?  Of  spurious 
beauties,  &c.  what  is  observed  ?  How 
may  the  illusion  be  dissipated  ?  From 
what  does  taste  receive  its  improve- 
ment? Of  what  is  it  the  result  in  its 
perfect  state;  and  what  does  it  sup- 
pose? What  remark  is  added?  Of 
moral  beauties  what  is  observed  ?  How 
is  this  illustrated?  Persons  of  what  de- 
scription must,  necessarily,  have  a  very 
impNsrfect  relii^  of  the  highest  beauties 
of  eloquence  and  poetry  f  To  what  are 
the  characters  of  taste,  in  its  most  per- 
fect state,  reducible  ?  What  does  deli- 
cacy of  taste  respect ;  and  what  does  it 
imply?  How  is  this  illustrated?  Where 
does  taste  in  this  state  exist?  Of  a  per- 
son of  delicate  taste,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  is  it  illustrated,  that  delicacy  of 
taste  is  judged  of  by  the  same  marks 
by  whicn  we  judge  of  the  delicacy  of 
an  external  sense  ?  What  does  correct- 
ness of  taste  principally  respect  ?  What 
is  remarked  of  a  man  of  correct  taste  ? 
How  does  it  appear  that  delicacy  and 
correctness  mutually  imply  each  other  ? 
In  what  is  the  power  of  delicacy  chiefly 
seen ;  and  of  correctness?  To  what  do 
they  respectively  lean  ?  Of  what  is  the 
former  the  gifl ;  and  how  is  the  latter 
produced  ?  What  examples  of  illustra- 
tion are  given  from  the  ancients;  and 
from  the  modems? 

Having  viewed  taste  in  its  most  im- 
proved state,  what  does  oijr  autho? 
next  consider  ?  Why  does  this  bring  us 
to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task 't 
Of  what  have  the  j^reatness  and  fre- 
quency of  its  variations  treated  suspi- 
cions ?  How  is  this  illustrated  from  the 
architecture,  eloquence,  and  poetry  of 
the  ancients ;  and  the  taste  for  poetry 
among  the  modems?  What  interroga- 
tions follow  ?  If  there  is  no  standard  of 
taste,  what  consequence  follows?  Of 
this  position  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  As  it  would  be  crvn 
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ndered  extmyagant  to  talk  in  this 
manner,  to  what  conclusion  are  we 
unavoidably  led  ?  To  prevent  mistakes, 
what  obsei'vation  is  it  necessary,  in  the 
next  p(ace,  to  make?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  tastes  of  men  may  differ 
very  considerably  in  their  object,  and 
still  none  of  them  be  wrong?  Thouffh 
all  differ,  yet  upon  what  do  all  pitch? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  To  explain  this 
matter  thorouerhly,  what  observation  is 
necessary?  When  does  this  disagree- 
ment among  men  cease  to  be  diversity 
of  taste ;  and  what  follows  ?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  from  the  pre- 
ference given  by  some  men  to  Homer, 
and  by  others  to  Vir^l?  How  long 
may  our  diversity  be  considered  natu- 
ral and  allowable?  What  assertions 
would  induce  us  to  consider  a  man's 
taste  corrupted  in  a  miserable  degree ; 
and  to  what  do  we  appeal  ?  What  do 
we,  on  any  subject,  consider  a  standard  ? 
What  illustrations  are  given?  How  far 
may  nature  be  regarded  as  a  standard  ? 
In  what  cases  does  nature  afford  a  full 
and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is  truly 
beautiful?  Of  reasx>n,  ii>%uch  cases, 
what  is  said  ?  Why  are  we  sometimes 
under  the  neceadty  of  searching  for 
something  that  can  be  rendered  more 
clear  aod  precise  than  nature,  as  a 
standard  ol^  taste?  On  what  is  taste 
ultimately  founded  ?  A  person  of  what 
description  might  be  considered  a  stand- 
ard of^  taste  ?  But  as  there  is  no  such 
living  standard,  what  follows;  and 
hence  what  is  the  ultimate  standard  ? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  How  would 
the  taste  of  such  a  person  be  regarded ; 
why ;  and  what  follows?  What  inter- 
ro<rcitions  follow;  and  to  them  what 
reply  is  given;  and  why?  Of  the  ad- 
mirer or  censurer  of  any  work  of 
genius,  what  remark  follows?  Though 
reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in 
judging  concerning  works  of  taste,  yet 
what  must  not  be  forgotten  ?  Concern- 
ing what  may  we  speculate  and  argue? 
On  this  subject,  what  will  just  reason- 
ing <*4)rrect  f  At  the  same  time,  to  what 
do  these  reasonings  always  appeal? 
On  what  foundation  do  they  rest? 
trpon  this  ground,  what  receives  our 
piVJerence  ?  How  are  principles  which 


acquire  authority  in  iiatterB  of  taste 
formed  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  that  Uie 
person  to  whom  we  refer  as  a  standard, 
ihould  live  under  circumstances  fa- 
vourable to  the  exertk)n8  of  taste  ?  T** 
the  inhabitants  of  what  nations  do  we. 
therefore,  refer?  Among  nations  at  such 
a  period  of  society,  in  what  different 
ways  may  the  proper  operatk)ns  of 
taste  be  warped?  What  appearansf 
do  such  casual  circumstances  give  to 
the  judgments  of  taste?  How  is  that 
appearance  easily  corrected?  Of  the 
currency  which  tiiese  may  have  for  a 
while,  what  is  remarked?  To  what 
does  our  author  not  pretend ;  and  what 
illustrative  remarks  follow  ?  What  con- 
clusion is  given,  upon  which  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  us  to  rest?  Of  its  foundation 
what  is  remarked ;  and  upon  what  is 
it  built?  When  these  sentiments  are 
perverted  by  ignorance  and  prejudice- 
now  may  they  be  rectified  f  How  k 
their  sound  and  natural  state  ultimate* 
ly  determined  ?  Though  men  declaim 
concerning  the  caprice  of  taste,  yet 
what  is  found  by  experience  to  be  true? 
How  is  this  illustrated;  and  hence 
what  follows?  For  an  indifferent  poet, 
or  a  bad  artist,  what  may  autliority  or 
prejudice  do?  But  when  will  his  faulti 
be  discerned,  and  the  genuine  taste  of 
mankind  appear  ? 
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LECTURE  IIL 


CRITICISM....GENIUS..„PLEASURES  OP  TASTE.^ 

SUBLIMITY  IN  OBJECTS. 

Taste,  criticism,  and  genius,  «ie  words  currently  employed,  with- 
OQt  distinct  ideas  annexed  ^o  them.  In  beginning  a  course  of  lec- 
tures where  such  words  musC  often  occur,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
their  meaning  with  some  precision.  Having  in  the  last  lecture  treat- 
ed of  taxte,  I  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  and  foundation  of  criti- 
cism. True  criticism  is  the  application  of  taste  and  of  good  sense 
to  the  several  fine  arts.  The  object  which  it  proposes  is,  to  distin- 
guish what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  faulty  in  every  performance ; 
from  particular  instances  to  ascend  to  eeneral  principles ;  and  so  to 
form  rules  or  conclusions  concerning  the  several  kinds  cf  beauty  in 
works  of  genius. 

The  rules  of  criticism  are  not  formed  by  any  induction  d  prioriy 
as  it  is  called;  that  is,  they  are  not  formed  by  a  train  of  abstract 
reasoning,  independent  of  facts  and  observations.  Criticisnl  is  an 
art  founded  wholly  on  experience;  on  the  observations  of  such  beau- 
ties as  have  come  nearest  to  the  standard  which  I  before  established ; 
that  is,  of  such  beauties  as  have  been  found  to  please  mankind  most 
generally.  For  example:  Aristotle's  rules  concerning  the  unity  of 
action  in  dramatic  and  epic  composition,  were  not  rules  first  disco- 
vered by  logical  reasoning,and  then  applied  to  poetry ;  but  they 
were  drawn  from  the  practice  of  Homer  and  Sophocles:  they  were 
founded  upon  observing  the  superior  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
the  relation  of  an  action  which  is  one  and  entire,  beyond  what  we 
receive  from  the  relation  of  scattered  and  unconnected  facts.  Such 
observations  taking  their  rise  at  first  irom  feeling  and  experience, 
were  found  on  examination  to  be  so  consonant  to  reason  and  to  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  as  to  poss  into  established  rules,  and  to 
be  conveniently  applied  for  judging  of  the  excellency  of  any  per- 
formance This  is  the  most  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  criti- 
cisnd 

A  masterly  genius,  it  is  true,  will  of  himself,  untaught,  compose 
in  such  a  manner  as  shaU  be  agreeable  to  the  most  material  rules  of 
criticism .  for  as  these  rules  are  founded  in  nature,  nature  will  often 
suggest  them  in  practice.  Homer,  it  is  more  than  probable,  was  ac- 
quainted with  no  systems  of  the  art  of  poetry.  Guided  by  genius 
idonc,  he  composed  in  verse  a  regular  story,  which  all'posterity  has 
admired.  But  this  is  no  argument  against  theusefulness  of  criticism 
as  an  art  Jlsif  as  no  human  genius  is  perfectyUiere  is  no  writer  but 
may  receive  assistance  from  critical  observations  upon  the  beauties 
and  fault  3  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  No  observ  ations  or 
rules  can  indc^  8U})ply  the  defect  of  genius,  or  inspire  it  where  it 
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18  wanfing.  But  they  may  often  direct  it  into  its  proper  channel; 
they  may  correct  its  extravagances,  and  point  out  to  it  the  most  just 
and  proper  imitation  of  nature.  Critical  rules  are  designed  chiefly 
to  show  the  faults  that  ought  to  be  avoided.  To  nature  we  mu&t  be 
indebted  for  the  production  of  eminent  beauties. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  judgmeitt  con- 
cerning those  complaints  which  it  has  long  been  fashionable  for  petty 
authors  to  make  against  critics  and  criticism.  Critics  have  been 
represented  as  the  great  abridgers  of  the  native  liberty  of  genius;  as 
the  imposers  of  unnatural  shackles  and  bonds  upon  writers,  from 
whose  cruel  persecution  they  must  fly  to  the  public,  and  implore  its 
protection.  Such  supplicatory  prefaces  are  not  calculated  to  give 
very  favourable  ideas  of  the  genius  of  the  author  For  every  good 
writer  will  be  pleased  to  have  his  work  examined  by  the  principles 
of  sound  understanding  and  ti*ue  taste.  The  declamations  against 
criticism  commonly  proceed  upon  this  supposition,  that  critics  are 
such  as  judge  by  rule,  not  by  feeling ;  which  is  «o  far  from  being 
true,  that  they  who  judge  after  this  manner  are  pedants,  not  critics. 
For  all  the  rules  of  genuine  criticism  I  have  shown  to  be  ultimately 
founded  on  feeling;  and  taste  and  feeling  are  necessary  to  guide  us 
in  the  application  of  these  rules  to  every  particular  instance.  As 
there  is  nothing  in  which  all  sorts  of  persons  more  readily  afiect  to 
be  judges  than  m  works  of  taste,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  incompetent  critics  will  always  be  great  But  this  affords  no 
more  foundation  for  a  general  invective  against  criticism,  than  the 
number  of  bad  philosophers  or  reasoners  aJQfords  against  reason  and 
philosophy. 

An  objection  more  plausible  maybe  formed  against  criticism,  from 
the  applause  that  some  performances  have  received  from  the  public/ 
which,  when  accurately  considered,  are  found  to  contradict  the 
rules  established  by  criticism.  Now,  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  last  lecture,  the  public  is  the  supreme  judge  to 
whom  the  last  appeal  must  be  made  in  every  work  of  taste;  as  the 
standard  of  taste  is  founded  on  the  sentiments  that  are  natural  and 
common  to  all  men.  But  with  respect  to  this,  we  are  to  observe,  that 
the  sense  of  the  public  is  often  too  hastily  judged  of.  The  genuine 
public  taste  does  not  always  appear  in  the  first  applause  given  upon 
the  publication  of  any  new  work.  There  are  both  a  great  vulgar 
and  a  small,  apt  to  be  catched  and  dazzled  by  very  superficial  beau- 
ties, the  admiration  of  which  in  a  little  time  passes  away;  and  some- 
times a  writer  may  acquire  great  temporary  reputation  merely  by 
ills  compliance  wiUi  the  passions  or  prejudices,  with  the  party-spirit 
or  superstitious  notions  that  may  chance  to  rule  for  a  time  almost  a 
whole  nation.  In  such  cases,  though  the  public  may  seem  to  praise, 
true  criticism  may  with  reason  condemn ;  and  it  will  in  progress  of 
time  gain  the  ascendant:  for  the  judgment  of  true  criticism,  and  the 
voice  of  the  public,  when  once  become  unprejudifed  and  dispassion- 
ate, will  ever  coincide  at  last 

Instances,  I  admit,  there  are  of  some  works  that  contain  gross 
transgressions  of  the  laws  of  criticism,  acquiring,  nevertheless,  a 
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general,  and  even  a  lasting  admiration.  Such  are  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  which,  considered  as  dramatic  poems,  are  irregular  in 
tlie  highest  degree.  But  then  we  ar^  to  remark,  thai  ihey  have 
gained  th^  public  admiration,  not  by  their  being  irregulaf,  not  by 
their  transgressions  of  the  rules  of  art,  but  in  spite  of  such  trans- 
sessions.  They  possess  other  beauties  which  are  conformable  to 
just  rules;  and  the  force  of  these  beauties  has  been  so  great  as  tr 
overpower  all  censure,  and  to  give  the  public  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
superior  to  the  diseust  arising  from  tiieir  blemishes.  Shakspeare 
pleases,  not  by  his  oringing  the  transactions  of  many  years  into  one 
play;  not  by  his  grotesque  mixtures  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  one 
piece,  uor  by  tl^e  strained  thoughts  and  affected  witticisms,  which  he 
flometimes  employs.  These  we  consider  as  blemishes,  and  impute 
them  to  the  grossness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  he  pleases 
by  his  animated  and  masterly  representations  of  characters,  by  the 
liveliness  of  his  descriptions,  the  force  of  his  sentiments,  and  his 
possesjiing,  beyond  all  writers,  the  natural  language  of  passion: 
Beauties  which  true  criticisni  no  less  teaches  us  to  place  in  the 
highest  rank,  than  nature  teaches  us  to  feel. 

I  proceed  next  to  explain  the  meaning  of  another  term,  which 
there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  employ  in  these  lectures;  that  is, 
genius.  ^ 

Taste  and  genius  are  two  words  frequently  joined  to;^ether;  and 
therefore  by  inaccurate  thinkers,  confounded.  They  signify,  how- 
ever, two  quite  different  things.  The  difference  between  them  can 
be  clearly  pointed  out ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  it 
Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging ;  genius,  in  the  power  of 
executing.  One  may  have  a  considerable  degree  of  taste  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  who  has  little  or  haf  dly  any  genius 
for  composition  or  execution  in  any  of  these  arts:  but  genius  cannot 
be  found  without  including  taste  also.  Genius,  thei*efore,  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  a  higher  power  of  the  mind  than  taste.  Genius 
always  imports  something  inventive  or  creative ;  which  does  not  rest 
in  mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived,  but  which  can, 
moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  and  exhibit  th^m  in  such  a  manner 
as  strongly  to  i:npress  the  minds  of  others.  Refined  taste  forms  a 
good  critic ;  but  genius  is  farther  necessary  to  form  the  poet,  or  the 
orator. 

It  id  proper  also  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a  word,  which,  in  com- 
mon acceptation,  extends  much  farther  than  to  the  objects  of  taste. 
It  is  used  to  signify  that  talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  from 
nature,  for  excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever.  Thus  we  gpeak  of 
a  genius  for  matliematics,  as  well  as  a  genius  for  poetry ;  of  a  genius 
ibr  war,  for  politics,  or  for  any  mechanical  employment. 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  one  particular,  is,  1 
have  said,  what  yve  receive  from  nature.  By  art  and  study,  no  doubt, 
li  may  be  greatly  improved ;  but  by  them  alone  it  cannot  be  acquir* 
ed.  As  genius  is  a  higher  faculty  than  taste,  it  is  ever,  according  to 
tlie  usual  frugality  of  nature,  more  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tions.    It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  persons  who  have  an  excel- 
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lent  taste  in  several  of  the  polite  arts,  such  asmusic,  poetry,  p&intiug, 
and  eloquence,  altogether:  but,  to  find  one  who- is  an  excellent  per- 
former ip  all  these  arts,  is  much  more  rare ;  4)r  rather,  indeed,  sucK^ 
an  one  is  not  to  be  looked  for.    A  sort  of  universal  genius,  or  one 
who  is  equally  and  indifferently  turned  towards  several  different  pro- 
fessions and  arts,  is  not  likely  to  excel  in  any.     Although  there  may 
be  some  few  exceptions,  yet  in  general  it  holds,  that  when  the  lient 
of  the  mind  is  wholly  directed  towards  some  one  object,  exclusive  in  a 
manner  of  others,  there  is  the  fairest  prospect  of  eminence  in  that, 
wllatever  it  be.     The  rays  must  converge  to  a  point,  in  order  to 
glow  intensely.     This  remark  I  here  choose  to  make,  on  account  of 
its  great  importance  to  young  people;  in  leading  them  to  examine 
with  care,  and  to  pursue  with  ardour,  the  current  and  pointing  of 
nature  towards  those  exertions  of  genius  in  which  they  are  most 
likely  to  excel. 
A  genius  for  any  of  the  fine  arts,  as  I  before  observed,  always  sup- 
,   poses  taste ;  and  it  is  clear,  tliat  the  improvement  of  taste  will  serve 
both  to  forward  and  to  correct  the  operations  of  genius.     In  propor- 
tion as  the  taste  of  a  poet,  or  orator,  becomes  more  refined  Y^ritli  re- 
spect  to  the  beauties  of  composition,  it  will  certainly  assist  him  to 
produce  the  more  finished  beauties  in  his  work.     Genius,  however, 
m  a  poet  or  orator,  may  sometimes  exist  in  a  higher  degree  than 
taste ;  that  is,  genius  may  be  bold  and  strong,  when  taste  is  neither 
very  delicate,  nor  very  correct    This  is  often  the  case  in  the  infan- 
cy of  arts ;  a  period,  when  genius  frequently  exerts  itself  with  grea* 
vigour,  and  executes  with  much  warmth ;  while  taste,  which  requires 
experience,  and  improves  by  slower  degrees,  hath  not  vet  attainec' 
to  its  full  giow^th.    Homer  and  Shakspeare  are  proofs  of  what  I  now 
assert ;  in  whose  admirable  writings  are  found  instances  of  rudeness 
and  indelicacy,  which  the  more  refined  taste  of  later  writers,  who 
had  far  inferior  genius  to  them,  would  have  taught  them  to  avoid 
As  all  human  perfection  is  limited,  this  may  very  probably  be  the 
law  of  our  nature,  that  it  is  not  given  to  one  man  to  execute  witl» 
vigour  and  fire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  attend  to  all  the  lesser  ana 
more  refined  graces  that  belong  to  the  exact  perfection  of  his  work : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thorough  taste  for  those  mferlor  graces  is 
for  the  most  part,  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of  sublimity  and 
force. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  taste,  the  nature  and  impor* 
tance  of  criticism,  and  the  distinction  between  taste  and  genius; 
I  am  now  to  consider  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  taste.  Here 
opens  a  very  extensive  field ;  no  less  than  all.  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  whether  afforded  us  by 
natural  objects,  or  by  the  imitations  and  descriptions  of  them. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  my  lectures,  that  all  these 
should  be  examined  fully ;  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
discourse,  or  writing,  being  the  main  object  of  them.  All  that  I 
propose  is  to  give  some  openings  into  the  pleasures  of  taste  in 
general ;  and  to  insist  more  particularly  upon  sublimity  and  beauty. 
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We  9ro  Pvf  from  having  yet  attaioed  tq.  ^y  system  concerniiig 
this  subject  Mr.  Addison  was  the  fir^  who  attenii^ted  a  r^ukr  in- 
^ly,  in  his  Esi^y  on  the  Pleasures  of  tt^ef  maginatlony  publlsiied  at 
the  sbEth  volume  of  the  Spectator.  He  has  vwofied  these  pleasures 
under  three  heads, — ^bei^Hty,  grandeur,  and  nove^y.  His  specula- 
tions on  this  subject,  if  not  ei^oeedingly  profound,  are,  however,  very 
beautiful  and  entertaining ;  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having  opened 
a  traek^  which  was  before  unbeaten.  The  advances  nude  since  his 
time  in  this  euiious  part  of  philosophical  criticism,  are  not  very 
considerable ;  thfltugh  spme  ingenious  writers  have  pursued  tbt  suh- 
ject  This  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  that  thinness  ana  subtiW  wuicn 
are  found  to  fa^  prppertiea  of  all  the  feelings  of  taste.  They  are 
enga^ng  objects ;  but  when  we  would  lay  firm  nold  of  them,  and 
subject  them  to  a  regular  discussion,  they  are  always  ready  to  elude 
oar  grasp.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  full  enumeration  of  the  several 
objects  that  give  pleasure  to  taste :  it  is  more  difficult  to  define  all 
those  which  have  been  discovered,  and  to  reduce  them  under  pro- 
per classes ;  and,  when  we  would  go  farther,  and  investigate  the  effi- 
cient Clauses]  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  such  objects, 
hare^^  above  all,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss.  For  instance ;  vr.e  all 
earn  by  experience,  that  certain  figures  of  bodies  appear  to  us 
oiore  b^utiful  than  others.  On  inquiring  farther,  we  find  that  the 
regularity  of  some  figures,  and  the  graceful  variety  of  others,  are 
the  foundation  of  the  oeauty  which  we  discern  in  them  *,  but  when 
we  attempt  to  go  a  step  beyond  this,  and  inquire  what  is  the  cause 
jf  regularity  and  variety  producing  in  our  minds  the  sensation  of 
ueau^,  any  reason  we  can  assign  is  extremely  imperfect  These 
irst  principles  of  internal  sensation,  nature  seems  to  have  covered 
^vith  an  impenetrable  veiL 

It  is  some  cqmfort,  however,  that  although  the  efficient  cause  be 
obscure,  the  final  cause  of  those  sensations  lies  in  many  cases  more 
9pen :  and,  in  entering  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  avoid  ta]dng  notice 
fit  the  strong  impression  which  the  powers  of  taste  ai^d  imagina- 
tion are  calculated  to  give  us  of  the  benignity  of  our  Creator.  By 
endowing  us  with  such  powers,  he  hath  widely  enlarged  tlie  sphere 
of  the  pleasure  of  human  life ;  and  those,  too,  of  a  Kind  the  most 
pure  and  innocent  The  necessary  purposes  of  life  piiglit  have 
been  abundantly  answered,  though  our  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing 
had  only  served  to  distinguish  external  objects,  without  conveying 
to  us  any  of  those  refined  and  delicate  sensations  of  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, with  which  we  are  now  so  much  delighted.  This  additional 
embellishment  and  glory,  which  for  promoting  our  entertainment, 
tfae  Author  of  nature  hath  poured  forth  upon  his  works,  is  one  stri- 
king testimony,  amon^  many  others,  of  benevolence  and  goodness. 
This  thought,  which  Air.  Addison  first  started,  Br.  Akenside,  in  bis 
oomn  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  has  happily  pursued. 

.••••••••.••  Not  content 

With  erery  food  of  li&  to  noorMi  man, 
Bf  kind  fllniiont  of  tho  wooderinf^MiMt, 
Thoo  mnk'tt  nU  nntnre  bMBt jT  to  idt  679^ 
Qrmurietohisear. 
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I  shall  begin  with  considering  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  sub- 
limity or  grandeur,  which  I  propose  to  treat  at  some  length  ; 
bothy  as  this  has  a  character  more  precise  and  distinctly  marked 
than  any  other  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination^  and  as  it  coin- 
rides  more  directly  with  our  main  subject  For  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness I  shall|  first,  treat  of  the  grandeur  or  sublimity  of  external 
objects  themselves,  which  will  employ  the  rest  of  this  lecture ;  and, 
afterwards,  of  the  description  of  such  objects,  or,  of  what  is  called 
tlie  sublime  in  writing,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  following 
lecture. '  I  distinguish  these  two  things  from  one  another,  the  gran- 
deur of  the  objects  themselves  when' they  are  presented  to  the  eye^ 
and  the  description  of  that  grandeur  in  discourse  or  writing;  though 
most  critics,  inaccurately  I  think,  blend  them  together;  and  I  con- 
sider grandeur  and  sublimity  as  terms  synonymous,  or  nearly  so. 
If  there  be  any  distinction  between  them,  it  arises  from  sublimity's 
expressing  grandeur  in  its  highest  degree.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe,  in  words,  the  precise  impression  which 
great  and  sublime  objects  make  upon  us,  when  we  behold  them ;  but 
every  one  has  a  conception  of  it  It  produces  a  sort  of  internal  ele- 
va.tion  and  expansion ;  it  raises  the  mind  much  above  its  ordinary 
state,  and  fills  it  with  a  degree  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  which  it 
cannot  well  express.  The  emotion  is  certainly  delightful ;  but  it  is 
altogether  of  the  serious  kind ;  a  degree  of  awfiilness  and  solem- 
nity, even  approaching  to  severity,  commonly  attends  it  when  at  its 
height ;  very  distinguishable  from  the  more  gay  and  brisk  emotion 
raised  by  beautiful  objects. 

The  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur  appears  in  the  vast  and 
boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by  nature;  such  as  wide  extend- 
ed plains,  to  which  the  eye  can  see  no  limits ;  the  firmament  ol 
heaven ;  or  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All  vastiiess  pro- 
duces the  impression  of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  space  extended  in  length,  makes  not  so  strong  an  impression 
as  height  or  depth.  Though  a  boundless  plain  be  a  grand  object, 
yet  a  high  mountain,  to  which  we  look  up,  or  an  awful  precipice  or 
tower  whence  we  look  down  on  the  objects  which  lie  below,  is  still 
more  so.  The  excessive  grandeur  of  the  firmament  arises  from  its 
height  joined  to  its  boundless  extent ;  and  that  of  the  ocean,  not 
from  its  extent  alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion  and  ii  resistible 
force  of  that  mass  of  waters.  Wherever  space  is  concerned,  it  <b 
clear  that  amplitude  or  greatness  of  extent,  in  one  dimension  or 
other,  is  necessary  to  grandeur.  Remove  all  bounds  from  any  ob- 
ject, and  you  presently  render  it  sublime.  Hence  infinite  space^ 
endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the  mind  with  great  ideas. 

From  this  some  have  imagined,  that  vastness,  or  amplitude  of  ex- 
tent, is  the  foundation  of  aU  sublimity.  But  I  cannot  be  of  this 
opinion,  because  many  object<(  appear  sublime  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  space  at  all.  Such,  for  instance,  is  ereat  loudness  of  sound. 
The  biurst  of  thunder  or  of  cannon,  the  roarmg  of  winds,  the  shout- 

'  See  a  Fhilotophical  Inquiry  into  the  Ori^n  of  our  Ideu  of  the  Subldne  and 
Beaiiiiful : — Dr.  Gerard  on  Tatte,  section  i'    -  FJemenU  of  O'ticitm,  chap.  it. 
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ing  of  multitudes,  the  sound  of  vast  cataracts  of  water,  are  an 
incontestably  grand  objects.  '^I  heard  the  yoice  of  a  great  ikulti- 
^tude,  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  of  mighty  tbunderings^ 
•*  saying,  Allelujah."  In  general  we  may  observe,  that  great  powei 
and  strength  exerted,  always  raise  sublime  ideas  ;  and  perh^s  the 
most  copious  source  of  these  is  derived  from  this  quarter.  Hence 
the  grandeur  of  earthquakes  and  burning  mountains ;  of  gieat 
conflagrations ;  of  the  stormy  ocean,  and  overflowing  waters ;  of 
tempests  of  wind ;  of  thunder  and  lightning;  and  of  all  the  uncom- 
mon violence  of  the  elements.  Nothing  is  more  sublime  than 
mighty  power  and  strength.  A  stream  that  runs  within  its  banks,  is 
a  beautifol  object,  but  when  it  rushes  down  with  the  impetuosity  and 
noise  of  a  torrent,  it  presently  becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions 
and  other  animals  of  strength,  are  drawn  sublime  comparisons  in 
poets.  A  race-horse  is  looked  upon  with  pleasure ;  but  it  is  the 
war-horse, "  whose  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,'^  that  carries  gran- 
deur in  its  idea.  The  engagement  of  two  great  armies,  as  it  is  the 
highest  exertion  of  human  might,  combines  a  variety  of  sources  of 
the  sublime ;  and  has  accordingly  been  always  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  mamificent  spectacles  that  can  be  either  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  the  imagination  in  descriptioiu 

For  the  farther  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and  awful  kind,  and  even  bordering  on 
the  terrible,  tend  greatly  to  assist  the  sublime ;  such  as  darkness, 
solitude,  and  silence.  What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  that  elevate 
the  mind  in  the  highest  degree,  and  produce  the  sublime  sensation  ?  , 
Not  the  gay  landscape,  the  flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city ;  but 
the  hoary  mountain,  and  the  solitary  lake ;  the  aged  forest,  and  the 
torrent  falli  ng  o  ver  the  rock.  Hence,  too,  night-scenes  are  common- 
ly the  most  sublime.  The  firmament  when  filled  with  stars,  scattered 
in  such  vast  numbers,  and  with  such  magnificent  profusion,  strikes  the 
imagination  with  a  more  awful  grandeur,  than  when  we  view  it  eh- 
lightened  by  all  the  splendour  of  the  sun.  The  deep  sound  of  a  great 
bell,  or  the  striking  of  a  great  clock,  are  at  anytime  grand ;  but  when 
heapd  amid  the  silence  and  stillness  of  the  night,  they  become  doub- 
ly so.  Darkness  is  very  commonly  applied  for  adding  sublimity  to 
all  our  ideas  of  the  Deity.  ^He  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion;  he 
^  dwelleth  in  the  thick  cloud.''    So  Milton : 

How  oft,  amidst 

Thick  clottdf  and  dark,  does  heaven's  an-ruliug  Sire 

Choose  to  reside,  bis  gloiy  anobscur'd. 

And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  roond 

Circles  his  throne Book  II.  268. 

Observe,  with  how  much  art  Virgil  has  introduced  all  those  ideas  of 
silence,  vacuity,  and  darkness,  when  he  is  going  to  introduce  his  hero 
to  the  infernal  regions,  and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep. 

Dii,  quibos  imperium  est  animarum,  nmbrrqae  silentesi 
Et  Chaos,  ef  Phlegethon,  ioca  nocte  silentia  lat^ 
Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui ;  sit  numine  vestro 
Pandere  res  altA  terrft  et  caligine  mersas.  * 

Jbant  obscuri,  sola  sub  nocte,  per  umbram- 
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Perqoe  domot^  Dtlii  racnoty  et  faiaiiia  regna ; 
Qatid  per  mceitun  lanam,  tub  lac*  ■uUignA 
£«t  iter  in  Sylvis * 

These  panages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  as  instances  of  sub- 
lime writing,  though  in  themselves  they  truly  are  so,  as  to  show,  by 
the  effect  ofthem,  that  the  objects  which  they  present  to  us,  belong 
to  the  class  of  sublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  are  farther  to  remark,  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  sub- 
lime* Though  it  render  the  object  indistinct,  the  impression,  how- 
ever, may  be  great;  for  as  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed, 
it  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and  another  to  make  it  affect- 
ing to  the  imagination ;  and  the  imagination  may  be  strongly  affect- 
ed, and,  in  fact,  often  is  so,  by  objects  of  which  we  have  no  clear 
coneeption.  Thus  we  see,  that  almost  all  the  descriptions  riven  us 
of  the  appearances  of  supernatural  beings,  carry  some  sublimity, 
though  the  conceptions  which  they  afford  us  be  confused  and  indis- 
tinct Their  sublimity  arises  from  the  ideas,  which  they  always 
convey,  of  superior  power  and  might,  joined  with  an  awful  obscuri- 
ty. We  may  see  this  fully  exemplified  in  the  following  noble  pas- 
sage of  the  book  of  Job.  ^^  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the 
^  night,  when  deep  sleep  fedleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and 
^tremUiug,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit 
^  passed  before  my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  stood 
<< still;  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image  was 
^  before  mine  eyes ;  there  was  silence ;  and  I  heard  a  voice— Shall 
^mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?''t  (Job  iv.  15.)  No  ideas,  it  is 
plain,  are  so  sublime  as  those  taken  from  the  Supreme  Being ;  the 
most  unknown,  but  the  greatest  of  all  objects;  the  infinity  of  whose 
nature,  and  the  eternity  of  whose  duration,  joined  with  the  omnipo- 
tence of  his  power,  though  they  surpass  our  conceptions,  yet  exalt 

•   *  Te  fQbtemneaii  godf ,  wboie  awfal  9wnw 
Tbe  gliding  ghoitf  and  silent  shades  ooej : 
O  C^ImM,  hear !  and  FhlegeUion  profound ! 
Whose  aolemn  empire  ttrotches  wide  arooad ; 
Give  me,  ye  great  tremendous  powers !  to  teU 
Of  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  depths  of  hell ; 
OiTO  me  your  mighty  secrets  to  display^ 
Fwmtboee  black  f««lmt  of  daiknets  to  the  day.  pitt. 

Obooire  they  went ;  thnw|^  dreary  shades  that  led 

Along  the  watte  dominions  of  the  dead  ; 

As  wander  travellers  In  woods  by  night. 

By  the  moon's  doobtfnl  and  malignant  Ught  dbtubv. 

f  The  pictore  which  Lncietfais  hat  drawn  of  the  domhiioii  of  snperMMoa  over 
mankind,  representing  it  as  a  portentous  spectre  showing  its  head  from  the  douds 
and  disinayinr  the  whole  human  race  with  hs  conntenanoey  together  with  the  ma^ 
nanimity  of  Spknrut  in  raising  himself  up  agahut  it,  carriet  all  the  grandeur  of  a 
sobliaM,  obscure,  and  awAd  imager 

Humana  ante  oeulet  ftede  cum  rlta  Jaceret 
In  terris,  oppressa  craTl  sub  religione, 
i^am  capat  cmli  re^mibus  ostendebat, 
Horribfll  super  aspeettf  mortallbus  installs, 
Primum  Grahu  hmo  mortales  toUere  contra 
Estoculos  ausus.***.* 
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them  to  the  highest  In  general,  all  objects  that  are  greatly  raised 
above  us,  or  far  removed  m>m  us,  either  in  space  or  in  time,  are  apt 
to  strike  us  as  great  Our  viewing  them,  as  throu^  the  mist  of 
distanee  or  antiquity,  is  favourable  to  the  impressions  of  their  subli* 
mity. 

As  obscurity  so  disorder  too,  is  v^y  compatible  with  grandeur . 
nay,  frequently  heightens  it  Few  things  that  are  strictly  regular 
end  methodicid,  appear  suUirae.  We  see  the  limits  on  every  side ; 
we  feel  ourselves  confined  ;  there  is  no  room  for  the  mind's  exerting 
any  great  effort  Exact  proportion  of  parts,  though  it  enten  often 
into  the  beautifuU  is  much  disregarded  in  the  sublime.  A  great 
mass  of  rocks,  thrown  togetl^r  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  wildness 
and  confurion,^ strike  the  mind  with  more  grandeur,  than  if  they  had 
been  adjusted  to  one  another  with  the  most  accurate  symmetry.      U 

In  the  feeble  attempts,  which  human  art  can  make  towards  produ- 
cing grand  objects,  (feeble,  I  jnean,  in  comparison  with  the  powen  * 
of  nature,)  greatness  of  dimensions  always  constitutes  a  principal 
part  No  pile  of  building  can  convey  any  idea  of  sublimity,  unless 
it  be  ample  and  lofty.  There  is  too,  in  architecture,  what  is  called 
greatness  of  manner ;  which  seems  chiefly  to  arise,  from  presenting 
the  object  to  us  in  one  full  point  of  view ;  so  that  it  shall  make  its 
impression  whole»  entire,  and  undivided  iq)on  the  mind*  A  Gothic 
cathedral  raises  ideas  of  grandeur  in  our  minds,  by  its  size,  its  height; 
its  awful  obscurity,  its  strength,  its  antiquity,  and  its  durability. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of  sublime  objects, 
which  may  be  called  the  moral,  or  sentimental  sublime;  arising 
from  certain  exertions  of  the  human  mind ;  from  ceHain  affections, 
and  actions,  of  our  fellow-creatures.  These  will  be  found  to  be  all, 
or  chiefly,  of  that  class,  which  comes  under  the  name  of  magnanimi- 
ty or  heroism :  and  they  produce  an  effect  extremely  similar  to 
what  is  produced  by  the  view  of  ^*and  objects  in  nature;  filling  the 
mind  with  admiration,  and  elevating  it  above  itself.  A  noted  in- 
stance of  this,  quoted  by  all  Ihe  French  critics,  is  the  celebrated 
Qu'il  Mourut  of  Comeille,  in  the  traeedy  of  Horace.  In  the  fa- 
mous combat  between  the  Horatii  and  tne  Curiatii,  the  old  Horatius 
being  informed  that  two  of  his  sons  are  slain,  and  that  the  third  had 
betaken  himself  to  flight,  at  first  will  not  believe  the  report;  but  be- 
ing thoroii^ly  assurra  of  the  fiakct,  is  fired  with  all  the  sentiments  of 
high  honour  and  indignation  at  &is  supposed  unworthy  behaviour 
of  his  surviving  son.  He  is  reminded,  that  his  son  stood  alone 
aninst  three,  and  asked  what  he  wished  him  to  have  done? 
<<  To  have  died,"  he  answers.  In  tfie  same  manner  Poms,  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander,  after  a  gallant  defence,  and  asked  how 
he  wished  to  be  treated  ?  answering,  *^  Like  a  king ;''  and  Ca^ 
gar  chiding  the  pilot  who  was  afiraid  to  set  out  with  him  in  the 
storm, ^ Quid  times?  Csesarem  vehis;"are  good  instances  of  thi# 
aenamental  sublime.  Wherever,  in  some  critical  and  high  situation, 
we  behold  a  man  uncommonly  intrepid,  and  resting  upon  himself  j 
superior  to  passion  and  to  fear ;  animated  by  some  great  prmciple 
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to  the  contempt  of  popular  opinion,  of  selfish  interest,  of  dangers 
or  of  death ;  there  we  are  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime.* 

High  virtue  is  the  most  natural  and  fertile  source  of  this  moral 
.sublimity.  However,  on  some  occasions,  where  virtue  either  has 
no  place,  or  is  but  imperfectly  displayed,  yet  if  extraordinary  vigour 
and  force  of  mind  be  discovered,  we  are  not  insensible  to  a  de- 
gree of  grandeur  in  the  character;  and  from  the  splendid  conqueror 
or  the  daring  conspirator,  whom  we  are^ar  from  approving,  we 
cannot  withhold  our  admiration.!  \ 

I  have  now  enumerated  a  variety  of  instances,  both  in  inanimate 
objects  and  in  human  life,  wherein  the  sublime  -appears.  In  all 
these  instances,  the  emotion  raised  in  us  is  of  the  same  kind,  although 
the  objects  that  produce  the  emotion  be  of  widely  different  kinds* 
A  question  next  arises,  whether  we  are  able  to  discover  some  one 
fundamental  quality  in  which  all  these  different  objects  agree,  and 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  producing  an  emotion  of  the  same  na 
ture  in  our  minds  ?  Various  hypotheses  have  been  formed  concern 
ing  this ;  but,  as  far  as  appears  to  me,  hitherto  unsatisfactory* .  Soma 
have  imagined  that  amplitude,  or  great  extent,  joined  with  simp^ci« 
ty,  is  either  immediately,  or  remotely,  the  fundamental  quality  oi 
whatever  is  sublime ;  but  we  have  seen  that  amplitude'is  confined 
to  one  species  of  sublime  objects,  and  cannot,  without  violen^.t  strain* 

*The  sublimei  in  natural  and  in  moral  objects,  ii  brought  before  «m  in  on 
▼i«w,  and  compared  together,  in  the  following  beautiful  passage  4^  AIiofasijA 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination : 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres. 

Wheeling,  unshaken,  thro*  the  void  immense ; 

And  speak,  0  man !  does  this  capaciouA  scene. 

With  half  that  kindling*  majesty  dilate 

Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rosei 

Refulgent,  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  callM  aload 

On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail  ? 

For,  1o!  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust, 

And  Rome  again  is  free.  Bode  L 

i  Snius  Italicus  has  studied  to  give  an  august  idea  of  Hannibal^  by  /^presenting  him 
80  sarrounded  with  all  his  victories,  in  the  place  of  guards.  One  who  had  farmed  a 
design  of  assassinating  him  in  the  midst  of  a  feast,  is  thus  addressed : 

Fallit  te,  mensas,  Inter  quod  credis  inermem  ; 

Tot  bellts  quKsita  yiro,  tot  ccedibus,  armat 

Majestas  sterna  ducem.    Si  admoveris  ora 

Cannas  et  Trebiam  ante  ocalos,  Trasymenaque  busta 

£t  Fault  stare  ingentem  miraberis  umbram. 
A  thought  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  occurs  in  a  French  anthor :  ^  11  se 
*<  cache ;  mais  sa  reputation  le  dteouvre ;  II  marche  saas  suite  &  sans  6quipage ; 
Mmais  chacun,  dans  son  esprit,  le  met  sur  un  char  de  triomphe.  On  compte  en  le 
'^vijytMf  lesennemis  qu'il  a  vaincus,  non  pas  les  serviteurs  qui  le  suivent.  Tout 
<*  setil  qu*il  est,  on  se  figure,  autour  de  lui,  ses  vertus,  et  ses  victotres,  qui  I'accoDY- 
<<  pttffnfnit.  Moins  il  est  snperbe,  plus  il  devient  v6n6rable.''  Oraison  f"n6bre  de 
M.  Se  Turenne,  par  M.  F16chier.  Both  these  passages  are  splendid,  rather  than 
(kiiblinie.  In  the  first,  there  is  a  want  o(  justness  in  the  thought:  in  the  secondf 
of  simplicity  m  the  expression. 
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iDg  be  applied  to  them  all.  The  author  of  *^  a  Philoeophical  In- 
**  quiiyinto  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  the  subUme  and  beautiful,'^* 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  several  ingenious  and  original  thoughts 
upon  this  subject,  proposes  a  formal  theory  upon  this  foundation, 
that  terror  is  the  source  of  the  sublime,  and  that  no  objects  have, 
this  character,  but  such  as  produce  impressions  of  pain  and  danger. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  terrible  objects  are  highly  sublime  ;  and 
that  grandeur  does  not  refuse  an  alliance  with  the  idea  of  danger 
But  though  this  is  very  properly  illustrated  by  the  author,  (many  of 
whose  sentiments  on  that  bead  I  have  adopted,)  yet  he  seems  to 
stretch  his  theory  too  far,  when  he  represents  the  sublime  as  con- 
sisting wholly  in  modes  of  danger,  or  of  pain.  For  the  proper 
sensation  of  sublimity  appears  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  sen- 
sation of  either  of  these  ;  and  on  several  occasions,  to  be  entirely 
separated  from  them.  In  many  grand  objects,  there  is  no  coinci- 
dence with  terror  at  all ;  as  in  the  magnificent  prospect  of  wide 
extended  plains,  and  of  the  starry  firmament ;  or  in  the  moral  dis- 
positions and  sentiments,  which  we  view  with  high  admiration  ;  and 
in  many  painful  and  terrible  objects  also,  it  is  clear  there  is  no  soil 
of  grandeur,  ^he  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  bite  of  a  snake, 
are  exceedingly  terrible  ;  but  are  destitute  of  all  claim  whatever  to 
sublimity.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  mighty  force  or  power, 
whether  accompanied  with  terror  or  not,  whether  employed  in  pro- 
tecting, or  in  alarming  us,  has  a  better  title,  than  any  thing  that  has 
yet  been  mentioned,  to  be  the  fundamental  quality  of  the  sublime  ; 
as,  after  the  review  which  we  have  taken,  there  does  not  occur  to 
me  any  sublime  object,  into  the  idea  of  which,  power,  strength,  and 
force,  either  enter  not  directly,  or  are  not  at  least  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea,  by  leading  our  thoughts  to  some  astonishing 
power  as  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  object.  However,  I 
do  not  insist  upon  tliis  as  sufficient  to  found  a  general  theory :  ^  is 
enough,  to  have  given  this  view  of  the  nature  and  different  kinds  of 
sublime  objects ;  by  which  I  hope  to  have  laid  a  proper  foundation 
for  discussing,  with  greater  accuracy,  the  sublime  in  writing  and 
composition. 

*Mr  Burke. 
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Q,UESTI03rS. 


How  are  ta^te,  criticism,  and  genius, 
eurrcntly  employed?  What  therefore 
IB  here  neceaeary  ?  What  is  true  criti- 
cism ;  what  object  does  it  propose ;  and 
hTw  does  ii  proceed  ?  Of  the  rules  of 
criticism,  what  is  remarked  ?  On  the 
observation  of  what  beauties  is  criti- 
cism founded  7  How  is  this  illustrated 
from  Aristotle's  rules  conceriiincr  the 
unity  of  action  in  dramatic  and  epic 
.  raPO?ition?    Of    such  observations. 


what  is  remarked  ?  Why  may  a  mas- 
terly genius  untaught,  compose  agree- 
ably to  the  most  important  rules  of 
criticism?  What  illustration  is  given? 
Why  is  diisno  argument  against  the 
usefulness  <5f  criticism  as  an  art  ?  Afl 
no  observations  or  rules  can  supply  the 
defects  of  genius,  or  inspire  it  where  it 
is  wanting,  what  are  their  advantaires  ? 
For  what  are  critical  rules  chiefly  de- 
signed? For  what  must  wv,  look  U) 
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jAixtit  ?  What  advantage  do  We  de- 
rive from  what  has  been  said?  How 
have  critics  been  represented?  Why 
are  not  such  prefaces  calculated  to 
fifive  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
Keniue  of  the  author  ?  Upon  what  sup- 
position do  the  declamations  against 
cnticism  commonly  proceed?  How 
doos  it  appear  that  this  is  not  true? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Why  will  the 
number  of  incompetent  critics  altrays 
be  great;  and  what  follows?  What 
more  plausible  objection  may  be  formed 
against  criticism?  Accordmg  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  last  lecture^ 
Co  whom  must  the  last  appeal  in  every 
work  of  taste  be  made;  and  why? 
With  respect  to  this,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  is  this  observation  illustrated  ?  In 
such  cases,  of  the  public,  and  of  trae 
criticism,  what  is  said?  The  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  as  dramatic  compositicxiBy 
contain  the  ^roeaest  vk>latk)ns  of  the 
laws  of  criticism;  why  then  are  th^ 
admired?  With  what,  in  his  writings^ 
are  we  displeased;  but  in  what  does 
lie  surpass  all  other  writers?  What 
does  our  author  next  proceed  to  ex- 

Elain  ?  How  do  taste  and  genius  differ  ? 
low  is  this  difference  illustrated? 
What  does  genius,  therefore,  deserve 
to  be  considered ;  and  what  does  it  im- 
port? Which  forms  the  critic;  and 
which  the  poet  and  orator?  On  the 
common  aceeptatkn  of  the  word  senius, 
what  is  it  proper  to  observe ;  and  what 
is  it  used  to  signify  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
traled  ?  Whence  is  this  talent  for  ex- 
celling received  ?  Of  the  effect  of  art 
and  study,  what  is  remarked?  How  is 
the  remark  illustrated,  that  genius  is 
more  limited  in  its  sphere  of  operatkm 
than  taste?  Wliat  is  sakl  of  a  universal 
genius ;  and  why  ?  Why  is  this  remark 
here  made?  As  a  genrasi^  the  fine 
arts  supposes  taste,  what  is  clear? 
How  ia  this  illustrated,  in  reference  to 
m  poet  or  an  orator?  What  remark  fbl- 
lovrs,  and  when  is  this  the  case?  OT 
the  writings  of  Homer  and  Shakfipeare, 
as  proofs  of  this  observatkm,  what  is 
saia  ?  As  all  human  periection  is  limit- 
ed, what,  in  all  iprcbability,  fe  a  law  of 
oar  nature?  Having  explained  the 
nature  of  taste,  &c.  what  are  we  next 
to  consider  ?  How  extensive  is  the  field 
that  is  here  opened  to  tie?  Why  need 
not  all  these  be  examined  fully  ?  What 
is  all  tFiat  our  author  proposes?  Who 


was  the  fint  that  attempted  a  ngiilaf 
inquiry  into  the  ilourcet  of  the  pleamiffis 
of  taste;  and  under  what  heads  has 
he  reduced  them  ?  Of  his  speculations 
on  this  subject  what  is  remarked ;  and 
of  what  has  he  the  merR?  Why  have 
not  very  cdnskleraMe  mclvanees  beeb 
made  smoe  his  time,  in  this  part  of 
philosophical  criticism  ?  Whatisa  very 
difficult  task;  and  when  do  we  find 
ourselves  at  a  loss?  How  is  this  illus* 
troted  ?  Of  the  efficient  and  final  cause 
of  these  sensations,  what  is  observed; 
and,  CHI  entering  on  this  subject,  what 
can  we  not  avoid?  What  remark  fol- 
lows? Without  what  might  the  neces- 
sary purposes  of  life  have  been  abun- 
dantly answered?  Of  this  additiiinal 
embellishment  and  glory^  what  is  ob- 
served? By  whom^  and  in  what  lan- 
guage, has  this  thought  been  happily 
preserved? 

With  what  does  qpr  author  be^ ; 
and  why  does  he  propose  to  treat  it  at 
some  length?  What  is  the  order  in 
which  he  proposes  to  treat  it?  What 
two  things  does  our  author  distinguish; 
and  what  does  he  consider  syiiocumous 
terms?  If  there  be  any  distinction 
between  them,  whence  does  it  arise  ? 
What  is  h  not  easy  to  describe  in 
words?  What  effect  does  it  produce? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  emotion  that 
it  produces;  and  from  what  is  this 
veiy  distinguifiiiable?  In  what  does 
the  sistolest  form  of  external  grandemr 
appear?  What  examples  are  given? 
Though  all  vastness  produces  me  im- 
pression of  sublimity,  yet,  what  is  to  be 
remarked?  How  b  this  illustrated? 
Whence  arises  the  exeeaive  grandeur ' 
of  tiie  firmament;  and  of  the  ocean? 
Wherever  space  is  eoneemed,  what  is 
evident?  How  is  this  illustrated;  and 
hence,  what  Allows?  fVom  thie^  what 
have  some  imagined?  ^Q^  is  net  our 
author  of  this  opinion?  What  are  in- 
contestdbly  grand  objeets?  What  iV 
lustration  is  ^ven?  In  general,  wliat 
may  we  observe;  and  hence,  what  fol- 
lows ?  When  is  a  stream  of  water  beau- 
tiftil ;  and  when  sublime?  Froia  what 
animals  do  we  draw  subhnie  compari^ 
sons  ?  What  remark  follows  ?  Row  has 
the  engagement  of  two  great  armies 
always  ^en  considered;  and  why? 
Farther  to  Illustrate  this  subject,  wna€ 
lis  it  proper  to  remark?  *•  What  are  the 
(scenes  of  nature  that  elevate  tlic  mii^ 
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JB  the  higliMt  dQgt«e^  and  ]>rodnee  th« 
■obliiDe  seoBalioo?"  Hence,  wliat  ibl- 
lows;  aod  what  UlustratkHi  is  ^ven? 
For  what  purpose  is  darkness  very 
eommonly  ap^died  ?  What  lUostrntionB 
elte  ffiven  from  David,  ftom  Milton, 
«iid  mm  Virgil?  For  what  are  these 
passages  here  quoted  1  From  what  ob- 
^rvatjon  does  it  appear  that  obscurity 
IS  not  unikvoorable  to  the  sublime  ? 
^Imsy  in  the  descriptions  of  the  ap- 
pearances ofgapemataral  bemgs^  what 
do  we  see  ?  From  what  does  their  sub- 
L'mity  arise  ?  In  what  passage  may  we 
see  this  fully  exemplified  ?  ^1^  &t^ 
ideas  taken  tVom  the  Supreme  Being 
tnote  sublmw  than  any  others?  In 
general,  what  objects  strdce  IB  as  great ; 
and  what  is  favourable  to  the  impres- 
siona  of  their  sublimity?  How  does  it 
appear  that  disorder  frequently  heigh- 
tens grandeul*?   Of  exact  p»rtyporSon 
of  parts,  what  k  said?  How  is  this  H- 
luBtrated  from  an  irregular  mass  of 
rocks?  In  the  attempts  which  human 
art  can  make  towards  producing  the 
fiublmie,  what  always   constitutes  a 
principal  part?  From  what  does  great- 
ness of  manner,  in  architecture,  seem 
chiefly  to  arise?  By  what  does  a  Gothic 
cathedral  raise  ideas  of  grandeur  in  the 
mind?  What  class  of  sublime  objects 
still  remain  to  be  mentioned ;  and  from 
what   do  they  arise?   Under  what 
names  do  they  chiefly  fall ;  and  what 
effect  do  diey  produce?   Repeat  the 
instances  given  from  ComeiUe,  from 
Porus  and  Alexander,  and  from  Cssar 
and  the  pilot.  Where  are  we  struck 
with  a  i»ense  of  the  sublime  ?  Repeat 
the  passage  from  Akenside.    What  is 
the  most  natural  source  of  this  sub- 
limity ?  On  what  occasbns,  when  virtue 
either  has  no  place,  or  is  imperfectly 


displayed,  can  we  not  withhold  our  ad- 
miration i  Of  the  emotk)n  raised  in  the 
variety  of  instances  enimierated,  wliuBil 
IS  said?  What  question  next  araes? 
What  have  some  knagined  to  be  the 
fundamental  qudity  of  ^  snblime; 
but  what  have  we  seen?  What  tlieory 
is  |)roposed  by  Mr.  Burke ;  what  is  said 
of  it ;  and  why  ?  In  what  grand  ob- 
jects, or  moral  dispositions  and  senti- 
ments, is  there  no  oomcidence  with 
terror;  and  in  what  terrible  (Ejects, 
also,  is  there  no  sort  of  grandeur? 
What  is  our  author  inclined  to  think  is 
the  fundamental  quality  of  the  sub- 
lime ;  and  for  what  reason? 


ANALYSia 

1.  Criticism. 

A.  The  definitkm  of  CritiRism. 

B.  The  natare  and  object  of  Criti- 

cism. 
c.  Objections  to  it  considered. 

2.  Genius. 

A.  The  distinction  between  Taste 

«ud  GenhiB. 

B.  T*ie  nature  of  Genius. 

c.  The  connexion  between  Taste 
and  Geniu& 

3.  The  pleasures  of  Taste. 

A.  Mr.  Addison's  Theory. 

B.  The  sources  of  the  pleasoras  of 

Taste. 

4.  Grandeur,  or  Sublimity,  in  external 

objects. 

A.  The  nature  of  Sublimity. 

B.  The  sources  of  Sublimity. 
c.  Solemn  and  awful  objects. 

D.  Obscurity. 

E.  Disorder. 

F.  Moral  Sublimity. 

a.  The  foundatkm  of  the  Siibliroa 
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TiHE  SUBLIME  IN  WRITING. 

Having  treated  of  grandeur  or  sublimity  in  external  objects,  ihe 
way  seems  now  to  be  cleared,  for  treating,  with  more  advanta^  of 
the  descriptions  of  such  objects ;  or,  of  what  is  called  the  sublmie  in 
writinn:.  Though  I  may  appear  early  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  tms  subject ;  yet,  as  the  subfime  is  a  species  of  writing  which  de- 
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pends  less  than  any  other  on  the  artificial  embellishments  of  rheto- 
ricy  it  may  be  examined  with  as  much  propriety  Here,  as  in  <any  sub* 

sequent  part  of  the  lectures. 

Many  critical  terms  have  unfortunately  been  employed  in  a  sense 
too  loose  and  vague ;  none  more  so,  than  that  of  the  sublime. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Caesar's  Commenta- 
ries, and  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  written  :  a  style  remarkably 
pure,  simple,  and  elegant ;  but  tiie  most  remote  from  the  sublime 
of  any  of  the  classical  authors.  Yet  this  author  has  a  German  critic, 
Johannes  Guiielmus  Bergerus,  who  wrote  no  longer  ago  than  the 
year  1720,  pitched  upon  as  the  perfect  model  of  the  sublime,  and  has 
composed  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  De  naturalipulchritudine  Ora* 
tionia;  the  express  intention  of  which  is  to  show,  that  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries contain  the  most  complete  exemplifies  Uon  of  all  Longi- 
nus's  rules  relating  to  sublime  writing.  Thi^mention  as  a  strong 
proof  of  the  confused  ideas  which  have  prevailed,  concerning  this 
subject.  The  true  sense  of  sublime  writing,  undoubtedly,  is  such  a 
description  of  objects,  or  exhibition  of  sentiments,  which  are  in 
themselves  of  a  sublime  nature,  as  shall  give  us  strong  impressions 
of  them.  But  there  is  another  very  indefinite,  and  therefore  very 
improper,  sense,  which  has  been  too  often  put  apon  it ;  when  it  is 
applied  to  signify  any  remarkable  and  distinguishing  excellency  of 
composition  ;  whether  it  raise  in  us  the  ideas  of  grandeur,  or  those 
of  gentleness,  elegance,  or  any  other  sort  of  beauty.  In  this  sense, 
Caesar's  Commentaries  may,  indeed,  be  termed  sublime,  and  so  may 
many  sonnets,  pastorals,  and  love  elegies,  as  well  as  Homer's  Iliad. 
But  this  evidently  confounds  the  use  of  words,  and  marks  no  one 
species,  or  character,  of  composition  whatever. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  observe,  that  the  sublime  is  too  often 
used  in  this  last  and  improper  sense,  by  the  celebrated  critic  Longi- 
nus,  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject.  He  sets  out,  indeed,  with  des- 
cribing it  in  its  just  and  proper  meaning ;  as  something  that  elevates 
the  mind  above  itself,  and  fills  it  witli  high  conceptions,  and  a  noble 
pride.  But  from  tbis  view  of  it  he  frequently  departs;  and  substi- 
tutes in  the  place  of  it,  whatever,  in  any  strain  of  composition,  pleases 
highly.  Thus,  many  of  the  passages  which  he  produces  as  instances 
ouhe  sublime^are  merely  elegant,  without  having  the  most  distant 
relation  to  propersubliniity;  witness  Sappho'sfamous  ode, on  which 
he  descants  at  considerable  length.  He  points  out  five  sources  of 
the  sublime.  The  first  is  boldness  or  grandeur  in  the  thoughts ; 
the  second  is,  the  pathetic ;  the  third,  the  proper  application  of 
figures ;  the  fourth,  the  use  of  tropes  and  beautiful  expressions ;  the 
fifth,  musical  structure  and  arrangement  of  words.  This  is  the  plan 
of  one  who  was  writing  a  treatise  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the  beauties  of 
writing  in  general ;  not  of  the  sublime  in  particular.  For  m  these 
five  heads,  only  the  two  first  have  any  peculiar  relation  to  tne  sub- 
lime ;  boldness  and  grandeur  in  the  thoughts,  and  in  some  instances 
the  pathetic,  or  strong  exertions  of  passion ;  the  other  three,  tropes*, 
figures,  and  musical  arrangement,  have  no  more  relation  to  the 

ublime^  than  to  other  kinds  of  good  writing;  perhaps  le^^s  ti  tne 
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sublime,  than  to  any  other  species  whatever ;  because  it  requires 
less  the  assistance  of  ornament    From  this  it  appears,  that  clear  and 

frecise  ideas  on  this  head  are  not  to  be  expected  from  that  writer, 
would  not,  however,  be  understood,  as  if  I  meant,  by  this  censure, 
to  represent  his  treatise  as  of  small  value.  I  khow  no  critic^  ancient 
or  modern,  that  discovers  a  more  lively  relish  of  the  beauties  of  fine 
writing,  thanLonginus ;  and  he  has  also  the  merit  of  being  himself 
an  ex  liellent,  and  in  several  passages,  a  truly  sublime,  writer.  But 
as  his  work  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  standard  on  this  sub- 
ject,  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  give  my  opinion  concerning  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  It  deserves  to  be  consulted,  not  so 
much  for  distinct  instruction  concerning  the  sublime,  as  fi)r  excellent 
general  ideas  concerning  beauty  in  writing. 

I  return  now  to  the  proper  and  natural  idea  of  the  sublime  in 
composition.  The  foundation  of  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  object  described.  Unless  it  be  such  an  object  as,  if  pre- 
sented to  our  eyes,  if  exhibited  to  us  in  reality,  would  raise  ideas  of 
that  elevating,  that  awful  and  magnificent  kind,  which  we  call  sub- 
lime ;  the  description,  however  finely  drawn,  is  not  entitled  to  come 
under  this  class.  This  excludes  all  objects  that  are  merely  beautiful, 
gay,  or  elegant  In  the  next  place,  the  object  must  not  only,  in  it- 
self, be  sublime,  but  it  must  be  set  before  us  in  such  a  light  as  is  most 
proper  to  give  us  a  clear  and  full  impression  of  it ;  it  must  be  des- 
cribed with  strength,  with  conciseness,  and  simplicity.  This  depends, 
principally,  upon  the  lively  impression  which  the  poet,  or  orator,  has 
of  the  object  which  he  exhibits  ;  and  upon  his  being  deeply  affected, 
and  warmed,  by  the  sublime  idea  which  he  would  convey.  If  his  own 
feeling  be  languid,  he  can  never  inspire  us  with  any  strong  emotion. 
Instances,  which  are  extremely  necessary  on  this  subject,  will  clearly 
show  the  importance  of  all  the  requisites  which  I  have  just  now 
mentioned. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  among  the  most  ancient  authors,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  sublime.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  rude  unim- 
proved state  of  society,  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  strong  emo- 
tions of  sublimity.  The  genius  of  men  is  then  much  turned  to  admi- 
ration and  astonishment  Meeting  with  many  objects,  to  them  new 
and  strange,  their  imagination  is  kept  glowing,  and  their  passions  are 
often  raised  to  the  utmost  They  think,  and  express  themselves 
boldly,  and  without  restraint  In  the  progress  of  society,  the  gen  ius 
and  manners  of  men  undergo  a  change  more  favourable  to  accuracy, 
than  to  strength  or  sublimity. 

Of  all  writings,  ancient  or  modern,  the  sacred  Scriptures  afford  U3 
the  highest  instances  of  the  sublime.  The  descriptions  of  the  Deity, 
in  them,  are  wonderfully  noble ;  both  from  the  grandeur  of  the  ob- 
ject and  the  manner  of  representing  it.  What  an  assemblage,  for 
instance,  of  awful  and  sublime  ideas  is  presented  to  us  in  that  pas- 
sage of  the  xviiith  psalm,  where  an  appearance  of  the  Almighty  i? 
described :  ^'  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  he  heard  m j 
**  voice  oat  of  his  temple,  and  my  cry  came  before  him.     Ther^ 
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*^the  earth  shook  and  trembled,  the  foundationt  also  of  tiie  hilb 
^^  were  moved ;  because  he  was  wroth.    He  bowed  the  heaTons,  and 
**  came  down,  and  darkness  was  under  his  feet ;  and  be  did  ride  np« 
'^  on  a  Cherub,  and  did  fly ;  yea,  he  did  flj  upon  the  wings  of  the 
*^  wind.     He  made  darkness  his  secret  place ;  his  pavilion  round 
'<  about  him  were  dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky."     Hei^, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  established  in  the  last  lecture,  we  see 
with  v^at  propriety  and  success  the  circumstances  of  darkness  and 
terror  are  applied  for  heishtening  the  sublime.    So,  also,  the  pro* 
phet  Habakkuk,  in  a  similar  passage :  '^  He  stood,  and  measured 
"  the  earth :  he  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  nations.    The  ever- 
'^ lasting  mountains  were  scattered  ;  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow; 
'^  hi^  ways  are  everlasting.     The  mountains  saw  thee ;  and  liiey 
^  trembled.    The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by.     The  deep 
''  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high.'' 

The  noted  instance  given  by  Longinus,  from  Moses,  ''God  said, 
<<  let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light ;''  is  not  liable  to  the  censure 
which  I  passed  on  some  of  his  instances,  of  being  foreign  to  the 
subject  It  belongs  to  the  true  sublime ;  and  the  sublimity  of  it 
arises  from  the  strong  conception  it  gives,  of  an  exertion  of  power, 
producing  its  effect  with  the  utmost  speed  and  facility.  A  bought 
of  the  same  kind  is  magnificently  amplified  in  the  following  passage 
of  Isaiah  :  (chap.  xliv.  24,  27,  28.)  <^Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Re- 
^  deemer,  and  he  that  formed  thee  from  the  womb :  I  am  the  Lord 
'<  that  maketh  all  things,  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone,  that 
<<  Fpreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself — that  saith  to  tlie  deep,  be 
"  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers ;  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  he  is  my 
'^shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure;  even,  saying  to  Je- 
"  rusalem,  thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  temple,  thy  foundation 
'^  shall  be  laid."  There  is  a  passage  in  the  psalms,  which  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  under  this  head:  ^^God,"  says  the  psalmist,  '<stil* 
*^  leth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves,  and  the  tu- 
'<  mults  of  the  people."  The  joining  together  two  such  grand  ob^ 
jects,  as  the  raging  of  the  waters,  and  tfie  tumults  of  the  people, 
between  which  there  is  so  much  resemblance  as  to  form  a  very  na* 
tural  association  in  the  fancy,  and  the  representing  them  both  as  sub* 
ject,  at  one  moment,  to  the  command  of  God,  produces  a  noble  ef- 
fect 

Homer  is  a  poet,  who,  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  critics,  has  been 
greatly  admired  for  sublimity ;  and  he  owes  much  of  his  grandeur 
to  that  native  and  unaffected  simplicity  which  characterizes  his  man- 
ner. His  descriptions  of  hosts  engaging;  the  animation,  the  fire, 
and  rapidity,  which  he  throws  into  his  batues,  present  to  every  reader 
of  the  Iliad,  frequent  instances  of  sublime  writing.  His  introduc- 
tion of  the  gods,  tends  often  to  heighten,  in  a  high  degree,  the  ma* 
Jesty  of  his  warlike  scenes.  Hence Xonginus  bestows  such  high  and 
just  commendations  on  that  passage,  in  the  xvth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  Neptune,  when  preparing  to  issue  forth  into  the  engagement, 
is  described  as  shaking  the  mountains  with  his  steps,  and  driving 
nia  diariot  along  the  ocean.    Minerva,  arming  henelf  £ac  fight  in 
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the  vth  book ;  and  Apollo,  in  the  zrth,  leading  on  the  TAgana, 
and  flariiing  terror  with  his  ^gis  on  the  face  of  the  Greeks,  are  simi- 
lar instances  of  great  suUimity  added  to  the  description  of  battlesi 
by  the  appearances  of  those  celestial  beings.  In  the  zxth  book, 
idiere  all  the  gpds  take  part  in  the  engagement,  according  as  they 
severally  favour  either  the  Grecians  or  the  Trojans,^  the  poet's  ge« 
nius  is  signally  displayed,  and  the  description  rises  into  the  most 
awful  magnificences  All  nature  is  represented  as  in  commotion. 
Jupiter  thunders  in  the  heavens ;  Neptune  strikes  the  earth  with 
his  trident;  the  ships,  the  city,  and  the  mountains  shake;  the  earth 
trembles  to  its  centre ;  Pluto  starts  from  his  throne,  in  diead  lest 
the  secrets  of  the  infernal  region  should  be  laid  open  tQ  the  view  of 
mortals.    The  passage  is  worthy  of  being  inserted. 

The  woAb  of  Ossian  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown)  abound  with 


r«i«f  mmff^m  n»^¥iiun  twr/x**S 
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Bui  wken  tbo  powers  dewendinf  tweird  the  fight, 

Then  tunmlt  rote,  fierce  r«ge,  and  pale  affright : 

IVow  through  the  trembling  shores  Minerva  caHs, 

And  noir  she  thunders  from  the  Qredaa  walls. 

If  an,  hor'riDg  o'er  his  Troy,  his  terror  shrouds 

Iq  gbomj  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds ; 

Now  throogfa  each  Trojan  heart  he  forjr  pours, 

WMi  vofoe  arine,  from  Uion*s  topmost  towen-* 

Above,  the  sire  of  gods  bif  thunder  rolls, 

And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles ; 

BensflUh,  stem  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  ground, 

The  forests  wave,  Ae  moontafais  nod  «Miad ; 

Ttaraugb  ail  l^mminita  tremble  Ida'a  woods, 

Ah!  from  their  sources  bpjl  her  hundred  floods  s 

Troy's  turrets  totter  on  the  rockfaig  plafai, 

And  eie  toss'd  narles  beat  the  beaTlng  mafak 

Deep  ill  the  dismal  region  of  the  dead, 

Tb'  faifenml  numttdi  rear'd  bis  horrid  head, 

Leapt  from  bis  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  toy 

His  dark  domhiions  open  to  the  day ; 

And  pow  fai  Hgfat  on  Pkrto'f  drear  abodes, 

Abbosr'd  by  men,  and  dreadlbl  er'n  to  gods. 

8ucb  wars  tb'  famnortals  wage ;  such  horrors  rend 

The  worid'sYast  concave,  wiMiAe  gods  GoatauO.  von. 
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examples  of  the  sublime.  The  subjects  of  which  that  author  treats, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  writes,  are  particularly  favourable  to  it 
He  possesses  all  the  plain  and  venerable  manner  of  the  .ancient  times. 
He  deals  in  no  superfluous  or  gaudy  ornaments ;  but  throws  forth 
his  images  with  a  rapid  conciseness,  which  enables  them  to  strike  the 
mind  with  the  greatest  force.  Among  poets  of  more  polished  times 
we  are  to  look  for  the  graces  of  correct  writing,  for  just  proportion 
of  parts,  and  skilfully  conducted  narration.  In  the  midst  of  smiling 
scenery  and  pleasurable  themes,  the  gay  and  the  beautiful  will  ap- 
pear, undoubtedlv,  to  more  advantage.  But  amidst  the  rude  scenes 
of  nature  and  of  society,  such  as  Ossian  describes ;  amidst  rocks 
and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds  and  battles,  dwells  the  sublime ;  and 
naturally  associates  itself  with  that  grave  and  solemn  spirit  which 
distinguishes  the  author  of  Fingal.  <^As  autumn's  dark  storms 
**  pour  from  two  echoing  hills,  so  toward  each  other  approached  the 
^  heroes.  As  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  mix,  and 
**  roar  on  the  plain  ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark,  in  battle  met  Lochlin 
^  and  Inisfail :  chief  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief,  and  man  with 
**  man.  Steel  clanging  sounded  on  steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on 
'^  high :  blood  bursts,  and  smoke  around.  As  the  troubled  noise 
*^  of  the  ocean  when  roll  the  waves  on  high ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the 
"  thunder  of  heaven ;  such  is  the  noise  of  battle.  The  groan  of 
^  the  people  spreads  over  tlie  hills.  It  was  like  the  thunder  of  night, 
*^  when  the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona,  and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at 
"  once  on  the  hollow  wind."  Never  were  images  of  more  awful 
/^sublimity  employed  to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle. 
^'^^  I  have  produced  these  instances,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
conciseness  and  simplicity  are  essential  to  sublime  writing.  Sim- 
plicity I  place  in  opposition  to  studied  and  profuse  ornament :  and 
conciseness,  to  superfluous  expression,  l^he  reason  why  a  defect, 
either  in  conciseness  or  simplicity,  is  hurtful  in  a  peculiar  manner 
to  the  sublime,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain.  The  emotion  occa- 
sioned in  the  mind  by  some  great  or  noble  object,  raises  it  consi- 
derably above  its  ordinary  pitch.  A  sort  of  enthusiasm  is  produced, 
extremely  agreeable  while  it  lasts;  but  from  which  the  mind  is  ten- 
ding every  moment  to  fall  down  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Now, 
when  an  author  has  brought  us,  or  is  attempting  to  bring  us,  into 
this  state ;  if  he  multiplies  words  unnecessarily;  if  he  decks  the  sub- 
lime object  which  he  presents  to  us,  round  and  round,  with  glittering 
ornaments ;  nay,  if  he  throws  in  any  one  decoration  that  sinks  in  the 
least  below  the  capital  imaee,  that  moment  he  alters  the  key ;  he 
relaxes  the  tension  of  the  mind;  the  strength  of  the  feeling  is  emas- 
eulated,  the  beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  sublime  it  gone.  When 
Julius  Caesar  said  to  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  put  to  sea  with  him 
in  a  storm,  ^  Quid  times  ?  Caesarem  vehis ;"  we  are  struck  with  the 
daring  magnanimity  of  one  relpng  with  such  confidence  on  his  cause 
and  his  fortune.  These  few  wonis  convey  every  thing  necessary 
to  give  OS  tlie  impression  full.  Lucan  resolved  to  amplify  and  adorn 
the  thought.  Observe  how  every  time  he  twists  it  round,  it  departs 
£uther  firoir  the  sublime,  till  it  ends  at  last  in  tumid  declamatioii. 
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Speme  nfauu ,  inquit,  peUgi,  Tentoque  fbrtntl 

TrMle  cinam    luliam,  si,  cobIo  auctore,  recutaf» 

Me  pete.     S*>Ia  tibi  causa  hare  est  justa  tUnoris 

Vidorem  non  n6sse  tuum     queni  numina  Ottoquaai 

Dettituent ;  de  quo  male ;  udc  Fortnoa  meretor 

Cum  pott  Tota  ? enit     MHias  pemunpe  procellaj 

TateUi  secure  meft.     ZftW  ute  fretique 

lioD  puppn  Dostrn  I  nbor  est    Hanc  Cesare  pretsam 

A  floctn  defendet  onus  ;  nam  proderit  undu 

Ista  ratis.  • .  .Quid  tanta  strafe  paratur 

I|^ras  ?  quasrit  pelap  ccelique  tumultu 

<^iid  pnettet  fortuna  mihi.* —  PBABI.  f  578. 

On  account  of  the  great  importance^ of  simplicity  and  concise- 
iiess,  I  conceive  rhyme,  in  English  ^efse,  to  be,  if  not  inconsistent 
with  the  sublime,  at  least  very  unfavourable  to  it.  The  constrained 
elegance  of  this  kind  of  verse,  and  studied  smoothness  of  the  sounds, 
answering  regularly  to  each  other  at  the  end  of  the  line,  though  they 
be  quite  consistent  with  gemie  emotions,  yet  weaken  the  native 
force  of  sublimity  ;  besides,  that  the  superfluous  words  which  the 
poet  is  often  obliged  to  introduce  in  order  to  fill  up  the  rhyme,  tend 
farther  to  enfeeble  it  Homer's  description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter, 
as  shaking  the  heavens,  has  been  admired,  in  all  ages,  as  highly  sub- 
lime. Literally  translated,  it  runs  thus :  '<  He  spoke,  and  bending 
^  his  sable  brows,  gave  the  awful  nod ;  while  he  shook  the  cenestiaJ 
**  locks  of  his  immortal  head,  all  Olympus  was  shaken."  Mr.  Pope 
translates  it  thus : 

He  spoke :  aod  awful  bends  his  sable  brows, 
Shakes  bis  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  a  God. 
Higli  heaven  with  iremblini^  the  dread  signal  took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  its  centre  shook. 

The  image  is  spread  ou(,  and  attempted  to  be  beautified  ;  but  it 
u,in  truth,  weakened.  The  third  line — "The  stamp  of  fate,  and 
"  sanction  of  a  God,"  is  merely  expletive,  and  introduced  for  no 


*  But  Cesar  still  superior  to  distress,- 
Fearle&s,  and  confident  of  snre  success, 
Thus  to  the  pilot  Icud:— The  seas  despise, 
And  the  rain  threat*ningf  of  the  noisy  skies ; 
Though  gods  deny  thee  yon  Ausonian  strand, 
Yet  go,  I  charge  you,  go,  at  my  command. 
Thy  ienorance  alone  can  cause  thy  fears, 
Thon  know'st  not  what  a  freight  thy  vesRel  beam 
Thou  know*st  not  1  am  he  to  whom  'tis  giren, 
Never  to  want  the  care  of  watchful  heaven. 
Obedient  fortune  waits  my  humble  thrall, 
And  always  ready,  comes  before  1  call. 
Let  winds  and  seas,  loud  wars  at  freedom  waga, 
And  waste  upon  themselves  their  empty  rage 
A  stronger,  mightier  d«mon  is  thv  friend, 
Thou,  and  thy  bark,  on  Jnsar's  fate  depend.  « 

Thou  stand'st  amae*d  to  'iew  this  Ireadfii  tcwu 
And  wonder*st  what  the  gods  andfortime  aseaA 
But  artfully  their  bounties  thus  they  raise, 
And  from  my  danger  arrogate  new  praise  { 
Ansidst  the  fears  of  death  ther  bid  me  live^ 
And  stiU  enhance  what  they  are  sure  to  giv«.  bowb. 
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other  reason  but  to  fill  up  <fce  rhyme;  for  it  interrupts  the  descrip* 
tion,  and  clog«  the  ima^  For  the  same  reason,  out  of  mere  com- 
pliance with  the  rhyme,  Jupiter  is  represented  as  shaking  his  locks 
Jefore  he  gives  the  nod  ;*^^  Shakes  nis  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives 
*^  the  nod/'  which  is  trifling,  and  without  meaning:  whereas,  in  the 
original,  the  hair  of  his  head  shaken,  is  the  effect  of  his  nod,  and 
\  makes  a  happy  picturesque  circumstance  in  the  description.* 
'  The  boldness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  our  blank  verse,  is  infinite- 
ly more  favourable  than  rhyme,  to  all  kinds  of  sublime  poetry.  The 
fullest  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  Milton ;  an  author  whose  genius 
led  him  eminently  to  the  sublime.  The  whole  first  and  second 
books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  instances  of  it  Take  only, 
for  an  example,  the  following  noted  description  of  Satan,  after  bis 
fidl,  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  infernal  hosts : 


-He,  above  the  reft| 


.In  thape  and  gesture  proudljr  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower ;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightnets,  nor  appear'd 
Len  than  archangel  niin'd ;  and  the  excess 
Of  glorj  obscur*d :  as  when  the  sm  new  ristn,  * 
Looks  through  the  horisontal  misty  ait. 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or,  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  mooarchs.    Darken'd  so,  yet  shona 
Abore  them  all  th'  archangel. 

Here  concur  a  variety  of  sources  of  the  sublime :  the  principal  ob 
ject  eminently  great;  a  high  superior  nature,  fallen  indeed,  but  erect- 
ing itself  against  distress ;  the  grandeur  of  the  principal  objec- 
heightened,  by  associating  it  with  so  noble  an  idea  as  that  of  the  sun 
suffering  an  eclipse ;  this  picture  shaded  with  all  those  images  of 
change  and  trouble,  of  darkness  and  ternft*,  which  coincide  so  finely 
with  the  sublime  emotion;  and  the  whole  expressed  in  a  style  and 
versification,  easy,  natural,  and  simple,  but  magnificent 

I  have  spoken  of  simplicity  and  conciseness,  as  essential  to  sublime 
writing.  In  my  general  description  of  it,  I  mentioned  strength,  as 
another  necessary  requisite.  The  strength  of  description  arises,  in 
a  great  measuce,  from  a  simple  conciseness ;  but,  it  supposes  also 
something  more ;  namely,  a  proper  choice  of  circumstances  in  the 
description,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  object  in  its  full  and  most  striking 
point  of  view.  For  every  object  lias  several  faces,  so  to  speak,  by 
which  it  may  be  presented  to  us,  according  to  the  circumstances  with 
which  we  surround  it ;  and  it  will  appear  eminently  sublime,  or  nc'C, 
in  proportion  as  all  these  circumstances  are  happily  chosen,  and  of  a 
sublime  kind.  Here  lies  the  great  art  of  the  writer;  and^  indeed, 
the  great  difficulty  of  sublime  description.  If  the  descnptlon  be 
too  generaT,  and  divested  of  circumstances,  the  object  appears  in  a 
fiunt  li^t ;  it  makes  a  feeble  impression,  or  no  impression  at  all,  on 
the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  if  any  trivial  or  improper  circum- 
atanees  aro  nuii^bd,  the  whole  is  degraded. 

■  See  W«bboo  the  Beanties  of  Pcetnr. 
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A  storm  or  tempest,  for  instance,  is  a  sublime  object  m  nainra 
But  to  render  it  sublime  ip  description,  it  is  not  enough  either  to  give 
us  mere  general  expressions  concerning  the  violence  of  the  tempest, 
or  to  describe  its  common  vulgar  effects,  in  oveilhrowing  trees  and 
booses.  It  must  be  painted  with  such  circumstances  as  fiU  the  mind 
mlh  great  and  awful  ideas.  This  is  yery  happily  done  by  Virgil,  in 
the  f<ulowing  passa^ : 

Ipte  Patrr,  media  nimborum  in  nocte,  oonucft 

Fulmina  moUtur  deitrA }  quo  maxima  motu 

Terra  trenit ;  fug^  fttm ;  et  mortalia  corda 

Per  ^ntet  humilis  stravit  paror :  lUe  flagranti 

Aut  Athoy  ant  Rhodopeoi  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 

Dejicti.*-  «som.l. 

Every  circumstance  in  this  noble  description  is  the  production  of 
an  imagination  heated  and  astonished  with  the  grandeur  ^f  the  object 
If  there  be  any  defect,  it  is  in  the  words  immediately  following  those 
I  have  quoted :  ^'  Ingeminant  Austri,  et  densissimus  imber ;"  whene 
the  transition  is  made  too  hastily,  I  am  afraid,  from  the  preceding 
sublime  images,  to  a  thick  showef,  and  the  blowing  of  the  south 
wind ;  and  shows  how  difficult  it  frequently  is  to  descend  with  grace, 
without  seeming  to  fall. 

The  high  importance  of  the  rule  which  I  hav6  been  now  giving 
concerning  the  proper  choice  of  circumstances,  when  description  if 
meant  to  bs  sublime,  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to.  It  has,  however,  such  a  foundation  in  nature,  as  render 
the  least  deCexion  from  it  fatal.  When  a  writer  is  aiming  at  tlu 
beautiful  only,  his  descriptions'may  have  improprieties  in  them,  and- 
yet  be  beautiful  still.  Some  trivial,  or  misjudged  circumstances,  car 
be  overlooked  by  the  reader;  they  make  only  the  difference  of  more 
or  less :  the  gay,  or  pleasing  emotion,  which  he  has  raised,  subsists 
still.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  the  sublime.  There,  one 
trifling  circumstance,  one  mean  idea,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole 
charm.  This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  emotion  aimed  at  by 
sublime  description,  which  admits  of  no  mediocrity,  and  cannot  sub- 
sist in  a  middle  state ;  but  must  either  highly  transport  us,  or,  if  un- 
successful in  the  exeeution,  leave  us  greatly  disgusted  and  displeased* 
We  attempt  to  rise  along  with  the  writer;  the  imagination  is  awaken- 
ed, and  put  upon  the  stretch ;  but  it  requires  to  be  supported;  and 
i^  in  the  midst  of  its  efforts,  you  desert  it  unexpectedly,  down  it 
comes  with  a  painful  shock.    When  Milton,  in  his  battle  of  the 


• 


The  father  of  the  godi  his  g\ory  throudt, 

iBvohr'd  in  tempests,  and  a  nig^ht  of  cloudi ; 

An^  from  the  middle  darkness  flashing  out, 

Bf  fits  be  deals  his  fierjr  bolts  about. 

Earth  fieelt  the  motions  of  her  angry  Ood, 

Her  entrails  ttemble,  and  her  mountains  nod, 

And  flying  beasts  in  foresu  seelL  abode. 

Deep  horror  seises  every  human  breast } 

Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fears  confest : 

While  he,  from  high,  his  rolling  thunder  throws, 

And  fires  the  mountains'with  repeated  blows ; 

The  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  rent, 

The  winds  redouble,  and  the  rains  augment.  dbtsmt, 

G 
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angelsy  decribes  them  as  tearing  up  the  mountainsj  and  throwing 
Iheni  at  one  another :  there  are,  in  his  description,  as  Mr.  Addisoq 
iias  observed,  no  circumstances  but  what  are  properly  sublime : 

From  their  foundations  loos'nin^to  and  frO| 
They  pluck*d  the  seated  bills,  with  all  their  load. 
Rocks,  waters,  woods ;  and  bj  the  shaggy  tops 
Uplifting,  bore  them  in  their  hands. 

Whereas  Claudian,  in  a  fragment  upon  the  wars  of  the  giants,  ha» 
contrived  to  render  this  idea  of  their  throwing  the  mountaii^^,  which 
IS  in  iUelf  so  grand,  burlesque  and  ridiculous;  by  this  single  circum- 
stance, of  one  of  his  giants  with  the  mountain  Ida  upon  hisshoulderS| 
and  a  river  which  flowed  from  the  mountain,  running  down  along 
the  giant's  back,  as  he  held  it  up  in  that  posture.  There  is  a  de- 
scription too  in  Virgil,  which,  I  think,  is  censurable;  though  more 
slightly  in  this  respect.  It  is  that  of  the  burning  mountain  iEtna ;  a 
Dumect  certainly  very  proper  to  be  worked  up  by  a  poet  into  a  sub- 
lime description : 

Horrificisjuxta  t<yat  £tna  minis. 
Interdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  attheni  nobem, 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo,  et  candente  favilla; 
AttolUtque  *globos  flammarum,  et  sidera  lambit 
Interdum  scopulos,  avulsaqoe  viscera  montis 
Erigit  eructans,  liquefactaque  saza  sub  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glomerat,  fundoque  ezsttuat  imo.*  Jiir.  iii.  571. 

Here,  after  several  magnificent  images,  the  poet  concludes  with  per- 
sonifying the  mountain  under  this  figure,  ^^  eructans  viscera  cum 
gemitu,''  belching  up  its  bowels  witl^  a  groan ;  which,  by  likening 
Uie  mountain  to  a  sick  or  drunk  person,  degrades  the  majesty  of  the 
description.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  tell  us,  that  the  poet  here  al- 
ludes to  the  fable  of  the  giant  Enceladus  lying  under  mount  £tna ; 
and  that  he  supposes  his  motions  and  tossings  to  have  occasioned 
the  fiery  eruptions.  He  intended  the  description  of  a  sublime  ob* 
ject;  and  the  natural  ideas,  raised  by  a  burning  mountain,  are  infinite- 
ly more  lofty,  than  the  belchings  of  any  giant,  how  huge  soever.  The 
debasing  efiect  of  the  idea  which  is  here  presented,  will  arocar  in  a 
stronger  light,  by  seeing  what  figure  it  makes  in  a  poem  of  Sii*  Rich- 
ard  Blackmore's,  who,  through  a  monstrous  perversity  of  taste,  had 
chosen  this  for  the  capital  circumstance  in  his  description,  and  there- 
by (as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  humourously  observes,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Sinking,)  had  represented  the  mountain  as  in  a  fit  of  the  cholie. 

JEtna,  and  all  the  buminr  mountains,  find 
Their  kindled  stores  with  mbred  storms  of  wfaid 


*  The  port  capacious,  and  secure  from  wind,  y 

Is  to  the  foot  of  thundering  £tna  join*d. 
By  turns  a  pitchy  cloud  she  rolls  on  high, 
By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  ly, 
And  flakes  of  mounting  flames  that  lick  the  sky. 
on  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown 
And  chiyer'd  by  the  force,  come  piece-meal  down. 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  sulphur  flow, 

Fed  from  the  fiery  springs  that  boil  below.  sbtdb*. 

In  this  translation  of  Dryden*s,  the  debasing  circumstance  to  whfeh  I  ol}|ccl  tu  th« 
ofigu^nl,  ig,  with  propriety,  omitted. 
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Bkmn  up  to  nigc,  and  nwriiif  oMtcomptotop 
Jk$  lorn  with  idwoj^  gripes,  and  torturing  pain  ; 
Labouriog,  they  cast  their  dreadfol  Tomit  round. 
And  with  their  melted  bowels  spread  the  ground. 

Such  instances  show  how  much  the  sublime  depends  upon  a  jnst 
sielection  of  circumstances;  and  with  how  great  care  every  circum- 
stance must  be  avoided,  which  by  bordering  in  the  least  upon  the 
mean  or  even  upon  the  gay  or  the  trifling,  alters  the  tone  of  the 
emotion. 

If  it  shall  now  be  inquired,  what  are  the  proper  sources  of  the 
sublime  ?  my  answer  is,  that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  every  where 
i  II  nature.  It  is  not  by  hunting  after  tropes,  and  figures,  and  rhetori- 
cal assistances,  that  we  can  expect  to  produce  it.  No :  it  stands 
clear,  fur  the  most  part,  of  these  laboured  refinements  of  art  It 
must  come  unsought,  if  it  comes  at  all;  and  be  the  natural  offspring 
of  a  strong  imagination. 

Est  Deus  in  nobis  ;  agitante  cUescimus  iUo. 

Wherever  a  great  and  awful  object  is  presented  in  nature,  or  a 
very  magnanimous  and  exalted  affection  of  the  human  mind  is  dis- 
played ;  thence,  if  you  can  catch  the  impression  strongly,  and  exhibit 
it  wann  and  glowing,  you  may  draw  the  sublime.  These  are  its  only 
proper  sources.  In  judging  of  any  striking  beauty  in  composition, 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  referred  to  this  class,  we  must  attend  to 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  it  raises;  and  only,  if  it  be  of  that 
elevating,  solemn,  and  awful  kind,  which  distinguishes  this  feeling, 
we  can  pronounce  it  sublime. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
lime^ it  clearly  follows,  that  it  is  an  emotion  which  can  never  be  long 
protracted.  The  mind,  by  no  force  of  genius,  can  be  kept,  for  any 
considerable  time,  so  far  raised  above  Its  common  tone ;  but  will,  of 
course,  relax  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Neither  are  the  abilities  of 
any  human  writer  sufficient  to  furnish  a  long  continuation  of  uninter- 
rupted sublime  ideas.  The  utmost  we  can  expect  is,  that  this  fire  of 
imagination  should  sometimes  flash  upon  us  like  lightning  from 
heaven,  and  then  disappear.  In  Homer  and  Milton,  this  effulgence 
of  genius  breaks  forth  more  frequently,  and  with  greater  lustre,  titan 
in  most  authors.  Shakspeare  also  rises  often  into  the  true  sublime. 
But  no  author  whatever  is  sublime  throughout  Some  indeed, 
there  are,  who,  by  a  strength  and  dignity  in  their  conceptions,  and 
a  current  of  high  ideas  that  runs  through  their  whole  composition^ 

E reserve  the  reader's  mind  always  in  a  tone  nearly  allied  to  the  sub- 
me;  for  which  reason  they  may,  in  a  limited  sense,  merit  tlie  name 
of  continued  sublime  writers;  and,  in  this  class,  we  may  justly  place 
Demosthenes  and  Plato. 

As  for  what  is  called  the  sublime  style,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
very  bad  one ;  and  has  no  relation,  whatever,  to  the  real  sublime. 
Persons  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  magnificent  words,  accumulated 
qiithets,  and  a  certain  swelling  kind  of  expressiou,  by  rising  above 
what  is  usual  or  vulgar,  contributes  to,  or  even  forms,  the  sublime. 
Nothing  can  be  more  false.   '  In  all  the  instances  of  subtime  writings 
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which  I  have  given,  nothing  of  this  kind  appears.  *'God  said,  let 
^  there  be  light ;  and  there  waslight'*  This  is  striking  and  sublime. 
But  put  it  into  what  is  commonly  called  the  sublime  btyle :  '^The 
«  sovereign  arbiter  of  nature,  by  the  potent  energy  of  a  single 
"  word,  commanded  the  light  to  exist  f^  and,  as  Boileau  has  well 
observed,  the  style  indeed  is  raised,  but  the  thought  is  fallen.  In 
general,  in  all  good  writing,  the  sublime  lies  in  the  thought,  not  in 
the  words ;  and  when  the  thought  is  truly  noble,  it  will  for  the  most 
part,  clothe  itself  in  a  native  dignity  of  language.  The  sublime, 
indeed,  rejects  mean,  low,  or  trivial  expressions ;  but  it  is  equally 
an  enemy  to  such  as  are  turgid.  The  main  secret  of  being  sublime, 
is  to  say  great  things  in  few  and  plain  words.  It  will  be  found  to 
hold  without  exception,  that  the  most  sublime  authors  are  the  sim- 
plest in  their  style ;  and  wherever  you  find  a  writer,  who  affects  a 
more  than  ordinary  pomp  and  parade  of  words,  and  is  always  endea- 
vouring to  magnify  his  subject  by  epithets,  theie  you  may  immedi- 
ately suspect,  that,  feeble  in  sentimenl,  he  is  studying  to  support  him- 
self by  mere  expression. 

The  same  unfavourable  judgment  we  must  pass,  on  all  that  la* 
boured  apparatus  with  which  some  writers  introduce  a  passage,  or 
description,  which  they  intend  shall  be  sublime;  calling  on  their 
readers  to  attend,  invoking  their  muse,  or  breaking  forth  into  gene- 
ttiy  unmeaning  exclamations,  concerning  the  greatness,  terribleness, 
or  majesty  of  the  object,  which  they  are  to  describe.  Mr.  Addison, 
in  his  Campaign,  has  fallen  into  an  error  of  this  kind,  when  about  to 
describe  the  batUe  of  Blenheim. 

But  O  my  muse!  what  ntnnben  wilt  thou  find 
To  sing  the  fnriouf  troops  io  battle  joio'd  ? 
Methinks,  I  hear  the  drum*B  tumultuous  sound, 
The  victor's  shouts,  and  djin^  groans,  confound ;  &c. 

introductions  of  this  kind,  are  a  forced  attempt  in  a  writer,  to  spui 
up  himself,  and  his  reader,  when  he  finds  his  imagination  begin  to 
flag.  It  is  like  taking  artificial  spirits  in  order  to  supply  the  want 
of  such  as  are  natural.  By  this  observation,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
to  pass  a  general  censure  on  Mr.  Addison's  Campaign,  which  in 
several  places,  is  far  from  wanting  merit ;  and  in  particular,  the  no- 
ted comparison  of  his  hero  to  the  angel  who  rides  in  the  whirlwind 
and  directs  the  storm,  is  a  truly  sublime  image. 

The  fiiults  opposite  to  the  sublime  are  chiefly  two :  the  frigid,  and 
the  bombast  The  frigid  consists,  in  degrading  an  object  or  senti- 
ment, which  is  sublime  in  itself,  by  our  mean  conception  of  it;  or  by 
our  weak,  low,  and  childish  description  of  it  This  betrays  entire 
absence,  or  at  least  great  poverty  of  genius.  Of  this  there  are  abun 
dance  of  examples,  and  these  commented  upon  with  much  humour, 
in  the  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's  works ;  the  in- 
stances taken  chiefly  from  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  One  of  these, 
I  had  occasion  already  to  give,  in  relation  to  mount  ^tna,  and  it 
were  needVess  to  produce  any  more.  The  bombast  lies,  in  forcing 
an  ordinary  or  trivial  object  outof  its  rank^  and  endeavouring  to  raise 
k  into  thefublime ;  or*  in  attempting  to  exalt  a  sublime  object  be* 
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jond  an  nataral  and  reasonable  bounds.  Into  this  error,  which  is 
but  too  common,  writers  of  genius  may  sometimes  fall,  by  unluckily 
losing  sight  of  the  true  point  of  the  sublime.  This  is  also  called 
fustian^  or  rant  Shakspeare,  a  great  but  inc6rrect  genius,  is  not 
anezceptionable  here.  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  thdr  tragedies,  abound 
with  it 

Thus  far  of  the  Sublime,  of  which  I  have  treated  fully,  because  it 
b  so  capital  an  excellency  in  fine  writing,  and  because  clear  and 
precise  ideas  on  this  bead  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  critical  writers. 

Before  I  conclude  this  lecture,  there  is  one  observation  which  I 
choose  to  make  at  this  time ;  I  shall  make  it  once  for  all,  and  hope 
it  will  be  afterwards  remembered.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  instant 
ees  of  faults,  or  rather  blemishes  and  imperfections,  which,  as  I  have 
done  in  this  lecture,  I  shall  hereafter  continue  to  take,  when  I  can, 
from  writers  of  reputation.  I  have  not  the  least  intention  thereby 
to  disparage  their  character  m  the  general.  I  shall  have  other  oc* 
casions  of  doing  equal  justice  to  their  beauties.  But  it  is  no  reflec* 
don  on  any  human  performance,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  perfect 
The  task  would  be  much  easier  for  me,  to  collect  instances  of  faults 
from  bad  writers.  But  they  would  draw  no  attention,  when  quoted 
from  books  which  nobody  reads.  And  I  conceive,  that  the  method 
which  I  follow,  will  contribute  more  to  make  the  best  authors  be  read 
with  pleasure,  when  one  properly  distinguishes  their  beauties  from 
their  faults ;  and  is  led  to  imitate  and  admire  only  what  is  worthy 
of  imitation  and  admiration. 


Q,UESTIOX8« 


Hatiho  treated  of  grandeur  or  eub- 
limtty  in  external  objects  for  what 
ooeB  the  way  seem  now  to  oe  cleared? 
Why  may  the  sublime  in  writing  be 
examined  here  with  as  much  propriety 
as  in  any  subsequent  part  of  the  lec- 
tures t  what  evidence  have  we  that 
cue  sublime  has  often  been  employed 
in  a  loose  and  vasue  seme  ?  Why  is 
this  mentioned  1  What  is  the  true  sense 
of  sublinie  writing?  What  indefinite, 
and  therefore  very  improper  sense,  has 
siten  been  applied  to  it?  If  this  were 
correct,  what  would  be  the*  conse- 
qnenee?  By  whom  is  the  sublime  in 
this  improper  sense  oflen  used  ?    How 


what  manner  does  he  frequcntlyd^ 
part?  How  is  this  illustmted?  What 
are  the  five  sources  of  the  sublime  poin^ 
ed  out  by  him?  Of  this  plan,  what  h 
remarked}  and  why?  From  this  what 
appears?  What  remarks  are  made  oi 
lionginus,  as  a  critic  and  a  writer  1 
Why  was  it  necessary  for  our  author 
to  give  his  opinion  of  his  work ;  and 
why  should  it  *be  consulted?  "Where 
must  the  foundation  of  the  sublune  in 
composition  be  laid  ?  When  is  the  de- 
scriptk>n  not  entitled  to  come  under  this 
class  ?  What  objects  does  this  exclude  ? 
How  must  the  object  be  set  before  us, 
and  described?  On  whatdoesthis  princi- 


loes  he  set  out ;  but  from  this  view,  in  I  pally  depends  ?    If  his  own  feelinirs  lie 
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languid,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? 
Where  do  we  generally  find  the  most 
striking  instances  of  the  sublime?  To 
what  are  the  early  agps  of'  the  world 
peculiarly  favourable  5  why ;  and  Low 
us  this  illustrated?  To  what  is  the 
chanore  undergone  in  the  progreds  of 
society  more  favourable  ?  In  what  wri- 
tinirs  do  we  find  the  highest  instances 
of  the  sublime?  Of  the  descriptiong  of 
the  deitv,  in  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  iflustrations  are  given  from  the 
18th  Psalm^  and  from  the  prophet  Ha- 
fwikkuk?  What  instance  is  given  by 
Lontriniis,  and  what  is  said  of  it?  In 
what  lansfuage  is  the  same  thought 
magnificently  amplified  by  IsaieJi? 
What  passage  in  the  Psalms  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  under  this  head ;  and 
what  is  paid  of  it  ?  To  what  does  Ho- 
mer owe  much  of  his  grandeur?  What, 
to  every  reader  of  the  Iliad,  presents  fre- 
quent instances  of  sublime  writing? 
What  oflen  heightens  the  majesty  of 
his  ^varlike  scenes  ?  Hence,  on  what 
paitsagc  has  Longinus  bestowed  high 
andjiist  commendations?  What  is  said 
of  the  passage  in  the  20th  book,  where 
all  the  gods  take  part  in  the  engage- 
ment ?  Repeat  it.  In  Ossian,  what  are 
particularly  favourable  to  the  sublime  ? 
vV'hat  does  he  possess  ?  In  what  does  he 
uot  deal ;  how  does  he  throw  forth  his 
images;  and  what  is  the  effect?  For 
what  do  we  look  among  poets  of  more 
polished  times;  and  why?  Where 
dwells  the  sublime,  and  with  what 
does  it  materially  associate  itself?  Re- 
peat the  pasBage.  What  is  said  of  it  ? 
Why  have  these  instances  been  pro- 
duced ?  To  what  are  they  respectively 
exposed?  Why  is  a  defect,  either  in 
conciseness  or  simplicity,  hurtful,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  the  sublime  ?  Re- 
peat Lucan's  amplification  of  Csesar's 
address  to  the  pik)t.  Why  is  rhyme  un- 
favourable to  the  sublime ;  and  what, 
in  it,  weakens  the  native  force  of  sub- 
limity ?  What  tends  farther  to  enfeeble 
k?  How  is  this  illustrated  from  Ho- 
mer's description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter? 
01  Pope's  translation,  what  is  remark- 
ed? 

Of  our  blank  verse,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  By  what  author  is  the  fullest 
proof  of  this  given  ?  Repeat  the  illu»- 
rration.  What  is  said  of  it?  Wliat  is 
Mientbned  as  aiK>ther  necessary  requi- 


site to  the  sublime  ?  From  what  does  ii 
arise ;  what  does  it  s^pose ;  and  why  ? 
From  what  does  it  appear  that  the 
great  art  of  the  writer,  and  the  diiB- 
culty  of  sublime  description,  lies  here? 
In  order  to  render  a  storm  or  a  tempeit 
sublime  in  descriptk)n,  what  is  requi- 
site ?  Repeat  the  passage  in  which  this 
is  happily  eflectcd  by  Virijil.  Of  this 
description,  what  is  said  ?  What,  when 
description  is  meant  to  be  sublime,  seems 
not  to  have  been  sufiieiently  attended 
to?  When  may  a  writer'is  descriptions 
have  improprieties  in  them,  and  yet  be 
beautiful ;  and  why  ?  Why  is  the  case 
quite  difierent  with  the  sublime?  Of 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  aimed  at  by 
the  sublime,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  What  is  said  of  Milton's  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  of  the  angels  ?  Repeat 
it  How  has  Claudius  rendered  this 
idea  burlesque  and  ridiculous?  What 
description  in  Virgil  is  also  censurable? 
Repeat  it  What  is  said  of  this  descri^^- 
tion?  How  will  the  debasing  efiect  of 
the  idea  here  presented,  appear  in  a 
still  stronger  light  ?  What  uo  such  in- 
stances show  ?  Where  are  the  proper 
sources  of  the  sublime  to  be  found? 
How  can  we  not  expect  to  produce  it? 
Of  what  does  it,  lor  the  noost  part, 
stand  clear ;  how  must  it  come  ;  and 
of  what  must  it  be  the  natural  ofiP- 
spring?  Whence  may  we  draw  the 
sublime?  In  judging  of  any  strilung 
beauty  in  comjiosition,  to  what  must 
we  attend ;  and  when  only  can  we  pro- 
nounce it  sublime  ?  Why  cannot  the 
emotion  of  the  sublime  be  protracted? 
Wliat  is  the  utmost  that  we  can  ex- 
pect? In  whom  does  this  efiulgence 
irequently  break  forth  with  great  lus- 
tre i  Of  the  writings  of  some  few  indi- 
viduals, such  as  Demosthenes  and  Plar 
tu^  what  is  observed?  What  is  remark- 
ed of  what  is  called  a  sublime  style : 
and  what  are  persons  apt  to  imagme  f 
How  does  it  appear  that  nothing  can 
be  more  false  than  this  opinion  is  ?  01 
this  illustration,  what  has  Boileau  ob- 
served? In  general,  in  all  good  wri« 
tings,  where  does  the  sublime  lie ;  and 
what  follows?  What  expressions  does 
the  sublime  reject ;  and  of  being  pub- 
lime,  in.  what  does  the  great  secret  li  ^  ? 
What  will  be  found  to  hold  without 
exceptk)n;  and  what  follows?  On 
what  must  we  pass  the  same  unfa- 
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morable  judgment  ?  Into  what  error 
of  this  kjnd  has  Mr.  Addison  fallen  ? 
Repeat  the  passage.  For  what  pur- 
pose are  introductions  of  this  land  used ; 
and  what  are  (hey  like  ?  By  this  Ob- 
servation, what  is  not  meant;  and 
why  1  What  two  faults  are  the  oppo- 
Hie  to  tlie  sublime  ?  In  what  does  the 
iri^U  consist ;  what  does  it  betray,  and 
what  examples  are  given?  In  what 
does  the  bonbast  lie?  How  may 
wrken  of  cenius  sometimes  fall  into 
Am  error  ?  What  examples  are  given  ? 
Wliy  has  our  author  treated  thus  ful- 
ly of  the  sublime  ?  What  observation 
does  he  here,  once  for  all,  make  ?  Of 
whaChas  he,  thereby,  no  intentbn? 
Why  does  he.  not  collect  his  instances 
ol* faults  from  bad  writers?  To  what 
Anes  he  think  the  method  which  ^le  fol- 
lows wiH  contribute  ? 
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LECTURE  T. 


BEAUTY,  AND  OTHER  PLEASURES  OP  TASTE. 

As  Bublimity  constitutes  a  particular  character  of  composition, 
and  forms  one  of  the  highest  excellences  of  eloquence  and  of  po- 
etry,  it  was  proper  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length.  It  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  discuss  so  particularly  all  the  other  pleasures  that  arise 
from  taste,  as  some  of  them  have  less  relation  to  our  main  subject 
On  beauty  only  I  shall  make  several  obs^n^ations,  both  as  the  sub* 
ject  is  curious,  and  as  it  tends  to  improve  taste,  and  to  discover  the 
foundation  of  several  of  the^graces  of  description  and  of  poetry.* 

Beauty,  next  to  sublimity,  affords,  beyond  doubt,,  the  highest 
pleasure  to  the  imagination.  The  emotion  which  it  raises,  is  very 
distinguishable  from  that  of  sublimity.  It  is  of  a  calmer  kind ; 
more  gentle  and  soothing ;  does  not  elevate  the  mind  so  much,  but 


^  •  S«e  Hutchinson's  Inquiry  concerning"  Branty  and  Virtue : — Gertird  on  Taste,  chap. 
in. : — Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful : — Elements  o/ 
•  *dtici«mi  chap.  iii.  i-^-Spectator,  voL  vi. : — Essay  on  the  Pleasures  cf  Toslc. 
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produces  an  agreeable  serenity.  Sablimity  raises  a  feeling,  too  vio* 
lent,  as  I  showed,  to  be  lasting ;  the  pleasure  arising  from  beaut j 
admits  of  longer  continuance.  It  extends  also  to  a  much  greater 
variety  of  objects  than  sublimity ;  to  a  variety  indeed  so  great,  that 
the  feelings  which  beautiful  objects  produce,  differ  considerably,  not 
in  degree  only,  but  also  in  kind,  from  one  another.  Hence,  no  word 
in  the  language  is  used  in  a  more  vague  signification  than  beauty. 
It  is  applied  to  almost  every  external  object  that  pleases  the  eye,' or 
the  ear ;  to  a  great  number  of  the  graces  of  writing ;  to  many  dis- 
positions of  the  mind  ;  nay,  to  several  objects  of  mere  abstract  sci* 
ence.  We  talk  currently  of  a  beautiful  tree  or  flower ;  a  beautifi/I 
poem ;  a  beautiful  character ;  and  a  beautiful  theorem  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Hence  we  may  easily  perceive,  that,  among  so  great  a  variety  of 
objects,  to  find  out  some  one  quality  in  which  they  all-agree,  and 
which  is  the  foundation  of  that  agreeable  sensation  they  all  raise^ 
must  be  a  very  difficult,  if  not,  more  probably,  a  vain  attempt  Ob* 
jects  denominated  beautiful,  are  so  different,  as  to  please,  not  in 
virtue  of  any  one  quality  common  to  them  all,  but  by  means  of  se- 
veral different  principles  in  human  nature.  The  agreeable  emotion 
which  they  all  raise,  is  somewhat  of  the  same  nature;  and  therefore^ 
has  the  common  name  of  beauty  given  to  it ;  but  it  is  raised  by 
different  causes. 

Hypotheses,  however,  have  been  framed  by  ingenious  men,  for  as- 
signing the  fundamental  quality  of  beauty  in  all  objects.  In  parti- 
cular, uniformity  amidst  variety,  has  been  insibted  on  as  this  funda- 
mental quality.  For  the  beauty  of  many  figures,  I  admit  that  this 
accounts  in  a  satisfactory  mannec  But  when  we  endeavour  to  apply 
this  principle  to  beautiful  objects  of  some  other  kind,  as  to  colour, 
for  instance,  or  motion,  we  shall  soon  find  that  it  has  no  place.  And 
even  in  external  figured  objects  it  does  not  hold,  that  their  beauty 
*is  in  proportion  to  their  mixture  of  variety  with  uniformity;  seeing 
many  please  us  as  highly  beautiful,  which  have  almost  no  variety  at 
all,  and  others,  which  are  various  to  a  degree  of  intricacy.  Laying 
systems  of  this  kind,  therefore,  aside,  what  I  now  propose  is,  to  give 
an  enumeration  of  several  of  those  classes  of  objects  in  which  beau- 
ty most  remarkably  appears ;  and  to  point  ou^as  far  as  1  can,  the 
separate  principles  of  beauty  in  each  of  them. 

Colour  affonls,  perhaps,  the  simplest  instance  of  beauty,  and 
therefore  the  fittest  to  begin  with.  Here,  neither  variety,  nor  nm* 
formity,  nor  any  other  principle  that  I  know,  can  be  assigned  as  the 
foundation  of  beauty*  We  can  ipefer  it  to  no  other  cause  but  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  which  determines  us  to  receive  certain  modifi- 
cations of  tne  rays  of  light  with  more  pleasure  than  others*  And  we 
see  accordingly,  that,  as  the  organ  of  sensation  varies  in  different 
persons,  they  have  their  different  favourite  colours.  It  is  probable, 
tliat  as^^v»iation  of  ideas  has  influence,  in  some  cases,  on  the  plea- 
sure which  we  receive  from  colours.  Green,  for  instance,  may  ap- 
pear more  beautiful,  by  being  connected  in  our  ideas  with  rural 
prospects  and  scenes ;  white,  with  innocence;  blue,  with  the  sereni- 
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ty  of  the  sky;  Independent  of  associations  of  this  kind,  all  that 
we  can  farther  observe  concerning  colours  is,  that  those  chosen  for 
beaii^  are,  generally,  delicate,  rather  than  glaring.  Such  are  those 
paintines  with  which  nature  hath  ornamented  some  o^  her  works, 
and  which  art  striyes  in  vain  to  imitate :  as  the  feathers  of  several 
kinds  of  birds,  the  leaves  of  flowers,  and  the  fine  variation  of  co- 
lours exhibited  by  the  sky  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  These 
present  to  us  the  highest  instances  of  the  beauty  of  colouring;  and 
have  accordingly  been  the  favourite  subjects  of  poetical  description 
in  all  countries. 

From  colour  we  proceed  to  figure,  which  opens  to  us  forms  of 
beauty  more  complex  and  diversified.  Regularity  first,  occurs  to 
be  noticed  as  a  source  of  beauty.  By  a  reguhr  figure,  is  meant,  one 
vMch  we  perceive  to  be  formed  according  to  some  certain  rule, 
and  not  left  arbitrary,  or  loose,  in  the  construction  of  its  parts. 
Thus,  a  circle,  a  square,  a  triangle,  or  a  hexagon,  please  the  eye,  by 
their  regularity,  as  beautiful  figures.  We  must  not,  however,  conr 
elude,  that  all  figures  please  in  proportion  to  their  regularity ;  or  that 
regularity  is  the  sole,  or  the  chief,  foundation  of  beauty  in  figure. 
On  the  contrary,  a  certain  graceful  variety  is  found  to  be  a  ^iiuch 
more  powerful  principle  of  beauty ;  and  is  therefore  studied  a  ereat 
deal  more  than  regularity,  in  all  works  that  are  designed  merely  to 
please  the  eye.  1  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  think,  that  regularity  ap- 
pears beautiful  to  us,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  on  account  of  its  sugges- 
ting the  ideas  of  fitness,  propriety,  and  use,  which  have  always  a 
greater  connexion  with  orderly  and  proportioned  forms,  than  witli 
those  which  appear  not  constructed  according  to  any  certain  rule. 
It  is  clear,  that  nature,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  graceful  artist, 
hath,  in  all  her  ornamental  works,  pursued  variety  with  an  appafent 
neglect  of  regularity.  Cabinets,  doors,  and  windows,  are  made  after 
a  regular  form,  in  cubes  and  parallelograms,  with  exact  propor- 
tion of  parts;  and  by  being  so  formed  they  please  the  eye:  for  this 
good  reason,  that,  being  works  of  use,  they  are,  by  such  figures,  the 
better  suited  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed.  But  plants, 
flowers,  and  leaves,  are  full  of  variety  and  diversity.  A  straight  ca- 
nal is  an  insipid  figure,  in  comparison  of  the  meanders  of  rivers. 
Cones  and  pyramids  are  beautiful ;  but  trees  growing  in  their  natural 
wQdemess,  are  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  when  trimmed  into  py. 
ramids  and  cones.  The  apartments  of  a  house  must  be  regular  in 
their  disposition,  for  the  conveniency  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  a  gar- 
den which  is  designed  merely  for  beauty,  would  be  exceedingly  dis- 
gusting, if  it  had  as  much  uniformity  and  order  in  its  parts  as  a 
dwelling-house. 

Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his  AnaljTsis  of  Beauty,  has  observed,  that  figures 
bounded  by  curve  lines  are,  in  general,  more  beautiful  than  those 
bounded  by  strai^t  lines  and  angles.  He  pitches  upon  two  lines, 
on  which,  accordmg  to  him,  the  b^uty  of  figure  principally  depends; 
and  he  has  illustraied  and  supported  his  doctrine,  by  a  surprising 
number  of  instances.  The  one  is  the  waving  line,  or  a  curve  bend- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S. 
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Thi«i  he  calls  the  line  of  beauty ;  and  shows  now  often  it  is  found 
in  shells,  flowersi  and  such  other  ornamental  works  of  nature ;  as  is 
common  also  in  the  figures  designed  by  painters  and  sculptors,  for 
the  purpose />f  decoration.  The  other  line,  which  he  calls  the  line 
of  gtace,  is  the  former  waving  curve,  twisted  round  some  solid  body. 
The  curling  worm  of  a  common  jack  is  one  of  the  instances  he 
gires  of  it  ^  Twisted  pillars,  and  twisted  horns,  also  exhibit  it  In 
all  Ihe  instances  which  he  mentions,  variety  plainly  appears  to  be  so 
material  a  principle  of  beauty,  that  he  seems  not  to  err  much  when 
he  defines  the  art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms,  to  be  the  art  of  varying 
well.  For  the  curve  line,  so  much  the  favourite  of  painters,  derives, 
according*  to  him,  its  chief  advantage,  from  its  perpetual  bending 
and  variation  from  the  sti£f  regularity  of  the  straight  line. 

Motion  furnishes  another  source  of  beauty,  distinct  from  figure. 
Motion  of  itself  is  pleasing ;  and  bodies  in  motion  are,  ^'caeterk 
paribus,''  preferred  to  those  in  rest  It  is,  however,  only  gentle  mo- 
tion that  belongs  to  the  beautiful;  for  when  it  is  very  swiit,  or  very 
forcible,  such  as  that  of  a  torrent,  it  partakes  of  the  sublime.  The 
motion  of  a  bird  gliding  through  the  air,  is  extremely  beautiful ;  th« 
swiftness  with  which  lightning  darts  through  the  heavens,  is  magnifi- 
cent and  astonishing.  And  here,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
8ensati6ns  of  sublime  and  beautiful  are  not  always  distinguished  by 
very  distant  boundaries;  but  are  capable,  in  several  instances,  of 
approaching  towards  each  other.  Thus,  a  smooth  running  stream 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  natui*e:  as  it  swells  gradually 
into  a  great  river,  the  beautiful,  by  degrees,  is  lost  in  the  sublime. 
A  young  tree  is  a  beautiful  object ;  a  spreading  ancient  oak,  is  a 
venerable  and  a  grand  one.  The  calmness  of  a  fine  morning  is 
beavtiful ;  the  universal  stillness  of  the  evening  is  highly  sublime. 
But  to  return  to  the  beauty  of  motion,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  to 
hold  very  generally,  that  motion  in  a  straight  line  is  not  so  beautiful 
as  in  an  undulating  waving  direction;  and  motion  upwards  is,  com* 
monly  too,  more  agreeable  than  motion  dov^ nwards.  The  easy  cur- 
ling motion  of  flame  and  smoke  may  be  instanced,  as  an  object 
singularly  agreeable :  and  here  Mr.  Hogarth's  waving  line  recurs 
upon  us  as  a  principle  of  beauty.  That  artist  observes,  very  ingeni- 
ously, that  all  the  common  and  necessary  motions  for  the  business  of 
life,  are  performed  by  men  in  straight  or  plain  lines :  but  that  all 
the  graceful  and  ornamental  movements  are  made  in  waving  line»: 
an  observation  not  unworthy  of  being  attended  to,  by  all  who  study 
the  grace  of  gesture  and  action. 

Though  colour,  figure,  and  motion,  be  separate  principles  of 
beauty ;  yet  in  many  beautiful  objects  they  all  meet,  and  thereby 
render  the  beauty  both  greater,  and  more  complex.  Thus,  in  flow- 
ers, trees,  animals,  we  are  entertained  at  once  with  the  delicacy  of 
the  colour,  with  the  gracefulness  of  the  figure,  and  sometimes  also 
with  the  motion  of  the  object.  Although  each  of  these  produce  a 
separate  agreeable  sensation,  yet  they  are  of  such  a  similar  nature, 
as  readily  to  mix  and  blend  in  one  general  perception  of  beauty, 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  whole  object  as  its  cause :  for  beauty  is  aU 
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ways  conceived  oj  us,  as  something  residing  in  the  object  which 
raises  the  pleasant  sensation ;  a  sort  of  glory  which  dwells  upon ^  and 
invests  it  Perhaps  the  mpst  complete  assemblage  of  beautiful  ob* 
jeets  that  caji  any  where  be  found,  is  presented  Ly  a  rich  Aaturstl 
landscape,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  variety  of  objects ;  fields  in 
verdure,  scattered  trees  and  flowers,  running  water,  and  animals 
grazing.  If  to  these  be  joined  some  of  the  productions  of  art. 
which  suit  such  a  scene:  as  a  bridge  with  arches  over  a  river,  smoke 
rising  from  cottages  in  the  midst  of  trees,  and  the  distant  view  of  a 
fine  building  seen  by  the  rising  sun  ;  we  then  enjoy,  in  the  highest 
perfection,  that  gay,  cheerful,  and  placid  sensation  which  character- 
izes beauty.  To  have  an  aye  and  a  taste  formed  for  catching  the  pe- 
culiar beauties  of  such  scenes  as  these,  is  a  necessary  requisite  for 
all  who  attempt  poetical  description. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  countenance  is  more  complex  than  any 
that  we  have  yet  considered.  It  includes  the  beauty  of  colour,  ari- 
sing from  the  delicate  shades  of  the  complexion ;  and  the  beauty  oi 
figure,  arising  from  the  lines  which  form  the  different  features  of  the 
face.  But  the  chief  beauty  of  the  countenance  depends  upon  a  I 
mysterious  expression,  which  it  con  veys,of  the  qualities  of  the  mind ;  • 
of  good  sense,  or  good  humour ;  of  sprightliness,  candour,  benevo-  , 
lence,  sensibility,  or  other  amiable  dispositions.  How  it  comes  to 
pass  that  a  certain  conformation  of  features  is  connected  in  our  idea 
with  certain  moral  qualities;  whether  we  are  taught  by  instinct,  or 
by  experience,  to  form  this  connexion,  and  to  read  the  mind  in  the 
countenance,  belongs  not  to  us  now  to  inquire,  nor  is  indeed  easy  lo 
resolve.  The  fact  is  certain,  and  acknowledged,  that  what  gives  the 
human  countenance  its  most  distinguishing  beauty,  is  what  is  called 
its  expression ;  or  an  image,  which  it  is  conceived  to  show  of  internal 
moral  dispositions. 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  of  the 
mind  which,  \diether  expressed  in  the  countenance,  orby  words,  or 
by  actions,  always  raise  in  us  a  feeling  similar  to  that  of  beauty. 
There  are  two  great  classes  of  moral  qualities ;  one  is  of  the  high  and 
the  great  virtues,  which  require  extraordinary  efibrts,  and  turn  upon 
dangers  and  sufferings ;  as  heroism,  magnanimity,  contempt  of  plea- 
sures, and  contempt  of  death.  These,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  for- 
mer lecture,  excite  in  the  spectator  an  emotion  of  sublimity  and 
grandeur.  The  other  class  is  generally  of  the  social  virtues,  and 
sueh  as  are  of  a  softer  and  gentler  kind  ;  as  compassion,  mildness, 
friendship,  and  generosity.  These  raise  in  the  beholder  a  sensation 
of  pleasure,  so  much  akin  to  that  produced  by  beautiful  external 
objects,  that,  though  of  a  more  dignified  nature,  it  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  clasted  under  the  same  head. 

A  species  of  beauty,  distinct  from  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  ari- 
ses from  design  or  art;  or  in  other  words^  from  the  perception  of 
means  being  adapted  to  an  end ;  or  the  parts  of  any  thing  being  well 
fitted  to  answer  die  design  of  the  whole.  When,  in  considering  the 
structure  of  a  tree  or  a  plant,  we  observe  how  all  the  parts*  the  roots, 
the  stem,  the  bark,  and  the  leaves,  are  suited  to  the  growth  and 
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nutriment  of  the  whole;  much  more  when  we  survey  all  tlie  parts 
and  members  of  a  living  animal >  or  when  we  examine  any  of  the 
curious  works  of  art;  such  as  a  clock,  a, ship,  or  any  nice  machine; 
die  pleasure  which  we  have  in  the  survey,  is  wholly  founded  on  this 
sense  of  beauty.  It  is  altogether  dififerent  from  the  perception  of 
beauty  produced  by  colour,  figure,  variety,  or  any  of  the  causes  for- 
merly mentioned.  When  I  look  at  a  watch,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  it,  if  finely  engraved,  and  of  curious  workmanship,  strikes  me  as 
beautiful  in  the  former  sense ;  bright  colour,  exquisite  polish,  figures 
finely  raised  and  turned.  But  when  I  examine  the  spring  and  the 
wheels,  and  praise  the  beauty  of  the  internal  machinery,  my  pleasure 
then  arises  wholly  from  the  view  of  thatJtdmirable  art,  with  which 
so  many  various  and  complicated  parts  are  made  to  unite  for  one 
purpose. 

This  sense  of  beauty,  in  fitness  and  design,  has  an  extensive  influ- 
ence  over  many  of  our  ideas.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  beauty  which 
we  discover  in  the  proportion  of  doors,  windows,  arches,  pillars,  and 
all  the  orders  of  architecture.  Let  the  ornamentsof  abuildingbeever 
so  fine  and  elegant  in  themselves,  yet,  if  they  interfere  with  this  sense 
of  fitness  and  design,  they  lose  their  beauty,  and  hurt  the  eye,  like 
disagreeable  objects.  Twisted  columns,  for  instance,  are  undoubted- 
ly ornamental;  but  as  they  have  an  appearance  of  weakness,  they  al- 
ways displease  when  they  are  made  use  of  to  support  any  part  of  a 
building  that  is  massy,  and  that  seems  to  require  a  more  substantial 

Erop.  We  cannot  look  upon  any  work  whatever,  without  being  led, 
y  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  to  think  of  its  end  and  design,  and 
of  course  to  examine  the  propriety  of  its  parts,  in  relation  to  this 
design  and  end.  When  their  propriety  is  clearly  discerned,  the  work 
seems  always  to  have  some  beauty;  but  when  there  is  a  total  want  of 
propriety,  it  never  fails  of  appearing  deformed.  Our  sense  of  fitness 
and  design,therefore,  is  so  powerful,  and  holds  so  high  a  rank  among 
our  perceptions,  as  to  regulate,  in  a  great  measure,  our  other  ideas  of 
beauty :  an  observation  which  I  the  rather  make,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  all  who  study  composition  should  carefully  attend 
to  it.  For,  in  an  epic  poem,  a  history,  an  oration^  or  any  work  of  ge- 
nius, we  always  require,  as  we  do  in  other  works,  a  fitness,  or  adjust- 
ment of  means  to  the  end  which  the  author  is  supposed  to  have  in 
view.  Let  his  descriptions  be  ever  so  rich,  or  his  figures  ever  so-ele- 
gant,  yet,  if  they  are  out  of  place,  if  they  are  not  proper  parts  of  that 
whole,  if  they  suit  not  the  main  design,  they  lose  aU  their  beauty,  nay, 
firom  beauties  they  are  converted  into  deformities.  Such  power  has 
our  sense  of  fitness  and  congruity,  to  produce  a  total  transformation 
of  an  object  whose  appearance  otherwise  would  have  been  beautiful. 
After  having  mentioned  so  many  various  species  of  beauty,  it  now 
only  remains  to  take  notice  of  beauty  as  it  is  applied  to  writing  or  dis- 
oourse;  a  term  commonly  used  in  a  sense  altogether  loose  and  unde- 
termined. For  it  is  applied  to  all  that  pleases,  either  in  style  or  sen- 
timent, firom  whatever  principle  that  pleaii're  flows;  and  a  beautiful 
poem  or  oration  means,  in  common  language,  no  other  than  a  eood 
une,  or  one  well  composed.     In  this  sense^  it  is  plain,  the  worn  isal- 
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feogvther  ind^nite,  and  points  at  no  particular  species  or  kind  of  belaiH 
ty.  There  is,  howeyer,  another  sense,  somewhat  more  definite,  in 
which  beauty  of  writing  characterizes  a  particular  manner ;  when  it  is 
used  to  signify  a  certain  grace  and  amenity  in  the  turn  either  of  style 
or  sentiment  for  which  some  authors  have  been  peculiarly  distin« 
sulshed.  In  this  sense,  it  denotes  a  manner  neither  remarkably  sub- 
lime, nor  vehemently  passionate,  nor  uncommonly  sparkling ;  but 
such  as  raises  in  the  reader  an  emotion  of  the  eende,  placid  kind, 
similar  to  what  is  raised  by  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  objects  in 
nature;  which  neither  lifts  the  mind  very  high,  nor  agitates  it  very 
much,  but  diffuses  over  the  imagination  an  agreeable  and  pleasing 
serenity.  Mr.  Addison  is  a  writer  altogether  of  this  character ;  and  is 
one  of  the  most  proper  and  precise  examples  that  can  be  given  of  it. 
Fenelon,  the  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  may  be  given 
as  another  example.  Virgil  too,  though  very  capable  of  rising  on  oc- 
casions into  the  sublime,  yet,  in  his  general  manner,  is  distinguished 
by  the  character  of  beau  ty  and  grace.,  rather  than  of  sublimity.  Among 
oratore,  Cicero  has  more  of  the  beautiful  than  Demosthenes,  whose 
genius  led  him  wholly  towards  vehemence  and  strength. 

This  much  it  is  sufficient  to  have  said  upon  the  subject  of  beauty. 
We  have  traced  it  through  a  variety  of  forms ;  as  next  to  sublimity, 
it  is  the  most  copious  source  of  the  pleasures  of  taste;  and  as  the 
consideration  of  the  different  appearances,  and  principles  of  beauty 
tends  to  the  improvement  of  taste  in  many  subjects. 

But  it  is  not  oaly  by  appearing  under  the  forms  of  sublime  or 
beautiful,  that  objects  delight  the  imagination.  From  several  other 
principles  also,  they  derive  their  power  of  giving  it  pleasure. 

Novelty,  for  instance,  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Addison,  and 
by  every  writer  on  this  subject  An  object  which  has  no  merit  to 
recommend  it,  except  its  being  uncommon  or  new,  by  means  oi 
this  quality  alone,  produces  in  the  mind  a  vivid  and  an  agreeabh 
emotion.  Hence  that  passion  of  curiosity,  which  prevails  so  gene- 
rally among  mankind.  Objects  and  ideas  which  have  been  long 
familiar,  make  too  faint  an  impression  to  give  an  agreeable  exercise 
to  our  faculties.  New  and  strange  objects  rouse  the  mind  from  its 
dormant  state  by  giving  it  a  quick  and  pleasing  impulse.  Hence, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  entertainment  afforded  us  by  fiction  and 
romance.  The  emotion  raised  by  novelty  is  of  a  more  lively  and 
pungent  nature,  than  that  product  by  beauty;  but  much  shorter 
m  its  continuance.  For  if  the  object  have  in  itself  no  charms  to 
hold  our  attention,  llie  shining  gloss  thrown  upon  it  by  novelty  soon 
arrears  off. 

Besides  novelty,  imitation  is  another  source  of  pleasure  to  taste. 
This  gives  rise  to  what  Mr.  Addison  terms,  tlte  secondary  pleasures 
of  imagination ;  which  form,  doubtless,  a  very  extensive  class.  For 
all  imitation  affords  some  pleasure ;  not  only  the  imitation  of  beauti- 
ful or  great  objects,  by  recalling  the  original  ideas  of  beauty  or 
grandeur  which  such  objects  themselves  eidiibited ;  but  even  objects 
which  have  neither  beauty  nor  grandeur,  nay,  some  which  are  tenri- 
ble  or  deformed,  please  oa  in  a  secondary  or  represeiiled  vie 
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The  pleasures  of  melody  and  harmony  belong  also  to  taste:  there 
18  no  agreeable  sensation  we  receive  either  from  beauty  or  snblimityy 
but  what  is  capable  of  being  heightened  by  the  power  of  musicai 
sound.  Hence  the  delight  of  poetical  numbers,  and  even  of  the 
more  concealed  and  looser  measures  of  prose.  Wit,  humour,  and 
ridicule,  likewise  open  a  variety  of  pleasures  of  taste,  quite  distinct 
from  any  that  we  have  yet  considered. 

At  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  any  farther  the  subject  of 
the  pleasures  of  taste.     I  have  opened  some  of  the  general  princi- 

fJes ;  it  is  time  now  to  make  the  application  to  our  chief  subject 
f  the  question  be  put,  to  what  class  of  those  pleasures  of  taste  which 
I  have  enumerated,  that  pleasure  is  to  be  referred  which  we  receive 
from  poetry,  eloquence,  or  fine  writing?  My  answer  is,  not  to  any 
one,  but  to  them  all.  This  singular  advantage,  writing  and  discourse 
possess,  tibat  they  encompass  so  large  and  rich  a  field  on  all  sides, 
and  have  power  to  exhibit,  in  great  perfection,  not  a  single  set  of 
objects  only,  but  almost  the  whole  of  those  which  give  pleasure  to 
taste  and  imagination ;  whether  that  pleasure  arise  from  sublimity, 
from  beauty  in  itsdifierent  forms,  from  design,  and  art,  from  moral 
sentiment,  from  novelty,  from  harmony,  from  wit,  humour,  andridi- 
cule.  To  whichsoever  of  these  the  peculiar  bent  of  a  person's  taste 
lies,  from  some  writer  or  other,  he  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  re- 
ceive the  gratification  of  it 

Now  this  high  power  which  eloquence  and  poetry  possess,  of  sup- 
plying taste  and  imagination  with  such  a  wide  circle  of  pleasures, 
they  derive  altogether  from  their  having  a  greater  capacity  of  imita- 
tion and  description  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  art  Of  all  the 
means  which  human  ingenuity  has  contrived  for  recalling  the  images 
of  real  objects,  and  awakening,  by  representation,  similar  emotions 
to  those  which  fire  raised  by  the  original,  none  is  so  full  and  exten- 
sive as  that  which  is  executed  by  words  and  writing.  Through  the 
assistance  of  this  happy  invention,  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the 
natural  or  moral  world,  but  what  can  Be  represented  and  set  before 
tlie  mind,  in  colours  very  strong  and  lively.  Hence  it  is  usual  among 
critical  writers,  to  speak  of  discourse  as  the  chief  of  all  the  imitative 
or  mimetic  arts;  they  compare  it  with  painting  and  with  sculpture, 
and  in  many  respects  prefer  it  justly  before  them. 

This  style  was  first  introduced  by  Aristotle  in  his  poetics;  and, 
since  his  time,  has  acquired  a  general  currency  among  modem  au- 
thors. But  as  it  is  of  consequence  to  introduce  as  much  precision 
as  possible  into  critical  language,  I  mu3t  observe,  that  this  manner 
of  speaking  is  not  accurate.  Neither  discourse  in  general,  nor  po- 
etry in  particular,  can  be  called  altogether  imitative  arts.  We  must 
distinguish  betwixt  imitation  and  description,  which  are  ideas  that 
should  not  be  confounded.  Imitation  ii  performed  by  means  of 
somewhat  that  has  a  natural  likeness  and  resemblance  to  the  tiling 
imitated,  and  of  consequence  is  understood  by  all:  such  are  statues 
and  pictures.  Description,  again,  is  the  raising  in  the  mind  the 
eoneeption  of  an  object  by  means  of  some  arbitrary  or  institoted 
symbols^  understood  only  by  those  who  agree  in  the  institution  o- 
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them ;  such  are  words  and  writing.  Words  have  no  uafJiral  re- 
semblance  to  the  ideas  or  objects  which  they  are  employed  to  sig- 
nify ;  but  a  statue  or  a  picture  has  a  natural  likeness  to  the  originaL 
And  therefore  imitation  and  description  differ  considerably  in  tfaeir 
nature  from  each  other. 

As  far,  indeed,  as  the  poet  introduces  into  his  work  persons 
actually  speaking  ;  and,  by  the  words  which  he  puts  into  their 
mouths,  represents  the  discourse  which  they  might  be  suppose] 
to  hold  ;  so  far  his  art  may  more  accurately  be  called  imitative^ 
and  this  is  the  case  in  all  dramatic  composition.  But,  in  narrative 
or  descriptive  works,  it  can  with  no  propriety  be  called  so.  Who, 
for  instance,  would  call  Virgil's  description  of  a  tempest,  in  the  first 
£neid,  an  imitation  of  a  storm?  If  we  heard  of  the  imitation  of  a 
battle,  we  might  naturally  think  of  some  mock  fight,  or  representa- 
tion of  a  battle  on  the  stage,  but  would  never  apprehend,  tliat  it 
meant  one  of  Homer's  descriptions  in  the  Iliad.  I  admit,  at  the 
Bame  time,  that  imitation  and  description  agree  in  their  principal 
effect,  of  recalling,  by  external  signs,  the  ideas  of  things  which  we 
do  not  see.  But  though  in  this  they  coincide,  yet  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  terms  themselves  are  not  synonymous ;  that  they 
import  different  mean^  of  effecting  the  same  end ;  and  of  course 
make  different  impressions  on  the  mind.* 

Whether  we  consider  poetry  in  particular,  and  discourse  in  gene- 
ral, as  imitative  or  descriptive ;  it  is  evident  that  their  whole  ]x>w 
er,  in  recalling  the  impressions  of  real  objects,  is  derived  from  tlie 
fliguificancy  of  words.     As  their  excellency  flows  altogether  from 
this  source,  we  must,  in  order  to  make  way  for  further  inquiries, 


^  *  Though  io  the  execution  of  particaUr  parU,  poetry  is  certainly  descriptive  rather 
dutn  imitative,  yet  there  is  a  qualified  sense  in  which  poetry,  in  the  general,  may  be 
termed  an  imitative  art.  The  subject  of  the  poet  ^as  Dr.  Gerard  has  shown  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  Elssay  on  Taste)  it  intended  to  be  an  imitation,  not  of  things  really  exist* 
bg,  but  of  the  course  of  nature :  that  is,  a  feigned  representation  of  such  events,  or 
such  scenes,  as  though  they  never  had  a  being,  yet  might  have  existed ;  and  which, 
therefore,  by  their  probability,  bear  a  resemblan'^e  to  nature.  It  was  probably  hi 
this  sense,  that  Aristotle  termed  poetry  a  mimetic  art.  How  far  either  the  imitation 
or  the  description  which  poetry  employs,  is  superior  to  the  imitative  powers  of  paint- 
ing and  music^  is  well  shown  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  treatise  on  music,  painting,  and 
poetry.  The  chief  advantage  which  pdetry,  or  discourse  in  general,  enjoys,  is,  thai 
whereas,  by  the  nature  of  his  art,  the  painter  is  confined  to  the  representation  of  a  sin- 
gle moment,  writing  and  discourse  can  trace  a  transaction  through  its  whole  pro- 
gress That  moment,  indeed,  which  the  painter  pitches  upon  for  the'subject  of  his 
picture,  he  may  be  said  to  exhibit  with  more  advantage  than  the  poet  or  orator ;  inai«- 
much  as  he  sets  before  us,  in  one  view,  all  the  minute  concurring  circum8tan<*es  of 
fhe  event  which  happens  in  one  individual  point  of  time,  as  they  appear  In  nature  f 
irhUe  discourse  is  obliged  to  exhibit  them  in  saccession,  and  by  means  of  a  detail 
vbich  is  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious,  in  order  to  be  clear ;  or,  if  not  tedious,  is  in 
danger  of  being  obscure.  But  to  that  point  of  time  which  he  ha^  chosen,  the 
painter  being  entirely  confined,  he  cannot  exhibit  various  stages  of  the  same  actioiv 
or  event ;  and  he  is  subject  to  this  farther  defect,  that  he  can  only  exhibit  objects 

SI  they  appear  to  the  eye,  and  can  very  imperfectly  delineate  characters  and  sen- 
meiits,  which  are  the  noblest  subjects  of  imitation  or  description.  The  power 
df  representing  these  with  full  advantage,  gives  a  high  superiority  to  disooorse  and 
writing,  above  all  other  imitaUve  arts. 
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QUESTIONS. 


Tlbot.  t. 


begin  at  this  foimtam-head  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  next  lecture, 
enter  upon  the  con^deration  of  language :  of  the  origin,  the  pro« 
gress,  and  construction  of  which,  I  purpose  to  treat  at  some  length. 


/ 
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Q^UESTIOITS. 


Why  was  it  necessary  to  treat  of 
eiiblimity  at  some  length?  Why  will 
it  nbt  be  necesBory  to  £scuai,  so  parti- 
cularly,  all  the  other  pleasures  that 
arise  from  taste?  Why  are  several  ob- 
servations made  on  beauty?  Beauty, 
next  to  sublimity,  affording  the  highest 
pleasure  to  the  imagination,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  emoUon  which  it 
raises  ?  To  how  great  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects does  it  extend ;  and  hence  what 
follows?  To  what  is  it  applied;  and  of 
what  do  we  currently  talk?  Hence, 
what  may  we  easily  perceive?  By 
what  means  do  objects,  denommated 
beautiful,    please?     Why  has    the 
B^^reeable    emotion   which    they  all 
raise,  the  common  name  of  beauty 
given  to  it?  For  assigning  what,  have 
Hypotheses  been  framed?  What  has 
been  insisted  on,  as  the  fundamental 
quality  of  beauty?  When  does  this 
principle  apply  i  and  when  does  it  not  ? 
Why  does  not  this  principle  hold  in  ex- 
ternal figured  objects?    Lajring  sys- 
tems of  this  kin(L  therefore,  aside,  what 
is  proposed  ?  What  affords  the  simplest 
Instance  of  beauty?  Here,    what  can- 
not be  assigned  as  the  fundamenteJ 
quality  of  beauty?  To  what  only  can 
we  refer  it;  and  what  do  we  accord- 
ingly see?  What,  is  it  probable,  in 
some  cases,  has  some  influence;  and 
what  examples  are  ^ven?  Indepen- 
dent of  associations  of  Uiis  kind,  what  is 
all  that  can  be  farther  observed  oon- 
cenimif  cobura?  What  instances  are 
mentioned  ?   Of  these,  what  is  said  ? 
Prom  colour,  to  what  do  we  proceed : 
ind  of  its  beauty,  what  is  observed? 
In  it,  wha*  ^rst  occurs  to  be  noticed  as 
i  source  of  beauty;  and  by  it  what  is 
neant?  What  examples  are  given? 
What  must  we  not,  however,  conclude  ? 
On  the  contrary,  what  is  a  more  pow- 
srful  pnnciple  of  beauty ;  and  where  is  it 
itudied  ?  Why  is  our  author  inclined  to 
ihink regularity appearR beautiful;  and 


with  what  have  these  always  a  great 
connexion?  Of  the  course  pursued  by 
nature,  what  is  clear?  Of  cabinets, 
doors,  and  windows,  what  is  observed; 
and  why  do  they  please  ?  Of  a  straight 
canal,  of  cones  and  pyramids,  and  of 
the  apartments  of  a  house,  what  is 
said  ?  What  has  Mr.  HogeurLh,  in  his 
AnalysiB  of  Beauty,  obs^ed?  Upon 
what  two  lines  does  he  pitch;  and 
what  does  he  call  them?  In  what  is  the 
line  of  beauty  found ;  and  in  what,  the 
line  of  grace  ?  How  does  he  define  the 
art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms;  and 
why?  What  rarnishes  another  source 
of  beauty;  and  what  is  said  of  it? 
What  motion  only  belong  to  the  beau- 
tiful ;  and  why  f  How  is  this  illustrar 
ted?  Here,  what  is  it  proper  to  ob- 
serve? How  is  this  observation  illus- 
trated from  a  young  tree,  and  an  an- 
cient oak ;  and  frcHn  the  morning  and 
evening?  In  the  beauty  of  motion, 
what  in  general,  will  be  found  to  hold 
true  i  What  may  be  instanced  as  an 
object  singularly  agreeable?  Of  the 
common  and  necessary  motions  for  the 
business  of  life,  and  of'^the  graceful  and 
ornamental  movements,  what  does  Mr. 
Hogarth  very  ingeniously  observe  ?  Of 
the  union  of  colour,  figure,  and  motbn, 
in  many  beautiful  objects,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  how  is  this  illustrated? 
Of  the  sensation  produced  by  each  of 
these,  what  is  said;  and  why?  In 
what,  perhaps,  is  the  roost  complete 
asBemblage  of  beautiful  objects  present 
ed?  How  may  this  be  rendered  the 
highest  source  of  that  gay,  cheerful, 
and  placid  sensation,  that  characterizes 
beauty?  What  is  a  necesary  requibite 
for  all  who  attempt  poetical  description  ? 
Of  the  beaut]^  of  the  human  counuv 
nanoe,  what  is  remarked;  and  what 
does  it  include  ?  But  on  what  does  its 
chief  beauty  depend?  What  belongs 
not  to  us  now  to  inquire ;  and  what  Is 
certain? 
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To  what  obaeiTBtion  does  thk  lead? 
How  are  these  qualities  divided ;  what 
is  the  first,  on  what  do  they  turn,  and 
what  emotion  do  thev  excite  ?  Ofwhat 
Tirtues  is  the  other  class  i  Of  the  sen- 
sation which  these  raise,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  From  what  does  a  species  of 
beauty,  distinct  from  any  which  has 
been  mentioned,  arise  ?  In  theexamina- 
ckxiB  of  what,  is  the  pleasure  which  we 
receive  wholly  fininaed  on  this  sense  of 
beauty ;  and  from  what  is  it  altogether 
different?  How  is  this  illustrated  in  the 
examination  of  a  watch  ?  Of  what  is 
this  sense  d*  beauty;  in  fitness  and  de- 
oipi,  the  foundations  Of  the  ornaments 
of  a  building,  what  is  observed ;  and 
bow  is  this  illustrated  ?  In  the  exami- 
nation of  any  work,  to  what  are  we  na- 
turally led?  When  does  the  work 
teem  to  have  some  beauty ;  and  when 
does  it  appear  deformed  ?  What  obser- 
vation ((mIowb  :  and  why  is  it  made  ? 
How  is  it  fully  illustrated  in  an  epic 
poem,  a  history,  an  oradon,  or  any 
wotk  of  genius  ?  What  species  of  beau- 
ty remams  to  be  noticed?  From  what 
does  it  appear  that  this  term  is  used  in 
a  sense  altoeether  loose  and  undeter- 
mined? Of  tne  word  in  this  sense,  what 
is  observed  ?  When  does  beauty  of  wri- 
ting characteri2e  a  particular  manner? 
In  this  sense,  what  does  it  denote? 
What  writersof  this  class  are  mention- 
ed ;  and  what  is  said  of  them  ?  Why 
has  beauty  been  traced  throuirh  a  va- 
riety of  forms?  Objects  deriving  their 
power  of  giving  pleasure  to  the  miam- 
nation,  from  other  principles  besides 
beauty  and  sublimity,  what  is  the  first 
that  IS  mentioned ;  what  is  said  of  it ; 
9nd  hence  what  passion  arises?  Of 
objects  and  ideas  that  are  familiar,  and 
of  those  that  are  new  and  strange,  what 
is  observed;  and  hence  what  arises? 
Why  is  Ihe  emotion  raised  by  novelty,' 
tliough  of  a  more  lively  and  pun^nt 
nature,  yet  much  shorter  in  its  contmu- 
•nce,  than  that  which  is  produced  by 
licauty?  What  is  another  source  of 
pleasure  to  taste;  and  to  what  does  it 
give  rise  ?  From  what  does  it  appear 
mat  these  form  a  very  extensive  class? 
Of  the  influence  of  melody  and  harmo- 
ny, as  sources  of  pleasure  to  tasteu  what 
is  observed;  and  hence  what  follows? 
Of  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule,  as  sources 
of  pleasure  to  taste,  what  is  observed  ? 
To  what  class  is  the  pleasure  which 
I 


we  receive  from  poetry,  ^Voqneiioe,  a 
fine  writing,  to  be  referrea  ?  What  mo* 
gular  advantage  do  writing  and  dis> 
course  possess?  From  what  do  elo- 
quence and  poetry  derive  the  liigli 
power  of  supplying  the  taste  and  the 
imagination  with  so  wide  a  field  of 
pleasures;  and  what  follows?  From 
the  assistance  of  this  happy  invention, 
what  advantages  are  aerived,  and 
hence  how  do  critical  writers  usually 
speak  of  discourse?  With  what  do 
they  compare  it?  Where,  and  by  whom 
was  this  style  first  introduced;  and 
what  has  it  since  acquired  ?  In  critical 
language,  what  is  of  consequence; 
and  what  follows  ?  Between  what 
ideas  must  we  distinguish?  How  is 
imitation  performed  ?  What  is  descrip- 
tion ?  From  what  does  it  appear  that 
imitation  and  description  differ  consi- 
derably in  their  nature  from  each 
other?  How  far  may  the  poet's  art  be 
called  imitative,  and  in  what  composH 
tions  is  this  the  case  ?  In  what  can  it 
not,  with  propriety,  be  so  called ;  and 
how  is  this  illustrated  ?  In  what  is  it 
admitted  that  imitation  and  descrip- 
tion agree;  yet  what  should  not  be 
forgotten?  From  what  is  the  power 
of  poetry  and  discourse  evidently  de- 
rived ?  Upon  what,  in  the  next  lecture, 
shall  we  enter ;  and  why? 


ANALYSia 

1.  Beauty. 

A.  The  nature  of  beauty. 

B.  Hypotheses  of  beauty. 
c.  The  beauty  of  colours. 
p.  The  beauty  of  figures. 

a.  Mr.  Hogarth's  Analysis  of 
Beauty. 

E.  Motion  a  source  of  beauty. 

F.  The  union  of  colour,  figure^  and 
motion. 

0.  The  beauty  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance. 

H.  Moral  qualities. 

1.  The  beauty  of  design. 
J.  Beauty  in  writing. 

2.  Novelty. 

3.  Imitation. 

4.  Melody  and  harmony. 

5.  Wit,  humour,  and  ndicule. 

6.  Writinj^  and  discourse. 

A.  Imitation  and  description. 
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RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Haying  finished  my  observations  on  the  pleasures  of  taste,  whieli 
weie  meant  to  be  introductoir  to  the  principal  subject  of  these  leo- 
tureSy  I  now  begin  to  treat  of  language ;  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  power  of  eloquence.  This  will  lead  to  a  considerable 
discussion ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  belonging  to  polite  litera* 
ture,  which  more  merit  such  a  discussion.  I  shall  first  give  a  histo- 
ry of  the  rise  and  progress  of  language  in  several  particulars^  from 
ilA  early  to  its  more  advanced  periods ;  which  shall  be  followed  by 
a  similar  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  writing.  I  shall  next 
give  some  account  of  the  construction  of  language,  on  the  principles 
of  universal  grammar ;  and  shall,  lastly,  apply  diese  observations 
more  particularly  to  the  English  tongue.* 

Language,  in  general,  signifies  the  expression  of  our  ideas  by  cer- 
tain articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  as  the  signs  of  those  ideas. 
By  articulate  sounds,  are  meant  those  modulations  of  simple  voice 
or  of  sound  emitted  from  the  thorax,  which  are  formed  by  means  of 
the  mouth  and  its  several  organs,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and 
the  palate.  How  far  there  is  any  natural  connexion  between  the 
ideas  of  the  mind  and  the  sounds  emitted,  will  appear  firom  what  1 
am  afterwards  to  offer.  But  as  the  natural  <;onnexion  can,  upon 
any  system,  affect  only  a  small  part  of  the  fabric  of  language,  the 
connexion  between  words  and  ideas  may,  in  general,  be  considered 
as  arbitrary  and  conventional,  owing  to  the  agreement  of  men  among 
themselves;  the  clear  proof  of  which  is,  that  different  nations  have 
different  languages,  or  a  different  set  of  articulate  sounds,  whiok 
they  have  chosen  for  communicating  their  ideas. 

Ti<is  artificial  method  of  communicating  thought,  we  now  behold 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection;  Language  is  become  a  vehicle 
by  which  tne  most  delicate  and  refined  emotions  of  one  mind  can 
be  transmitted,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  transfused  into  another.    Not 

*  See  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Dkaertatton  on  the  Formation  of  Languages : — ^Treatise  of 
the  Ci%iQ  &^d  PropTCBB  of  Langui^e,  in  3  vols. : — Harris's  Hermes,  or  a  Philosophical 
Inaairy  concernin^r' Langxia^e  and  universal  Grammar : — Easai  eur  I'Orig'ine  dcs  Cou- 
naissaiiccs  Humaincs.  par  1' Abbe  Condillac : — Principes  de  Grammaire,  par  Marsais : 
— Grammaire  CTCueraie  et  Raisonnee : — Trait  de  la  Formation  Mochaninue  des  Ijtof 
rues,  par  ic  Presiilent  de  Brosses : — Discours  sur  I'lnef^ite  parmi  Ics  Hommos,  par 
Kouf^;icau  :— Grammaire  Generate,  par  Beausee: — Principes  de  la  Tradoction,  par  Bal- 
teux : "  Warburtun's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  voL  iii :— Sancti  Minerva,  cum  noCM 
Periaonii : — Le^  Vrais  Principes  do  la  Lan^iie  Francoisa,  par  I'Abbe  Giranl. 
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only  are  names  gi^e^  to  I^U  objecta  around  ua,  by  which  meana  an 
easy  and  speedy  intercourse  is  carried  on  for  providing  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  but  all  the  relations  and  differences  among.these  objects 
are  minutely  marked,  the  invisible  sentiments  of  the  mind  are  de- 
scribed, the  most  abstract  notions  and  conceptions  are  rendered  in- 
telligible; and  all  the  ideas  which  science  can  discover,  orimagina- 
tion  create,  are  known  by  their  proper  names.  Nay,  language  has 
been  carried  so  far  as  to  be  made  an  instrument  of  the  most  refined 
luxury.  Not  resting  in  mere  perspicuity,  we  require  ornament  also ; 
Dot  satisfiea  with  having  the  conceptions  of  others  made  known  to 
us,  we  malce  a  farther  demand,  to  have  them  so  decked  and  adorned 
as  to  entertain  our  fancy ;  and  this  demand,  it  is  found  very  possible 
to  gratify.  In  this  state,  we  now  find  language.  In  this  state^  it  has 
been  found  amone  many  nations  for  some  thousand  years.  The 
object  IS  become  ^miliar;  and,  like  the  expanse  of  the  .firmament, 
and  other  ^reat  objects,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  behold,  we 
behold  it  without  wonder. 

But  carry  your  thoughts  back  to  the  first  dawn  of  language  among 
men.  Reflect  upon  the  feeble  beginnings  from  which  it  must  have 
arisen,  and  upon  the  many  and  great  obstacles  which  it  must  have 
encountered  in  its  process ;  and  you  will  find  reason  for  the  highest 
astonishment,  on  viewing  the  height  which  it  has  now  attained.  We 
admire  several  of  the  inventions  of  art ;  we  plume  ourselves  on 
some  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  latter  ages,  serving  to 
advance  knowledge,  and  to  render  life  comfortable ;  we  speak  of 
them  as  the  boast  of  human  reason.  But  certainlv  no  invention  is 
entitled  to  any  such  degree  of  admiration  as  that  of  language ;  which 
too  must  have  been  the  product  of  the  first  and  rudest  ages,  if  in- 
deed it  can  be  considered  as  a  human  invention  at  all. 

Think  of  the  circumstances  of  mankind  when  languages  began  to 
be  formed.  They  were  a  wandering  scattered  race  ;  no  society 
among  them  except  families  ;  and  the  family  society,  too,  very  im- 
perfect, as  their  method  of  living  by  hunting  or  pasturage  must  have 
separated  them  frequently  from  one  another.  In  this.situation,  when 
fo  much  divided,  and  their  intercourse  so  rare,  how  could  any  one 
set  of  sounds,  or  words,  be  generally  agreed  on  as  the  signs  oi  their 
ideas?  Supposing  that  a  few,  whom  chance  or  necessity  threw  to- 
gether, agreed  by  some  means  upon  certain  signs,  yet  bv  what  au- 
thority could  these  be  propagated  among  other  tribes  or  families,  so 
as  to  spread  and  grow  up  into  a  language?  One  would  think,  that  in 
order  to  any  language  fixing  and  extending  itself,  men.  must  have 
been  previously  gathered  together  in  considerable  numbers ;  society 
must  have  been  already  far  advanced;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  absolute  necessity  for  speech,  previ- 
ous to  the  formation.of  society.  For  by  what  bond  could  any  mul- 
titude of  men  be  kept  together,  or  be  made  to  join  in  the  proseciK 
tion  of  any  common  interest,  until  once,  by  the  intervention  of 
Mpeedi,  they  could  communicate  their  wants  and  indentions  to  one 
another?  So  that,  either  how  society  could  form  itself,  previously 
to  language,  or  how  wor^s  could  rise  into  a  language^  previously  to 
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society  formed,  seem  to  be  points  attended  with  equal  difficulty. 
And  when  we  consider  farther,  that  curiouv^nalogy  which  prevails 
in  the  construction  of  almost  all  languages,  and  that  deep  and  subtle 
logic  on  which  they  are  founded,  difficulties  increase  so  much  upon 
us,  on  all  hands,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  small  reason  for  referring 
the  first  origin  of  all  language  to  divine  teaching  or  inspiration. 

But  supposing  language  to  have  a  divine  original,  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, suppose,  Uiat  a  perfect  system  of  it  was  all  at  once  given  to 
man.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  think,  (hat  God  taught  our  first 
parents  only  such  language  as  suited  their  present  occasions;  leaving 
them,  as  he  did  in  other  things,  to  enlarge  and  improve  it  as  their 
fiature  necessities  should  require.  Consequently,  those  first  rudiments 
of  speech  must  have  been  poor  and  naiTOw ;  and  we  are  at  full  liberty 
to  inquire  in  what  manner  and  by  what  steps,  language  advanced 
to  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  it  The  history  which  I  am  to 
give  of  this  progress,  will  suggest  several  things,  both  curious  in 
themselves,  and  useful  in  our  future  disquisitions. 

If  we  should  suppose  a  period  before  any  words  were  invented  or 
known,  it  is  clear,  that  men  could  have  no  other  method  of  commu* 
nicating  to  others  what  they  felt,  than  by  the  cri^s  of  passion,  accom- 
panied with  such  motions  and  gestures  as  were  farther  expressive 
of  passion.  For  these  are  the  only  signs  which  nature  teaches  all 
men,  and  which  are  understood  by  all.  One  who  saw  another  go 
ing  into  some  place  where  he  himself  had  been  frightened,  or  ex- 
posed to  danger,  and  who  sought  to  warn  his  neighbour  of  the  dan- 
ger, could  contrive  no  other  way  of  doing  so  than  by  uttering  those 
cries,  and  making  those  gestures,  which  are  the  signs  of  fear:  just 
as  two  men,  at  this  day,  would  endeavour  to  make  themselves  be  un- 
derstood by  each  other,  who  should  be  thrown  together  on  a  desolate 
islaftd,  ignorant  of  each  other's  language.  Those  exclamations, 
therefore,  which  by  grammarians  are  called  interjections,  uttered  in 
a  strong  and  passionate  manner,  we4e,  beyond  doubt,  the  first  ele- 
ments-or  beginnings  of  speech. 

When  more  enlarsed  communication  became  necessary,  and 
names  began  to  be  assigned  to  objects,  in  what  manner  can  we  sup- 
pose men  to  have  proceeded  in  this  assignation  of  names,  or  inven- 
tion of  words?  Undoubtedly,  by  imitating,  as  much  as  they  could, 
the  nature  of  the  object  which  they  named  by  the  sound  of  the 
name  which  they  gave  to  it.  As  a  painter  who  would  represent  grass, 
must  employ  green  colour;  so  m  the  beginnings  of  language,  one 
giving  a  name  to  any  thing  harsh  or  boisterous,  would  of  course  em- 
ploy a  harsh  or  boisterous  sound.  He  could  not  do  otherwise,  if  he 
meant  to  excite  in  the  hearer  the  idea  of  that  thing  which  he  sought 
to  name.  To  suppose  words  invented,  or  names  given  to  things,  in 
a  manner  purely  arbitrary,  without  any  ground  or  reason,  is  to  sup- 
pose an  effect  without  a  cause.  There  must  have  always  been  some 
motive  which  led  to  the  assignation  of  one  name  rather  than  an- 
other; and  we  can  conceive  no  motive  which  would  more  generally 
operate  upon  men  in  their  first  efforts  towards  language,  £an  a  de- 
lire  to  paint  by  speech,  the  objects  which  they  named,  in  a  manner 
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more  or  le^  complete,  according  as  the  vocal  organs  had  it  in  their 
power  to  affect  this  imitation. 

Wherever  objects  were  to  be  named,  in  which  sound,  noise,  or 
motion  were  concerned,  the  imitation  by  words  was  abundantly  ^ 
obvious.  Nothing  was  more  natural,  than  to  imitate,  by  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  the  quality  of  the  sound  or  noise  which  any  external 
object  made;  and  to  form  its  name  accordingly.  Thus,  in  all  lan- 
guages, we  find  a  multitude  of  words  that  are  evidently  constructed 
upon  this  principle.  A  certain  bird  is  termed  the  cuckoo,  from  tlie 
sound  which  it  emits.  When  one  sort  of  wind  is  said  to  whistU^  and 
another  to  roar;  wLen  a  serpent  is  said  to  hiss;  a  fly  to  buzy  and 
falling  timber  to  crash;  when  a  stream  is  said  Xx^flow^  and  hail  to 
raitk,  the  analogy  between  the  word  and  the  thing  signified  is  plain 
ly  discernible. 

In  the  names  of  objects  which  address  the  sight  only,  where 
neither  noise  nor  motion  are  concerned,  and  still  moi'e  ai  tne  terms 
appropriated  to  moral  ideas,  this  analogy  appears  to  fail.  Many 
learned  men,  however,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  though  in  such 
cases  it  becomes  more  obscure,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  lost ;  but 
that  throughout  the  radical  words  of  all  languages,  there  may  be 
traced  some  degree  of  correspondence  with  the  object  signified. 
With  regard  to  moral  and  intellectual  ideas,  they  remark,  that  in 
every  language,  the  terms  significant  of  them,  are  derived  from  the 
names  of  sensible  objects  to  which  they  are  conceived  to  be  analo 
gous ;  and  with  regard  to  sensible  objects  pertaining  merely  to  sight,' 
they  remark,  that  their  most  distinguishing  qualities  have  certain 
radical  sounds  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  them,  in  a  great 
variety  of  languages.  Stability,  for  instance,  fluidity,  hollowness« 
smoothness,  gentleness,  violence,  &c.  they  imagine  to  be'painted  by 
the  sound  of  certain  letters  or  syllables,  which  have  some  relation  to 
those  different  states  of  visible  objects,  on  account  of  an  obscure* 
resemblance  which  the  organs  of  speech  are  capable  of  assuming  to 
such  external  qualities.  By  this  natural  mechanism,  they  imagine 
all  languages  to  have  been  at  first  constructed,  and  the  roots  of  their 
capital  words  formed.* 

"  THe  author  who  has  carried  his  speculations  on  this  subject  the  farthest,  is  the 
President  Des  Brosscs,  in  his  «  Traite  de  la  Formation  M^anique  des  Langues.*' 
Some  of  the  radical  letters  or  syllables  which  he  supposes  to  carry  this  ezpressire 
power  in  most  known  lan^^ages  are,  St,  to  signify  stability  or  rest;  Fl,  to  de* 
note  fluency ;  CI,  a  gentle  descent ;  R,  what  relates  to  rapid  motion ;  C,  to  cavity 
or  hoOowness,  &c.  A  century  before  his  time.  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  Grammar  of  the 
EngUsh  Language,  had  taken  notice  of  these  significant  roots,  and  represented  it 
as  a  peculiar  excellency  of  our  tongue,  that  beyond  all  others,  it  expressed  the 
natnre  of  the  objects  which  it  named,  by  employing  sounds  sharper^  softer,  weak* 
er,  stronger,  more  obscure,  or  more  stndulous,  according  as  the  idea  which  is  to 
be  suggested  requires.  He  gives  various  examples,  "nins,  words,  formed  upon 
St,  always  denote  firmness  and  strength,  analogous  to  the  Latin  sfo  ;  as  stand,  stay, 
staff,  stop,  stout,  .jteady,  stake,  stamp,  stallion,  stately,  Ice.  Words  beginning 
irith  Str,  intimate  violent  force  sind  energy,  analogous  to  the  Greek  rTgWrv/uij  as, 
strive,  strength,  strike,  stripe,  stress,  struggle,  stride,  stretch,  strip,  &c.  Thr, 
implies  forcible  motion:  as  throw,  throb,  thrust,  tlirough,  thrpaten,  thraldom, 
Wr,  obliquity  or  distortion ;  as,  wry,  wrest,  wreath,  wrestle,  wring,  wrong,  wraoc 
^0  wrathy  wracky  be.    Sw,  silent   agitation,  or  lateral  motion  \  ax,  sv^ay,  swing, 
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As  far  as  this  system  is  founded  in  thxthy  language  appears  to  he 
not  altogether  arbitrary  in  its  origin.  Among  the  ancient  Stoic  and 
Platonic  philosophers,  it  was  a  question  much  agitated,  ^  Utrum 
nominarerumsintnaturayan  impositione?q)u(reif}d/(f8i;''  by  which  they 
meant,  whether  words  were  merely  conventional  symbols ;  of  the 
rise  of  which  no  aiccount  could  be  given,  except  tlie  pleasure  of  the 
first  inventors  of  language  ?  or,  whether  there  was  some  principle  in 
nature  that  led  to  the  assignation  of  particular  names  to  particular 
objects  ?  and  those  of  the  rlatonic  school  f&voured  the  latter  opin- 
ion.* 

This  principle,  however,  of  a  natural  relation  between  words  and 
objects^  can  only  be  applied  to  language  in  its  most  simple  and  pri- 
mitive state.  Though  in  every  tongue,  some  remains  of  it,  as  I 
have  shown  above,  can  be  traced,  it  were  utterly  in  vain  to  search 
for  it  throughout  the  whole  construction  of  any  modem  langu^. 
As  the  multitude  of  terms  increase  in  every  nation,  and  the  immense 
field  of  language  is  filled  up,  words,  by  a  thousand  fanciful  and  irre- 
gular methods  of  derivation -and  composition,  come  to  deviate  wide- 
ly from  the  primitive  character  of  th^ir  roots,  and  t6  lose  all  a'nalogy 
or  resemblance  iri  Sound  to  the  things  signified.  In  this  state  we 
now  find  language.  Wdf  ds,  as  we  now  employ  them,  taken  In  the 
general,  may  be  considered  as  symbols,  not  as  imitations;  as  arb* 
trary,or  instituted,  ndt  natural  signs  of  idea^  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  that  language,  the  nearer  we  remount  to  its  rise 
among  men,  will  be  found  to  partake  more  of  a  natural  expression. 
As  it  could  be  originally  formed  on  nothing  but  imitation,  it  would, 
in  its  primitive  state,  be  more  picturesque ;  much  more  barren  in- 
deed, and  narrow  in  the  circle  of  its  terms,  than  now;  but  as  far  as 
it  went,  more  expressive  by  sound  of  the  thing  signified.    This, 

•weire,  gweep,  swbn.  SI,  a  gentle  fall  or  less  observable  motion ;  as,  slide,  slip, 
siy,  slit,  slow,  slack,  sling.  Sp,  dissipation  or  expansion ;  as  spread,  sprout, 
sprinkle,  split,  spill,  spring.  Terminations  in  ash,  indicate  something  acting  nirobljr 
and  sharply ;  as,  crasli,  gash,  rash,  flash,  lash,  slash.  Termhiations  in  txsh,  some- 
thing acting  more  obtusdy  and  diUljr )  as,  crush,  bnuJi,  hush,  gush,  blush.  The  learn- 
ed autlior  produces  a  g^reat  many  more  examples  of  the  same  kind,  which  seeni  to 
leave  no  doubt,  that  the  analogies  of  sound  have  had  some  in6uence  on  the  for- 
mation  of  words.  At  the  same  tifne,  in  all  speculations  of  thif  kind,  there  is  so  much 
room  for  fancy  to  operate,  that  they  ought  to  be  adopted  with  much  caption  in  foming 
any  general  theory, 

*Vld.  Plat. in  Cratylo.    "Nomina  verbaque  non  posita  fortuHo,  sed  quadam  vi  el 
^  ratinne  nature  facta  esse,  P.  Nigidius  in  Grammaticis  Commentariis  docet;,rcm 
^  sane  in  philosophic  dissertationibus  celelTcm.     In  earn  rem  muUa   argiuncnta 
^  dicit,  cur  videri  possjnt,  verba  esse  natiiralia,  magis  quam  arbitraria.       Vos,  ui* 
^  quit,  cum  dicimus.  motn  quodam  oris  conveniente,  cum  ipsius  verbi  demoDStr»-    * 
**  tinne  utimur,  et  Ubias  sensim  primores  emovemus,  ac  spiritum  atque  animam  ' 
'^porro  versum,  et   ad  eos  quibus  conscrinocinamur  untendimus.      At  contra  ciim  "* 
**  dicimus  JWs,   neque  profuso  intentoque  flatu  vocis,  neque   projectis  labiis  pro* 
^  nunciamus ;  sed  et  spiritum  et  labias  quasi  intra  npsmet  ipsos  coerccaius.    Hoc 
"  sit  idem  et  fan  eo  quod  dicimus  fu,  et  ego,  et  mikif  et  tibi.    >*aiA  sicuti  cum  adnpi- 
^  mus  et  ahnuimus,  motus  quodam  illo  vel  capitis,  vel  'oculonim,  a  natnra  rei  quumr** 
^  signi6cat,  non  abhorret,  ita  in  his  vocibus  quasi   gestuf   quidam  oris  et  sptritus 
*<  naturalis  est    Eadem  ratio  est  in  Gnecis  quoque  vocibus  quam  esse  in  nostrit 
'<  animadvenimus.** 

A.  GxLLivs,  Noct  Atiicff,lib.  x.  ci«p.  4. 
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Uien,  may  be  assumed  as  one  character  of  ike  first  state,  o   begin- 
Djiigs  of  lai^age^  among  every  savage  tribe. 

A  second  character  of  language,  in  its  early  state,  is  drawn  from 
the  manner  in  which  words  were  at  first  pronounced,  or  uttered,  by 
men.   Interjections,  I  showed,  or  passionate  exclamations,  were  the 
first  elements  of  speech.    Men  laboured  to  communicate  their  feel- 
ings to  one  another,  by  those  expressive  cries  and  gestures  which 
aaiiire  tan^t  them.    After  words,  or  names  of  objects,  began  to  be 
invented,  this  mode  of  speaking,  by  natural  signs,  could  not  be  all  al 
cmet  disused.    For  language,  in  its  infancy,  must  have  been  ex 
tremely  barren;  and  there  certainly  was  a  period  among  all  rude 
iistions^  when  eeliversation  was  carried  on  by  a  very  few  words,  in- 
Cemiixed  with  many  exclamations  and  earnest  gv<turr  s.    The  small 
flock  of  worda  which  men  as  yet  possessed,  rendered  these  helps 
absolutely  necessary  for  explaining  their  conceptions ;  and  rude, 
ancultivaled  men,  not  having  always  at  hand  even  the  few  words, 
which  they  knew,  would  naturally  labour  to  make  themselves  un- 
derstood, by  varying  their  tones  of  voice,  and  accompanying  their 
tones  with  die  most  significant  gesticulations  they  could  make.   At 
this  day,  when  persons  attempt  to  speak  in  any  language  which  they 
possess  iiiq>erfectly,  they  have  recourse  to  all  these  supplemental 
methods,  in  order  to  render  themselves  more  intelligible.  The  plan, 
too,  according  to  which  I  have  shown,  that  language  was  originally 
cowtrueted,  upon  resemblance  or  analogy,  as  far  as  was  possiole,  to 
the  thing  signified,  would  naturally^  leadlhen  to  utter  their  words 
with  more  emphasis  and  force,  as  long  as  language  was  a  sort  of 
painting  by  means  of  sound.    For  all  those  reasons  this  may  be  as- 
sumed as  a  princii^,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  earliest  languages 
was  accompanied  with  more  gesticulation,  and  with  more  and 
greater  inflections  of  voice,  than  what  we  now  use;  there  was  more 
aetion  in  it;  and  it  was  more  upon  a  crying  or  singing  tone.   ~- 

To  tliis  manner  of  speaking,  necessity  first  gave  rise.  But  we 
must  observe,  that  after  this  necessity  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceas- 
ed, by  language  becoming,  in  process  of  time,  more  extensive  and 
copious,  the  ancient  manner  of  spteech  still  subsisted  among  many 
nations;  and  what  had  arisen  from  necessity,  continued  to  be  used 
for  ornament  Wherever  there  was  much  fire  and  vivacity  in  the 
genius  of  nations,  they  were  naturally  inclined  to  a  mode  of  conver 
sation  which  gratified  the  imagination  so  much;  for  an  imagination 
which  is  warm,  is  always  prone  to  throw  both  a  great  deal  of  action, 
and  a  variety  of  tones,  into  discourse.  Upon  this  principle,  Dr. 
Warburton  accounts  for  so  much  speaking  by  action,  as  we  find 
among  the  Old  Testament  prophets;  as  when  Jeremiah  breaks  tlie 
potter's  reMel,  in  sight  of  the  people ;  throws  a  book  into  the 
Euphrates;  puts  on  bonds  and  yokes;  and  carries  out  his  household 
stuff;  all  which,  he  imagines, might  be  significant  modes  of  express 
sion,very  natural  in  those  ages,  when  men  were  accustomed  to  ex* 
plain  themselves  so  much  by  actions  and  gestures.  In  like  manner, 
among  the  northern  American  tribes,  certain  motions  and  actions 
were  ftmnd  to  he  much  used  as  explanatory  of  thur  meaning,  on  all 
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their  great  occasions  of  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and  by  th« 
belts  and  strings  of  wampum,  which  they  gave  and  received^  they 
were  accustomed  to  declare  their  meaning,  as  much  as  by  their  dis- 
V  jf'ourses^  ^j^ 

-^^TP'With  regard  to  inflections  of  voice,  these  are  so  natural^  that  to 
'some  nations,  it  has  appeared  easier  to  express  different  ideas,  by  va- 
rying the  tone  with  which  they  pronounced  the  same  word,  than  to 
contrive  words  for  all  their  ideas.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  particulai*.  The  number  of  words  in  their  language  is  said 
not  to  be  great;  but  in  speaking,  they  vary  each'  of  their  words  on 
no  less  than  five  different  tones,  by  which  they  make  the  same  word 
signify  five  different  things.  This  must  give  a  great  appearance  of 
music  or  singing  to  their  speech.  For  those  inflections  of  voice 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  language,  were  no  more  than  harsh  or  dis- 
sonant cries,  must,  as  language  gradually  polishes,  pass  into  more 
smooth  and  musical  sounds;  and  hence  is  formed,  what  we  call  the 
prosody  of  a  language.  / 

It  is  remarkable,  and  deserves  attention,  that,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  languages,  this  musical  and  gesticulating  pronunciation 
was  retained  in  a  very  high  degree.  Without  having  attended  to 
this,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  in  understanding  several  passages  of  the 
classics,  which  relate  to  the  public  speaking,  and  the  theatrical  en- 
tcrtainments  of  the  ancients.  It  appears  from  many  circumstances^ 
that  the  prosody  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  carried  much 
farther  than  ours;  or  that  they  spoke  with  more  and  stronger  inflec- 
tions of  voice  than  we  use.  The  quantity  of  their  syllables  was 
much  more  fixed  than  in  any  of  the  modem  languages,  and  render- 
id  much  more  sensible  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing  them.  Besides 
quantities,  or  the  difference  of  short  and  long,  accents  were  placed 
upon  most  of  their  syllables,  the  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex ;  the 
ase  of  which  accents  we  have  now  entirely  lost,  but  which,  we  know, 
determined  the  speaker's  voice  to  rise  or  fall.  Our  modem  pronun- 
ciation must  have  appeared  to  them  a  lifeless  monotony.  The 
declamation  of  their  'orators,  and  the  pronunciation  of  their  actors 
upon  the  stage,  approached  to  the  nature  of  recitative  in  music; 
was  capable  of  being  marked  in  notes,  and  supported  with  instru- 
ments; as  several  learned  men  have  fully  proved.  And  if  this  was 
the  case,  as  they  have  5hown,among  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  it  is 
well  known,  were  still  a  more  musical  people  than  the  Romans,  and 
carried  their  attention  to  tone  and  pronunciation  much  farther  id 
every  public  exhibition.  Ariscotle,  in  his  poetics,  considers  th^ 
music  of  ti^agedy  as  one  of  its  chief  and  most  essential  parts 

The  case  was  parallel  with  regard  to  gestures;  for  stroirg  tones, 
and  animated  gestures,  we  may  observe,  always  go  together.  Ae* 
tion  is  treated  of  by  all  the  ancient  critics,  as  the  chief  quality  in 
eveiy  public  speaker.  The  action,  both  of  the  orators  and  the  play- 
ers in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  far  more  vehement  than  what  we  are 
accustomed  to.  Roscius  would  have  seemed  a  madman  to  us.  Ges- 
ture was  of  such  consequence  upon  the  ancient  stage,  that  there  is 
reason  for  believing,  that  on  some  occasions,  the  speaking  and  the 
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acting  part  were  divided,  ^hich,  according  to  our  ideas,  would  form 
a  strange  exhibition ;  one  player  spoke  the  words  in  the  proper  tones^ 
while  another  performed  the  corresponding  motions  and  gestures. 
We  learn  from  Cicero,  that  it  was  a  contest  between  him  and  Ros- 
eiusy  whether  he  could  express  a  sentiment  in  a  greater  variety  of 
phraseSj  or  Roscius  in  a  greater  variety  of  intelligible  significant  ges- 
tures. At  last,  gesture  came  to  engross  the  stage  wholly ;  for,  under 
the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  favourite  entertainment  of 
the  public  was  the  pantomime,  which  was  carried  on  entirely  by  mute 
gesticulation.  The  people  were  moved,  and  wept  at  it,  as  much  as 
at  tragedies ;  and  the  passion  for  it  became  so  strong,  that  laws  were 
obliged  to  be  made,  fo^  restraining  the  senators  from  studying  the 
pantomime  art.  Now,  though  in  declamations  and  theatrical  exhi 
bitions,  both  tone  and  gesture  were  doubtless  carried  much  farther 
than  in  common  discourse;  yet  public  speaking,  of  any  kind,  must, 
in  every  country,  bear  some  proportion  to  the  manner  that  is  used  in 
conversation,  and  such  public  entertainments  as  I.  have  now  men*r 
tioned  could  never  have  been  relished  by  a  nation,  whose  tones  and 
gestures,  in  discourse,  were  as  languid  as  ours. 

When  the  barbarians  spread  themselves  over  the  Roman  empire, 
these  more  phlegmatic  nations  did  not  retain  the  accents,  the  tones, 
and  gestures,  which  necessity  at  first  introduced,  and  custom  and 
fancy  afterwards  so  long  supported,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages. As  the  Latin  tongue  was  lost  in  their  idioms,  so  the  charac- 
ter of  speech  and  pronunciation  began  to  be  changed  throughout 
Europe.  Nothing  of  the  same  attention  was  paid  to  the  music  of 
language,  or  to  the  pomp  of  declamation  and  theatrical  action. 
Both  conversation  and  public  speaking  became  more  simple  and 
plain,  such  as  we  now  find  it;  without  that  enthusiastic  mixture  of 
tones  and  gestures,  which  distinguished  the  ancient  nations.  At  the 
restoration  of  letters,  the  genius  of  language  was  so  much  altered, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  had  become  so  difierent,  that  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  understand  what  the  ancients  had  said,  concerning 
their  declamations  and  public  spectacles.  Our  plain  manner  ot 
speaking  in  these  northern  countries,  expresses  thepassions  with  suf- 
ficient energy,  to  move  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  any  more 
vehement  manner.  But,  undoubtedly,  more  varied  tones^and  more 
animated  motions,  carry  a  natural  expression  of  warmer  feelings. 
Accordingly,  in  different  modem  languages,  the  prosody  of  speech 
partakes  more  of  music,  in  proportion  to  the  liveliness  and  sensi- 
bility of  the  people.  A  Frenchman  both  varies  his  accents,  and 
gesticulates,  white  he  speaks,  much  more  than  an  Englishman.  An 
Italian,  a  great  deal  more  than  either.  Musical  pronunciation  and 
expressive  gesture,  are  to  this  day  the  distinction  of  Italy. 

From  the  pronunciation  of  language,  let  us  proceed,  in  the  third 
place,  to  consider  the  style  of  language  in  its  most  early  state,  and 
its  progress  in  this  respect  also.  As  the  manner  in  which  men  first 
uttered  their  words,  and  maintained  conversation,  was  strong  and 
expressive,  enforcing  their  imperfectly  expressed  ideas  bv  crien 
K  9 
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and  ge^tui^es ;  so  the  language  which  they  used^  could  be  no  other 
diaii  full  of  figures  and  metaphors,  not  correct  indeed^  but  forcible 
end  nicturesoue. 

We  are  apt,  upon  a  superficial  view,  to  imagine,  that  those  mcKtes 
of  expression  which  are  called  figures  of  speech,  are  among  the 
chief  refinements  of  speech,  not  invented  till  after  language  had 
advanced  to  its  later  periods,  and  mankind  were  brought  into  a  pol- 
fshed  state ;  and  that,  then,  they  were  devised  by  orators  and  rhe- 
toricians. The  contrary  ot  this  is  the  truth*  Mankind  never  em- 
ployed so  many  figures  of  speech,  as  when  they  had  hardly  any 
words  for  expressing  their  meaning. 

For,  first,  the  want  of  proper  names  for  eveary  object,  obliged  them 
to  use  one  name  for  many ;  and  of  course,  to  express  themselves 
by  comparisons,  metaphors,  allusions,  and  all  those  substituted  forms 
of  speech  which  render  language  figuratire.  Next,  as  the  olgeets 
with  which  they  were  most  conversant,  were  the  sensible,  material 
objects  around  them,  names  would  be  given  to  those  objects  long 
before  words  were  invented  for  signifying  the  dispositions  of  the 
mind,  or  any  sort  of  moral  and  intellectual  ideas.  Hence,  the  early 
language  of  men  being  entirely  made  op  of  words  descriptive  of 
sensible  objects,  it  became  of  necessity  extremely  metaphorical.*-* 
For,  to  signify  any  desire  or  passion,  or  any  act  or  feding  of  the 
mind,  they  had  no  precise  expression  which  was  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  but  were  under  a  necessity  of  painting  the  emotion 
Or  passion  which  they  felt,  by  allusion  to  those  sensible  objects  which 
had  most  relation  to  it,  and  which  could  render  it,  in  some  sort, 
visible  to  others. 

But  it  was  not  necessity  alone,  that  gave  rise  to  this  figured  style. 
Other  circumstances  also,  at  the  commencement  of  language,  con* 
tributed  to  it  In  the  infancy  of  all  societies,  men  are  much  un- 
der the  dominion  of  imagination  and  passion.  They  live  scattered 
and  dispersed  ;  they  are  unacqttainted  with  the  course  of  things ; 
they  are,  every  day,  meeting  with  new  and  strange  objects.  Feai 
and  surprise,  wonder  and  astonishment,  are  their  most  frequent  pa^ 
sions.  Their  language  will  necessarily  partake  of  this  character  of 
their  minds.  They  will  be  prone  to  exaggeration  and  hyperbole. 
They  will  be  given  to  describe  every  thing  with  the  strongest  co- 
lours, and  most  vehement  expressions ;  infinitely  more  than  men 
living  in  the  advanced  and  Cultivated  periods  of  society,  when  their 
imagmations  are  more  chastened,  their  passions  are  more  tamed^ 
and  a  wider  experience  has  rendered  the  objects  of  life  more  fa- 
miliar to  them.  Even  the  manner  in  which  1  before  showed  thai 
the  first  tribes  of  men  uttered  their  words,  would  have  considerable 
influence  on  their  style.  Wherever  strong  exclamations,  tones,  and 
gestures,  enter  mUch  Into  conversation,  the  imagination  is  always 
more  exercised ;  a  greater  effort  of  fancy  and  passion  is  excited.-* 
Consequentiy,  tiie  uincy  kept  awake,  and  rendered  more  sprightiy 
by  this  mode  of  Utteinnce,  operates  upon  style,  and  enlivens  it  more. 

These  reasonings  are  confirmed  by  undoubted  facts.    The  style 
cf  ail  the  most  early  languages,  among  nations  who  are  in  the  first 
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and  rude  periods  of  society^  is  found,  itithout  exeepdon>  to  be  full  of 
figures;  hyperbolical  and  picturesque  in  a  high  degree.  We  have  a 
striking  instance  of  this  in  tlie  American  languages,  ^hich  aie  known^ 
by  the  most  authentic  accounts,  to  be  figurative  to  eitcess.  The  Iro^ 
quois  and  IQihois  carry  on  their  treaties  and  public  transactions  with 
bolder  metaphors,  and  greater  pomp  and  style,  than  we  use  in  our 
poetical  productions.* 

•  Another  remarkable  instance  is  the  style  of  flie  Old  Testament, 
which  is  Carried  on  bv  constant  allusions  to  Sensible  objects;  Iniquity, 
or  guilt,  is  expressed  by  '<  a  spotted  garment  f^  nfiitery,  by  ^  drinking 
the  cup  of  astonishment;''  vain  pursuits,  by  <<feediikg  on  ashes;''  a 
sinful  life^  by  '<  a  crooked  path  p  prosperity,  by  ^  the  candle  of  the 
Lord  shining  on  oKir  head ;"  and  the  like,  in  innumerable  instances^ 
Hence  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  fliis  sort  6f  style  the  orien- 
tal style ;  aS  fatfcying  it  to  be  peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  east ; 
whereas,  from  the  American  styte,  and  from  many  other  instances, 
it  plainly  appears*  not  to  have  b^en  peculiar  t6  any  one  region  or 
climate ;  but  to  have  beenconfin^on  to'all  nations  ii!i  certain  periods 
of  society  and  language. 

Hence  we  may  receive  some  light  concerning  tbftf!  seeming  para^ 
doz,  that  poetry  is  more  ancient  than  prose.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  discuss  this  point  fully  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  poetry.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  style  of  all 
language  must  have  been  originally  poetical ;  strongly  tinctured  with 
that  enthusiasm,  and  that  descriptive  metaphorical  expression,  which 
distinguishes  poetry. 

As  language  in  its  progress  began  to  grow  more  copious,  it  gra- 
dually lost  that  figurative  style,  which  was  its  early  character.  When 
men  were  furnished  with  proper  and  familiar  nanfes  for  every  object, 
both  sensible  and  moral,  they  were  not  obliged  to  ase  so  many  cir- 
cumlocutions. Style  became  more  precise,  and,  of  course,  more 
simple.  Imagination,  too,  in  proportion  as  society  advanced,  had 
less  influence  over  mankind.    The  vehement  manner  of  speaking 


*  Thuiy  to  give  an  itifttanc^  of  the  singular  style  of  these  nations,  the  Fhe  Na^ 
dons  of  Canada,  when  entering^  on  a  treaty  of  neace  with  as,  expressed  themselves  by 
lh«r  chiefs,  in  tho  following^  language :  ^  We  are  happy  \t  haymc  buried  under 
K  ground  the  red  axe,  that  has  so  often  been  dyed  #ith  &e  blood  of  our  brethren. 
«  Now,  in  this  sort,  we  inter  the  a^e,  and  plant  the  tree  of  peace.  We  plant  a  tree 
^  whose  top  wil  reach  the  sun,  aad  its  branches  spread  abroad^  so  that  it  shall  be 
^  seen  afar  off.  May  its  growth  nerer  be  stifled  and  choaked ;  but  may  it  shade  both 
^  your  country  and  ours  with  its  leaves !  Let  us  make  fast  its  foots  and  extend  them 
^  to  tbe  utmost  of  your  colonies,  if  the  French  should  come  to  shake  this  tree,  we 
^  would  Imow  it  by  the  motion  of  its  roots  reaching  into  our  country.    May  the  GreiK 

*  Spirit  allow  us  to  rest  in  tranquillity  upon  our  mats,  and  never  agafai  dig  np  the  ax- 
^  to  cut  down  the  tree  of  peace !    Let  the  earth  be  trod  hard  over  it,  where  it  lies 

*  buried.  Let  a  strong  stream  nm  nnder  the  pit,  to  wash  the  evil  away  out  of  our 
«  sight  and  remembrance.  The  fire  that  had  long  burned  in  Albany  is  extfaDguished. 
^  T&  bloody  bed  b  wasaed  clean,  and  the  tears  are  wiped  from  our  eyes.  We  now 
•f  renew  the  covenant  chain  of  friendship.  Let  it  be  kept  bright  and  dMn  as  silver 
«  and  not  suffered  to  contract  any  rust.  Let  not  any  one  pull  away  his  am  fr^m  it.' 
These  passages  are  extracted  from  Cadwallade r  Colden's  Histot7  of  llie  Five  IndiaA^ 
Nations :  where  it  appears,  from  the  authentic  documents  he  pro^wMi^  that  tnch  is 
clieir  genoine  style 
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by  tones  and  gestures,  began  to  be  disused.  The  understanding 
was  more  exercised ;  the  Taney  less.  Intercourse  among  mankind 
becoming  more  extensive  and  frequent,  clearness  of  style,  m  signi« 
fying  their  meaning  to  each  other,  was  the  chief  object  of  attention. 
In  place  of  poets,  philosophers  became  the  instructors  of  men  ;  and 
in  their  reasonings  on  all  different  subjects,  introduced  that  plainer 
and  simpler  style  of  composition  which  we  now  call  prose.  Among 
the  Greeks,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  the  master  of  Pythagoras,  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  the  first  who,  in  this  sense,  composed  any  wri-' 
ting  in  prose.  The  ancient  metaphorical  and  poetical  dress  of  lan- 
guage was  now  laid  aside  from  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  reserved 
for  those  occa^ons  only,  on  which  ornament  was  professedly 
studied. 

Thus  I  have  pursued  the  hbtory  of  language  through  some  of  the 
variations  it  has  undergone :  I  have  considered  it,  in  the  first  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  words ;  in  the  manner  of  uttering  or  pro- 
nouncing words ;  and  in  the  style  and  character  of  speech.  I  have 
yet  to  consider  it  in  another  view,  respecting  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  words ;  when  we  shall  find  a  progress  to  have  taken  place, 
similar  to  what  I  have  been  now  illustrating. 


CtUESTIONS. 


Of  the  conedderation  of  language^ 
what  is  remarked?  In  what  order  does 
our  author  propose  to  treat  of  it  ?  What 
does  language,  in  general,  signify  ?  By 
theae  sounds  what  are  meant  2  What 
will  appear  from  what  is  afterwards 
to  be  offered?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear, that  words  and  ideas  may,  m 
general,  be  considered  aibitrary  and 
conventional?  Of  which,  what  is  a 
clear  proof?  In  what  state  do  we  now 
behold  this  artiGcial  method  of  com- 
municating thought?  What  has  lan- 
guage be^me?  By  what  remark  is 
this  illustrated?  Of  what  has  language 
become  the  instrument;  and  how  is 
this  also  illustrated  I  How  long  has 
language  been  found  in  this  refined 
state;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
To  have  reason  for  the  highest  osto- 
oisliment,  to  what  period  must  we 
carry  our  thoughts  back ;  and  on  what 
must  we  reflect  ?  What  do  we  admire; 
and  on  what  do  we  plume  ourselves? 
What  remade  follows?  In  what  cir- 
cumstances did  mankind  live,  when 
language  began  to  be  formed  ?  Of  this 
situation,  what  is  remarked?  What 
would  one  naturally  think ;  and  why? 
What  two  points  seem  to  be  attended 


with  equal  difficulty  ?  Uppn  considering 
what  do  difficulties  increase  upon  us ; 
and  for  what,  consequently,  does  there 
appear  no  small  reason?  If  we  admit 
that  language  heul  a  divine  origin, 
what  can  we  not  suppose ;  why :  and 
what  consequence  totlowB?  Of^  this 
history,  what  is  observed  ?  If  we  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  period,  before 
words  were  invented  or  Known,  what 
follows;  and  why?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? Of  those  exclamations,  there- 
fore, what  is  remarked  ?  When  more 
enlarged  communications  became  ne- 
cessary, in  what  manner  did  men  pro 
ceed  m  the  assignation  of  names? 
What  illustrations  Mow  ?  Under  what 
circumstances,  could  he  not  do  other- 
wise ?  What  would  be  supposing  an 
effect  without  a  cause;  and  why?  In 
this  case,  what  motive  would  operate 
most  generally?  Where  was  the  imitar 
tion  of  words  abundantly  evident ;  and 
why?  Thufl^  in  all  languages,  what 
do  we  find?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Where  does  this  analogy  seem  to  fail  ? 
Many  learned  men,  however,  have 
been  of  what  opimon  ?  With  regard  to 
moral  and  intellectual  ideas,  and  also 
with  regard  to  sensible  obiects  that  ad. 
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dren  themfielveB  merely  to  the  si^ht, 
wliat  do  they  remark?  How  is  this  il- 
histraleu  ?  Of  this  systein,  what  is  re- 
marked? What  question  was  much 
amtated  among  the  ancient  Stoic  and 
^atonic  philosopheni  ?  Which  opinion 
did  the  Platonic  schod  favour?  When, 
only,  can  this  principle  of  natural  rela- 
tion be  applied?  Though  in  every 
tongue,  some  remains  of  it  can  be 
traced,  yet  what  were  utterly  vain; 
and  why  ?  What  may  words,  as  we 
now  empby  them,  be  considerod ;  but 
of  what  can  there  be  no  doubt;  and 
what  remark  follows  ?  From  what  is  a 
second  character  of  language  drawn  ? 
What  have  been  shown  to  have  been 
the  first  elements  of  speech?  How  did 
men  labour  to  communicate  their  feel- 
ings to  one  another  ?  Afler  words  began 
to  be  invented,  why  could  not  this  mode 
oT  speaking,  by  natural  signs,  be  at 
once  disused?  What  rendered  these 
helps  absolutely  necessary,  finr  explain- 
ing their  conceptions?  How  would 
rude  and  uncultivated  men  labour  to 
make  themselves  understood ;  and  why? 
How  b  this  further  illustrated?  To 
what  would  fiuB  plan  also  naturally 
lead  ?  For  all  those  reasons,  what  may 
be  assumed  as  a  principle  ? 

Though  necessity  gave  rise  to  this 
mode  ofspeakin^,  yet,  what  must  we 
observe  ?  Of  nations  posseasing  much 
fire  and  vivacity,  wnat  is  oraerved; 
and  why?  For  what  does  Dr.  Wai^ 
burton  account ;  and  what  illustration 
is  given?  In  like  manner,  what  were 
found  to  be  much  used  among  the 
northern  American  tribes;  and  how 
were  they  accustomed  to  declare  their 
meaning?  With  regard  to  inflectkxis 
of  voice,  what  is  observed  ?  With  what 
natbn,  particularly,  is  this  the  practice  ? 
As  the  number  of  words  in  their  lan- 
guage is  not  great,  how  do  they  vary 
them?  What  appearance  must  this 
pive  to  their  speecn ;  why ;  and  hence 
IS  formed  what  ?  What  is  remarkable, 
and  deserves  attenticm  ?  Without  having 
attended  to  this,  in  understanding  wha^ 
shall  we  be  at  a  leas?  From  many  cir- 
cumstances, with  regard  to  th^  prosody 
of  the  Greeks  and  me  Romans,  what 
appears  manifest?  Of  the  quantity  of 
their  syllables  what  is  obscnved  ?  Be- 
■des  quantities,  what  were  placed  up- 
on most  of  their  syllables ;  and  of  their 
use.  what  is  remarked  ?  How  would 


our  modem  pronunciation  have  ap- 
peared to  them?  To  what  did  the 
declamation  of  their  orators  approach; 
and  of  what  was  it  capable  ?  If  this 
was  the  case  among  the  Romans,  of 
the  Greeks  what  is  well  known  ?  How 
did  Aristotle  consider  the  music  of 
tracedy  ?  Why  was  the  case  parallel 
wim  regard  to  gestures  ?  How  is  ac- 
tion treated  of  by  all  the  ancient 
critics  ?  Of  the  action  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
would  Roscius  have  seemed  to  d&'2 
From  the  importance  of  gesticulatbn 
on  the  ancient  stage,  what  have  we 
reason  to  believe?  What  do  we  learn 
from  Cicero?  Under  the  reigns  of  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius,  ^hat  became  tho 
favourite  entertainment  of  the  pub- 
.lic  ?  To  how  great  an  extent  was  it 
carried,  and  what  laws  consequently 
became  necessary?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  such  public  entertain- 
ments as  have  been  mentioned,  could 
never  have  been  relished  by  a  nation 
whose  tones  and  gestures  were  as 
languid  as  ours  are  T  What  effect  was 
produced  by  the  barbarians,  when  they 
spread  themselves  over  tlie  Roman  em- 
pire? As  the  Latin  tongue  was  lost  in 
their  idiom^  so  what  followed  ?  To  what 
was  not  the  same  attention  paid  ? 
What  became  more  simple  and  plain  ; 
and  without  what  ?  What  is  said  of 
the  genius  of  language  at  the  restora- 
tion of  letters?  Of  our  plain  manner 
of  speaking  in  theite  northern  countries, 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  is  the  effect 
of  more  varied  tones,  and  more  anima- 
ted motbns  ?  Accoroingly,  what  eflect 
is  produced ;  and  how  is  this  illustrated  ? 
From  the  pronunciation  of  language,  to 
what  do  we  proceed?  Wliat  reason 
have  we  to  believe  that  the  language 
of  the  ancients  was  full  of  figures  and 
metaphors  ?  What  are  we,  upon  a  su- 
perficial view,  apt  to  imagine  ?  How 
does  it  appear  that  the  contrary  of  this 
is  the  truth  ?  What  is  the  first  reasca 
for  this?  What  is  the  second;  hence, 
what  follows ;  and  why  ?  What  otlier 
circumstances,  besides  necessity,  con- 
tributed to  produce  this  figurative  styl« 
and  what,  consequently,  follows?  Of 
the  style  of  the  earbest  languages^ 
what  is  observed  ?  Where  have  we  a 
striking  instance  of  this  ?  What  exam 
pie  is  given  ?  Repeat  it  What  isano* 
ther  remarkable  instance ;  and  how  » 
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tfaifl  illasUated?  Hence,  to  what  have 
we  been  accustioaiod;  and  why  7  From 
the  American  stj^le,  what  plainly  ap- 
pears? Concerning  what,  may  we 
consequently  receive  adme  li^t?  On 
this  subject,  what,  at  present,  is  it  suffi- 
cient  to  observe?  When  did  ianffuage 
lose  this  figurative  character;  andwhy? 
As  style  became  more  concise,  what 
followed ;  and  what  was  its  influence 
on  the  imagination?  As  intercourse 
among  mankind  became  more  exten- 
sive, what  was  the  chief  object  of  atten- 
tion ?  How  was  prose  mtroduced  ? 
Among  the  Greeks,  who  was  the  first 
Drose  writer ;  what  was  now  laid  aside 
rrom  the  intercourse  of  men ;  and  for 
what  occas  ons  was  it  resumed  ?  Thus, 
how  has  language  been  considered; 
and  what  remains  to  be  done  ? 
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RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OP  LANGUAGE,  AND  OF 

WRITING. 

When  vre  attend  to  the  order  in  which  words  are  arranged  in  a 
sentence,  or  significant  proposition,  we  find  a  very  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  tongues.  The  consi* 
deration  of  this  will  serve  to  unfold  farther  the  genius  of  language, 
and  to  show  the  causes  of  those  alterations,  which  it  has  undergone 
in  the  progress  of  society. 

In  order  to  conceive  distinctly  the  nature  of  that  alteration  of 
which  I  now  speak,  let  us  go  back,  as  we  did  formerly,  to  the  most 
early  period  of  language.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  savage,  who 
beholds  some  object,  such  as  fniit,  which  raises  his  desire,  and  who 
requests  another  to  give  it  to  him.  Supposing  our  savage  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  words,  he  would,  in  that  x^ase,  labour  to  make  himself 
be  understood,  by  pointing  earnestly  at  the  object  which  he  desired, 
«nd  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  passionate  cry.  Supposing  him  to 
have  acquired  words,  the  first  word  which  he  uttered  would,  of 
course,  be  the  name  of  that  object  He  would  not  express  himself 
according  to  our  English  order  of  construction,  ''give  me  fruit;"  but 
according  to  the  Latm  order,  ''  fruit  give  me ;"  ''  fructum  da  mihi ;" 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  his  attention  was  wholly  directed  towards 
fruit,  the  desired  object.  This  was  the  exciting  idea ;  the  object 
which  moved  him  to  speak ;  and  of  course  would  be  the  first  named. 
.Such  an  arrangement  is  precisely  putting  into  words  the  gestuzH 
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wliieh  natuve  iaugfat  the  sarage  to  make^  befora  be  was  aoquainted 
with  words;  and  therefore  it  may  be  depended  upon«3  certaini  tl>al 
he  would  fall  most  readily  into  this  arrangemeat 
X  AccuatQined  now  to  a  different  method  of  ordering  our  word% 
we  eall  this  an  inversion,  and  consider  it  as  a  foroed  and  unnatural 
order  of  speech.  But  though  not  the  most  logical,  it  is,  however, 
in  one  view,  the  most  naUwed  oi^er ;  becaose  it  is  the  order  sug- 

S«ted  by  imagination  and  desire,  which  always  impel  us  to  mention 
eir  objectin  the  fitst  place.  We  might  therefore  conclude,  apriori, 
that  this  would  be  the  order  in  which  words  were  most  commonly 
arranged  at  the  beginnings  of  language ;  and  accordingly  we  find, 
in  fact,  that,  in  this  order,  >VDrds  are  arranged  in  most  of  the  an* 
dent  tonmes ;  as  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin ;  and  it  is  said  also,  in 
tiie  Russian,  the  Sclavonic,  the  Gaelic,  and  several  of  the  Ameri- 
can tongues. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  arrangement  which  most  commonly 
obtains,  is,  to  place  first  in  the  sentence,  that  word  which  expresses 
the  principal  object  of  the  discourse,  together  with  its  circumstances ; 
and  afterwards,  the  person  or  the  thing  that  acts  upon  it  Thub 
Sftllust,  comparing  together  the  mind  and  the  body:  <<  Animi  imperio, 
corporis  sen[itio,  magis  utimur,''  which  order  certainly  renders  the 
sentence  more  lively  andstriking,  than  when  it  isarranged  according 
to  our  English  construction ;  <^  we  make  most  use  of  the  direction 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  service  of  the  body.''     The  Latin  ordaz 

Stifies  more  the  rapidity  of  the  imagination,  which  naturally  runs 
t  to  that  which  is  its  chief  object ;  and  having  once  named  it, 
carries  it  in  view  throughout  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  In  the  s^me 
manner  in  poetry : 

Jastum  et  tenacem  propcf  iti  Tinim, 
Non  civiiim  ardor  prava  jubeutlunii 

Nod  Tultns  inttantU  tyranni, 

Me»te  qaatit  soUdi , 

Every  person  of  taste  must  be  sensible,  thjTt  here  the  words  are  ar- 
ranged with  a  much  greater  regard  to  the  figure  which  the  several 
objects  make  in  the  fancy,  than  our  English  construction  admits ; 
which  would  require  the  <^  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum,'' 
though  undoubtedly  the  capital  object  in  the  sentence,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  last  place. 

I  have  said,  that,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  the  most 
common  arrangement  is,  to  place  that  first  which  strikes  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  speaker  most  I  do  not,  however,  protend,  that  this 
holds  without  exception.  Sometimes  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the 
period  requires  a  difierent  order ;  and  in  languages  susceptible  of  so 
much  musical  beauty,  and  pronounced  with  so  much  tone  and  modu- 
lation, as  were  used  by  those  nations,  the  harmony  of  periods  was  an 
abject  carefully  studied.  Sometimes,  too,  attention  to  the  perspi- 
cuity, to  the  force,  or  to  the  artful  suspension  of  the  speaker's  mean- 
ing, alter  this  order ;  and  produce  such  varieties  in  the  arrangement, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  them  to  any  one  principle.  Sut,  in 
gereral,  this  was  the  genius  and  character  of  most  of  the  ancient 
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languages,  to  give  such  full  liberty  to  the  collocation  of  words,  as 
allowed  them  to  assume  whatever  on^er  was  most  agreeable  to  the 
speaker's  imagination.  The  Hebrew  is,  indeed,  an  exception; 
which,  though  not  altogether  without  inversions,  yet  employs  them 
less  frequently,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  English  construction, 
than  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin. 

All  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  have  adopted  a  different  ar^ 
rangement  from  the  ancient  in  their  prose  compositions,  very  lit- 
tle variety  is  admitted  in  the  collocation  of  words;  they  are  mostly 
fixed  to  one  order,  and  that  order  is,  what  may  be  called,  the  ordet 
of  the  understanding.  They  place  first  in  the  sentence,  the  person 
or  thing  which  speaiKs  or  acts  ;  next,  its  action ;  and  lastly,  the  ob- 
ject of  its  action.  So  tnat  the  ideas  are  made  to  succeed  to  one  an« 
other,  not  according  to  the  degi-ee  of  importance  which  the  several 
objects  carry  in  the  imagination,  but  according  to  the  order  of  nature 
and  of  time. 

An  English  writer,  paying  a  compliment  to  a  great  man,  would 
say  thus :  ^^it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pass  over  in  silence,  such  re- 
markable mildness,  such  singular  and  unheard  of  clemency,  and 
such  uiiusual  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  supreme  power.''  Here 
we  have  first  presented  to  us,  the  person  who  speaks/:  ^^It  is  im* 
possible  for  me  ;*'  next,  what  that  person  is  to  do,  ^  impossiblefor  him 
to  pass  over  in  siknce;*'  and  lastly,  the  object  which  moves  him  so 
to  do,  ^'  the  mildness,  clemency,  and  moderation  of  his  patron.'' 
Cicero,  from  whom  I  have  translated  these  words,  just  reverses  this 
order;  beginning  with  the  object,  placing  that  first  which  was  the . 
exciting  idea  in  the  speaker's  mind,  and  ending  with  the  speaker  and 
his  action.  ^^  Tantam  mansuetudinem,.tam  inusitatam  inauditamque 
^^  clementiam,  tantumque  in  summapotestatcrerum  omnium  modum, 
"  tacitus  nullo  modo  praeterire  possum."     (Orat  pro.  Marcell.) 

The  Latin  order  is  more  animated ;  the  English  more  clear  and 
distinct.  The  Romans  generally  arranged  their  words  according  to 
the  order  in  which  the  Ideas  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination.-*— 
We  arrange  them  adbording  to  the  order  in  which  the  understanding 
directs  those  ideas  to  be  exhibited,  in  succession,  to  the  view  of  ai>- 
other.  Our  arrangement^ therefore,  appears  to  be  the  consequence 
of  greater  refinement  in  the  art  of  speech ;  as  far  as  clearness  in 
communication  is  understood  to  be  the  end  of  speech. 

In  poetry,  where  we  are  supposed  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  style, 
and  to  speak  the  language  of  fancy  and  passion,  our  arrangement  is 
not  altogether  so  limited;  but  some  greater  liberty  is  allowed  for 
transposition  and  inversion.  Even  there,  however,  that  liberty  is 
confined  within  narrow  bounds,  in  comparison  of  the  ancient  laiw 
gaages.  The  different  modem  tongues  vary  from  one  another  in  this 
respect  The  French  language  is,  of  them  all,  the  most  determin* 
ate  in  the  order  of  its  words,  and  admits  the  least  of  inversion, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry.  The  English  admits  it  more,  fiut  the 
Italian  retains  the  most  of  the  ancient  transpositive  character;  though 
one  is  apt  to  think  it  attended  with  a  little  obscurity  m  tlie  style  ol 
some  of  their  authors,  who  deal  most  in  these  transpositions. 
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'  It  18  proper  next  to  observe,  that  there  is  one  circumstance  in 
the  stmctare  of  all  the  modern  tongues,  which,^of  necessity,  limits 
their  arrangement,  in  a  great  measure,  to  one  fixed  and  determinafe 
train.  We  have  disused  those  differences  of  termination,  which  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  distinsniished  the  several  cases  of  nouns,  and 
tenses  of  verbs  ;  and  which,  thereby^  pointed  out  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  the  several  words  in  a  sentence  to  one  another,  though  the 
related  words  were  disjoined,  and  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
sentence.  This  isan  alteration  in  the  structure  of  language,  of  whicii 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  in  the  next  lecture.  One  obvious 
effect  of  it  is,  that  we  have  now,  for  the  most  part«  no  way  left  ua 
to  show  the  close  relation  of  any  two  words  to  each  other  in  mean- 
ing, but  by  placing  them  close  to  one  another  in  the  period.  For 
instance ;  the  Romans  could,  with  propriety,  express  tliemselves 
thus; 

Eztinctum  nymphs  cnideli  funere  Daphnim 
Flebant.  ••.....••••.• 

Because  **  extinctum  &  Daphnim"  being  both  in  the  accusative  case, 
this  showed,  thiat  the  adjective  and  the  substantive  were  related  to 
each  other,  though  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line ;  and 
that  both  were  governed  by  the  active  verb  "flebant,*'  to  which 
**  nymphsB"  plainly  appeared  to  be  the  nominative.     The  different 
Ijerminations  here  reduced  all   into  order,  make   the  connexion 
of  the  several  words  perfectly  clear.     But  ht  us  translate  these 
words  literally  into  English,  according  to  the  Latin  arrangement; 
^  dead  the  nymphs  by  a  cruel  fate  Daphnis  lamented :''  and  they 
become  a  perfect  riddle,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  meaning. 
It  was  by  means  of  this  contrivance,  which  obtained  in  almost  w 
the  ancient  languages  of  varying  the  termination  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
and  thereby  jpointing  out  the  concordance  and  the  government  of 
the  words  in  a  sentence,  that  they  enjoyed  so  much  liberty  of  trans- 
position, and 'could  marshal  and  arrange  their  words  in  any  way  that 
gratified  the  imagination,  or  pleased  the  ear.    When  language  came 
to  be  modelled  by  the  northern  nations,  who  overran  the  empire, 
they  dropped  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  the  different  terminations  of 
verbs,  with  the  more  ease,  because  they  placed  no  great  value  upon 
the  advantages  arising  from  such  a  structure  of  language.     They 
were  attentive  only  to  clearness,  and  copiousness  of  expression. — 
They  neither  regarded  much  the  harmony  of  sound,  nor  sought  to 
gratify  the  ims^nation  by  the  collocation  of  words.    They  studied 
solely  to  express  themselves  in  such  a  manner  asshould  exhibit  theii 
ideas  to  others  in  themostdistinctand  intelligible  order.  And  hence, 
if  our  language,  by  reason  of  the  simple  arrangement  of  its  words, 
possesses  less  harmony,  less  beauty,  and  less  force,  than  the  Greek 
or  J^atin ;  it  is,  however,  in  its  meaning,  more  obvious  and  plain. 

Thus  I  have  shown  what  the  natural  progress  of  language  has 

been,  in  several  material  articles :  and  this  account  of  the  genius 

and  progress  of  language,  lays  a  foundation  for  many  observationst 

both  curious  and  useful.     From  what  has  been  said  in  this^  and  the 
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if  alphabetical  characters  had  been  known.  The  nature  of  the  in- 
vention plainly  shows  it  to  have  been  one  of  those  gross  and  rude 
essays  towards  writing,  which  were  adopted  in  the  early  ages  pf  the 
world;  in  order  to  extend  farther  the  first  method  which  they  had 
employed  of  simple  pictures,  or  representations  of  visibly  objects. 
Indeed,  in  after  times,  when  alphabetical  writing  was  introduced  into 
Egypt,  and  the  hierogljrphical  was,  of  course,  fallen  into  disuse,  it 
is  known,  that  the  priests  still  employed  the  liieroglyphical  charac 
ters,  as  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  now  become  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  serving  to  give  an  air  of  mystery  to  their  learning  and  religion. 
In  this  state,  the  Greeks  found  hierogljrphical  writing,  when  they 
began  to  have  intercourse  with  Egypt ;  and  some  of  their  writers 
mistook  this  use,  to  which  they  found  it  applied,  for  the  cause  thai 
had  given  rise  to  the  invention. 

As  writing  advanced,  from  pictures  of  visible  objects,  to  hiero- 
glyphics, or  symbols  of  tilings  invisible ;  from  these  latter,  it  advanc- 
ed, among  some  nations,  to  simple  arbitrary  marks  which  stood  fox 
objects,  though  without  any  resemblance  or  analogy  to  the  objects 
signified.  Of  this  nature  was  the  method  of  wifting  practised  among 
the  Peruvians.  They  made  use  of  small  cords,  of  different  colours; 
and  by  knots  upon  these,  of  various  sizes,  and  differently  ranged, 
they  contrived  signs  for  giving  information,  and  communicating  their 
thouehts  to  one  another. 

Of  this  nature  also,  are  the  written  characters,  which  are  used  to 
this  day  throughout  the  great  empire  of  China.  The  Ct^nese  have 
no  alphabet  of  letters,  or  simple  sounds,  which  compose  their  words* 
But  every  single  character  which  they  use  in  writing,  is  significant 
of  an  idea;  it  is  a  mark  which  stands  for  some  one  thing,  or  object 
By  consequence,  the  number  of  these  characters  must  be  immense. 
It  must  correspond  to  the  whole  number  of  objects,  or  ideas,  which 
they  have  occasion  to  express ;  that  is,  to  the  whole  number  of 
words  which  they  employ  in  speech;  nay,  it  must  be  greater  than 
the  number  of  words ;  one  word,  by  varying  the  tone  with  which 
it  is  spoken,  may  be  made  to  signify  several  different  things.  They 
are  said  to  have  seventy  thousand  of  those  written  characters.  To 
read  and  write  them  to  perfection,  is  the  study  of  a  whole  life ; 
which  subjects  learning,  among  them,  to  infinite  disadvantage;  and 
must  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  all  science. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  these  Chinese  characters,  there  have 
been  different  opinions,  and  much  controversy.  According  to  the 
most  probable  accounts,  the  Chinese  writing  began,  like  the  Egyp> 
tian,  with  pictures  and  hieroglyphical  figures.  These  figures  being, 
in  progress,  abbreviated  in  their  form,  for  the  sake  of  writing  them 
easily,  and  greatly  enlarged  in  their  number,  passed,  at  length,  intci 
those  marks  or  characters  which  they  now  use,  and  which  have 
spread  themselves  through  several  nations  of  the  east  For  we  are 
informed,  that  the  Japanese,  the  Tonquinese,  and  the  Coroeans, 
who  speak  different  languages  from  one  another,  and  from  the  in- 
habitants of  China,  use,  however,  the  same  written  characters  witli 
them;  and,  by  this  means^correspond  intelligibly  with  each  other  u 
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writing,  though  ignorant  of  the  lan^age  spoken  in  their  several 
countries;  a  plain  proof,  that  the  Chinese  characters  are,  like  hie- 
rogl3rphics,  independent  of  language :  are  signs  of thin|S9  not  of  words. 
We  have  one  instance  of  ihis  sort  of  writing  in^urope.  Our 
cyphers,  ns  they  are  called,  or  arithmetical  figures,  1,2,  3,  4,  && 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  Arabians,  are  significant  marks, 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Chinese  characters.  They 
have  no  dependence  on  words ;  but  each  figure  denotes  an  object, 
denotes  the  number  for  which  it  stands;  and,  accordingly,  on  be* 
ing  presented  to  the*  eye,  is  equally  understood  by  all  the  nations 
who  have  agreed  in  the  use  of  these  cyphers ;  by  Italians,  Spaniards, 
French,  and  English,  however  difierent  the  languages  of  those  na- 
tions are  from  one  another,  and  whatever  difierent  names  they  give« 
in  their  respective  languages,  to  each  numerical  cypher. 

As  far, then,  as  we  have  yet  advanced,  nothing  has  appeared  which 
resembles  our  letters,  or  which  can  be  called  writing,  in  the  sen^e 
we  now  give  to  that  term.  What  we  have  hitherto  seen,  were  all 
direct  signs  for  things,  and  made  no  use  of  the  medium  of  sound, 
or  words ;  either  signs  by  representation,  as  the  Mexican  pictures; 
or  signs  by  analogy,  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  or  signs  by  in* 
stitution,  as  the  Peruvian  knots,  the  Chinese  characters,  and  the 
Arabian  cyphers. 

At  length,  in  difierent  nations,  men  became  sensible  of  the  im 
perfection,  the  ambiguity,  and  the  tediousness  of  each  of  these 
methods  of  communication  with  one  another.  They  began  to  con* 
sider,  that  by  employing  signs  which  would  stand  not  directly  for 
things,  but  for  the  words  which  they  used  in  speech  for  naming  these 
things,  a  considerable  advantage  would  be  gained.  For  they  re- 
flected farther,  that  though  the  number  of  words  in  every  language 
be,  indeed,  very  great,  yet  the  number  of  articulate  sounds,  which 
are  used  in  composing  these  words,  is  comparatively  small.  The 
same  simple  sounds  are  continually  recurring  and  repeated;  and  are 
combined  together,  in  various  ways,  for  forming  all  the  variety  of 
words  which  we  utter.  They  bethought  themselves,  therefore,  of 
inventing  signs,  not  for  each  word  by  itself,  but  for  each  of  those 
simple  sounds  which  we  employ  in  forming  our  words;  and,  by 
joining  together  a  few  of  those  signs,  they  saw  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  express,  in  writing,  the  whole  combinations  of  sounds 
which  our  words  rgquire. 

The  first  step,  in  this  new  progrejs,  was  the  invention  of  an  al« 
phabet  of  syllables,  which  probably  preceded  the  invention  of  an  at 
phabet  of  letters,  among  some  of  the  ancient  nations;  and  which 
is  said  to  be  retained  to  this  day  in  Ethiopia,  and  some  countries 
of  India.  By  fixing  upon  a  particular  mark,  or  charaet^er,  for  every 
syllable  in  the  language,  the  number  of  characters,  necessary  to  m 
used  in  writing,  was  reduced  within  a  much  smaller  compass  than 
the  number  of  words  in  the  language.  Still,  however,  the  number 
of  characters  was  great;  and  must  have  continued  to  render  both 
reading  and  writing  very  laborious  arts.  Till,  at  last,  some  happy 
genius  arosoi  and  tracing  the  sounds,  made  by  the  human  voice,  to 
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their  most  simple  elements,  reduced  them  to  a  very  few  vowels  and 
consonants;  and,  by  affixing  to  each  of  these,  the  signs  which  we  now 
call  letters,  taught  men  how,  by  their  combinations,  to  put  in  writing 
all  the  different  words,  or  combinations  of  sound,  which  they  em- 
ployed in  speech.  By  being  reduced  to  this  simplicity,  the  art  of 
writing  was  brought  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection;  and  in  this 
state,  we  now  enjoy  it  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  sublime  and  refined  discovery, 
does  not  appear.  Concealed  by  the  darkness  of  remote  antiquity, 
the  great  in  venter  is  deprived  of  those  honours  which  would  still  be 

f»aid  to  his  memory,  by  all  the  lovers  of  knowledge  and  learning, 
t  appears  from  the  books  which  Moses  has  written,  that  among  the 
Jews,  and  probably  among  the  Egyptians,  letters  had  been  invented 
prior  to  his  age.  The  universal  tradition  among  the  ancients  is,  that 
they  were  first  imported  into  Greece  oy  Cadmus  the  Phoenician ; 
who,  according  to  the  common  system  of  chronology,  was  cotempo- 
rary  with  Joshua;  according  to  sir  Isaac  Newton's  system,  cotempo- 
rary  with  king  David .  As  the  Phoenicians  are  not  known  to  have  been 
ihe  inventers  of  any  art  or  science,  though,  by  means  of  their  ex- 
tensive conmierce,  they  propagated  the  discoveries  made  by  other 
nations,  the  most  probable  and  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  al* 
phabeticaJ  chai'acters  is,  that  they  took  rise  in  Eg3rpt,  the  first  civi- 
lized kingdom  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts,  and  the  great 
source  of  arts  and  polity  among  the  ancients.  In  that  country,  the 
favourite  study  of  hieroglyphical  characters,  had  directed  much 
attention  to  the  art  of  writing.  Their  hieroglyphics  are  known  to 
have  been  intermixed  with  abbreviated  symbols,  and  arbitrary 
marks;  whence,  at  last,  they  caught  the  idea  of  contriving  marks, 
not  for  things  merely,  biitfor  sounds.  Accordingly  Plato  (in  Phaedo) 
expressly  attributes  the  invention  of  letters  to  Theuth,  the  Egyptian, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  of  the 
Greeks.  Cadmus  himself,  though  he  passed  from  Phoenicia  to 
Greece,  yet  is  affirmed,  by  several  of  the  ancients,  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally of  Thebes  in  E^pL  Most  probably,  Moses  carried  with  him 
the  Egyptian  letters  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  there  being 
adopted  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  inhabited  part  of  that  country,  they 
were  transihitted  into  Greece. 

The  alphabet  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  was  imperfect, 
and  is  said  to  ha  ve  contained  only  sixteen  letters.  T^^  ''est  were  after- 
wards added,  according  as  signs  for  proper  sounas  were  found  to  be 
wanting.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  letters  which  we  use  at 
this  day,  can  be  traced  back  to  this  ver  ^  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  The 
Roman  alphabet,  which  obtains  with  us,  and  with  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  is  plainly  formed  on  the  Greek,  with  a  few  variations. 
And  all  learned  men  observe,  that  the  Greek  characters,  especially 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed  in  the  oldest  in- 
scriptions, have  a  remarkable  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  or  Sama 
ritan  characters,  which,  it  isagreed,arethe  same  with  the  Phoenician, 
or  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  Invert  the  Greek  characters  from  left 
\o  right,  according  to  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  manner  of  wri 
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ting,  and  they  are  nearly  the  same.  Besides  the  conformity  of 
figure,  the  names  or  denominations  of  the  letters,  alpha^beta,  gamma, 
&c.  and  the  order  in  which  the  letters  are  arranged,  in  all  the  several 
alphabets,  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman,  agree  so  much 
as  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  that  they  were  all  derived  originally 
from  the  same  source.  An  invention  so  useful  and  simple  was  gree- 
<lily  received  by  mankind,  and  propagated  with  speed  and  facility 
through  many  different  nations. 

The  letters  were  originally  written  from  the  ri^t  hand  towards 
the  left ;  that  is,  in  a  contrary  order  to  what  we  now  practise.  This 
manner  of  writing  obtained  among  the  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  Ara- 
bians, and  Hebrews;  and  from  some  very  old  inscriptions,  appears 
tu  have  obtained  also  among  the  Greeks.  Afterwards,  the  Greeks 
adopted  a  new  method,  writing  their  lines  alternately  from  the  right 
tD  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to  the  right,  which  was  called  Bausira- 
phedon ;  or,  writing  after  the  manne»  in  which  oxen  plough  the 
ground.  Oif  this,  several  specimens  still  remain;  particularly,  the 
inscription  on  the  famous  Sigean  monument;  and  down  to  the  days 
of  Solon,  the  legislator  of  Athens,  this  continued  to  be  the  com- 
mon method  of  writing.  At  length,  the  motion  from,  the  left  hand 
to^he  right  being  found  more  natural  and  commodious,  the  practice 
of  writing,  in  tnis  direction,  prevailed  throughout  all  the  countries 
of  Europe. 

Writing  was  long  a  kind  ot  engraving.  Pillars,  and  tables  of 
9tone,  were  first  employed  for  tliis  purpose,  and  afterwards  plates  of 
Ihe  softer  metals,  such  as  lead.  In  proportion  as  writing  became 
utore  common,  lighter  and  more  portable  substances  were  employ- 
ed. Tlie  leaves,  and  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  were  used  in  somv 
countries:  and  in  others,  tablets  of  wood,  covered  with  a  thin  coal^ 
of  soft  wax,  on  whicfi  the  impression  was  made  with  a  stylus  of  iron. 
In  later  times,  the  hides  of  animals,  properly  prepared  and  polished 
into  parchment,  were  the  most  common  materials.  Our  present 
method  of  writing  on  paper,  is  an  invention  of  no  greater  antiquity 
than  the  foirteenth  century. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  account  ol  the  progress  of  these  two 
great  arts,  speech  and  writing;  by  which  men's  thoughts  are  com- 
municated, and  the  foundation  laid  for  all  knowledge  and  improve- 
tnent  Let  us  conclude  the  subject,  with  comparing  in  a  few  words^ 
spoken  language,  and  written  language;  or  words  uttered  in  our 
hearing,  with  words  represented  to  the  eye ;  where  we  shall  find 
severaiadvantages  and  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  boih  sides. 
The  advantages  of  writing  above  speech  are,  that  writing  is  both 
tlie  more  extensive,  and  a  more  permanent  method  of  communication. 
Moreextensive,  as  it  is  not  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  those 
who  hear  our  words,  but,  by  means  of  written  characters,  we  can 
send  our  thoughts  abroad,  and  propagate  them  through  the  world ; 
we  can  lift  our  voice,  so  as  to  speak  to  the  most  distant  regions  of 
the  earth*  More  permanent  also ;  as  it  prolongs  this  voice  to  the 
most  distant  ages;  it  gives  us  the  means  of  recording  our  senti- 
ments to  futurity,  and  of  perpetuating  the  instructive  memory  of 
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oast  transactions.  It  likewise  affords  this  advantage  to  such  as  read, 
aoove  such  as  hear,  that,  having  the  written  characters  before  their 
eyes,  they  can  arrest  the  sense  of  the  writer.  They  can  pause,  and 
(revolve,  and  compare,  at  their  leisure,  one  passage  with  another  : 
whereas,  the  voice  is  fugitive  and  passing ;  you  must  catch  the  words 
the  moment  they  are  uttered,  or  you  lose  them  for  ever. 

But,  although  these  be  so  great  advantages  of  written  language, 
that  speech,  without  writing,  would  have  been  very  inadequate  for 
die  instruction  of  mankind ;  yet  we  must  not  forget  to  observe,  that 
spoken  lahgua^  ha^  a  great  superiority  over  written  language,  in 
point  of  energy  or  force.  The  voice  of  the  living  speaker,  msdces 
an  impression  on  the  mind,  much  stronger  than  can  be  made  by  the 
perusal  of  any  writing.  The  tones  of  voice,  the  looks  and  gesture, 
which  accompany  discourse,  and  which  no  writing  can  convey,  ren- 
der discourse,  when  it  is  well  managed,  infinitely  more  clear,  and 
jpore  expressive,  than  the  most  accurate  writing.  For  tones,  looks, 
and  gestures,  are  natural  interpreters  of  the  sentiments  of  the  mind. 
They  remove  ambiguities ;  they  enforce  impressions ;  they  operate 
on  us  by  means  of  sympathy,  which  is  one  of  ^e  most  powenul  in- 
struments of  jpersuasion.  Our  sympathy  id  always  awakened  more, 
by  hearing  the  speaker,  than  by  reading  his  works  in  out^  clqset 
Hence,  though  writing  may  answer  the  purposes  of  mere  instruction, 
yet  all  the  great  and  high  efforts  of  eloquence  must  be  made  by 
means  of  spoken,  not  of  written  language. 

Q^UESTIONS. 


In  attending  to  the  order  in  which 
words  are  arranged  in  a  sentence,  what 
fio  we  find  1  What  cul  vantage  will  a 
consideration  of  this  difference  afford  ? 
That  we  may  conceive  clearly  the  usr 
tare  of  this  di£ference,  what  is  neces- 
sary? What  must  we  figure  to  our- 
selves ?  Unacquainted  with  words,  how 
would  he  proceed  ?  Havine  acquired 
words,  what  one  would  he  first  utter  ? 
How  would  he  express  himself  and  for 
what  reason  ?  Of  such  an  arrangement, 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  do  we  now 
•all  this  order ;  why ;  and  how  do  we 
consider  it  ?  Though  not  the  most  logical 
ret  why  is  it  the  most  natural  order? 
What  might  we  therefore  conclude : 
and  accordingly,  what  do  we  find  f 
What  arrangement,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
p^age,  most  commonly  obtains,  and 
what  example  is  given?  What  does 
the  Latin  order  gratify?  In  the  exam- 
ple here  given,  of  what  must  every 
person  of  taste  be  sensible?  In  the 
Greek  ana  Roman  languages,  what  is 
the  most  common  arrangement  ?  What, 
jometimes,  requires  a  different  order; 
and  what  remark  follows  ?  Sometimes, 


what  was  the  ^niua  and  character  of 
most  of  the  ancient  languages  ?  What 
one  is  an  exception ;  and  what  is  said 
of  it  ?  Of  the  prose  compositions  of  mo- 
dem languages,  what  is  remarked; 
and  what  may  that  order  be  called  ? 
How  do  they  dispose  of  the  parts  of 
their  sentences;  and  what  lollows? 
By  what  example  is  this  remark  ilhi»- 
trated?  Here,  what  have  we  present- 
ed to  us?  What  wder  would  Cicero 
have  used  ?  How  do  these  two  orders 
commre  with  each  otlier?  How  did 
the  Romans  generally  arrange  their 
words?  How  do  we  arrange  them ?  Of 
what  ddes  our  arrangement  appear  to 
be  the  consequence ;  and  how  tar  ?  Of 
our  arrangement  in  poetry,  what  fs  ob* 
served?  In  what  order  do  different 
modem  tongues  vary  in  this  respect  7 
What  is  it  proper  next  to  observe  ? 
What  is  that  circumstance  ?  What  is 
one  obvious  effect  of  this  ?  What  illus- 
tration of  this  remark  is  given?  By 
means  of  this  contrivance,  what  did 
the  ancients  enjoy  ?  When  were  these 
cases  of  nouns  and  terminatH>ns  of 
verbs  dropped;  and  why?  To  what 


too.  what  alters  this  order ;  and  what  only  were  tbev  attentive  ?  What  did 
effect  would  it  produce?  In  general/ they  not  much  regard;  what  mAelj 
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itodj ;  and  hence  what  fbllowB  ?  Thus, 
what  hafi  been  shown ;  and  for  what 
does  it  lay  a  foundation?  From  what 
bas  been  odd  in  this,  and  the  preceding 
leeture,  what  appeara  evident?  In  the 
BncceaBtTecfaangwwfaich  language  haa 
undergone,  wh^  also,  is  evident  ?  In 
this  respect;  what  does  the  proffreas  of 
Iwiguagereremble?  Howistnisfllustia- 
ted  i  What  were  the  ciiaracteriBtics  of 
early  langua  ge,  and  to  what  have  ^ey 
ail  gradually  given  place?  How  do 
the  modem  and  ancient  characters  of 
language  compare?  In  its  ancient 
state,  to  what  was  it  most  favourable; 
and  to  what  is  it  most  favourable  in 
ite  modem?  Having  finkhed  his  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  speech,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed;  and 
what  does  he  say  of  it?  Next  to  speech, 
what  is  the  most  useful  art  that  men 
poaieaB?  Ab  it  is  plainly  an  improve- 
ment upon  speech,  what  necessarily 
fi^lowsi  Of  what  only  did  men  at  first 
think ;  and  what  did  they  afterwards 
devise?  Of  what  two  sorts  are  written 
characters  ?  What  are  examples  of  the 
former;  and  of  the  latter?  What 
were,  doubtless,  the  first  essay  towards 
imting;  and  why?  For  what  purposes 
would  those  methods  soon  be  employ- 
ed? How  is  this  illustrated?  Where  do 
we  find  this  method  to  have  prevailed ; 
and  at  what  time?  The  memory  of 
what  did  the  Mexicans  transmit  by  his- 
torical pictures?  Of  these  records^  and 
of  the  nations  who  had  no  other,  what 
is  remarked?  What  only  could  pic- 
tures delineate ;  and  what  could  they 
iiot*  do  ?  To  supply,  in  some  de^^tee, 
this  defect,  wha^  m  process  of  tmie, 
arose ;  and  how  may  tney  be  consider- 
ed ?  In  what  do  hieroglyphics  consist? 
What  examples  are  given  ?  What  ad- 
vantage had  hieroglyphics  over  pic- 
tores?  What  did  pictures  delineate? 
What  did  hierogljrphics  paint;  and 
how?  Among  me  Mexicans,  what 
were  found  ?  Where  was  this  kind  of 
writing  most  studied,  and  brought  to  a 
tegular  art?  In  hieroglyphks,  what 
was  conveyed?  B^  wmt  were  they 
governed  in  fbrmmg  them?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  ?  What  did  they 
sometimes  join  together;  and  what  ex- 
ample is  given?  Why  was  this  sort 
of  writing  enigmatical  and  confused, 
and  a  very  imperfect  vehicle  of  know- 
ledxre  of  any  kind  ? 
Wha  has  it  been  imagined,  invented 


hierogly))hics ;  and  for  what  purpoM? 
How  does  it  apperir  that  this  is  certain* 
ly  a  mistake  ?  \Vhat  does  the  nature 
of  the  invention  plainly  show  it  to  have 
been?  Afier  alphabetical  writing  waj 
introduced  into  Egypt,  for  what  pur- 
pose did  the  priests  still  employ  hiero- 
glyphical  characters  ?  Who  found  hie- 
rogiyphicai  writing  in  this  state ;  and 
what  was  the  consequence?  As  wri- 
ting advanced  from  pictures  to  hiero- 
glyphics^ fit>m  these  latter  to  what  did  it 
advance  ?  Where  was  this  kind  of  wri- 
ting practised  ?  What  method  did  they 
contrive  to  give  informatktn,  or  com- 
municate their  thoughts  to  one  an- 
other ?  Where  are  thise  characters  at 
present  used  ?  As  the  Chinese  have  no 
alphabet  of  letters,  howare  their  words 
composed;  and  what  is  the  consi^ 
quence  ?  To  what  must  the  number  of 
these  characters  correspond?  How 
many  of  them  are  they  said  to  have? 
What  time  does  it  require  to  learn  to 
read  and  to  write  therti  correctly ;  and 
to  what  does  this  subject  learning?  In 
what  manner,  is  it  probable,  the  Chi- 
nese proceeded  in  forming  these  cha» 
racters  ?  What  reason  have  we  for  be- 
lieving this  to  have  been  the  case? 
What  instance  of  this  sort  of  writing 
have  we  in  Europe ;  and  whence  did 
we  derive  it  ?  Of  these  figures,  what  is 
observed;  and  accordingly,  what  fbl 
lows  ?  As  far  as  we  have  advanced} 
what  has  not  appeared  ?  Of  what  wo 
have  hitherto  seen,  what  is -observed 
and  what  examples  are  given?  Oi 
what  did  men  at  length  become  sensi- 
ble? How  did  they  begin  to  consider 
that  much  advantage  would  be  gain- 
ed? On  what  did  they  reflect  ?  Of  the 
same  simple  sounds,  what  is  remarked? 
Of  what  did  they  therefore  bethink 
themselves?  In  this  new  prcu^ress, 
what  was  the  first  step;  and  what  is 
said  of  it  ?  How  was  the  number  of 
characters  in  writing  reduced  to  a 
much  smaller  compass  than  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  the  language?  Still,  of 
the  number  of  characters,  what  is  ob- 
served? At  lengthy  by  somr  happy 
genius,  what  was  effected?  By  being 
reduced  to  this  simplicitv,  to  what  was 
the  art  of  writing  brought  ?  Of  tlio  aii» 
thor  of  this  sublime  discovery^  wliat  is 
observed?  What  appears,  from  the 
books  of  Moses  ?  What  is  the  tradition 
among  the  ancients ;  and  with  whom 
was  he  contemporary  ?  Of  the  Pho^ni- 
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ciana,whatki  said;  and  what  iafer-l 
ence  ibUowB?  In  that  coontry,  to 
what  had  the  favourite  study  of  hiero-' 
^[yphics  directed  much  attention ;  and 
01  uem,  what  is  known?  Accordingly, 
to  whom  does  Plato  attribute  the  in- 
vention of  letters  ?  Of  what  nation  was 
Cadmus,  originally  ?  How,  is  it  proba- 
blo,  these  characters  were  introduced 
to  the  Phoenicians?  How  many  letters 
did  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  contain ; 
and  how  were  the  rest  added  1  What 
is  it  curious  to  observe  ?  Of  the  Roman 
alphabet,  what  is  said;  and  of  the 
Greek,  what  do  all  the  learned  observe  ? 
How  will  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  cha- 
racters appear  nearly  the  same?  What 
amounts  to  a  demonstration  that  they 
were  all  originally  derived  from  the 
same  source ;  and  how  was  this  inven- 
tion received?  How  were  the  letters 
originally  written ;  and  where.did  this 
method  obtain?  Wliat  method  was 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  ?  Of  this  me- 
thod^ what  specimens  remain ;  and  how 
long  did  it  continue?  At  length,  what 
method  prevailed ;  and  why  ?  What 
were  at  first  emnloyed  for  purposes  of 
writing;  and  wnat  several  improve- 
ments succeeded?  When  was  paper 
invented  ?  Thus,  an  account  of  wnat 
has  been  given ;  and  with  what  is  the 


subject  concluded?  What  advantagoa 
have  writing  above  speech  ?  Why  is  it 
more  extensive;  and  why  more  per- 
manent? What  advantage  does  it 
likewise  aflbrd;  and  why?  But,  al- 
tliough  these  are  the  advantages  of 
written  language,  yet  what  must  we  not 
foi^t?  Repeat  the  succeedjngremeurks, 
on  the  advantages  of  spoicen  language. 
Hence,  what  foUows? 
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LECTURE  VIM. 

STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

After  having  given  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  lan- 
guage, I  proceed  to  treat  of  its  stmcture,  or  of  general  grammar. 
•The  structure  of  language  is  extremely  artificial ;  and  there  are  few 
sciences  in  which  a  deeper,  or  more  refined  logic  is  employed,  than 
in  grammar.  It  is  apt  to  be  slighted  by  superficial  thinkers  as  be- 
longing to  those  rudiments  of  knowledge,  which  were  inculcated 
upon  us  in  our  earliest  youth.  But  what  was  then  inculcated  before 
we  could  comprehend  its  principles,  would  abundantly  repay  our 
study  in  maturer  years  ;  and  to  the  ignorance  of  it,  must  be  attribu- 
ted many  of  those  fundamental  defects  which  appear  in  writing. 

Few  authors  have  written  with  philosophical  accuracy  on  the 
principles  of  general  grammar;  and  what  is  more  to  be  regi^tted, 
fewer  still  have  tbought  of  applying  those  principles  to  the  English 
language.  While  the  French  tongue  has  long  been  an  object  of 
attention  to  many  able  and  ingenious  writers  of  that  nation,  wlio 
have  considered  its  construction,  and  determined  its  propriety  with 
^reat  accuracy,  the  genius  and  grammar  of  the  English,  to  the  re- 
proach '  of  the  country,  have  not  been  studied  with  equal  care,  oi 
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ascertained  with  the  same  precision.  Attempts  hare  been  made, 
indeed,  of  late,  towards  supplying  this  defect;  and  some  a'ble  wri- 
ters have  entered  on  the  subject ;  but  much  remains  yet  to  be  dona. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  system,  either  of  grammar  in  gene- 
ral, or  of  English  grammar  in  particular.  A  minute  discussion  of 
the  niceties  of  language  would  carry  us  too  much  off  from  other  ob 
jects,  which  demand  our  attention  in  the  course  of  lectures.  But 
I  propose  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  chief  principles  relating  to 
this  subject,  in  observations  on  the  several  parts  of  which  speech  or 
language  is  composed ;  remarking,  as  I  go  along,  the  peculiarities 
of  our  own  tongue.  After  which,  I  shall.make  some  more  partico- 
lar  remarks  on  the  genius  of  the  English  language. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  division  of  the  several  parts 
of  speech.  The  essential  parts  of  speech  are  the  same  in  all  langua- 
ges. There  must  always  be  some  words  which  denote  the  names 
of  objects,  or  mark  the  subject  of  discourse ;  other  words,  which  de- 
note the  qualities  of  those  objects,  and  express  what  we  affirm  con- 
cerning them;  and  other  words,  which  point  out  their  connexions 
and  relations.  Hence,  substantives,  pronouns,  adjectives,  verbs, 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  must  necessarily  be  iound  in  all  lan- 
guages. The  most  simple  and  comprehensive  division  of  the  parts 
of  speech  is,  into  substantives,  attributives,  and  connectives.*  Sub- 
stantives are  all  the  words  which  express  the  names  of  oKects,  or 
the  subjects  of  discourse ;  attributives,  are  all  the  words  wnich^  ex- 
press any  attribute,  property,  or  action  of  the  former ;  connectives, 
are  what  express  the  connexions,  relations,  and  dependencies, 
which  take  place  among  them.  The  common  ggtmmatical  division 
of  speech  into  eight  parts ;  noUns,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  ad- 
verbs, prepositions,  interjections,  and  conjunctions,' is  not  very  lo- 
gical, as  might  be  easily  shown ;  as  it  comprehends,  under  the  ge* 
neral  term  of  nouns,  both  substantives  and  adjectives,  which  are 
parts  of  speech  genericallyand  essentially  distinct;  while  it  makes 
a  separate  part  of  speech  of  participles,  which  are  no  other  than 
verbal  adjectives.  However,  as  these  are  the  terms  to  which  our 
ears  have  been  most  familiarized,  and,  as  an  exact  logical  division 
is  of  no  great  consequence  to  our  present  purpose,  it  will  be  better 
to  make  use  of  these  known  terms  than  of  any  other. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  substan- 
tive nouns,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  grammar,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  ancient  part  of  speech.  For,  assuredly,  as 
Boon  as  men  had  got  beyond  simple  interjections,  or  exclamations  of 

*  QuIntUian  informi  va,  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  diyision.  <<  Turn  videbit  quot 
*et  qua  sunt  partes  orationis.  Quanqoam  de  numero  panim  conrenit  Veteres 
^  enim,  quorum  fuerant  Aristotelee  atqne  Theodictes,  verba  i^odo,  et  nomina,  et  con- 
'*■  vinctiones  tradidenmt.  Videlicet,  quod  in  verbis  vim  sermonis,  in  nominibus  mate- 
^  nam,  (quia  alterum  est  quod  loquimur,  alteram  de  quo  loquimur)  in  convinctionibus 
*  autem  complexum  eorum  esse  Judicarunt ;  quas  conkinctiones  a  plerisque  dici  scio ; 
"  sed  haec  videtur  ex  avfi)wfjm  magis  propria  translaticT.  Paulatim  a  phUosophicis  ac 
tt  maximi  a  stoids,  auctus  est  numenis ;  ac  primikm  convinctionibns  articuli  adjecii ; 

*  post  pnepositiones;  nominibus,  appellatio,  deinde  pronomen ;  deinde  mistnm 

•  partidpium  *  ipsis  verbis,  adverbia."    Iiib.  i.  cap.  iv. 
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passion,  and  began  to  communicate  themselves  by  discourse,  ihef 
would  be  under  a  necessity  of  assigning  names  to  the  objects  they 
saw  around  them,  which,  in  grammatical  language,  is  called  the  in- . 
yention  of  substantive  nouns.*  And  here,  at  our  first  setting  out, 
somewhat  curious  occurs.  The  individual  objects  which  surround 
us,  are  infinite  in  number.  A  savage,  wherever  he  looked,  beheld 
forests  and  trees.  To  give  separate  names  to  every  one  of  those 
trees,  would  have  been  an  endless  and  impracticable  undertaking. 
His  first  object  was  to  give  a  name  to  that  particular  tree,  whose 
fruit  relieved  his  hunger,  or  whose  shade  protected  him  from  the 
sun.  But  observing,  that  though  other  trees  were  distinguished 
from  this  by  peculiar  qualities  of  size  or  appearance,  yet  that  they 
also  agreed  and  resembled  one  another,  in  certain  common  quali- 
ties, such  as  springing  from  a  root,  and  bearing  branches  and  leaves, 
he  formed  in  his  mind  some  general  idea  of  those  common  quali- 
ties, and  ranging  all  that  possessed  them  under  one  class  of  objects, 
he  called  that  whole  class,  a  tree.  Longer  experience  taught  mm  to 
subdivide  this  genus  into  the  several  species  of  oak,  pine,  ash,  and 
the  rest,  according  as  his  observation  extended  to  the  several  quali- 
ties in  which  these  trees  agreed  or  dififered. 

But,  still,  he  made  use  only  of  general  t^rms  in  speech.  For  the 
oak,  the  pine,  and  the  ash,  were  names  of  whole  classes  of  objects ; 
each  of -which  included  an  immense  number  of  undistinguished  in- 
dividuals. Here  then  it  appears,  that  though  the  formation  of  ab- 
stract, or  general  conceptions,  is  supposed  to  be  a  difficult  opera- 
tion of  the  mind ;  such  conceptions  must  have  entered  into  the 
very  first  formation  of  language.  For,  if  we  except  only  the  proper 
names  of  persons,  such  as  Caesar,  John,  Peter,  all  the  other  sub- 
stantive nouns  which  we  employ  in  discourse,  are  the  names,  not 
^^■^  I  1 1     I  I    I    I  II  II 

*  I  do  not  mom  to  assert,  that  amonff  all  nations,  the  first  invented  words  were  sim- 
ple and  regular  suhstantivc  nouns.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise steps  in  which  men  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  language.  Names  for  objects 
must,  doubtless,  have  arisen  in  the  most  early  stages  of  speech.  But,  it  is  probable,  ai 
the  learned  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  has  shown, 
(vol.  i.  p.  37 1, 396,)  that,  among  several  savage  tribes,  some  of  the  first  articulate  sounds 
that  were  formed,  denoted  a  whole  sentence,  rather  than  the  name  of  a  particular  ob- 
ject ;  conveying  some  information,  or  expressing  some  desires  or  fears  suited  to  tha 
circumstances  in  which  that  tribe  was  placed,  or  relating  to  the  business  they  had  most 
frequent  occasion  to  carry  on ;  as,  the  lion  is  coming,  the  river  is  swelling,  &c.  Many 
of  their  first  words,  it  is  likewise  probable,  were  not  simple  substantive  nouns,  but  sub- 
stantives, accompanied  with  some  of  those  attributes,  in  conjunction  with  which  they 
were  most  frequently  accustomed  to  behold  them ;  as,  the  great  bear,  the  little  hut,  the 
wound  made  by  the  hatchet,  &c.  Of  all  which,  the  author  produces  instances  from  se- 
veral of  the  American  languages  $  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  suitable  to  the  natural  course 
of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  thus  to  begfin  with  particulars  the  most  obvious  to 
sense,  and  to  proceed,  from  these,  to  more  general  expressions.  He  likewise  observes, 
that  the  words  of  those  primitive  tongues  are  far  from  being,  as  we  might  suppose  them, 
rude  and  short,  and  crowded  with  consonants }  but,  on  the  contrary,  are,  for  the  mosi 
part,  long  words,  and  full  of  vowels. 

This  is  the  consequence  of  their  being  formed  upon  the  natural  so*mds  which  the 
foica  utters  with  most  ease,  m  little  varied  and  distinguished  by  art'culation :  and 
be  ^iovK  this  to  hold,  la  fact,  among  moft  of  the  barbarous  lanigDages  wbkh  are 
knifwn* 
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of  indiyidua]  objects,  but  of  very  extensive  genera,  or  spetues  of 
objects;  as  man,  lion,  house,  river,  &c.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
imagine  that  this  invention  of  general,  or  abstract  terms,  requires 
any  great  exertion  of  metaphysical  capacity :  for,  by  whatever  steps 
*he  mind  proceeds  in  it,  it  is  certain  tiiat,  when  men  have  once  ob- 
served resemblances  among  objects,  they  are  naturally  inclined  to 
call  all  those  which  resemble  one  another,  by  one  common  name; 
and,  of  course,  to  class  them  under  one  species.  We  may  daily 
observe  this  practised  by  children  in  their  first  attempts  towards  ac- 
quiring language. 

But  now,  after  language  had  proceeded  as  far  as  I  have  described, 
the  notification  which  it  made  of  objects  was  still  very  imperfect: 
for,  when  one  mentioned  to  another  in  discourse,  any  substantive 
noun,  such  as,  man,  lion,  or  tree,  how  was  it  to  be  known  which 
man,  which  lion,  or  which  tree,  he  meant,  among  the  many  conv- 
prehended  under  one  name  ?  Here  occurs  a  very  curious,-  and  a 
very  useful  contrivance  for  specifying  the  individuaJ  object  intended, 
by  means  of  that  part  of  speech  called  the  article. 

The  force  of  the  article  consists  in  pointing  or  singling  out  from 
the  common  mass,  the  individual  of  which  we  mean  to  speak.  In 
English  we  have  two  articles,  a  and  the;  a  is  more  jgeneral  and  un- 
limited; the  more  definite  and  special.  ^^  is  much  the  same  with 
oney  and  marks  only  any  one  individual  of  a  species;  that  individual 
being  either  unknown  or  left  undetermined ;  as,  a  lion,  a  king. — 
TTie,  which  possesses  more  properly  the  force  of  the  article,  ascer* 
tains  some  known  or  determined  individual  of  the  species;  as,  the 
lion,  the  king. 

Articles  are  words  of  great  use  in  speech.  In  some  languages, 
however,  they  are  not  found.  The  Greeks  have  but  one  article, 
i  ^  CO,  which  answers  to  our  definite,  or  proper  article,  the.  They 
have  no  word  which  answers  to  our  article  a,  but  they  supply  its 
place  by  the  absence  of  their  article:  Thus, Ba^iXsu; signifies  a 
king ;  8  BewfrXsuf ,  t/^  king.  The  Latins  have  no  article.  Tn  the  room 
of  it,  they  employ  pronouns;  as,  hie,  ille,  iste,  for  pointing  out  the 
objects  which  they  want  to  distinguish.  "Noster  sermo,*'  says 
Quintilian,  '^  articulos  non  desiderat,  ideoque  in  alias  partes  ora- 
^  tionis  sparguntur.*'  This,  however,  appears  to  me  a  defect  in  the 
Latin  tongue:  as  articles  contribute  much  to  the  clearness  and  pre* 
cision  of  language. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  remark  what  difierence  there  is  in  the 
meaning  of  the  following  expressions  in  English,  depending  wholly 
on  tlie  dificrent  employment  of  the  articles;  "the  son  of  a  king 
•*  The  son  of  the  king.    A  son  of  the  king's."    Each  of  these  three 

Ehrases  has  an  entirely  difierent  meaning,  which  I  need  not  explain  ^ 
ecause  any  one  who  understands  the  language,  conceives  it  clearly 
at  first  hearing,  through  the  difierent  application  of  the  articles  a 
and  the.  Whereas,  in  Latin, "  filius  regis,''  is  wholly  undetermined  | 
and  to  explain,  in  which  of  these  three  senses  it  is  to  be  understood^ 
for  it  may  bear  any  of  them,  a  circumlocution  of  several  words 

11 
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must  be  used.  In  the  same  manner,  '<  are  you  a  king  ?"  ^'  are  you 
^"^  the  king?''  are  questions  of  quite  separate  import;  which,  how- 
ever, are  confounded  together  in  the  Latin  phrase,  ^'esne  tu  rex?" 
^  thou  art  a  man,''  is  a  very  general  and  harmless  position ;  but, 
^'  thou  art  the  man,"  is  an  assertion  capable,  we  know,  of  striking 
terror  and  remorse  into  the  heart  These  observations  illustrate  the 
force  and  importance  of  articles:  and  at  the  same  time,  I  gladly 
iay  hold  of  any  opportunity  of  showing  the  advantages  of  our  own 
language. 

Besides  this  quality  of  being  particularized  by  the  article,  three 
affections  belong  to  substantive  nouns, /lumber,  gender,  and  case, 
which  require  our  consideration. 

Number  distinguishes  them  as  one,  or  many,  of  the  same  kind, 
called  the  singular  and  plural ;  a  distinction  found  in  all  languages, 
and  which  must,  indeed,  have  been  coeval  with  the  very  infancy 
of  language;  as  there  were  few  things  which  men  had  more  frequent 
occasion  to  express,  than  tne  difference  between  one  and  many. 
For  the  greater  facility  of  expressing  it,  it  has,  in  all  languages, 
been  marked  by  some  variation  made  upon  the  substantive  noun ; 
as  we  see,  in  English,  our  plural  is  commonly  formed  by  the  addi* 
Uon  of  the  letter  S.  In  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  some  other  an- 
cient languages,  we  find  not  only  a  plural,  but  a  dual  number;  the 
rise  of  which  may  very  naturally  be  accounted  for,  from  separate 
terms  of  numbering  not  being  yet  invented,  and  one,  two,  and 
many,  being  all,  or  at  least,  the  chief  numeral  distinctions  which 
men,  at  first,  had  any  occasion  to  take  notice  of. 

Gender,  is  an  affection  of  substantive  nouns,  which  will  lead  us 
into  more  discussion  than  number.  Gender,  being  founded  on  the 
distinction  of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  plain,  that  in  a  proper  sense,  it 
can  only  find  place  in  the  names  of  living  creatures,  which  admit 
the  distinction  of  male  and  female;  and,  therefore,  can  be  ranged 
under  the  masculine  or  feminine  genders.  All  other  substantive 
nouns  ought  to  belong  to  what  grammarians  call,  the  neuter  gender, 
which  is  meant  to  imply  the  negation  of  either  sex.  But,  with 
respect  to  this  distribution,  somewhat  singular  hath  obtained  in  the 
structure  of  language*  For,  in  correspondence  to  that  distinction 
of  male  and  female  sex,  which  runs  through  all  the  classes  of  ani- 
mals, men  have,  in  most  languages,  ranked  a  great  number  of  in- 
animate objects  also,  under  the  like  distinctions  of  masculine  and 
feminine*  Thus  we  find  it,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 
GladiiiSf  a  sword,  for  instance,  is  masculine ;  sagiila,  an  arrow,  is 
feminine ;  and  this  assignation  of  sex  to  inanimate  objects,  this 
distinction  of  them  into  masculine  and  feminine,  appears  often  to  be 
entirely  capricious;  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  the  casual 
structure  of  the  language,  which  refers  to  a  certain  gender,  words 
of  a  certain  termination.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  however,  all  ina- 
nimate objects  are  not  distributed  into  masculine  and  feminine ;  but, 
many  of  them  are  also  classed,  where  all  of  them  ought  to  have 
been,  under  the  neuter  gender ;  as,  templum^  a  church ;  sedik,  a  seat. 
But  the  f^enius  of  the  French  and  Italian  ton&^ues  differs,  in  this 
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respect,  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  French  and  Italian, 
from  whatever  cause  it  has  happened,  so  it  is,  that  the  neuter  gen 
der  is  wholly  unknown,  and  that  all  their  names  of  inanimate  oh> 
jects  are  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  living  creatures ;  and  dis- 
tributed, without  exception,  into  masculine  and  feminine.  The 
French  have  two  articles,  the  masculine  /e,  and  the  feminine  la  ; 
and  one  or  other  of  these  is  prefixed  to  all  substantive  nouns  in  tlie 
language,  to  denote  their  gender.  The  Italians  make  the  same 
universal  use  of  their  articles  il  and  &7,  for  the  masculine ;  and  la^ 
for  the  feminine. 

In  the  English  lan^age,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  obtains  a  pe- 
culiarity quite  opposite.  In  the  French  and  Italian  there  is  no 
neuter  gender.  In  the  English,  when  we  use  common  discourse, 
dl  substantive  nouns,  that  are  not  names  of  living  creatures,  arc 
\ieuter  without  exception.  He^  she^  and  it,  are  the  marks  of  the 
three  genders;  and  we  always  use  tV,  in  speaking  of  any  object 
where  there  is  no  sex,  or  where  the  sex  is  not  known.  The  Eng- 
lish is,  perhaps,  the  only  language  in  the  known  world  (except  the 
Chinese,  which  is  said  to  agree  with  it  in  this  particular)  where  the 
distinction  of  gender  is  properly  and  philosophically  applied  in  the 
use  of  words,  and  confined  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  mark  the  real  dis- 
tinctions of  male  and  female. 

Hence  arises  a  very  great  and  signal  advantage  of  the  English 
tongue,  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  remark.*  Though  in  conv* 
mon  discourse,  as  I  have  already  observed,  we  employ  only  the 
proper  and  literal  distinction  of  sexes ;  yet  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage permits  us,  whenever  it  will  add  beauty  to  our  discourse,  to 
make  the  names  of  inanimate  object;s  masculine  or  feminine  in  a 
metaphorical  sense ;  and  when  we  do  so,  we  are  understood  to  quit 
the  literal  style,  and  to  use  one  of  the  figures  of  discourse. 

For  instance ;  if  I  am  speaking  of  virtue,  in  the  course  of  ordi- 
nary conversation,  or  of  strict  reasoning,  I  refer  the  word  to  no  sex 
or  gender;  I  say,  "virtue  is  its  own  reward;"  or,  "it  is  the  law  of 
**  our  nature."  But  if  I  choose  to  rise  into  a  higher  tone ;  if  I  seek 
to  embellish  and  animate  my  discourse,  I  give  a  sex  to  virtue ;  I 
say,  "  she  descends  from  heaven ;"  "  she  alone  confers  true  honour 
"  upon  man  ;"  "  her  gifts  are  the  only  durable  rewards."  By  this 
means  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  vary  our  style  at  pleasure.  Bj 
making  a  very  slight  alteration,  we  can  personify  any  object  that 
we  choose  to  introduce  with  dignity ;  and  by  this  change  of  man- 
ner, we  give  warning  that  we  are  passing  from  the  strict  and  logical| 
to  the  ornamented  and  rhetorical  style.  « 

This  is  an  advantage  which  not  only  every  poet,  but  every  good 
writer  and  speaker  in  prose,  is,  on  many  occasions,  glad  to  lay  hold 
of,  and  improve;  and  it  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  our  tongue;  no 
other  language  possesses  it  For,  in  other  languages,  every  word 
has  one  fixed  gender,  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  which  can, 

"  The  following'  observations  on  the  metaphorical  use  of  genders,  In  the  English  lau- 
f  «iage,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Harris  s  Hermes, 
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upon  no  occasion,  be  changed;  agsniy  for  instance,  in  Greek,  trirttts 
in  Latin,  and  la  vertu  in  French,  are  uniformly  feminine.  She^ 
must  always  be  the  pronoun  answering  to  the  word,  whether  you 
be  writing  in  poetry  or  in  prose,  whether  you  be  using  the  style  of 
reasoning,  or  that  of  declamation :  whereas,  in  English,  we  can  ei- 
tlier  express  ourselves  with  the  philosophical  accuracy  of  giving  no 
sender  to  things  inanimate ;  or  by  giving  them  gender,  and  trans- 
forming them  into  persons,  we  adapt  them  to  the  style  of  poetry^ 
and,  when  it  is  proper,  we  enliven  prose. 

It  deserves  to  be  farther  remarked  on  this  subject,  that,  when 
we  employ  that  liberty  which  our  language  allow^s,  of  ascribing  sex 
to  any  inanimate  object,  we  have  not,  however,  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing it  of  what  gender  we  please,  masculine  or  feminine ;  but  are,  in 
general,  subjected  to  some  rule  of  gender  which  the  currency  of  lan- 
guage has  fixed  to  that  object  The  foundation  of  that  rule  is  ima- 
gined, by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  "  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Grammar,''  to  be  laid  in  a  certain  distant  resemblance,  or 
analogy,  to  the  natural  distinction  of  the  two  sexes. 

Thus,  according  \o  him,  v/e  commonly  sive  the  masculine  gender 
to  those  substantive  nouns  used  figuratively,  which  are  conspicuous 
for  the  attributes  of  imparting,  or  communicating ;  which  are  by 
nature  strong  and  efficacious,  pither  to  good  or  evil ;  or  which  have 
a  claim  to  some  eminence,  whether  laudable  or  not  Those  again, 
he  imagines,  to  be  generally  made  feminine,  which  are  conspicuous 
for  the  attributes  of  containing,  and  of  bringing  forth;  which  have 
more  of  the  passive  in  their  nature,  than  of  the  active ;  which  are 
peculiarly  beautiful,  or  amiable ;  or  which  have  respect  to  such  ex* 
cesses  as  are  rather  feminine  than  masculine.  Upon  these  princi- 
ples he  takes  notice,  that  the  sun  is  always  put  in  the  masculine  gen- 
der with  us,  the  moon  in  the  feminine,  as  bein^  the  recepUcle  of  the 
sun's  light  The  earth  is,  universally,  feminine.  A  ship,  a  coun 
try,  a  city,  are  likewise  made  feminine,  as  receivers,  or  containers. 
God,  in  all  languages,  is  masculine.  Time,  we  make  masculine,  on 
account  of  its  mighty  efficacy;  virtue,  feminine,  from  its  beauty  and 
its  being  the  object  of  love.  Fortune  is  always  feminine.  Mr.  Har* 
ris  imagines,  that  the  reasons  which  determine  the  gender  of  such 
capital  words  as  these,  hold  in  most  other  languages,  as  well  as  the 
English.  This,  however,  appears  doubtful.  A  variety  of  circum- 
stances, which  3eem  casual  to  us,  because  we  cannot  reduce  them  to 
principles,  must,  unquestionably,  have  influenced  the  original  for- 
mation of  languages:  and  in  no  article  whatever  does  language  ap- 
pear to  hate  been  more  capricious,  and  to  have  proceeded  less  ac- 
cording to  fixed  mle,  than  in  the  imposition  of  gender  upon  thing? 
inanimate ;  especially  among  such  nations  as  have  applied  the  dis- 
Jnction  of  masculine  and  feminine  to  all  substantive  nouns. 

Having  discussed  gender,  I  proceed,  next,  to  another  remarkablf 
peculiarity  of  substantive  nouns,  which,  in  the  style  of  grammar,  i& 
called  their  declension  by  cases.  Let  us,  first  consider  what  case^ 
signify.  In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that, 
<vfter  men  had  given  names  ^p  external  objects,  had  particularized 
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Ifaeiii  by  means  o£  the  article,  and  distinguished  them  by  number 
and  gender,  still  their  language  remained  extremely  imperfect,  till 
they  had  devised  some  method  of  expressing  the  relations  wliich 
those  objects  bore,  one  towards  another.  They  would  find  it  of  lit- 
tle use  to  have  a  name  for  man,  lion,  tree,  river,  without  being  able, 
at  the  same  time,-  to  signify  how  these  stood  with  respect  to  each 
other;  whether,  as  approaching  to,  receding  from,  joined  with,  ami 
the  like.  Indeed,  the  relations  which  objects  bear  to  one  another, 
are  immensely  numerous;  and  therefore,  to  devise  names  for  them 
til,  must  have  been  among  the  last  and  most  difficult  refinements  of 
language.  But,  in  its  most  early  periods,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  express,  in  some  way  or  other,  such  relations  as  were  most  im* 
portant,  and  as  occurred  most  frequently  in  common  speech.  Hence 
the  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative  cases  of  nouns,  which  express  the 
noun  itself,  together  with  those  relations  q/*,  to^from^tvithy  and  by; 
the  relations  which  we  have  the  most  frequent  occasion  to  mention. 
The  proper  idea  then  of  cases  in  declension,  is,  no  other  than  an 
expression  of  the  state,  or  relation  which  one  object  bears  to 
another,  denoted  by  some  variation  made  upon  the  name  of  that 
object;  most  commonly  in  the  final  letters,  and  by  some  languages, 
in  the  initiaL 

All  languages,  however,  do  not  agree  in  this  mode  of  expression. 
The  Greek,  Latin,  and  several  other  languages,  use  declension.  The 
English,  French,  and  Italian,  do  not;  or,  at  most,  use  it  "very  imper- 
fectly. In  place  of  the  variations  of  cases,  the  modern  tongues  ex* 
press  the  relations  of  objects,  by  means  of  the  words  called  preposi- 
tions,  which  denote  those  relations,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  object 
English  nouns  have  no  case  whatever,  except  a  sort  of  genitive, 
commonly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  s  to  the  noun;  as 
when  we  say  "Dryden's  Poems,''  meaning  the  Poems  of  DrydeiL 
Our  personal  pronouns  have  also  a  case,  which  answers  to  the 
accusative  of  the  Latin,  /,  me;  he^  him;  who^  whom.  There  is 
nothing,  then,  or  at  least  very  little,  in  the  grammar  of  our  Ian- 
guage,  which  correspond^.  lO  declensiop  in  the  ancient  languages. 

Two  questions,  respecting  this  subject,  may  be  put  First,  Which 
of  these  methods  of  expressing  relations,  whether  that  by  declen- 
sion, or  that  by  prepositions,  was  the  most  ancient  usage  in  lan- 
guage ?  And  next.  Which  of  them  has  the  best  effect  ?  Both  methods, 
it  is  plain,  are  th^  same  as  to  the  sense,  and  differ  only  in  form. 
For  die  significancy  of 'the  Roman  language  would  not  have  been 
altered,  though  the  nouns,  like  ours,  had  been  without  cases,  provk 
ded  they  had  employed  prepositions:  and  though,  to  express  a  di^ 
ciple  of  Plato,  they  had  said,  '^Discipulus  de  Plato,"  like  the  modenv 
Italians,  in  place  of  ^'Discipulus  Platonis.'' 

Now  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  cases,  although  they  may, 
on  first  view,  seem  to  constitute  a  more  artificial  method  than  the 
other,  of  denoting  relations,  yet  there  are  strong  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  this  was  the  earliest  method  practised  by  men.  We  find,  in 
iacty  that  declensions  and  cases  ar«)  used  in  most  of  what  are  called 
the  mother  tongues,  or  origik  al  langua^es^  as  well  as  in  the  Greek 
N 
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and  Latin.  And  a reiy  natural  and  satisfyingaecouot  can  be  given 
why  this  usage  should  have  early  obtained.  Relations  are  the  most 
abstract  and  metaphysical  ideas  of  any  in^hich  men  have  occasion  to 
form,  when  they  are  considered  by  theipselves,  and  separated  from 
the  related  object.  It  would  puzsde  any  man^  as  has  been  well  ob 
served  by  an  author  on  this  subject,  to  give  a  distinct  account  of 
what  is  meant  by  such  a  word  as  qfovfromy  when  it  stands  by  itsolf, 
and  to  explain  all  that  may  be  included  under  it  The  first  rude  in- 
venters  of  language^therefore,  would  not  for  a  long  while  arrive  at 
such  general  terms.  In  place  of  considering  any  relation  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  devising  a  name  for  it,  they  would  much  more  easily 
conceive  it  in  conjunction  with  a  particular  object;  and  they  would 
express  their  conceptions  of  it,  by  varying  the  name  of  that  object 
through  all  the  different  cases ;  hominis,  of  a  man ;  hominifto  a  man ; 
haminey  with  a  man,  &c. 

But  though  this  method  of  declension  was,  probably,  the  only 
method  which  men  employed,  at  first,  for  denoting  relations,  yet,  in 
progress  of  time,  many  other  relations  being  observed,  besides  those 
which  are  signified  by  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  men  also  becoming 
more  capable  of  general  and  metaphysical  ideas,  separate  names 
were  gradually  invented  for  all  the  relations  which  occurred,  form- 
ing that  part  of  speech  which  we  now  call  prepositions.  Pr^osi- 
tions,  being  once  introduced,  they  were  found  to  be  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  place  of  cases,  by  being  pr^xed  to  the  nominative  of 
the  noun.  Hence,  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  nations  were  intermixed 
by  migrations  and  conquests,  and  were  obliged  to  learn  and  adopt 
the  languages  of  one  another,  prepositions  supplanted  the  use  of 
cases  and  declensions.  When  the  Italian  tongue,  for  instance, 
sprung  out  of  the  Roman,  it  was  found  more  easy  and  simple  by  the 
Gothic  nations,  to  accommodate  a  few  prepositions  to  the  nomina- 
tive  of  every  noun,  and  to  say,  di  Rofna^  alRoma  di  Carthago^  al 
Carthago^  than  to  remember  all  the  variety  of  terminations,  Ramaj 
Romamy  Carthaginis,  CarthagineTny  which  the  use  of  declensions 
required  in  the  ancient  nouus.  By  this  progress  we  can  give  a  na- 
tural account  how  nouns,  in  our  modern  tongues,  come  to  be  so  void 
of  declension :  a  progress  which  is  fully  illustrated  in  Dr.  Adam 
Smith's  ingenious  Dissertation  on  the  Formation  of  Languages. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question  on  this  subject,  Which  of  these 
two  methods  is  of  the  greatest  utility  and  beauty  ?  we  shall  find  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  both  sides.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  by  abolishing  cases,  we  have  rendered  the  structure 
of  modern  languages  more  simple.  We  have  disembarrassed  it  of 
all  the  intricacy  which  arose  from  the  different  forms  of  declension, 
of  which  the  Romans  had  no  fewer  than  five;  and  from  all  the  ir* 
regularities  in  these  several  declensions.  We  have  thereby  rendered 
our  languages  more  easy  to  be  acquired,  and  less  subject  to  the 
perplexity  of  rules.     But,  though  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  lan- 

fuage  be  great  and  estimable  advantages,  yet  there  are  also  such 
isad vantages  attending  the  modern  method,  as  leave  the  balance, 
on  the  whole,  doubtful,  or  ratlier  incline  it  to  the  side  of  antiquity. 
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For,  ir  the  first  place,  by  our  condtatit  use  of  prepositions  for 
expressing  the  relations  of  things,  we  hare  filled  language  witli  a 
multitude  of  those  little  words,  which  are  eternally  occurring  m  eve- 
ry sentence,  and  may  b%  thought  thereby  to  hare  encumbered 
speech,  by  an  addition  of  terms;  and  by  rendering  it  more  prolix, 
to  hare  enenrated  its  force.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  certainly 
rendered  the  sound  of  language  less  agreeable  to  ^e  ear,  by  de* 
priving  it  of  that  variety  and  sweetness,  which  arose  from  the  length 
of  words,  and  the  change  of  terminations  occasioned  by  the  cases 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  most  material 
disadvantage  is,  that,  by  this  abolition  of  cases,  and  by  a  similar  al- 
teration, of  which  I  am  to  speak  in  the  next  lecture,  in  the  conjuga* 
tion  of  verbs,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty  of  transpcH 
sition  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  which  the  ancient  languages 
enjoyed. 

In  the  ancient  tongues,  as  I  formerly  observed,  the  difierent  ter- 
minations, produced  by  declension  and  conjugation,  pointed  out  the 
reference  of  the  several  words  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  without 
the  aid  of  juxtaposition ;  sufiered  them  to  be  placed,  without  ambi- 
guity, in  whatever  order  was  most  suited  to  give  force  to  the  mean- 
ing, or  harmony  to  the  sound.  But  now,  having  none  of  those 
marks  of  relation  incorporated  with  the  words  themselves,  we  have 
no  other  way  left  us,  of  showing  what  words  in  a  sentence  are  most 
closely  connected  in  meaning,  than  that  of  placing  them  close  by 
one  another  in  the  period.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  brought 
out  in  separate  members  and  portions;  it  is  broken  down  and  di- 
vided :  whereas  the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  sentences, 
by  the  government  of  their  nouns  and  verbs,  presented  the  meaning 
so  interwoven  and  compounded  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  make  us  per-^ 
ceivc  it  in  one  united  view.  The  closing  words  of  the  period  as- 
certained the  relation  of  each  member  to  another;  and  all  that  ought 
to  be  connected  in  one  idea,  appeared  connected  in  the  expression. 
Hence,  more  brevity,  mpre  vivacity,  more  force.  That  luggage  of 
particles,  (as  an  ingenious  author  happily  expresses  it),  which  we  are 
obliged  always  to  carry  along  witli  us,  both  clogs  style,  and  enfeebles 

sentiment* 

■ '   ■   '  -    .  --  -    . 

*  **  The  "ikricnu  ttrminatioiis  of  th«  same  word,  whether  verb  or  Bonn,  tre  always 
ooBoeived  to  be  nore  iotimately  connected  with  the  term  which  they  lerve  to  ien^en, 
than  the  additional,  detached,  and  in  themselves  uisignificant  particles,  which  we  ore 
c^liged  to  employ  as  connectires  to  oar  significant  words.  Onr  method  gives  almost 
the  mne  exposure  to  the  one  as  to  the  othea,  mailing  the  significant  parts,  and  the  in- 
ngnilicailt,  equally  conspicuous ;  theirs  much  oflener  sinks,  as  it  were,  the  former  into 
the  latter,  at  once  preserving  their  use  and  hiding  their  weakness.  Our  modem  Ian* 
^ages  may,  in  this  respect,  be  compared  to  the  art  of  the  carpenter  in  its  rudest  state ; 
when  the  union  of  the  materials  employed  by  the  artisan,  could  be  effected  only  by  the 
lietp  of  those  external  and  coarse  implements,  pins,  naib,  and  cramps.  The  ancient 
languages  resemble  the  same  art  in  its  most  improved  state  after  the  invention  of  dove- 
tail joints,  grooves,  and  mortices ;  when  ^us  all  the  pnncipal  Junctions  are  effected, 
by  forming  properly  the  extremities  or  terminations  of  the  pieces  to  be  Joined.  For, 
t^  means  of  these,  the  union  of  the  parts  is  rendered  closer,  while  that  by  which  that 
inuon  is  produced,  is  scarcely  perceivable."  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  by  Dr.  Cam{>> 
hrU,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
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Pronouns  are  the  class  of  words  most  nearly  related  to  substantive 
nouns;  being,  as  the  name  imports,  representatives,  or  substitutes, 
of  nouns.  /,  thouy  he^  she^  and  itj  are  no  other  than  an  abridged 
way  of  naming  the  persons,  or  objects,  wi|h  which  we  have  immedi- 
ate intercourse,  or  to  which  we  are  obliged  frequently  to  refer  in 
discourse.  Accordingly,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  modifications 
with  substantive  nouns,  of  number,  gender,  and  case.  Only,  with 
respect  to  gender,  we  may  observe,  that  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and 
second  person,  as  they  are  called,  /and  thoUj  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  the  distinctions  of  gender  given  them  in  any  language;  for  this 
plain  reason,  that>  as  they  always  refer  to  persons  who  are  present  to 
each  other  whbn  they  speak,  their  sex  must  appear,  and  therefore 
needs  not  be  marked  by  a  masculine  or  feminine  pronoun.  But,  as  the 
third  peraon  may  be  absent,  or  unknown,  the  distinction  of  gender 
there  becomes  necessary;  and  accordingly,  in  English,  it  hath  all  the 
three  genders  belonging  to  it;  he,  she,  if.  As  to  cases,  even  those 
langyages  which  have  dropped  them  in  substantive  nouns,  sometimes 
retam  more  of  them  in  pronouns,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  readi- 
ness in  expressing  relations;  as  pronouns  are  words  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  in  discourse.  In  English,  most  of  our  grammarians  hold 
the  personal  pronouns  to  have  two  cases,  besides  the  nominative;  a 
genitive,  and  accusative;  /,  mine,  mej  thou,  thine,  thee;  he,  his, 
him;  who,  whose,  whom. 

In  the  first  stage  of  speech,  it  is  probable  that  the  places  of  those 
pronouns  were  supplied  by  pointing  to  the  object  when  present,  and 
naming  it,  when  absent.  For  one  can  hardly  think  that  pronouns 
were  of  early  invention ;  as  they  are  words  of  such  a  particular  and 
artificial  nature.  /,  thou,  he,  it,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  not  names 
peculiar  to  any  single  object,  but  so  very  general,  that  they  may  bi. 
applied  to  all  persons,  or  objects,  whatever,  in  certain  circumstan 
ces.  //,  is  the  most  general  term  that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  as 
it  may  stand  for  any  one  thing  in  the  universe,  of  which  we  speak. 
At  the  same  time,  these  pronouns  have  this  quality,  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  applied,  they  never  denote  more  than 
one  precise  individual;  which  they  ascertain  and  specify,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  article.  So  that  pronouns  are,  at 
once,  the  most  general,  and  the  most  particular  words  in  language. 
They  are  commonly  the  most  irregular  and  troublesome  words  to 
the  learner,  in  the  grammar  of  all  tongues ;  as  being  the  words  most 
in  common  use,  and  subjected  thereby  to  the  greatest  varieties. 

Adjectives,  or  terms  of  quality  ,f6uch  2s,  great,  little,  black,  white^ 
yours,  ours,  are  the  plainest  and  simplest  of  all  that  class  of  words 
which  are  termed  attributive.  They  are  found  in  all  languages; 
and,  in  all  languages,must  have  been  very  early  invented ;  as  objects 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  nor  any  intercourse  be 
carried  on  concerning  them,  tiU.once  names  were  given  to  their 
dififerent  qualities. 

I  have  nothing  to  observe  in  relation  to  them,  except  that  singu- 
larity which  attends  them  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  having  the 
same  form  ^ven  them  with  substantive  nouns;  being  declined Jike 
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them,  by  cases,  and  subjected  to  the  like  distinctions  of  namber  and 
gender.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  grammarians  have  made  them 
to  belong  to  the  same  part  of  speech,  and  divided  the  noun  into  sub- 
stantive and  adjective ;  an-- arrangement  founded  more  on  attention 
to  the  external  form  of  words,  than  to  their  nature  and  force.  For 
adjectives  or  terms  of  quality,  have  not,  by  their  nature,  the  lea&t 
resemblance  to  substantive  nouns,  as  they  never  express  any  thing 
which  can  possibly  subsist  by  itself;  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  substantive  noun.  They  are,  indeed,  more  akin  to  verbs,  which, 
like  them,  express  the  attribute  of  some  substance. 

It  may,  at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and  fantastic,  that  ad- 
jectives should,  in  the  ancient  languages,  have  assumed  so  much  of 
the  form  of  substantives ;  once  neither  number,  nor  gender,  nor 
eases,  nor  relations,  have  any  thing  to  do,  in  a  proper  sense,  with 
mere  qualities,  such  as  good  or  greats  soft  or  hard.  And  yet  bonw^ 
and  magnuif  and  tmer^  have  their  singular  and  plural,  their  mascu- 
line and  feminine,  their  genitives  and  datives,  like  any  of  the  namei; 
of  substances,  or  persons.  But  this  can  be  accounted  for  from  the 
gemus  of  those  tongues.  They  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  consi- 
dering qualities  separately,  or  in  the  abstract.  They  made  them  a 
part,  or  appendage,  of  the  substance  which  they  served  to  distin- 
guish :  they  made  the  adjective  depend  on  its  substantive,  and  re- 
semble it  in  termination,  in  number,  and  gender,  in  order  that  the 
two  might  coalesce  the  more  intimately,  and  be  joined  in  the  form 
of  expression,  as  diey  were  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  liberty  of 
transposition,  too,  which  those  languages  indulged,  required  such  a 
method  as  this  to  be  followed.  For  allowing  the  related  words  of  a 
sentence  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  it  rec^uired  the 
relation  of  adjectives  to  their  proper  substantives  to  be  pomted  out, 
by  such  similar  circumstances  of  form  and  termination,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  grammatical  style,  should  show  their  concordance.  When 
I  say  in  English,  the  ^'  Beautiful  wife  of  a  brave  man^''  the  juxta- 
position of  the  words  prevents  all  ambiguity.  But  when  I  say  in 
Latin,  *' Formosa  fortis  viri  uxor;"  it  is  only  the  agreement,  in 
gender,  number,  and  case,  of  the  adjective  **formo8af**  which  is  the 
first  word  of  the  sentence,  with  the  substantive  **  uxofy^  which  is  the 
last  word  that  declares  the  meaning. 


CtUESTIONS. 


After  having  given  an  account  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  langua^re,  to 
what  does  our  author  proceed  ?  Of  the 
ijtructure  of  language,  and  of  its  com- 
parison with  ouier  sciences,  what  is 
remarked  1  Why  is  it  apt  to  be  slighted 
by  Buperficial  thinkers  f  To  the  igno- 
rance of  what  was  then  inculcated, 
v/hai  is  to  be  attributed?  On  what 
have  few  authors  written  with  philo- 
mphical  accuracy;  and  what  is  still 


"more  to  be  regretted?  How  does  the 
attentbn  of  the  French  and  English 
to  this  subject  compare?  What  has 
lately  been  attempted;  and  how  have 
they  succeeded  ?  What  is  not  our  au- 
thors purpose ;  and  why  not  ?  Of  what 
does  he  propone  to  give  a  general  view; 
and  how?  What  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  coneidered  ?  Of  the  esseatial  parts 
of  speech  in  all  languages,  what  is  ob- 
served? How  if  this  remark  illanrateu; 
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and  hence,  what  follows?  What  k  the 
most  simple  and  comprehensive  division 
of  the  parts  of  speech?  How  are  these 
respectively  classed?  Of  the  common 
grammatical  dlvisioii  of  speech  into 
ei^ht  parts,  what  is  observed;  and 
why  ?  Why,  then,  will  it  be  better  to 
aiake  use  of  these  known  terms,  than 
of  any  others?  With  what  are  we  na- 
turally led  to  be^ ;  and  why?  What 
here  occurs;  and  why?  A  savage,  be- 
holding trees  in  every  direction,  found 
what  to  be  an  impracticable  underta- 
king? What  was  his  first  object?  By 
what  was  he  led  to  form,  in  his  mind, 
some  general  ideas  of  the  common 
qualities  of  all  trees?  What  did  longer 
experience  teach  him  ?  TH  what  dicnd- 
vantage  was  he  still  subject ;  and  why  7 
Hence,  then,  what  appears  evident? 
How  is  this  illustrated  f  What,  howe^ 
ver,  are  we  not  to  imagine ;  and  why 
nc^?  Where  is  this  daily  practised? 
Way  was  the  notificatk>n  which  Ian- 
guaj^  made  of  objects^  still  very  im- 
perfect? Here,  what  useful  and  very 
curious  contrivance  occurs?  In  what 
does  the  force  of  the  article  consist?  In 
English,  how  many  articles  have  we? 
Define  thorn.  A,  is  much  the  same 
with  what,  and  what  does  H  mark? 
Of  the  article  the^  what  is  observed? 
What  article,  only,  have  the  Greeks, 
and  to  what  does  it  answer?  How  do 
they  supply  the  place  of  our  article  a  ? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  As  the  Latins 
had  no  article,  how  did  they  supply  its 
place?  Why  does  this  appear  to  oe  a 
defect  in  the  Latin  tongue  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  Of  e£u;h  of  these 
phrases,  what  is  remarked  ?  Of  ''filius 
regis,''  what  is  observed;  and  to  ex- 
plain in  which  of  these  senses  it  is  to  be 
understood,  what  is  necessary?  To  il- 
lustrate the  force  and  importance  of  the 
article,  what  further  examples  are 
given  ?  Of  showing  what,  does  our  au- 
mor  gladly  lay  hwd  of  any  opportuni- 
ty? What  other  afiections  belong  to 
substantive  nouns  ?  How  does  number 
distinguish  them  ?  Of  this  distinction 
what  is  said;  and  why  must  it  have 
been  coeval  with  the  very  infancy  of 
language?  For  the  greater  facility  of 
expressmg  it,  by  what  has  it,  in  all  lan- 
guages been  marked?  In  what  lan- 
fi^uages  do  we  find  a  dual  number ;  and 
now  may  its  origin  be  accounted  for? 
Of  gender,  what  is  remarked  ?  Why 
ia  it,  in  its  proper  sense,  confined  to  tiie 


names  of  living  creatures ;  and  there- 
fore, what  folfows?  To  what  ought 
all  other  substantive  nouns  belong; 
and  what  is  it  meant  to  imply  ?  With 
respect  to  this  distribution,  what  has 
obtained?  How  is  this  remark  illustra- 
ted? What  examples  are  given?  01 
this  assignation  of  sex  to  inanimate 
objects,  what  is  remarked?  What  is 
observed  of  the  gender  of  inanimate 
objects  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
ffua^?  How  do  the  French  and 
Itahan  tongues  differ  from  them  in  this 
respect?  In  the  latter,  how  is  the  geiH 
der  of  nouns  desigi^ted  ?  In  the  Eng- 
lish language,  what  peculiarity  oo- 
tains?  What  are  the  marks  of  the 
three  genders;  and  when  is  it  used? 
In  this  respect,  what  advantage  has 
the  English  language  over  all  others, 
the  Chinese  excepted  ?  What  does  the 
genius  of  it  permit?  What  example 
«  illustration  is  given  ?  By  this  means^  - 
what  have  we  it  in  our  power  to  do; 
and  how?  Of  this  advantage,  what  is 
further  observed ;  Euid  why  ?  What  in- 
stances are  mentioned?  In  English, 
how  can  we  avoid  this  difficulty? 
What  deserves  further  to  be  remarked? 
Where  is  the  foundation  of  this  rule 
ima^ned  to  be  laid  ?  Thus,  according 
to  hmi,  to  what  substantive  nouns,  used 
figuratively,  do  we  give  the  masculine 
gender;  and  to  what  the  feminine? 
Upon  these  principles,  of  what  does  he 
taxe  notk^e?  What  does  Mr.  Harris 
further  imagine  ?  Why  does  this  ap- 
pear doubtful  ? 

Having  discussed  gender,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed  ?  To  un- 
derstand what  case  signifies,  what  is 
it  necessary  to  observe?  What  would 
they  find  of  little  use?  Of  the  relation 
which  objects  bear  to  one  another,  what 
is  observed ;  and  what  follows  ?  But, 
in  its  earliest  periods,  what  was  neces- 
sary; and  hence,  what  cases  were 
found?  What,  then,  is  the  proper  idea 
of  cases  in  declension  ?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  all  languages  do  not  agree 
in  this  mode  of  expression?  How  do 
modem  tongues  express  the  relatkxis 
of  objects?  What  case  only,  have  Eng- 
lish nouns;  and  how  is  it  formed? 
What,  in  our  langua^  answers  to  the 
accusative  caseinXatm?  What  isthei-e 
not,  then,  in  our  lEUiguag^  ?  What  two 
questions^  therefore,  concerning  this 
subject,  maybe  put  ?  Of  bolh  methods, 
what  is  remarked;  and  why?  Which 
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was  the  eariwst  method  practned  by 
OK;ii  1  Where  do  we,  in  fact,  find  that 
declensionfl  and  cases  are  used  ?  What 
natural  account  can  be  given,  wh^  this 
usage  should  have  eariy  obtained? 
W^lmt  has  been  well  observed,  by  our 
author,  ou  this  subiect  ?  What  infe- 
rence, therefore,  follows  1  How  would 
they  most  naturally  conceive  the  rela- 
t>  08  of  a  thing;  and  how  would  they 
express  their  eoneepdons  of  it?  How 
were  separate  names  invented,  to  ex- 
press the  rdations  which  occurred ;  and 
what  are  they  called  7  Prepositions  be- 
ing once  introduced,  how  were  they 
Ibund  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the 
place  of  cases;  and  hence,  what  came 
to  pass?  How  is  this  illustrated?  By 
this  progress,  of  what  can  we  give  a 
natural  accoum?  With  re|;ard  to  the 
other  question  on  tliis  subject,  what 
shall  we  find?  What  effect  has  been 
produced,  by  the  abolition  of  cases? 
Of  what  have  we  diserabarrassed  it ; 
and  how  have  we  thereby  rendered  it  ? 
Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  yet 
what  disadvantsLges,  in  the  first  place, 
leave  the  balance  inclining  to  the  side 
of  antiquity?  What  in  the  second 
plaee?  But,  in  the- third  place,  what  is 
the  most  material  disadvantage?  In 
the  ancient  tongues,  what  did  the  dif- 
ferent terminations  point  out ;  and  how 
did  it  suffer  them  to  be  placed  ?  In  ex- 
presaiiig  rebtions,  what  method  cmly 
Dave  we  now  led?  How  is  Uie  meaning 
of  a  sentence  brought  out  ?  How  did 
the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
sentences  express  their  meaning  ?  How 
was  the  relation  of  each  member  as- 
certained ;  and  hence,  what  was  pro- 
duced ?  Wliat  are  pronouns  ?  Of  them, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  accordingly,  to 
what  are  they  subject  ?  Why  have  not 
/  and  thou  had  the  distinctions  of  gen- 
der given  to  them  in  any  language? 
Why  is  the  distinetbn  of  genderneces- 
■ary  in  the  third  person  ?  Of  the  coses  of 


pfonoana,  whatisremarked?  In  English, 
what  cases  have  pronouns?  How  u  ii 
probable  the  places  of  pronouns  were 
suppliea,  in  the  first  stage  of  speech ;  and 
why?  €lT/,t/iaii,Ae,andi^,whati8tobs 
observed?  Of  if,  what  is  remarked ;  and 
why?  What  oUier  quality  have  thess 
pronouns;  so  that  what  follows?  Why 
are  they  troublesome  to  the  learner?  Of 
adjectives,  what  is  repiarked?  Where 
are  they  found ;  and  whv  must  they 
have  been  early  hivented f  What,  only, 
is  to  be  observed,  in  relation  to  them? 
Hence,  what  has  happened;  and  oa 
what  is  this  arrangement  founded? 
Why  have  not  adjectives  the  least  re- 
semblance to  Bub^antive  nouns?  Ta 
what  are  they  more  akin  ?  What  may. 
at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and 
fantastk: ;  and  why  ?  How  can  this  be 
accounted  for?  What  did  they  avoid; 
and  what  did  they  make  them  ?  Oa 
what  did  they  make  the  adjective  de- 
pend; and  why  ?  What  did  the  liberty 
of  transpositwn  require,  and  for  what 
reason  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 
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lecture:  IX. 


STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE.— ENGLISH  TONGUE, 

Of  the  whole  class  of  words  that  are  called  attributive,  indeed, 
of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  most  complex,  by  far,  is  the  verb.  It 
is  chiefly  in  this  part  of  speech,  that  the  subtile  and  profound  meta- 
physic  of  language  appears  ;  and,  therefore,  in  examining  the  na- 
tmo  and  difTerent  variations  of  the  verb,  there  might  be  room  for 
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ample  discussion.  But  as  I  am  sensi|;>le  that  such  grammatical  dis> 
cussions,  when  they  are  pursued  far,  become  intricate  and  obscuroi 
I  shall  avoid  dwelling  any  longer  on  this  subject  than  seems  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  verb  i«  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  the  adjective,  that  H 
expi^sses,  like  it,  an  attribute,  or  property,  of  some  perscm  or  thing. 
But  it  does  more  than  this.     For,  in  all  verbs,  in  every  language, 
there  are  no  less  than  three  things  implied  at  once;  the  attribute 
of  some  substantive,  an  affirmation  concerning  that  attribute,  and 
time.     Thus,  when  I  say,  ^  the  sun  shineth;'  shining  is  the  attribute 
ascribed  to  the  sun ;  the  present  time  is  marked ;  and  an  affirmation 
is  included,  that  this  property  of  shining  belongs,  at  that  time,  to 
the  sun.     The  participle  *  shining,'  is  merely  an  adjective,  which 
denotes  an  attribute  or  property,  and  also  expresses  time;  but  car- 
ries no  affirmation.     The  infinitive  mood,  ^  to  shine,'  may  be  called 
the  name  of  the  verb;  it  carries  neither  time  nor  affirmation;  but 
simply  expresses  that  attribute,  action,  or  state  of  things,  which  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  other  moods  and  tenses.     Hence  Uie  infinitive 
often  carries  the  resemblance  of  a  substantive  noun;  and  both  io 
English  and  Latin,  is  sometimes  constructed  as  such.     As,  <  scire 
tuum  nihil  est^    *I)ulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.^    And,  in 
English,  in  the  same  manner:  ^To  write  well  is  difficult;  to  speak 
eloquently  is  still  nu)re  difficult.'    But  as,  through  all  the  other  ten- 
ses and  moods,  the  affirmation  runs,  and  is  essential  to  them;  ^the 
sun  shineth,  was  shining,  shone,  will  shine,  Would  have  shone,'  &c. 
the  affirmation  seems  to  be  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  verb 
from  the  other  parts  of  speech,  and  gives  it  its  most  conspicuous 
power.     Hence  there  can  be  no  sentence,  or  complete  proposition* 
without  a  verb  either  expressed  or  implied.     For,  whenever  we 
■peak,  we  always  mean  to  assert,  that  something  is,  oris  not;  and  the 
word  whfch  carries  this  assertion,  or  affirmation,  is  a  verb.     From 
this  sort  of  eminence  belonging  to  it,  this  part  of  speech  hath  re- 
ceived its  name,  verb,  from  the  Latin  verbum,  or  the  tuord,  by  way  of 
distinction. 

'  Verbs,  therefore,  from  their  importance  and  necessity  in  speech, 
must  have  been  coeval  with  men's  first  attempts  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  language;  though,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  the  work  of 
long  time,  to  rear  tiem  up  to  that  accurate  and  complex  structure 
which  they  now  possess.  It  seems  very  probable,  as  Dr.  Smith  has 
suggested,  that  the  radical  verb,  or  the  first  form  of  it,  in  most  lan- 
guages, would  be,  what  we  now  call  the  impersonal  verb.  <  It  rains; 
it  thunders ;  it  is  light;  it  is  agreeable;'  and  the  like;  as  this  is  the 
very  simplest  form  of  the  verb,  and  merely  affirms  the  existence  of 
an  event,  or  of  a  state  of  things.  By  degrees,  after  proDouns  were 
invented,  such  verbs  became  personal,  and  were  branched  out  into 
til  the  variety  of  tenses  and  moods. 

The  tenses  of  the  verb  are  contrived  to  imply  the  several  distinc- 
tions of  time.  Of  these  I  must  take  some  notice,  in  order  to  show 
the  admirable  accuracy  with  which  language  is  constructed.  We 
tliink  commonly  of  no  more  than  the  three  great  divisions  of  timoi 
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into  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future;  and  we  might  imagine, 
that  if  verbs  had  been  so  contrived,  as  simply  to  express  these,  no 
more  was  needful.  But  language  proceeds  with  much  greatei  subtilty. 
It  splits  time  into  its  several  moments.  It  considers  time  as  neve? 
standing  still,  but  always  flowing ;  things  past,  as  more  or  less  per- 
fectly completed ;  andliiings  future,  as  more  or  less  remote,  by  diifer- 
ent  gradations.    Hence  the  great  variety  of  tenses  in  most  tongues^ 

The  present  may,  indeed,  be  always  considered  as  one  indivisible 
point,  susceptible  of  no  variety..  "  I  write,  or,  I  am  writing;  *mAA" 
But  it  is  not  so  with  the  past  There  is  no  language  so  poor,  but  it 
hath  two  or  three  tenses  to  express  the  varieties  of  it  Ours  hath 
no  fewer  than  four.  1.  A  past  action  may  be  considered  as  left  un- 
finislied ;  which  makes  the  imperfect  tense,  ^'I  was  writing,  scribe^ 
bamJ^  2,  As  just  now  finished.  This  makes  the  proper  perfi^t 
tense,  which,  in  English,  is  always  expressed  by  thelielp  ofithe^aux- 
iliary  verb,  ^  I  have  written.''  3.  It  may  be  considered  as*  finished 
some  time  ago ;  the  particu^  time  left  indefinite.  ^^  I  wrote,  scrip* 
«;"  which  may  either  signify,  "I  wrote  yesterday,  ot^  I  wrote 'a 
twelvemonth  ago.''  This  is  what  grammarians  call  an  aorist,  or  in* 
definite  past  4.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished  before  somethi^ig 
else,  which  is  also  past  This  is  the  plusquamperfect  ^^  I  had  writ- 
ten ;  scripaeram.    I  had  written  before  I  received  his  letter." 

Here  we  observe  with  some  pleasure,  that  we  have  an  advantage 
over  the  Latins,  who  have  only  three  varieties  upon  the  past  time. 
They  have  no  proper  perfect  tense,  or  one  which  distinguishes  an 
action  just  now  finished,  from  an  action  that  was  finished  some  time 
ago.  In  both  these  cases  they  must  say,  ^^scripsi.^^  Though  there 
be  a  manifest  difierence  in  the  tenses,  which  our  language  express- 
es, by  this  variation,  ^'  I  have  written,"  meaning,  I  have  just  now 
finished  writing;  and,  ^'  I  wrote,"  meaning  at  some  former  time, 
since  which,  other  things  have  intervened.  This  difierence  the 
Romans  have  no  tense  to  express ;  and,  therefore,  can  only  do  it  by 
a  circumlocution. 

The  chief  varieties  in  the  future  time  are  two ;  a  simple  or  inde- 
finite future ;  ^  I  shall  write ;  acribam ;'  and  a  future,  relating  to 
something  else,  which  is  also  future.  ^  I  shall  have  written ;  scrips 
sero.'    I  sh^l  have  written  before  he  arrives.* 

Besides  tenses,  or  the  power  of  eiqiressing  times,  verbs  admit  the 
distinction  of  voices,  as  they  are  called,  the  active  and  the  passive ; 
according  as  the  affirmation  respects  something  that  is  done,  or  some- 
thing that  is  suffered;  ^I  love,  or  I  am  loved.'  They  admit,  also^ 
the  distinction  of  moods,  which  are  designed  to  express  the  affinna- 
tion,  whether  active  or  passive,  under  different  forms.  The  indica-* 
tive  mood,  for  instance,  simply  declares  a  proposition,  '  I  write ;  I 
have  written ;'  the  imperative  requires,  commands,  threatens,  ^  write 
thou ;  let  him  write.'    The  subjunctive  expressel  the  proposition 

*  On  the  tenses  of  the  rerbsy  Mr.  Harris's  Hermes  may  be  consulted,  by  such  as  de. 
%\n  to  see  them  scrutinised  with  metaphysical  accuracy ;  and  also  tlie  Treatise  on  tlie 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  roL  ii.  p.  126. 
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under  the  form  of  a  condition,  or  in  subordination  to  some  other 
thing,  to  which  a  reference  is  made,  *  I  might  write,  I  could  write, 
I  should  write,  if  tbe  case  were  so  and  so/  This  manner  of  ex- 
pressing an  affirmation,  under  so  many  different  forms,  together 
also  with  the  distinction  of  the  three  persons,  /,  thou,  and  Aa,  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  which  makes  so 
great  a  part  of  the  grammar  of  all  languages. 

It  now  clearly  appears,  as  I  before  observed,  that,  of  all  the  parts 
ofspeech,  verbs  are,  by  far,  the  most  artificial  and  complex.  Con^ 
sider  only,  how  many  things  are  denoted  by  this  single  Latin  word 
*  arnavissetn,  I  would  have  loved.'  First,  The  person  who  speaks, '  L' 
Secondly,  An  attribute  or  action  of  tliat  person,  *  loving.'  Third- 
ly, An  affirmation  concerning  that  action.  Fourthly,  The  past 
time  denoted  in  that  affirmation,  <  have  loved :'  and.  Fifthly,  A  con- 
dition, on  which  the  action  is  suspended,  ^  would  have  loved.'  It 
appears  curious  and  remarkable,  that  words  of  this  complex  import^ 
and  with  more  or  less  of  this  artificial^tructure,  are  to  be  found^ 
as  far  as  we  know,  in  all  languages  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  form  of  conjugation,  or  the  manner  of  expressing  all 
these  varieties  in  the  verb,  differs  greatly  in  different  tongues.  Con* 
jugation  is  esteemed  most  perfect  in  those  languages  which, by  vary- 
ing either  the  termination  or  the  initial  syllable  of  the  verb, express 
the  greatest  number  of  important  circumstances,  without  the  help  of 
auxiliary  words.  In  the  oriental  tongues,  the  verbs  are  said  to  have 
few  tenses,  or  expressions  of  time ;  but  then  their  modes  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  express  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  and  relations. 
In  the  Hebrew,  for  instance,  they  say,  in  one  word,  without  the 
help  of  any  auxiliary,  not  only  *  I  have  taught,'  but,  *  I  have  taught 
exactly,  or  often ;  I  have  been  commanded  to  teach  ;  I  have  taught 
myself*  The  Greek,  which  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  known 
tongues,  is  very  regular  and  complete  in  all  the  tenses  and  moods. 
The  Latin  is  formed  on  the  same  model,  but  more  impert*ect ;  es* 
pecially  in  the  passive  voice,  which  forms  most  of  the  tenses  by  the 
help  of  the  auxiliary  *  sum,^ 

In  all  the  modern  European  tongues,  conjugation  is  very  defec- 
tive. They  admit  few  varieties  in  tlie  termination  of  the  verb  iW 
self;  but  have  almost  constant  recourse  to  their  auaUiary  verbs, 
tliroughout  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  both  active  and  passive.  Lan- 
guage has  undergone  a  change  in  conjugation,  perfectly  similar  to 
tliat  which  I  showed  in  the  last  lecture,  it  underwent  with  respect 
to  declension.  As  prepositions,  prefixed  to  the  noun,  superseded 
the  use  of  cases ;  so  the  two  great  auxiliary  verbs,  to  have,  and  to 
6e,  with  those  other  auxiliaries  which  we  use  in  English,  dio,  skailf 
willy  may^  and  can,  prefixed  to  the  participle,  supersede,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  different  terminations  of  moods  and  tenses,  which  fomo- 
ed  the  ancient  conjugations. 

The  alteration,  in  both  cases,  was  owing  to  the  same  c«use,  and 
will  be  easily  understood,  from  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  ob- 
served. The  auxiliary  verbs  are,  like  prepositions,  words  of  a  very 
general  and  abstract  nature.  They  imply  the  different  modifications 
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of  simple  existeDce,  considered  alone,  and  without  reference  to  any 
particular  thing.  In  the  early  state  of  speech,  the  import  of  them 
would  be  incorporated,  with  every  particular  verb  in  its  tenses 
and  moods,  long  before  words  were  invented  for  denoting  such 
abstract  conceptions  of  existence,  alone,  and  by  themselves^  But 
iiier  those  auxiliary  verbs  came,  in  the  progress  of  language,  to 
be  invented  and  known,  and  to  have  tenses  and  moods  g^ven  to  them 
like  other  verbs;  it  was  found,  that  as  they  carried  in  their  nature 
the  force  of  that  affirmation  whichdistinguishes  the  verb,  they  might, 
by  being  joined  with  the  participle  which  gives  the  meaning  of  the 
verb,  supply  the^  place  of  most  of  the  moods  and  tenses.  Hence, 
as  the  modern  tongues  began  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient, 
this  method  established  itself  in  the  new  formation  of  speech.  Such 
words,  for  instance,  as  aniy  waa^  havCy  sAaliy  being  once  familiar,  it 
appeared  more  easy  to  apply  these  to  any  verb  whatever;  as,  lam 
loved;  Itoaahved;  Ikavt  loved;  than  tol  remember  that  variety  of 
terminations  which  were  requisite  in  conjugating  the  ancient  verbs, 
amor  J  atnabar^  amaviy  fyc.  Two  or  three  varieties  only  in  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  verb,  were  retained,  as,  fove,  l&oed^  lofwng;  and  all  the 
rest  were  dropt  The  consequence,  however,  of  this  practice,  was 
the  same  as  ttiat  of  abolishing  declensions.  It  rendered  language 
more  simple  and  easy  in  its  structure;  but  withal,  more  prolix,  and 
less  graceful.  This  finishes  all  that  seemed  most  necessary  to  be 
observed  with  respect  to  ver^s. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech,  which  are  called  tlie  indeclinable 
parts,  or  that  admit  of  no  variations,  will  not  detain  us  long.       ^ 

Adverbs  are  the  first  that  occur.  These  form  a  very  numerous 
class  of  words  in  every  language,  reducible,  in  general,  to  the  head 
of  attributives;  as  they  serve  to  modify,  or  to  denote  some  circum- 
stance of  an  action  or  of  a  quality,  relative  to  its  time,  place,  order, 
degree,  and  the  other  properties  of  it,  which  we  have  occasion  to 
qiecify.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  no  more  than  an  abridged  mode 
of  speech,  expressing,  by  one  word,  what  might,  by  a  circumlocu- 
tion, be  resolved  into  two  or  more  words  belonging  to  the  other  parts 
of  speech.  'Exceedingly,'  for  instance,  is  tiie  same  as  'in  a  high 
d^ree;'  'bravely,'  the  same  as,  *with  bravery  or  valour;'  'here,' 
the  same  as,  'in  this  place;'  'often,  and  seldom,'  the  same  as,  'for 
many  and  for  few  times,'  and  so  of  the  rest  Hence,  adverbs  may 
be  conceived  as  of  less  necessity,  and  of  later  introduction  into  the 
system  of  speech,  than  many  other  classes  of  words ;  and  accordingly, 
the  great  body  of  them  are  derived  from  other  words  formerly  es- 
tablbhed  in  the  langus^. 

Prepositions  and  eonjunetions,  are  words  more  essential  to  dis 
course  than  the  greatest  part  of  adverbs.  They  form  that  class  o* 
words,  called  connectives,  without  which  there  could  be  no  Ian 
goage ;  serving  to  express  the  relations  which  things  bear  lo  one 
another,  their  mutual  influence,  dependencies,  and  coherence; 
thereby  joining  words  together  into  intelligible  and  significant  pro- 
positions. Conjunctions  are  generally  empToved  for  connecting  sen- 
tiences«  or  members  of  sentences ;  as,  and^  Because,  allhough,  and 
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the  like.  Prepositions  are  employed  for  connecting  words  by  show- 
ing the  relation  which  one  substantive  noun  bears  to  another ;  as,  of, 
/ronif  tOy  above,  below,  4*^.  Of  the  force  of  these  I  had  occasion  to 
speak  before,  when  treating  of  the  cases  and  declensions  of  sub* 
dtantive  nouns. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  all  these  connective  particles  must 
be  of  the  greatest  use  in  speech ;  seeing  they  point  out  the  relations 
and  transitions  by  which  the  mind  passes  from  one  idea  to  another. 
They  are  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  which  is  no  other  thing 
than  the  connexion  of  thoughts.  And,  therefore,  though  among 
barbarous  nations,  and  in  the  rude  uncivilized  ages  of  the  world,  the 
stock  of  these  words  might  be  small,  it  must  always  have  increased, 
as  mankind  advanced  in  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  reflection.  The 
more  that  any  nation  is  improved  by  science,  and  the  more  perfect 
tlieir  language  becomes,  we  may  naturally  expect  that  it  will  abound 
more  with  connective  particles;  expressing  relations  of  things,  and 
•xansitions  of  thought,  which  had  escaped  a  grosser  view.  Accord^ 
ingly,  no  tongue  is  so  full  of  them  as  the  Greek,  in  consequence  oi 
tlie  acute  and  subtile  genius  of  that  refined  people.  In  every  lan- 
guage, much  of  the  beauty  and  strength  of  it  depends  on  the  pro- 
per  use  of  conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  those  relative  pronouns, 
which  also  serve  the  same  purpose  of  connecting  the  difierent  parts 
of  discourse.  It  is  the  right,  or  wrong  management  of  these,  which 
chiefly  makes  discourse  appear  firm  and  compacted,  or  disjointed 
ind  loose;  which  carries  it  on  its  progress  with  a  smooth  and  even 
pace,  or  renders  its  march  irregular  and  desultory. 

I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  general  construction  of  language. 
Allow  me,  only,  before  I  dismiss  the  subject,  to  observe,  that  dry  and 
intricate  as  ii  may  seem  to  some,  it  is,  however,  of  great  importance, 
and  very  nearly  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
For,  if  speech  be  the  vehicle,  or  interpreter  of  the  conceptions  of 
our  minds,  an  examination  of  its  stiiicture  and  progress  cannot  but 
unfold  many  things  concerning  the  nature  and  progress  of  our  eon- 
ceptions  themselves,  and  the  operations  of  bur  faculties  |  a  subject 
that  is  always  instructive  to  man.  ^Nequis,'  says  Quintilian,  an  au- 
thor of  excellent  judgmen^  *nequis  tanquam  parva  fastidiat  graro- 
matices  elementa.  Non  quia  magnae  sit  operas  consonantes  a  vocali* 
bus  discernere,  easque  in  semivocalium  numerum,  mutarumqae  par* 
tiri,  sed  quia  interiora  velut  sacri  hujus  adeuntibus,  apparebit  multa 
rerum  subtilitas,  quae  non  modo  acuere  ingenia  puerilia,  sed  exei^ere 
altissimam  quoque  eruditionem  ac  scientiam  possit'*    i.  4. 

Let  us  now  come  nearer  to  our  own  language.  In  this,  and  the 
preceding  lecture,  some  observations  have  already  been  made  on  its 

*  "  Let  DO  man  despise,  as  inconsiderable,  the  elements  of  grammar,  because  It  may 
leem  to  him  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  to  show  the  distinction  between  vowels  and 
consonants,  and  to  divide  the  latter  into  liquids  and  mutes.  But  they  who  penetrate 
mto  the  innermost  parts  of  this  temrle  of  science,  wiU  iBere  discover  such  refinement 
and  subtilty  of  matter,  as  is  not  only  prop^v  to  sharpen  the  nndentandinn  of  you«M 
men,  but  suflSaent  to  give  exercise  for  the  most  profound  knowledge  and  eruditimi »' 
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!(tructure.     Blit  it  is  proper  that  we  should  be  a  little  more  particu- 
lar in  the  examination  of  it 

The  language  which  is^  at  present,  spoken  throughout  Great  Bri 
fain,  is  neither  the  ancient  primitive  speech  of  the  island,  nor  de- 
rived from  it ;  but  is  altogether  of  foreign  origin.  The  language  oi 
the  first  inhabitants  of  our  island,  beyond  doubt,  was  the  Celtic,  or 
Gaelic,  common  to  them  with  Gaul ;  from  which  country  it  appeals, 
by  many  circumstances,  that  Great  Britain  was  peopled.  This  Celtic 
tonffue,  which  is  said  to  be  very  expressive  and  copious,  and  is,  pro- 
bably, one  of  the  most  ancient  languages  in  tlie  world,  obtained  once 
in  most  of  the  western  regions  of  Europe.  It  was  the  language  o(  Gaul, 
of  Great  Britain,  of  Ireland,  and,  very  probably,  of  Spain  also ;  till, 
in  the  course  of  those  revolutions  which,  by  means  of  the  con 
quests,  first,  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards,  of  the  northern  nations, 
changed  the  government,  speech^  and,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  face 
of  Europe,  this  tongue  was  gradually  obliterated ;  and  now.  subsists 
only  in  the  mountams  of  Wales,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
among  the  wild  Irish.  For  the  Irish,  the  Welch,  and  the  Erse,  are 
no  other  than  different  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  the  ancient  Celtic. 

This,  then,  was  the  language  of  the  primitive  Britons,  the  first 
inhabitants  that  we  know  of  in  our  island ;  and  continued  so  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  450 ; 
who,  having  conquered  the  Britons,  did  not  intermix  witli  them, 
but  expelled  them  from  their  habitations,  and  drove  them,  together 
with  their  language,  into  the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  Saxons  were 
one  of  those  northern  nations  that  overran  Europe;  and  their 
tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  altogether  distinct  from 
the  Celtic,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  English  tongue.  With 
some  intermixture  of  Danish,  a  language,  probably,  from  the  same 
root  with  the  Saxon,  it  continued  to  be  spoken  throughout  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  till  the  time  ofvWilliam  the  Conqueror. 
He  introduced  his  Norman,  or  French,  as  the  language  of  the  court, 
which  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  speech  of  Uie  nation ;  and 
tlie  English  which  was  spoken  afterwards,  and  continues  to  be  spo- 
ken now,  is  a  mixture  of  th'e  ancient  Saxon,  and  this  Norman 
French,  together  with  such  new  and  foreign  words  as  commerce 
and  learning  have,  in  progress  of  time,  gradually  introduced.     * 

The  history  of  the  English  language  can,  in  this  manner,  be 
clearly  traced.  The  language  spoken  in  the  Low  Countries  of  Scot- 
land, is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  centuries,  no  other  than  a  dia- 
lect of  the  English.  How,  indeed,  or  by  what  steps,  the  ancient 
Celtic  tongue  came  to  be  banished  from  iJie  Low  Country  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  make  its  retreat  into  the  Highlands  and  islands,  can- 
not be  so  well  pointed  out,  as  how  the  like  revolution  was  brought 
about  in  England.  Whether  the  southernmost  part  of  Scotland  was 
once  subject  to  the  Saxons,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nortliumberland ;  or  whether  the  great  number  of  English  exiles 
that  retreated  into  Scotland,  upon  the  Norman  conquest,  and  upor 
other  occasions,  introduced  into  that  country  their  own  language 
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which  afterwards,  by  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  nations^ 
\preyailed  over  the  Celtic,  are  uncertain  and  contested  points,  the 
discussion  of  which  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  Teutonic  dialect  is 
the  basis  of  our  present  speech.  It  has  been  imported  among  us  in 
tliree  different  forms,  the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  and  the  Norman ;  all 
which  have  mingled  together  in  our  language.  A  very  great  num* 
ber  of  our  words,  too,  are  plainly  derived  from  the  Latin.  These 
we  had  not  directly  from  the  Latin,  but  most  of  them,  it  is  probable^ 
entered  into  our  tongue,  through  the  channel  of  that  Norman  French, 
which  William  the  Conqueror  introduced.  For,  as  the  Romans  had 
long  been  in  full  possession  of  Gaul,  the  language  spoken  in  that 
country,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Franks  and  Normans,  was  a  sort 
of  corrupted  Latin,  mingled  with  Celtic,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  Romanshe :  and  as  the  Franks  and  Normans  did  not,  like 
the  Saxons  in  England,  expel  the  inhabitants,  but,  after  their  victo- 
ries, mingled  with  them ;  the  language  of  Uie  country  became  a 
compound  of  the  Teutonic  dialect  imported  by  these  conquerors, 
and  of  the  former  corrupted  Latin.  Hence,  the  French  language 
has  always  continued  to  have  a  very  considerable  affinity  wi&  the 
Latin ;  and  hence,  a  great  number  of  words  of  Latin  origin,  which 
were  in  use  among  the  Normans  in  France,  were  introduced  into 
our  tongue  at  the  conquest ;  to  which,  indeed,  many  have  since 
been  added,  directly  from  the  Latin,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
diffusion  of  Roman  literature  throughout  all  Europe. 

From  the  influx  of  so  many  streams,  from  thejunction  of  so  many 
dissimilar  parts,  it  naturally  follows, that  the  English,  like  every 
compounded  language,  must  needs  be  somewhat  irregular.  We 
cannot  expect  from  it  that  correspondence  of  parts,  that  complete 
analc^  in  structure,  which  may  be  found  in  those  simpler  langua- 
ges, which  have  been  formed  in  a  manner  within  themselves,  and 
built  on  one  foundation.  Hence,  as  I  before  showed,  it  has  but  small 
remains  of  conjugation  or  declension  ;  and  its  syntax  is  narrow,  as 
there  are  few  marks  in  the  words  themselves,  that  can  show  their 
t*eIation  to  each  other,  or,  in  the  grammatical  style,  point  out  either 
their  concordance,  or  their  government  in  the  sentence.  Our  words 
hating  been  brought  to  us  from  several  different  regions,  straggle, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  asunder  from  each  other;  and  do* not  coalesce 
to  naturally  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence,  as  the  words  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  tongues. 

But  these  disadvantages,  if  they  be  such,  of  a  compound  Ian. 
giuge,  are  balanced  by  otiher  advantages  that  attend  it ;  particularly, 
by  tlie  number  and  variety  of  words  with  which  such  a  language  is 
lik^  to  be  enriched.  Few  languages  are,  in  fact,  more  copious 
than  Che  English.  In  all  grave  subjects  especially,  historical,  critic 
ealf  fiolitical,  and  moral,  no  writer  has  the  least  reason  to  complain 
of  tke  barrenness  of  our  tongue.  The  studious  reflecting  genius  of 
the  reople,  has  brought  together  great  store  of  expressions,  on  such 
waby^tBf  from  every  quarter.  We  are  rich  too  in  the  language  of 
poe^y.    Our  poetical  style  differs  widely  from  prose,  npt  in  point 
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of  mimbers  only,  but  in  the  very  words  themselyes;  which  sbowi 
what  a  stock  and  compass  of  words  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  se 
iect  and  employ,  suited  to  those  different  occasions.  Herein  we  are 
infinitely  superior  to  the  French,  whose  poetical  language,  if  it  were 
not  distinguished  by  rhyme,  would  not  be  known  to  differ  from  their 
ordinary  prose. 

It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  on  grave  subjects,  and  with  respect  to  the 
stronger  emotions  of  the  mind,  that  our  language  displays  its  power 
of  expression.  We  are  said  to  have  thirty  words,  at  least,  tor  de- 
noting all  the  varieties  of  the  passion  of  anger.*  But,  in  describing 
the  more  delicate  sentiments  and  emotions,  our  tongue  is  not  so  fer* 
tile.  Itfnust  be  confessed,  that  the  French  language  far  surpasses  ours, 
in  expressing  the  nicer  shades  of  character ;  especially  those  varieties 
of  manner,  temper,  and  behaviour,  which  are  displayed  in  our  social 
intercourse  with  one  another.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  translate  in^o 
£nglish,  only  a  few  pages  of  one  of  Marivaux's  novels,  and  he  will 
soon  be  sensible  of  our  deficiency  of  expression  on  these  subjects. 
Indeed,  no  language  is  so  copious  as  the  French  for  whatever  is  deli* 
cate,  gay,  and  amusing.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  happiest  language  for  con* 
▼ersation,  in  the  known  world ;  but  on  the  higher  subjects  of  com- 
position, the  English  may  be  justly  esteemed  to  excel  it  considerably. 

Language  is  generally  understood  to  receive  its  predominant 
tincture  from  the  national  character  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  We 
must  not,  indeed,  expect  that  it  will  carry  an  exact  and  full  impres- 
sion of  their  genius  and  manners ;  for  among  all  nations,  the  original 
stock  of  worSs  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  remain  as 
the  foundation  of  their  speech  throughout  many  ages,  while  their 
manners  undergo,  perhaps,  very  great  alterations.  National  charac- 
ter will,  however,  always  have  some  perceptible  influence  on  tne 
turn  of  language;  and  the  gayety  and  vivacity  of  the  French,  and 
the  gravity  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  English,  are  sufficiently  im- 
pressed on  their  respective  tongues. 

From  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  the  character  of  those  who 
speak  it,  it  may  be  expected  to  have  strength  and  energy.  It  is,  in- 
deed, naturally  prolix,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  particles  and 
auxiliary  verbs  which  we  are  obli^d  constantly  to  employ;  and  this 
prolixity  must,  i  n  some  degree,  enfeeble  it  We  seldom  can  express  so 
much  by  one  word  as  was  done  by  the  verbs,  and  by  the  nouns,  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages.  Our  style  is  less  compact;  our 
conceptions  being  spread  out  among  more  words,  and  split,  as  it 
were,  into  more  parts,  make  a  fainter  impression  when  we  otter 
tliem.  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  by  our  abounding  in  terms  for 
cxpre?58ing  all  the  strong  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  by  tlie  liberty 
which  we  enjoy,  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  nations,  of  com« 
poundmg  words,  our  language  may  be  esteemed  to  possess  consider- 

•  Aager,  wrath,  pattion,  rage,  fuiy,  outrug«,  fiercf  netg,  sharpness,  animosity,  choler^ 
Reeotmenty  heat,  heart-burning ;  to  fume,  storm,  inflame,  be  incensed,  to  rex.  kindle* 


IrriUte,  enrage,  exasperate,  provolte,  fret;   to  be  sullen,  htatyyh^f^:^!^^  fo^s^     ^ 
peevish,  be.    Preface  to  Greenwood's  Orammar.  '     v'<>t>\c  4^       "    '.;,.  ^  . 
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able  force  of  exi'ression ;  comparatively,  at  least,  with  the  other 
modem  tongues,  though  much  below  die  ancient.  The  style  of 
Milton  alone,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the 
';,  English  tongue  is  far  ffom  being  destitute  of  nerves  and  energy. 
fj^ju^'^  The  flexibility  of  a  language,  or  its  power  of  accommodation  to 
;  different  styles  and  manners,  so  as  to  be^either  grave  and  strong,  or 
easy  and  flowing,  or  tender  and  gentle,  or  pompous  and  magnificent, 
as  occasions  require,  or  as  an  author^s  genius  prompts,  is  a  quality 
of  great  importance  in  speaking  and  writing.  It  seems  to  depend 
upon  three  things;  the  copiousness  of  a  language;  the  different  ar- 
rangements of  which  its  words  are  susceptible;  and  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  sound  of  those  words,  so  as  to  correspond  to  many 
diflerent  subjects.  Never  did  any  tongue  possess  this  quality  so 
eminently  as  the  Greek,  which  every  writer  of  genius  could  so  mould, 
'  as  to  make  the  style  perfectly  expressive  of  his  own  manner  and  pe- 
culiar turn.  It  had  all  the  three  requisites,  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  necessary  for  this  purpose.  It  joined  to  these  the  graceful  variety 
of  its  different  dialects;  and  thereby  readily  assumed  every  sort  of 
character  which  an  author  could  wish,  from  the  most  simple  and 
most  familiar,  up  to  the  most  majestic.  The  Latin,  though  a  very 
beautiful  language,  is  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Greek.  It  has 
more  of  a  fixed  character  of  iitateliness  and  gravity.  It  is  always 
firm  and  masculine  in  ti«e  tenour  of  its  sound;  and  is  supported  by 
a  certain  senatorial  dignity,  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer  to  di« 
vest  it  wholly,  on  any  occasion.  Among  the  modern  tongues,  the 
Italian  possesses  a  great  deal  more  of  this  flexibility  than  the  French. 
By  its  copiousness,  its  freedom  of  arrangement,  and  the  great  beauty 
and  harmony  of  its  sounds,  it  suits  itself  very  happily  to  most  sub- 
jects, either  in  prose  or  in  poetry ;  is  capable  of  the  august  and  the 
strong  as  well  as  the  tender ; .  and  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  modern  dialects  which  have  arisen  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Our  own  language,  though  not  equal  to  the 
Italian  in  flexibility,  yet  is  not  destitute  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
this  quality.  If  any  one  will  consider  the  diversity  of  style  which 
appears  in  some  of  our  classics,  that  great  difference  of  manner,  for 
instance,  which  is  marked  by  the  style  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
that  of  Dean  Swift,  he  will  see,  m  our  tongue,  such  a  circle  of  ex- 
pression, such  a  power  of  accommodation  to  the  different  taste  of 
writers,  as  redounds  not  a  little  to  its  honour. 

What  the  English  has  been  most  taxed  with,  is  its  deficiency  m 
harmony  of  sound.  But  though  every  native  is  apt  to  be  partial  to 
the  sounds  of  his  own  language,  and  may,  therefore,  be  suspected  of 
"  not  being  a  fair  judge  in  this  point;  yet,  I  imagine,  there  are  evi 
dent  grounds  on  which  it  may  be  shown,  that  this  charge  against  our 
tcngue  has  been  carried  too  far.  The  melody  of  our  versification, 
itd  power  of  supporting  poetical  numbers  without  any  assistance 
from  rhyme,  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  that  our  language  is  fai-  from 
being  unmusical.  Our  verse  is,  after  the  Italian,  the  most  diversified 
and  harmonious  of  any  of  the  modern  dialects ;  unquestionably  far 
beyond  th(^  French  verse,  in  variety,  sweetness,  and  melody.    Mi 
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5%eridan  haa  shown,  in  his  lectures,  that  we  abound  more  in  vowec 
and  diphthong  sounds,  than  most  languages;  and  these  too,  so  divi* 
ded  into  long  and  short,  as  to  afford  a  proper  diversity  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  our  syllables.  Our  consonants,  he  observes,  which  appear  so 
csrowded  to  the  eye  on  paper,  often  form  combinations,  not  disagree- 
able to  the  ear  in  pronouncing;  and,  in  particular,  the  objection 
which  has  oeen  made  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  hissing  con- 
sonant s  in  our  language,  is  unjust  and  ill-founded.  For,  it  has  not 
been  attended  to,  that  very  commonly,  and  in  the  final  syllables  es- 
pecially, this  letter  loses  altogether  the  hissing  sound,  and  is  trans* 
formed  into  a  r,  which  is  one  of  the  sounds  on  which  the  ear  rests  witl) 
pleasure;  as  in  haSy these,  those,  loves, hears,  and  innumerable  more, 
where,  though  the  letter  s  be  retained  in  writing,  it  has  really  the 
power  of  z,  not  of  the  common  s. 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  smoothness,  or  beau- 
ty of  sound,  is  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  Though  not  incapable  of  being  formed  into  melodious 
arrangements,  yet  strength  and  expressiveness,  more  than  grace, 
form  its  character.  We  incline,  in  general,  to  a  short  pronunciation 
of  our  words,  and  have  shortened  the  quantity  of  most  of  those 
which  we  borrow  from  the  Latin,  as  orator,  spectack,  theatre,  liberty, 
and  such  like.  Agreeable  to  this,  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
English  pronunciation,  the  throwing  the  accent  farther  back,  that  is, 
nearer  the  be8;inning  of  the  word  than  is  done  by  any  other  nation. 
In  Greek  and  Latin,  no  word  is  accented  farther  back  than  the  third 
syllable  from  the  end,  or  what  is  called  the  antepenult  But,  in 
English,  we  have  many  words  accented  on  the  fourth,  some  on  tlie 
fifth  syllable  from  the  end,  as,  mSmorable,  convSniency,  imbulatory, 
vrSJitableness.  The  general  effect  of  this  practice  of  hastening  tlie 
accent,  or  placing  it  so  near  the  beginning  of  a  word,  is  to  give  a 
brisk  and  a  spirited,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  rapid  and  hurried,  and 
not  very  musical,  tone  to  the  whole  pronunciation  of  a  people. 

The  English  tongue  possesses,  undoubtedly,  this  property,  that  it 
IS  the  most  simple  in  its  form  and  construction,  of  all  the  European 
dialects.  It  is  free  from  all  intricacy  of  cases,  declensions,  moods, 
and  tenses.  Its  words  are  subject  to  fewer  variations  from  their 
original  form  tha :  those  of  any  other  language.  Its  substantives 
have  no  di^tinctiai  of  gender,  except  what  nature  has  made,  and  but 
one  variation  in  case.  Its  adjectives  admit  ot  no  chang^  at  all,  ex- 
cept what  expresses  the  degree  of  comparison.  Its  verbs,  instead  of 
running  through  all  the  varieties  of  ancient  conjugation,  suffer  no 
more  than  four  or  five  changes  in  termination.  By  the  help  of  a 
few  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs,  all  the  purposes  of  significancy 
in  meaning  are  accomplished;  while  the  words,  for  the  most  part^ 
preserve  their  form  unchanged.  The  disadvantages  in  point  of  ele> 
gance,  brevity,  and  force,  which  follow  from  this  structure  of  our  lan- 
guage, I  have  before  pointed  out  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  such  a  structure  contributes  to  facility.  It  renders  the  a<y 
qaisitionofour  language  less  laborious,  the  arrangement  of  our  worot 
more  plain  and  obvious,  the  rules  of  our  syntax  fewer  and  more  simple. 
P 
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I  agree,  indeed,  with  Dr.  Lowth,  (Preface  to  his  grammar)  in 
thinking,  that  the  simplicity  and  facility  of  our  language  occa- 
sion its  being  frequently  written  and  spoken  witli  less  accura- 
cy. It  was  necessary  to  study  languages  which  were  of  a  more 
complex  and  artificial  form,  with  greater  care.  The  marks  of  gen* 
der  and  case,  the  varieties  of  conjugation  and  declension,  the  mul- 
tiplied rules  of  syntax,  were  all  to  be  attended  to  in  speech.  Hence 
language  became  more  an  object  of  art  It  was  reduced  into  form; 
a  standard  was  established ;  and  any  departures  from  the  stwidard 
became  conspicuous.  Wherrjas,  among  us,  language  is  hardly  con- 
sidered as  an  object  of  grammatical  rule.  We  take  it  for  granted, 
that  a  competent  skill  in  it  may  be  acquired  without  any  study;  and 
that  in  a  syntax  so  narrow  and  confined  as  ours,  there  is  nothing 
which  demands  attention.  Hence  arises  the  habit  of  writing  in  a 
loose  and  inaccurate  manner. 

I  admit,  that  no  grammatical  rules  have  sufficient  authority  to  con- 
trol the  firm  and  established  usage  of  language.  Established  cus- 
tom in  speaking  and  writing,  is  the  standard  to  which  we  must  at 
last  resort  for  determining  every  controverted  ]>uint  in  language  and 
style.  But  it  will  not  follow  from  this,  that  grammatical  rules  are 
superseded  as  useless.  In  every  language,  which  has  been  in  any 
degree  cultivated,  there  prevails  a  certain  structuie  and  analogy  of 
parts,  which  is  understood  to  give  foundation  to  the  most  reputable 
usage  of  speech ;  and  which,  in  all  cases,  when  usage  is  loose  or  du- 
bious, possesses  considerable  authority.  In  every  language,  there  are 
ndes  of  syntax  which  must  be  inviolably  observed  by  all  who  would 
either  write  or  speak  with  an}'  propriety.  For  syntax  is  no  other  than 
that  arrangement  of  words,  in  a  sentence,  which  renders  the  meaning 
of  each  word,  and  the  relation  of  all  the  words  to  one  another,  most 
clear  and  intelligible. 

All  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax,  it  is  tnie,  cannot  be  applied  to  our 
language.  Many  of  these  rules  arose  from  the  particular  form  of 
their  language,  which  occasioned  verbs  or  prepositions  to  govern, 
some  the  genitive,  some  tho  dative,  some  the  accusative  or  ablative 
case.  But,  abstracting  from  these  peculiarities,  it  is  to  be  always 
ren>embercd,  that  the  chief  and  fundamental  rules  of  syntax  are 
common  to  the  English  as  well  as  the  Latin  tongue ;  and,  indeed,  be- 
long equally  to  all  languages.  For  in  all  languages,  the  part^  which 
compose  speech  are  essentially  the  same ;  substantives,  adjectives, 
verbs,  and  connecting  particles :  and  wherever  these  parts  of  speech 
are  foun  1,  there  are  certain  necessary  relations  among  them,  which 
regulate  their  syntax,  or  the  place  which  they  ought  to  possess  in  a 
sentence.  Thus,  in  English,  jjust  as  much  as  in  Latin,  the  adjectivH 
must  by  position,  be  made  to  ap*ee  with  its  substantive;  and  the 
verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  person  and  number;  because, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  a  word,  which  expresses  either  a  quality 
or  an  action,  must  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  name 
of  that  thing  whose  quality,  or  whose  action,  it  expresses.  Two  or 
more  substantives,  joined  by  a  copulative,  must  always  require  the 
verbs  or  pronouiis,  to  which  they. refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  plura. 
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number ;  otherwise,  their  common  relation  to  these  verbs  or  pro- 
nottns  is  not  pointed  out  An  active  verb  must,  in  every  language, 
govern  the  accusative ;  that  is,  clearly  point  out  some  substantive 
noun,  as  the  object  to  which  its  action  is  directed.  A  relative  pro* 
noun  must,  in  every  form  of  speech,  agree  with  its  antecedent  in 
gender,  number,  and  person ;  and  conjunctions,  or  connecting  parti- 
cles, ought  always  to  couple  like  cases  and  moods ;  that  is,  ought 
to  join  tc^ther  words  which  are  of  the  same  form  and  state  with 
each  other.  I  mention  these,  as  a  few  exemplifications  of  that  fun* 
damental  regard  to  syntax,  which,  even  in  such  a  language  as  ours, 
is  absolutely  requisite  for  writing  or  speaking  with  any  propriety. 

Whatever  the  advantages  or  defects  of  the  English  Mnguage  be, 
as  it  is  our  own  language,  it  deserves  a  high  degree  of  our  study  and 
attention,  both  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  words  which  we  employ, 
and  with  regard  to  the  syntax,  or  the  arrangement  of  these  words 
in  a  sentence.  We  know  how  much  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their 
most  polished  and  flourishing  times,  cultivated  their  own  tongues. 
We  know  how  much  study  both  the  French,  and  the  Italians,  have 
bestowed  upon  theirs.  Whatever  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by 
the  study  of  other  languages,  it  can  never  be  communicated  with  ad- 
vantage, unless  by  such  as  can  write  and  speak  their  own  language 
well.  Let  the  matter  of  an  author  be  ever  so  good  and  useful,  his 
compositions  will  always  suffer  in  the  puUic  esteem,  if  his  expression 
be  deficient  in  purity  and  propriety.  At  the  same  time,  the  attain- 
ment of  a  correct  and  elegant  style,  is  an  object  which  demands  ap- 
plication and  labour.  If  any  imagine  they  can  catch  it  merely  by 
the  ear,  or  acquire  it  by  a  slight  perusal  of  some  of  our  good  authors,, 
they  will  find  themselves  much  disappointed.  The  many  errors,  even 
in  point  of  grammar,  the  many  offences  against  puritvof  language, 
which  are  committed  by  writers  who  are  far  from  bemg  contempti- 
ble, demonstrate,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  language  is  previously 
reqmsite,  in  all  who  aim  at  writing  it  properly.* 

CtUESTIOBTS. 


Of  the  veib,  what  is  observed  ?  In 

it,'  what  appears ;  and  therefore,  what 

ibllowB?  Why  will  our  author  avoid 

dwelling  longer  on  this  subject,  than  is 

absolutely  necessary  ?  What  propertv 

has  the  verb,  in  common  with  the  ad- 

(ective?  In  cdl  verbs,  what  tluree  things 

are  implied  at  once  ?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  Of  the  particle  ski- 

nin^f  what  is  remarked  ?  What  may 

tfie  infinitive  mood,  to  ahine,  be  ealted ; 
^  and  why?  Hence,  what  resemblance 

-  does  the  Infinitive  mood  otlen  carry  ? 

^  What  examples  are  given?  What  is  „  „ , 

V  4iat  which  chiefly  dntinguishes  the  were  needful  ?  But  how  does  language 

*  On  this  ffubject,  the  reader  ou^bt  to  peruse  Dr.  Lowth's  Short  Introduction  to  Kn^rltek 
Grammar,  with  Critical  Notes ;  Dr.  CampbdPa  PhilMopbj  of  Uhetoric :  &nd  Dr.  fiesU 
Vs  Radimeota  of  Eq^ lich  Gnauoar. 


verb  from'other  parts  of  speech?  Hence, 
what  (bllows;  and  why?  What  haft 
arisen  from  this  sort  of  eminence? 
Why  must  verbr.  have  been  coeval 
with  men's  first  attempts  towards  the 
ibrmation  of  language?  What,  n  it 
probable,  was  its  radrcal  form;  and 
why  ?  What  did  such  verbs  aflerwaris 
become,  and  into  what  did  they  branch 
out  ?  For  what  are  the  tenses  umtri 
ved  ?  Why  must  notice  be  taken  of 
these?  Of  what  diviswns  of  thne  do  we 
naturally  think  ?  Under  what  circum- 
stances might  we  imagine  that  no  mora 
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proceed ;  and  into  what  does  U  split 
time?  How  does  it  conEoder  it;  and 
hence,  what  followv  ?  How  may  the 
present  be  considered?  What  examples 
are  given  ?  H^iw  many  post  tenaea  are 
fouiui  in  the  poorest  languages?  How 
many  has  ours  ?  Define  eac£  and  ^ve 
the  illustrative  examples.  Here,  what 
do  we.  with  pleasure,  observe  ?  What 
tense  have  they  not?  In  both  eases, 
what  must  they  say  ?-How  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  language  lUustratod? 
Define  the  two  varietiesouhe  future,  and 
give  examples  of  each.  Besides  tenses, 
what  other  distinction  do  verbs  admit? 
For  what  are  moods  designed  ?  Define 
the  indicative,  the  imperative,  and  the 
subjunctive  moods ;  and  give  examples 
of  each.  What  does  this  manner  of^ex- 
preaaing  an  affirmation,  Ac  fi>rm? 
What  now  clearly  apm»rs?  How  is 
this  fully  illustrated?  What  is  a  curi- 
ous and  remarkable  fact?  In  what 
languages  is  conjugation  esteemed  most 
perfect?  What  is  said  of  the  tenses  of 
oriental  ton^ies  ?  How  is  this  deficien- 
cy supplied^  What  example  is  given  ? 
Of  the  tenses  and  moods  of  the  Greek 
language,  what  is  remarked  ?  Of  the 
I^tin,  what  is  observed  ?  What  is  the 
state  of  oonjuffatk>n.  in  OKxiem  Euro- 
j^ean  tongues  ?  In  what  do  they  admit 
lew  varieties;  and  to  what  have  they 
constant  recourse?  To  what  is  tlie 
change  whk^h  language  has  undergone 
in  conjugation,  siroilar?  What  fllus- 
tration  of  this  remark  is  given  ?  How 
may  the  alteratkxi  be  (»si]y  under- 
stood ?  Of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  what  is 
remarked?  What  do  they  imply? 
With  what^  in  the  early  state  of  speech, 
would  their  import  be  incorporated? 
In  what  manner  was  it  afterwards 
found  that  these  auxiliariee  mi^^ht  sup- 
ply the  place  of  most  of  the  moods  and 
teiiBes?  Hence,  what  fbUowed?  What 
examples  of  illustration  are  given? 
What  few  varieties  were  retained? 
What  was  the  consequence  of  this 
practice?  What  effect  had  it  on  lan- 
guage? What  are  the  remaining  parts 
o€  speech  called?  Of  these,  wlmt  are 
the  tirBt  thai  occur  ?  To  what  are  they 
reducible ;  and  why  ?   For  the  most 

Girt,  Tdiat  areUiey;  expressing  what? 
eniee,  of  them,  what  mav  be  con- 
eeived ;  and  acccnrdingly,  whence  are 
Jig  great  body  of  them  derived? 
What  class  of  words  do  prepodtkms 
siki  conjugations  form ;  ana  to  express 


what  relatk)n%  cio  they  serve?  Foi 
connecting  what,  are  conjunctionF  em- 
ployed ;  and  what  examples  are  given? 
In  what  manner  do  prepositions  oonnect 
words ;  and  what  examples  are  given'* 
When  was  the  force  of  these  spoken  of? 
From  what  is  it  evident  that  all  these 
connective  particles  must  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  speech ;  and,  therefore. 
what  fbikiWB  ?  As  a  nation  improves  in 
science,  and  as  its  language  becomes 
more  perfect,  what  may  we  expect  t 
Accoroungly,  what  langunffe  contains 
the  greatest  quantity  of  mem ;  and 
why?  On  what  does  much  of  the  beau- 
ty and  strength  of  every  language  de- 
pend ?  What  depends  on  the  right  u 
wrong  management  of  them  ?  Before 
he  dismisses  Uie  subject  of  language, 
what  observatbn  does  our  author  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  make;  and 
why  ?  How  is  this  subject  illustrated  in 
a  <}uotatk)n  from  Quintilian?  What 
subject  do  we  next  approach  ?  Of  the 
language  which  is  at  present  spoken 
throughout  Great  Britain,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  was  the  language  ol 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  ismnd  ?  Oi 
this  Celtic  tongue,  what  is  remarked^ 
and  where  did  it  obtain?  Qf  what 
countries  was  it  the  language ;  and  till 
what  period?  Wher^  only,  does  it  now 
subsist  ?  What  evidence  have  we  o» 
this?  How  kmg  dkl  this  continue  to  be 
the  language  of  the  island  ? 

How  did  the  Saxons  treat  the  Bre- 
tons? Of  what  was  the  Saxon  tongue 
a  dialect ;  and  of  what  dkl  it  lay  the 
foundatkm  ?  How  long  did  it  continue 
to  be  spoken  throo^MNit  the  southera 
part  or  the  ialand?  What  lan^ruage 
did  he  introduce  ?  Of  what,  then,  is  tiie 
English  which  is  now  spoken  a  mix- 
ture ?  What  language  is  spoken  in  tire 
k>w  countries  of  Scotland  7  For  what, 
can  we  not  easily  account  ?  What  arr^ 
still,  uncertain  and  contested  pointif 
What  apneara,  from  what  has  beev 
said,  to  oe  the  basis  of  our  present 
speech ;  and  how  has  it  been  imported 
among  us?  From  what  ancient  laiH 
guage  are  many  of  our  words,  alvk 
derived;  and  how  did  we  receive  themi 
What  evidence  have  we  of  this?  With 
what  language  has  the  French  always 
continued  to  have  a  very  considerable 
affinity;  and  henee,  what  follows? 
From  the  influx  of  so  many  streamy 
what  naturally  follows?  What  can 
we  not  expect  from  it  ?  Why  is  its 
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qrmax  nanow?  What  remark  ^ 
lows?  Ho^rare  tbeee  dieadvantaffes, 
if  tliey  be  such,  balanced?  In  what 
ciibject  is  our  langriaee  particularly 
copKHK  ?  How  has quB  been  produced? 
In  what  also  are  we  rich ;  and  in  vrtmV 
dues  it  difier  from  prose?  What  does 
this  show  ;  and  to  what  language  are 
we,  in  this  respect,  inliritely  superior  ? 
Of  their  poetical  lang^iage,  what  is  re- 
Biarked?  Where  does  our  language 
chiefly  display  its  power  of  expression  ? 
How  man  V  words  are  we  saia  to  have 
lo  denote  the  varieties  of  the  pesskm  of 
anger?  Repeat  them.  Where  is  our 
tongue  leas  fertile  ?  In  what  does  the 
French  tongue  surpass  ours?  How 
may  any  one  be  convinced  of  this? 
For  what  is  the  French,  of  all  lan- 
guages, the  most  eonioiis;  and  fi>r 
what  is  it  the  happiest  language  in  the 
world  ?  But  where  does  ours  excel  it  ? 
Whence  does  language  rqpeive  its  pre- 
dominant feature?  What  most  we, 
however,  not  expect ;  and  why?  What 
evidence,  however^  have  we  that  na- 
tional character  will  always  have  some 
influence  on  the  turn  of  language  ? 
Frcmi  the  gemus  of  our  longuajge,  what 
may  it  be  expected  to  have?  To  what 
is  its  prolixity  owing :  and  what  is  its 
eflect?  How  is  this  fllustrated?  Why 
may  our  language  still  be  esteemed  to 
0060696  considerable  force  of  expression? 
Of  what  isthe  styie  of  Milton  a  suflicient 
proof?  MThat  is  a  quality  of  ij^eat  nn- 
portanoe  in  speaking  or  writing ;  and 
on  what  thi-w  thii^  does  it  depend? 
What  tonirue  most  eminently  possesses 


this  quality?  What  advantages  did  it 
posseas?  What  is  the  character  of  the 
Latin  tongue  in  this  respect?  Of  the 
Italian  lanjO|[uage,  what  is  remarked  ? 
By  considering  whose  style,  may  one 
be  convinced  mat  our  language  is  not 
destitute  of  flexibility  ?  With  what  has 
our  language  been  most  taxed  ?  What 
alone  m  snfSeient  to  prove  that  our  laix- 
guage  is  not  unmusical?  Of  our  verse, 


what  is  remarked?  What  has  Mr.  8be- 
ridan.  in  his  lectures,  shown?  Of  our 
consonants,  what  does  he  observe ;  ana 
why  ?  Afler  all,  what  must  be  adnut- 
ted  ?  To  what  do  we,  in  general,  uh 
cline;  and  agreeably  to  this,  what  is  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  our  proniiTr* 
ciation?  How  does  the  En^^lish  diUei 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  m  ^his  re- 
spect? What  is  the  general  effect  of 
this  practice?  What  peculiar  propeity 
does  the  English  language  possess? 
Illustrate  this,  fully.  What  opinkm  of 
Dr.  Lowth  is  here  introduced  ?  Why 
were  ancient  languages  an  object  of 
art?  What  do  we  tcdce  forgranted; 
and  hence,  what  fblk>ws?  F^r  what 
are  grammatical  rules  insufiieient ;  cmd 
what  in  this  case  must  be  the  stan- 
dard? What  will  not  foUow  from  this; 
and  why  ?  Why  cannot  all  the  rulesol 
Latin  syntax  be  applied  to  our  lan- 
guage? But  what  m  always  to  be  re- 
membered; and  Hx  what  reason? 
How  is  this  fullv  ilhistrated?  What  do 
these  exemplineatfens  show?  Wliat 
remark  on  the  English  language  fi)l- 
lows?  How  is  this  illustrated  f  Who 
will  find  themselves  much  disappoint- 
ed? What  affords  a  suflicient  proof  that 
a  careful  study  of  the  language  is  re> 
quisite? 
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LECTURE  X. 


STYLE.— PERSPICUITY  AND  PRECISION. 

Having  finished  the  subject  of  language,  I  now  enter  on  the  coii- 
Bideration  of  style,  and  the  rules  that  retate  to  it 

It  13  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  style. 
The  best  defimticu  I  can  give  of  it,  is,  the  pecuGar  manner  in  which 
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a  man  expresses  his  conceptions^  by  means  of  language.  It  b  dif- 
ferent from  mere  language,  or  words.  The  words  which  an  author 
employs,  may  be  proper  and  faultless ;  and  his  style  may,  neverthe- 
[ebSy  have  great  faults:  it  may  be  dry,  or  stiflf,  or  feeble,  or  affected. 
Style  has  always  some  reference  to  an  aoih(H^s  manner  of  thinking. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  ideas  which  arise  iu  his  mind,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  rise  there;  and  hence,  when  we  are  examining  an 
author's  composition,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  extremely  difficult  tb  se- 

Earate  the  style  from  the  sentiment  No  wonder  these  two  should 
e  so  intimately  connected,  as  style  is  nothing  else  than  that  son  oi 
expression  which  our  thoughts  most  readily  assume.  Hence,  differ* 
ent  countries  have  been  noted  forpeculiarities  of  style,  suited  to  their 
different  temper  and  genius.  The  eastern  nations  anim«ited  their 
style  with  the  most  strong  and  hyperbolical  figures.  The  Athenians^ 
a  polished  and  acute  people,  formed  a  style  accurate,  clear,  and  neat. 
The  Asiatics,  gay  and  loose  in  their  manners,  affected  a  style  florid 
and  diffuse.  The  like  sort  of  characteristical  differences  are  com- 
monly remarked  in  the  style  of  the  French,  the  English,  and  the 
Spaniards.  In  giving  the  general  characters  of  style,  it  is  usual  to 
talk  of  a  nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  spirited  style ;  which  are  plainly  the 
characters  of  a  writer's  manner  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of  expressing 
himself:  so  difficult  it  is  to  separate  these  two  things  from  one 
another.  Of  the  general  characters  of  style,  I  am  afterwards  to  dis- 
course ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  ejtamining  the  more 
simple  qualities  of  it;  from  the  assemblage  of  which,  its  more  com- 
plex denominations,  in  a  great  measure, result 

All  the  qualities  of  good  style  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads^ 
perspicuity  and  ornament.  For  all  that  can  possibly  be  required  of 
language  is,  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the  minds  of  others,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  dress,  as  by  pleasing  and  interesting  them, 
shall  most  effectually  strengthen  the  impressions  which  we  seek  tc 
make.  When  both  these  ends  are  answered,  we  certainly  accom 
plish  every  purpose,  for  which  we  use  writing  and  discourse. 

Perspicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  the  fundamental  quality 
of  style;*  a  quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writing,  that  for 
the  want  of  it,  nothing  can  atone.  Without  this,  the  richest  orna- 
ments of  style  only  glimmer  through  the  dark ;  and  puzzle,  insteaa 
of  pleasing  the  reader.  This,  therefore,  must  b<  our  first  object,^  to 
make  our  meaning  clearly  and  fully  understood,  ai  ,d  understood  with- 
out the  least  difficulty.  <Oratio,'  says  Quintilian,  ^  debet  negligon- 
ter  quoque  audientibus  esse  aperta  ;  ut  m  animum  audientts,  sicui 
sol  in  oculos,  etiamsi  in  eum  non  intendatur,  occurat  Quare  oon 
solum  ut  intelligere  possit,  sed  ne  omnino  possit  non  intelligere  cu- 
randum/t    If  we  are  obliged  to  follow  a  writer  with  much  cans^  to 

*«  NoUi  primft  lit  Tirtut,  penpkuitu,  propria  rerba,  r«ctitt  mrdo^  bcml  in  loiigiiB 
dHata  condusio ;  nihil  neque  def  it,  neque  •uperiuat." 

QvinTiL.  lib.  Tiii. 

t  **  Difcoane  oagbt  alwayt  to  bo  oVvioiu,  oven  to  tfie  roost  cardett  and  nestigam 
ikoarflr :  to  that  the  mmo  shall  strike  his  mind,  as  Uie  light  of  the  sua  does  our  eye% 
though  they  are  not  directc<l  aparards  to  it  We  must  study  not  only  that  ertry  heanii 
uMur  andentand  as,  bat  that  It  shaU  be  unpoisibk  for  hias  not  to  understand  us** 
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pause,  and  to  read  over  his  sentences  a  second  time,  in  order  to 
comprehend  them  fully,  he  will  never  please  us  long  Mankind 
are  too  indolent  to  relish  so  much  labour.  They  may  preteijd  toad« 
mire  tiie  author's  depth,  after  they  have  discovered  his  mearing; 
but  they  will  seldom  be  inclined  to  take  up  his*work  a  second  time. 

Authors  sometimes  plead  the  difficulty  of  their  subject  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  want  of  perspicuity.  But  the  excuse  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
b^  admitted.  For  whatever  a  man  conceives  clearly,  that,  it  is  in  hit 
|iuwer,  if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  into  distinct  propositioni, 
or  to  express  clearly  to  others :  and  upon  no  subject  ought  any  man 
to  write,  where  he  cannot  think  cleai^ly.  His  ideas,  indeed,  may 
vt^ry  excusably,  be  on  some  subjects  incomplete  or  inadequate;  but 
still,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  ought  to  be  clear;  and  wherever  this  is 
the  case,  perspicuity  in  expressing  them  is  always  attainable.  The 
obscurity  which  reigns  so  much  among  many  metaphysical  writers, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  owing  to  the  indistinctness  of  their  own  con- 
ceptions. They  see  the  object  but  in  a  confused  light ;  and,  of 
eourse,can  never  exhibit  it  in  a  clear  one  to  others. 

Perspicuity  in  writing,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  soK 
of  negative  virtue,  or  freedom  from  defect  It  has  higher  merit:' 
ft  is  a  degree  of  positive  beauty.  We  are  pleased  with  an  author, 
we  consider  him  as  deserving  praise,  who  irees  us  from  all  fatigue 
of  searching  for  his  meaning;  who  carries  us  through  his  subject 
without  any  embarrassment  or  confusion ;  wh?>sestyle  flows  always 
like  a  limpid  stream,  where  we  see  to  the  very  bottom. 

I^e  study  of  perspicuity  requires  attention,  f.rst,  to  single  words 
and  phrases,  and  then  to  the  construction  of  sentences.  I  begin 
with  treating  of  the  fir^,  and  shail  confine  myself  to  it  in  this  lec- 
ture. 

Perspicuity,  considered  with  respect  to  words  and  phrases,  ro- 
quires  tiiese  three  qualities  in  ^tcnxj  purity  ^propriety  j  9lt\^  precision. 

Purity  and  propriety  of  Hnguoge,  are  often>used  indiscriminately 
for  each  other ;  and,  indeed ,  they  are  very  nearly  allied.  A  distinc- 
tion, however,  obtains  between  them.  Purity  is  the  use  of  such 
words,  and  such  constructions,  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage which  we  speak ;  in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  that  are 
imported  from  otlier  kuguages,  or  that  are  obsolete,  or  new  coined, 
or  used  without  proper  authority.  Propriety  is  the  selection  of 
such  words  in  the  language,  as  the  best  and  most  established  usage 
has  appropriated  to  those  ideas  which  we  intehd  to  express  hy  them. 
It  implies  the  correct  and  happy  application  of  them,  accordmg  \m 
that  usage,  in  opposition  to  vulgarisms  or  low  expressions ;  and  to 
words  and  phrases,  which  would  be  less  significant  of  the  ideas  that 
we  meaf  1 19  convey.  Style  may  be  pure,  that  is,  it  may  all  be  strict- 
ly  English,  without  Scoticismsor  Gallicisms,  or  ungrammatical  irre- 
gular expressions  of  any  kind,  and  may,  nevertheless,  be  deficient 
in  propriety.  The  words  may  be  ill  chosen ;  iiot  adapted  to  tlie 
subject,  nor  fully  expressive  of  the  author's  sense.  He  has  taken  all 
his  words  and  phrases  from  the  general  mass  of  English  language  ^ 
but  he  has  made  his  seleetion  among  these  words  unhaj^ul  j.     n 'iieie* 
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asy  style  cannot  be  proper  without  being  also  pure;  and  where  both 
purity  and  propriety  meet,  besides  making  style  penipieuous^  they 
also  render  it  graceful.  There  is  no  standard,  either  of  purity  or  of 
propriety,  hut  the  practice  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  in  tlie 
count  r3\ 

When  I  mentioned  obsolete  or  new  coined  words,  as  incongruous 
with  purity  of  style,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  that  some  exeep* 
lions  are  to  be  made.  On  certain  occasions,  they  may  hare  graco. 
Poetry  admits  of  greater  latitude  than  prose,  with  respect  to  coin- 
mg,  or,  at  least,  new  compounding  words;  yet,  eren  here,  this  li* 
berty  should  be  used  with  a  sparing  hand.  In  prose,  such  innova- 
tions are  more  hazardous,  and  have  a  worse  effect.  Tbey  are  apt  to 
give  style  an  affected  and  conceited  air ;  and  should  never  be  ven- 
tured upon,  except  by  such,  whose  established  reputation  gives  them 
some  degree  of  dictatorial  power  over  language. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned  words,  unless  where  ne- 
cessity requires  them,  should  always  be  avoided.  Barren  languages 
may  need  such  assistances;  but  ours  is  not  one  of  these.  Dean 
Swift,  one  of  our  most  correct  writers,  valued  himself  much  on 
using  no  words  but  such  as  w^*e  of  native  growth :  and  his  lan- 
guage may,'  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  standard  oi\he  strictest  pii* 
rity  and  propriety,  in  the  choice  of  words.  At  present,  we  seem  to 
be  departing  from  this  standard.  A  multitude  of  Latin  words  have, 
of  late,  been  poured  in  upon  us.  On  some  occasions,  they  give  an 
appearanee  of  elevation  and  dignity  to  style.  But  often,  also,  they 
render  it  stiff  and  forced  :  and,  in  general,  a  plain,  native  style,  as 
it  is  nK>re  intelligible  to  all  readers,  so,  by  a  proper  managraient  ol 
words,  it  may  be  made  equally  strong  and  expressive  with  this  La- 
tinised  English. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  import  of  preci»on  in  language,  which 
as  it  is  the  hiefaest  part  of  the  quality  denoted  by  per^cuity,  mo> 
rits  a  full  explication  ;  and  the  more,  because  distinct  ideas  are^  per* 
haps,  not  commonly  formed  about  it 

The  exact  import  of  precision,  may  be  drawn  from  the  etymolo- 
gy of  the  word.  It  comes  from  '  praecidere,'  to  cut  off:  it  imports 
retrenching  all  superfluities,  and  pruning  the  expression,  so  as  to  ex* 
hibit  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  exact  c^py  of  his  idea  who  uses 
it  I  observed  before,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the  quali- 
ties of  style  from  the  qualities  of  thought ;  and  it  is  found  so  in  thia 
instance.  For,  in  order  to  write  with  precision,  though  this  be  pit^ 
perly  a  quality  of  style,  one  must  possess  a  very  consideraUe  d^ 
gree  of  distinctness  and  accuracy  in  his  manner  of  thinking. 

The  words  which  a  man  uses  to  express  his  ideas,  may  be  faulty 
in  three  respeets ;  they  may  either  not  express  that  idea  which  tthd 
author  intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles,  or  is  akin  to 
it ;  or,  tbey  may  express  that  idea,  but  not  quite  fully  and  complete- 
ly ;  or,  they  may  express  it,  together  with  something  more  than  he 
intends.  Precision  stands  opposed  to  all  these  three  faults ;  but 
chiefly  to  the  last  In  an  author's  writing  with  propriety,  his  being' 
free  from  the  two  former  (aults  seems  implied.  The  words  which  he. 
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«9es  a.«  |Ht>per;  that  is,  they  express  that  idea  which  he  intends, 
and  they  evpress  it  fully;  but  to  be  precise,  signifies,  that  they  ex- 
press that  idea,  and  no  more.  There  is  nothing  in  his  words  which 
introduces  any  foreign  idea,  any  superfluous  unseasonable  accessory, 
so  as  to  mix  it  confusedly  with  the  principal  object,  and  thereby  to 
render  our  conception  of  that  object  loose  and  indistinct  This  re- 
quires a  writer  to  have,  himself,  a  yery  clear  apprehension  of  the  ob- 
ject he  means  to  present  to  us;  to  have  laid  iast  hold  of  it  in  his 
mind ;  and  never  to  waver  in  any  6ne  view  he  takes  of  it;  a  perfec- 
tion to  which,  indeed,  few  writers  attain. 

The  use  and  importance  of  precision,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind.  It  never  can  view,  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly, above  one  object  at  a  time.  If  it  must  look  at  two  or  three  to- 
gether, especially  objects  among  which  there  isTesemblance  or  coi^ 
nexion,  it  finds  itself  confused  and  embarrassed.  It  cannot  clearly 
perceive  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they  differ.  Thus,  were 
any  object,  suppose  some  animal,  to  be  presented  to  me,  of  whose 
structure  I  wanted  to  form  a  distinct  notion,  I  would  desire  all  its 
trappings  to  be  taken  off,  I  would  require  it  to  be  brought  before  me 
by  itself,  and  to  stand  alone,  that  there  might  be  nothing  to  distract 
my  attention,  ^hesameistiie  case  with  words.  If,  when  you  would 
inform  me  of  your  meaning,  you  also  tell  me  more  than  what  conveys 
it;  if  you  join  foreign  circumstances  to  the  principal  object;  if,  by 
uQiiecessarily  varying  the  expression,  you  shift  the  point  of  view, 
and  make  me  see  sometimes  the  object  itself,  and  sometimes  another 
thing  that  is  connected  with  it;  you  thereby  oblige  me  to  look  on 
several  objects  at  once,  and  I  lose  sight  of  the  principal.  You  load 
the  animal  you  are  showing  me,  with  so  many  trappings  and  collars, 
and  bring  so  many  of  the  same  species  before  me,  somewhat  resem* 
bling,  and  yet  somewhat  differing,  tliat  I  see  none  of  them  clearly. 

This  forms  what  is  called  a  loose  style;  and  is  the  proper  oppo* 
site  to  precision.  It  generally  arises  from  using  a  superfluity  oi 
words.  Feeble  writers  employ  a  multitude  of  words  to  make  thcm- 
aelves  understood,  as  they  think,  more  distinctly ;  and  they  only 
confound  the  reader.  They  are  sensible  of  not  having  caught  the 
precise  expression,  to  convey  what  they  would  signify ;  they  do  not, 
indeed,  conceive  their  own  meaning  very  precisely  themselves;  and 
therefore  help  it  out,  as  they  can,  by  this  and  the  other  word,  which 
may,  as  they  suppose,  supply  the  defect,  and  bring  you  somewhat 
nearer  to  their  idea:  they  are  always  going  about  it,  and  about  it, 
bat  never  just  hit  the  thing.  The  image,  as  they  set  it  befor<)  you,  is 
always  seen  double ;  and  no  double  image  is  distinct.  When  an  author 
tells  me  of  his  heroes  courage  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  expression  is 
precise,  and  I  understand  it  fully.  But  if,  from  the  desire  of  multi- 
plying words,  he  will  needs  praise  his  courage  und/oriihuk  ;  at  the 
moment  he  joins  these  words  together,  my  idea  begins  to  waver. 
He  means  to  express  one  quality  more  strongly;  but  he  is,  in  truth, 
expressing  two.  Courage  resists  Akh^t^  fortitude  supports  pain. 
The  occasion  of  exerting  each  of  these  qualities  is  different;  and 
Q  14 
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being  led  to  tliink  of  both  together,  when  only  one  of  them  should 
be  in  my  view,  my  view  is  rendered  unsteady,  and  my  conception  of 
the  object  indistinct 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  appears  that  an  author  may,  in  a  qualifi- 
ed sense,  be  perspicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  from  being  precise. 
He  uses  proper  words,  and  proper  arrangement;  he  gives  you  the 
idea  as  clear  as  he  conceives  it  himself;  and  so  far  he  is  perspicu 
ous:  but  the  ideas  are  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind;  they  are 
loose  and  general ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  expressed  with  preci* 
sion.  All  subjects  do  not  equally  require  precision.  It  is  suflScient, 
on  many  occasions,  that  we  have  a  general  view  of  the  meaning. 
The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the  known  and  familiar  kind;  and  wc 
are  in  no  hazard  of  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  author,  though  every 
word  which  he  uses  be  not  precise  and  exact 

Few  authors,  for  instance,  in  the  English  langus^,  are  more  clear 
and  perspicuous,  on  the  whole,  than  Archbishop  Tiilotson,  and  Sir 
William  Teniple;  yet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for  precision 
They  are  loose  and  diffuse;  and  accustomed  to  express  their  mean- 
ing  by  several  words,  which  show  you  fully  whereabouts  it  lies,  ra- 
ther than  to  single  out  those  expressions,  which  would  convey  clear- 
ly  the  idea  which  they  have  in  view,  and  no  more.  Veithei",  indeed 
is  precision  the  prevailingcharacter  of  Mr.  Addison's  style;  although 
he  is  not  so  deficient  in  this  respect  as  the  other  two  authors. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  faults,  in  point  of  precision,  are  much  greater 
than  Mr.  Addison's;  and  the  more  unpardonable,  because  he  is  a 
professed  philosophical  writer ;  who,  as  such,  ought,  above  all 
things,  to  have  studied  precision.  His  style  has  both  great  beauties 
and  great  faults;  and,on  the  whole,  is  by  no  means  a  safe  model  for 
imitation.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  well  acquainted  with  the  power  of 
words;  those  which  he  employs  are  generally  proper  and  well 
sounding;  he  has  great  variety  of  them;  and  his  arrangement,  as 
shall  be  afterwards  shown,  is  commonly  beautiful.  His  defect,  in 
precision,  is  not  owing  so  much  to  indistinct  or  confused  ideas,  as  to 
perpetual  affectation.  He  is  fond,  to  excess,  of  the  pomp  and  pa« 
rade  of  language;  he  is  never  satisfied  with  expressing  any  thing 
clearly  and  simply ;  he  must  always  give  it  the  dress  of  state  and 
majesty.  Hence  perpetual  circumlocutions,  and  many  words  and 
phrases  employed  to  describe  somewhat,  that  would  have  bcteii  de- 
scribed much  better  by  one  of  them.  If  he  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion any  person  or  author,  he  very  rarely  mentions  him  by  his  pro- 
per  name.  In  thcf  treatise,  entided,  Advice  to  an  Author,  he  des- 
cants for  two  or  three  pages  together  upon  Aristotle,  without  once 
naming  him  in  any  other  way,  than  the  master  critic,  the  mighty 
genius  and  judge  of  art,  the  prince  of  critics,  the  grand  master 
of  art)  and  consummate  philologist  In  the  same  way,  the  grand 
poetic  sire,  the  philosophical  patriarch,  and  his  disciple  of  noble 
birth  and  lofty  genius,  are  the  only  names  by  which  he  conde- 
scends to  distinguish  Homer,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  in  another  pas. 
sage  of  the  same  trertise.  This  method  of  distinguishing  perM>na 
is  extremely  affected;  but  it  is  not  so  contrary  to  precision,  a>  ilu 
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irequeot  eircutnloeutions  he  employs  for  all  moral  ideas;  attentive, 
on  every  occnsioH,  more  to  the  pomp  of  language,  than  to  the  clear- 
ncffs  which  he  ought  to  have  studied  as  a  philosopher.  The  moral 
lanse,  for  instance,  after  he  had  once  defined  it,  was  a  clear  term; 
but,  how  vague  becomes  the  idea,  when,  in  the  next  page,  he  calls 
it,  <  That  natural  affection,  and  anticipating  fancy,  which  makes  the 
sfinse  of  right  and  wrong?''  Self  examination,  or  reflection  on  our 
own  conduct,  is  an  idea  conceived  with  ease ;  but  when  it  is  i^TOught 
into  all  the  forms  of  'A  man's  dividing  himself  into  two  parties, 
becoming  a  self-dialogist,  entering  into  partnership  with  himself, 
fonning  the  dual  number  practically  within  himself;'  we  hardly 
know  what  to  make  of  it  On  some  occasions,  he  so  adorns,  or  ra- 
ther loads  with  words,  the  plainest  and  simplest  propositions,  as,  if 
not  to  obscure,  at  least,  to  enfeeble  them. 

In  the  following  paragraph,  for  example,  of  the  inquiry  concern- 
ing virtue,  he  means  to  show,  that,  by  every  ill  action  we  hurt  our 
mind,  as  much  as  one  who  should  swallow  poison,  or  give  himself  a 
wound,  would  hurt  his  body.  Observe  what  a  redundancy  of  words 
be  pours  forth :  *  Now  if  the  fieibric  of  the  mind  or  temper  appeared 
to  us  such  as  it  really  is;  if  we  saw  it  impossible  to  remove  hence 
any  one  food  o$  orderly  affection,  or  to  introduce  any  ill  or  disor- 
derly one,  without  drawing  on,  in  some  degree,  that  dissolute  state 
which,at  its  height,  is  confessed  to  be  so  miserable;  it  would  then, 
undoubtedly,  be  confessed,  that  since  no  ill,  immoral,  or  unjust  ac- 
tion, can  be  committed,  without  either  a  new  inroad  and  breach  on 
the  temper  and  passions,  or  a  furtlier  advancing  of  that  execution 
already  done:  whoever  did  ill,  or  acted  in  prejudice  to  his  integrity, 
good  nature,  or  worth,  would,  of  necessity,  act  with  greater  cruelty 
towards  himself,  than  he  who  scrupled  not  to  swallow  what  was  poi- 
sonous, or  who,  with  his  own  hands,  should  voluntarily  mangle  or 
wound  his  outward  form  or  constitution,  natsiral  lingbs,  or  body.'* 
Here,  to  commit  a  bad  action,  is,  first,  <To  remove  a  good  and 
orderly  affection,  and  to  introduce  an  ill  or  disorderly  one;'  next,  it 
is,  'To  commit  an  action  that  is  ill,  immoral,  and  unjust;'  and  in  tlie 
next  line,  it  is,  <To  do  ill,  or  to  act  in  prejudice  of  integrity,  good 
nature,  and  worth ;'  nay,  so  very  simple  a  thing  as  a  man's  wound, 
ing  himself,  is,  'To  mangle,  or  wound,  his  outward  form  or  consti- 
tution, his  natural  limbs  or  body.'  Such  superfluity  of  words  is  dis- 
gustful to  every  reader  of  correct  taste;  and  serves  no  purpose  out 
to  embarrass  and  perplex  the  sense.  This  sort  of  style  is  elegantly 
described  by  Quintiliani'Est  in  quibusdam  turba  inanium  verbo- 
mm,  qui  dum  communem  loquendi  morem  reformidant,  ducti  spf>.cie 
nitoria,  circumeunt  omnia  copiosa  loquacitate  quae  dicere  volunt.t 
Lib.  vii.  cap.  8. 

*  Characterist.    Vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

f*  A  crowd  of  unmeanlnf^  words  Is  brought  together  by  some  authors,  who,  afraid  of 
expressing  thems^lTes  after  a  common  and  ordinary  manner,  and  allured  by  an  appear- 
ance of  s]ileiMlour.  sunround  erery  thing  which  ihey  Hieaii  to  lay  with  a  eertaln  rupioi« 
loqnadty.*' 
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The  great  souree  of  a  loose  style,  in  opposition  to  precision,  is 
the  irjudicious  use  of  th  tse  words  termed  synonymous.  They  are 
called  synonymous,  beciuse  they  agree  in  expressing  one  principal 
idea;  but,  ior  the  most  part,  if  not  alwajrs,  they  express  it  with 
some  diversity  in  the  circumstances.  They  are  varied  by  some  ac- 
cessary idea  which  every  word  introduces,  and  which  forms  the  dis* 
tinction  between  them.  Hardly,  in  any  language,  ai'e  there  two 
words  that  convey  precisely  the  same  idea;  a  person  thorousfaly 
conversant  in  the  propriety  of.the  language,  will  always  be  able  to 
observe  something  that  distinguishes  them.  As  they  are  like  differ- 
ent shades  of  the  same  colour,  an  accurate  writer  can  employ  them^ 
to  great  advantage,  by  using  them,  so  as  to  heighten  and  to  finidi 
the  picture  which  he  gives  us.  He  sup|^ies  by  one,  what  was  want- 
ing in  the  other,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  lustre  of  the  image  which 
he  means  to  exhibit  But,  in  order  to  this  end,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  them.  For  the 
bulk  of  writers  are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each  other;  and 
to  employ  them  carelessly,  merely  for  the  sake  of  fiUin^^  a  pe- 
riod, or  of  rounding  and  diversifying  the  langut^,  as  if  thei^  signifi- 
cation  were  exactly  the  same,  while,  in  truth,  it  is  not  Hence  a 
certain  mist  and  indistinctness  is  unwarily  throwniovor'ftyle. 

In  the  Latin  language,  there  are  no  two  words  we  should  more 
readily  take  to  be  synonymous,  than  amare  and  diligere*  Cicero, 
however,  has  shown  us,  itikt  there  is  a  very  clear  distinction  betwixt 
them.  <Quid  ergo,'  says  he,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  'tibi  common- 
dem  eum  quem  tu  ipse  diligis?  Sed  tamen  ut  scires  eum  non  a  me 
diiigi  solum,  verum  etiam  amarij  ob  earn  rem  tibi  haec  scribo.'* 
In  the  same  manner  tut^ta  and  securus,  are  words  which  we  should 
readily  confound ;  yet  their  meaning  is  different  TSituSj  signifies 
out  of  danger;  secunis,  free  from  the  dread  of  it  Seneca  has  ele- 
gantly marke4  this  distinction;  ^Tuta  scelera  esse  possunt,  secura 
non  possunt. 't  In  our  own  language,  very  many  instances  might  be 
given  of  a  difference  in  meaning  among  words  reputed  synonymous ; 
and,  as  the  subject  is  of  importance,  I  shall  now  point  out  some  of 
these.  The  instances  w^ich  I  am  to  give,  may  themselves  be  of 
use;  and  they  will  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of  attending,  with 
care  and  strictness,  to  the  exact  import  of  words,  if  eve^  we  would 
write  with  propriety  or  precision. 

^UAterity^  aeveriiyy  rigour.  Austerity,  relates  ic  the  maMMdr  of 
living;  severity,  of  thinking;  rigour,  of  punishing.  To  austerity^ 
b  opposed  effeminacy;  to  seventy,  relaxation;  to  rigour,  cl^nen* 
cy.  A  hermit,  is  austere  in  his  life ;  a  casuist,  severe  m  his  appliisi^ 
tion  of  religion  or  law;  a  judge,  rigorous  in  his  sentences. 

Cuatomy  habit.  Custom,  respects  the  action;  habit,  the  actor. 
By  custom,  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act;  by 
habit,  the  effect  which  thit  repetition  produces  on  tne  mind  or  body. 
By  the  custom  of  walking  often  the  streets,  one  acquires  a  habit  of 
idleness. 


•  Ad.  Pujna.  I  13.  Ep.  47.  t  Spia.  97. 
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SurprUedy astoniskedfamaz€df  tof\fimnded.  I  am  6Uq>ri9eiI|  «vith 
what  is  Dew  or  unexpected ;  I  am  astonished^  at  what  is  vast  or  great ; 
I  am  aniazed,  with  what  is  incomprehensible ;  I  am  confounded,  by 
what  is  shocking  or  terrible. 

JksUtf  nnquncCf  quU^  leave  off.  Each  of  these  words  imply  some 
pursuit  or  ob^ct  relinquished;  but  from  different  motives.  We 
desist,  from  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing.  We  renounce,  on  ac- 
count of  the  disagpeeableness  of  the  object,  or  pursuit  We  auit, 
for  the  sake  of  some  other  thing  which  interests  us  more;  and  we 
leave  off,  because  we  are  weary  of  the  design.  A  politician  desists 
firom  bis  designs,  when  he  finds  they  are  impracticable;  he  renoun- 
oes  the. court,  oeeause  he  h^s  been  affronted  by  it;  he  quits  ambitioa 
for  study  or  retirement;  aed  leaves  off  his  attendance  on  the  great, 
as  he  becomes  old  and  weary  of  it 

Prick f  vanity.  Pride,  makes  us  esteem  ourselves ;  vanity,  makes 
es  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  It  is  just  to  say,  as  Dean  Swift  has 
done,  thata man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain. 

HaughipieeSj  disdain*  Haughtiness,  is  founded  on  the  high  opin- 
ion  we  entertain  of  ourselves;  disdain,  on  the  low  opinion  we  have 
of  others.  .4^ 

2b  distingidehj  to  e^arate.  We  distinguish,  what  we  want  not 
to  confound  with  another  thing;  we  separate,  what  we  want  to  remove 
from  it  Objects  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  by  their  qual- 
ities.   They  are  separated,  hy  the  distance  of  time  or  place. 

7b  weary,  to  fatigue..  The  continuance  of  the  same  thing  wea* 
ries  us ;  laboyr  fatigues  us.  I  am  weaiy  with  standing ;  I  am  fatigued 
with  walking.  A  suitor  wearies  us  by  his  perseverance ;  fatigues  us 
by  his  importunity. 

7b  abhor,  to  detest.  To  abhor,  imports,  simply,  strong  dislike ;  to 
detest,  imports  also  strong  disapfHrobation.  One  abhors  being  in 
debt;  he  detests  treachery. 

7b  invent,  to  discover.  We  invent  things  that  are  new;  we  dis- 
cover what  was  before  hidden.  Galileo  Invented  the  telescope;  Har- 
vey discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Onfy,  alone.  Only^  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the  same 
kind;  alone,  imports  being  accompanied  by  no  other.  An  onlv 
child,  is  one  who  has  neither  brother  nor  sister ;  a  child  alone,  is 
one  who  is  left  by  itself.  There  is  a  difference,  therefore,  in  precise 
bngUBge,  betwixt  these  two  phrases,  <  virtue  only  makes  us  happy  f 
and  '  virtue  alone  makes  us  happy.'  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy, 
imports,  that  nothing  else  can  do.  it.  Virtue  alone  makes  us  huppy^  ^^ 
imports,  that  virtue^hy  itself,  or  unaocfompanied  with  other  %dyaxita» 
ge»,  is  sufficient  to  do  it 

EfMrej  complete.  A  thing  is  entire,  by  wanting  none  of  its  parts ; 
complete^  by  wanting  none  of  the  appendages  that  Iiekmg  to  it  '  A 
man  may  have  an  entire  house  to  himself;  and  yet  not  have  one 
eom]dete  apartment 

Tranqt$Ulityi  peace,  calm.  Tranquillity,  respects  a  situation  free 
frtMn  trouble,  considered  in  itself;  peace,  the  same  situation  with 
reepect  to  any  aauses  that  might  interrupt  it;  calm,  with  regard  to 
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a  disturbed  situation  going  before,  or  following  it  A  good  nian 
enjoys  tranquillity  in  himself;  peace,  with  others;  and  calm,  after 
the  storm. 

A  difficulty^  an  obstacle.  A  difficulty,  embarrasses ;  an  obstacle, 
^tops  us.  We  remove  the  one;  we  surmount  the  other.  Generally, 
the  first  expresses  somewhat  arising  from  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  affair ;  the  second,  somewhat  arising  from  a  foreign 
cause.  Philip  found  difficulty  in  managing  the  Athenians  from  the 
nature  of  their  dispositions;  but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  designs. 

fVisdofn, prudence.  Wisdom,  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what  is 
most  proper.  Prudence,  prevents  our  speaking  or  acting  impro- 
perly. A  wise  man  employs  the  most  proper  means  for  success; 
a  prudent  man,  the  safest  means  for  not  being  brought  into  danger. 

Enough,  sufficient.  Enough,  relates  to  the  quantity  which  one 
wishes  to  have  of  any  thing.  Sufficient,  relates  to  the  use  that  is  to 
be  made  of  it.  Hence,  enough,  generally  imports  a  grater  quan- 
tity than  sufficient  does.  The  covetous  man  never  hA  enough ; 
alUiough  he  has  what  is  sufficient  for  nature. 

To  avow  J  to  acknowledge,  to  confess.  Each  o^these  words  im- 
ports the  affirmation  of  a  fact,  but  in  very  different  circumstances.  To 
avow,  supposes  the  person  to  glory  in  it;  to  acknowledge,  supposes 
a  small  degree  of  faultincss,  which  the  acknowledgment  compen- 
sates; to  confess,  supposes  a  higher  degree  of  crime.  A  patriot 
avows  his  opposition  to  a  bad  minister,  and  is  applauded;  a  gentle* 
man  acknowledges  his  mistake,  and  is  forgiven ;  a  prisoner  confesses 
U}e  crime  he  is  accused  of,  and  is  punished. 

To  remark^  to  observe.  We  remark  in  the  way  of  attention,  in  or- 
der to  remember;  we  observe,  in  the  way  of  examination,  in  order 
to  judge;  A  traveller  remarksHhe  most  striking  objects  he  sees ;  a 
general  observes  all  the  motions  of  his  enemy. 

Equivocal,  ambiguous.  An  equivocal  expression  is,  one  which 
has  one  sense  open,  and  designed  to  be  understood ;  another  sense 
concealed,  and  understood  only  by  the  person  who  uses  it  An  am- 
biguous expression  is,  one  which  has  apparently  two  senses,  and 
leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  of  them  to  give  it.  An  equivocal  expres- 
sion is  used  with  an  intention  to  deceive ;  an  ambiguous  one,  when 
it  is  used  with  design,  is,  with  an  intention  not  to  give  full  informa- 
tion. An  honest  man  will  never  employ  an  equivocal  expression ;  a 
confused  man  may  often  utter  ambiguous  ones,  without  any  design. 
-I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more. 

Withy  by.  Both  these  particles  express  the  connexion  between 
some  instrument,  or  means  of  effecting  an  end,  and  the  agent  wh« 
employe  it;  but  with,  expresses  a  more  close  and  immediate  connex- 
ion'; by,  a  more  remote  one.  We  kill  a  man  with  a  sword;  he 
dies  by  violence.  The  criminal  is  bound  with  ropes  by  the  execo- 
doner.  The  proper  distinction  in  the  use  of  these  particles,  is  ele- 
gantly marked  in  a  passage  of  Dr.  Robertson ^s  History  of  Scotland. 
When  one  of  the  old  Scottish  kings  was  making  an  inquiry  into  the 
tenure  ^  whioh  his  nobles  held  their  lands,  they  started  up,  and  drew 
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their  swords:  ^lly  these/  said  they,  'we  acquired  eur  lands,  and 
wUh  tke^e  we  will  defend  them.'  *  By  these  we  acquired  our  lands ;' 
signifies  the  more  remote  means  of  acquisition  by  force  and  martial 
d^ds;  and,  ^wiiA  these  we  will  defend  them ;'  signifies  the  imme- 
diate direct  instrument,  the  sword  which  they  would  employ  in  theii 
defence. 

These  are  instances  of  words,  in  our  language,  which  by  careless 
writers,  arie  apt  to  be  employed  as  perfectly  synonymous,  and  yet 
are  not  so.  Their  significations  approach,  but  are  not  precisely  the 
tame.  The  more  the  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  such  words  is 
weighed,  and  attended  to,  the  more  clearly  and  forcibly  shall  we 
speak  or  write.* 

From  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  head,  it  will  now  appear,  that, 
in  order  to  write  or  speak  with  precision,  two  things  are  especially 
requisite:  one,  that  an  author's  own  ideas  be  clear  and  distinct;  and 
the  other,  that  we  have  an  exact  and  full  comprehension  of  the  force 
of  those  words  which  he  employs.  Natural  genius  is  here  required ; 
labour  and  attention  still  more.  Dean  Swift  is  one  of  the  authors, 
in  our  language,  most  distinguished  for  precision  of  style.  In  his 
writings,  we  seldom  or  never  find  vague  expressions  and  synony 
mous  words  carelessly  thrown  together.  His  meaning  is  always  clear, 
and  strongly  marked. 

I  had  occasion  to  observe  before,  that  though  all  subjects  of  writ- 
ing or  discourse  demand  perspicuity,  yet  all  do  not  require  the  same 
degree  of  that  exact  precision  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  every  sort  of  writing,  a  great  beauty  to  have,  at 
least,  some  me.«tsure  of  precision,  in  distinction  from  that  loose 
profusion  of  words  which  imprints  no  clear  idea  on .  the  reader's 
mind.  But  we  must^  at  the  same  time,  be  on  our  guard,  lest  too 
great  a  study  of  precision,  especially  in  subjects  where  it  is  not 
strictly  requisite,  betray  us  into  a  dry  and  barren  style ;  lest,  from 
the  desire  of  pruning  too  closely,  we  retrench  all  copiousness  and 
ornament  Some  degree  of  this  failing  may,  perhaps,  be  remark- 
ed in  Dean  Swift's  serious  \7orks.  Attentive  only  to  exhibit  his 
ideas  clear  and  exact,  resting  wholly  on  his  sense  and  distinctness, 
he  appears  to  reject,  disdainfully,  all  embellishment,  which,  on 
some  occasions,  may  be  thought  to  render  his  manner  somewhat 
hard  and  dry. .  To  unite  copiousness  and  precision,  to  be  flowing 
and  graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  correct  and  exact  in  the  choice 
of  every  word,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult 


*  la  French  there  is  a  very  useful  treatise  on  the  subject,  the  Abb6  Girard*s  Syn^ 
wgmu  Frangoitetf  in  which  he  has  inaile  a  lafg^e  collection  of  such  apparent  synonymet 
til  the  language,  and  shown,  with  much  accuracy,  the  difference  in  their  signification. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished,  Uiat  some  such  work  were  undertaken  for  our  tongue,  ami 
executed  with  e^ual  taste  aud  judgment.  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  precise  and 
elegant  writing.  In  the  mean  time,  this  French  Treatise  may  be  perused  with  con- 
siderable profit,  (t  win  acc4istom  persons  to  weigh,  with  attention,  the  force  c4 
words;  and  wUl  suggest  several  distinctions  betwixt  sjmonymoiis  terms  in  our  own 
lAoguage,  anadogoui  to  those  which  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  French ;  and,  nccordliigw 
If,  Mveral  of  the  initances  above  given,  were  suggested  by  the  work  of  this  autlior. 
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attainments  in  writing.  Some  kinds  of  composition  may  require 
more  of  copiousness  and  ornament ;  others,  more  of  precision  and 
accuracy ;  nay,  in  the  same  composition,  the  different  parts  of  it 
may  demand  a  proper  variation  of  manner.  But  we  must  study 
never  to  sacrifice,  totally,  any  Oiie  of  these  qualities  to  the  other  i 
ami  by  a  proper  management,  both  of.  them  may  be  made  fully  con- 
sistent, if  our  own  ideas  be  precise,  and  our  Imowledge  and  stock 
of  words  be,  at  the  same  time,  extensive. 


CtUESTIOXS. 


What  is  the  next  subject  of  consi- 
deration? What  is  the  bc»t  dtfioiition 
that  can  be  given  of  it?  How  does  it 
differ  from  mere  language,  or  words? 
To  what  has  it  alwa}rB  some  reference? 
Of  what  is  it  a  picture ;  and  hence, 
what  follows?  Wnv  is  it  no  wonder 
that  these  two  shoold  be  so  intimately 
connected;  and  for  what  have  diffisrent 
countries  consequently  been  notM? 
With  what  did  the  eastern  nations  ani- 
mate their  style  ?  Of  the  Athenians, 
and  their  style;  and  of  the  Asiatics, 
and  thein^  what  is  remarked?  In  what 
modem  langU|U^  are  the  same  cha- 
racteristicaTdinerences  to  be  seen?  In 
giving  the  fpeneral  characters  of  style, 
oif  wluit  is  It  usual  to  talk;  and  what 
are  they  ?  As  our  author  is  aflerwards 
to  discourse  of  the  general  characters 
of  style,  with  nvhat  is  it  necessary  to 
Degin  ?  Under  what  two  heads  may 
the  qualities  of  a  good  style  be  ranged ; 
and  why  ?  When  both  these  ends  are 
answered,  what  is  accomplished?  What 
will  be  admitted  to  be  the  fundamental 
(juality  of  style;  and  what  is  said  of 
it?  What  therefore,  must  be  our  first 
object  ?  What  writers  will  fail  to  please 
us  long ;  and  why?  What  do  authors, 
sometimes,  plead  as  an  excuse  for  want 
of  penpicmty?  Why  can  this  excuse 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  admitted  ?  When  is 
perspicuity,  in  expressing  our  ideas, 
always  attainable?  To  what  is  the 
fittcurity  which  so  generally  reigns 
BSDong  metaphysical  writers  to  be  at- 
tiibuted  ?  In  what  manner  ao  they  see 
(/>jects ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
flow  is  pcrapkiuity  to  be  considered  ? 
With  an  autlior  of  what  description  are 
we  ple&sed  ?  In  what  two  particularB 
does  tLe  study  of  persiMcmty  require 


attention?  When  considered  with 
spect  to  wordsand  phrases,  what  three 
qualities  does  perspicuity  require?  Of 
purity  and  propriety  of  lansja^  what 
18  observed  1  How  are  they^distinguish- 
ed  ?  Wiiat  does  propriety  imply  'THow 
may  style  be  pure,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  deficient  in  propriety?  But  as 
style  cannot  be  proper  without  being 
pure  also,  what  follows  ?  What  is  tl:^ 
only  standard  of  purity  and  propriety? 
Of  the  use  of  obsolete,  or  new  corned 
words,  what  is  remarked  ?  In  the  use 
of  them,  where  is  the  greatest  latitude 
admitted ;  cmd  how  must  this  Uberty 
be  used?  What  effect  are  they  apt  to 
^ve  to  style,  in  prose?  Of  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  or  learned  words,  what 
is  observed?  Where  may  such  assist- 
ance be  needed?  On  what  did  Dean 
Swift  value  himseli*;  and  of  his  lan- 
guage, wluit  is  remarked?  What  is 
me  present  state  of  our  language  7  A 
multitude  of  what  words  have  of  late 
been  poured  in  upon  us ;  and  what  is 
their  effect?  What  remark  fblkms? 
wliat  shall  we  next  consider ;  and  why  ? 
Wlience  may  the  exact  import  of  pre- 
cision be  drawn ;  and  what  does  it  im- 
port ?  What  was  before  observed ;  and 
why  ?  In  what  three  respects^  may  the 
words  which  a  man  uses  to  expresL  his 
ideas,  be  faulty  ?  To  which  of  the  three 
does  precision  chiefly  stand  opposed  ? 
When  an  author  writes  with  propriety 
why  does  his  being  free  from  the  two 
former  faults  seem  implied  ?  But,  to  lie 
precise,  signifies  what?  What  k  not 
found  m  ma  words?  What  does  this 
require?  From  what  may  the  use  and 
importance  of  precisran  be  deduced? 
Wtiy  can  it  not,  clearly  and  distinctl}^ 
view  more  than  one  object  at  a  tHiiel 
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How  if  this  fllostrated  1  How  is  the  re- 
Boark,  that  the  same  is  the  case  with 
words^  illustrated?  What  does  this 
bm^  and  to  what  is  it  the  proper  op 
posite?  From  what  does  it  generally 
arise?  Of  feeble  writera,  w^t  is  oh- 
serveo  I  Of  what  are  they  sensible  ? 
What  do  they  not  distinctly  conceive ; 
and  what  is  the  conseejuence  ?  How  is 
the  imai^  as  they  set  it  before  you  al- 
ways seen  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  in 
the  use  of  the  words  courage  Bnd  for- 
titude ;  and  what  is  the  dmerence  be- 
tween them?  Repeat  the  succeeding 
remal'k.  From  what  has  been  said, 
what  appears  ?  How  is  this  remark  il- 
lustrated ?  All  subjects^  not  equally  re- 
quiring^ preciskin,  what,  on  some  occa- 
sions, is  sufficient ;  and  why  ?  Of  the 
style  of  Archbishop  TUlotson,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  and  Ivir.  Addison,  what  is 
remarked  t 

.Of  Lord  Shaflesbury's  faults,  in 
point  of  precision,  what  is  observed; 
and  why  is  this,  m  him,  the  more  un- 
pardonable? What  is  the  quality  of 
nis  style?  With  what  was  he  well 
acquainted ;  and  of  those  which  he  em- 
pkys,  what  is  observed?  To  what  are 
nis  defects  in  precision  to  be  attribu- 
ted ?  Of  what  IS  he  excessively  fond : 
and  with  what  is  he  never  satisfied  ? 
Hence,  what  follows?  If  he  has  occar 
skm  to  mention  any  person,  or  author, 
in  what  manner  does  he  do  it?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated?  Of  this  method 
of  distin^uishinj^  persons,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  But  k  IS  not  so  contrary  to  pre- 
cision as  what  ?  What  illustrations  fbl- 
bw?  On  some  occasions,  to  what  ex- 
tent does  he  carry  this  afTectation?  In 
the  following  paragraph  of  the  inquiry 
oonceming  virtue,  what  does  he  mean 
to  show?  Repeat  the  para^aph ;  and 
abo  the  remarks  upon  it  ?  Of  such  su- 
perfluity of  words,  what  is  observed  ? 
Repeat  Quintilian's  description  of  this 
sort  of  style  ?  What  is  the  great  source 
of  a  loose  style  ?  Why  are  they  called  sy- 
nonymous f  Howarethey  varied  ?  What 
will  we  hardly  find  in  any  language  ? 
W]  y,  and  how,  may  an  accurate  writer 
always  employ  them  to  great  advan- 
ta^  ?  But,  in  order  to  this  end,  to  what 
must  he  be  extremely  attentive*  and 
why?  Hence,  what  is  thrown  over 
■tyfe?  Of  synonymous  words  in  the 
I^tin  language,  what  is  rema/ked; 
and  what  instances  are  given?  In  our 
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own  language,  what  might  be  given  7 
Of  the  inst^  nces  which  our  author  is  to 
give,  what  does  he  observe  ?  What  is 
the  difference  between  austerity,  se- 
verity, and  rigour;  what »  opposexl  to 
each ;  and  what  examples  of  illustra- 
tion are  given?  What  is  the  differencp 
between  custom  and  habit  7  By  them 
respectively,  what  do  we  mean ;  and 
what  illustration  follows?  What  is  the 
difference  between  surprised,  asto- 
niskedj  amazed^  and  confouvded? 
What  do  desist,  renounce,  quit,  and 
leave  off,  respectively  imply ;  and  how 
is  this  illustrated?  What  is  the  difio> 
rence  between  pride  and  vanity ;  and 
what  illustration  is  given?  On  what 
are  haughtiness  and  disdain  respec^ 
tively  founded  ?  Wliat  is  the  difference 
between  to  distinguish,  and  to  sepa- 
rate s  and  how  is  this  difierence  illus- 
trated ?  How  is  the  difference  between 
to  weary,  and  to  fatigue,  illustrated  ? 
'N^'hat  do  to  abhor,  and  to  detest,  re- 
spectively import;  and  what  illustra- 
tion is  given?  What  is  the  difference 
between  to  invent,  and  to  discover; 
and  wh&t  illustration  is  ^ven  ?  What 
do  only  and  aione  respectively  import ; 
and  by  what  examples  is  this  difference 
illustrated  ?  There  is,  therefore,  a  diffe- 
rence in  precise  language  betwixt  what 
two  phrases ;  and  what  do  they  respec- 
tively import?  What  is  the  difference 
between  entire  and  complete;  and 
what  illustration  follows?  What  do 
tranquillity,  peace,  and  calm,  respeo« 
tivel^  respect ;  and  by  what  example 
is  this  illustrated?  How  are  ^difficulty 
and  an  obstacle  distinguished ;  and  by 
what  example  is  this  illustrated?  What 
is  the  difference  between  wisdom  and 
prudence:  and  by  what  sentence  is 
this  difference  illustrated?  To  what  do 
enough,  and  sufficiently,  respectively 
relate?  HencOp  what  rollows;  and 
what  example  is  given?  What  do  to 
avow,  to  acknowledge^  and  to  confess, 
respectively  suppose :  and  what  Illus- 
trations are  given  ?  What  is  the  dificr- 
ence  between  to  remark  aqd  to  oih 
serve;  and  what  illustration  is  given  1 
Distinguish  ambiguous  and  equivocal 
fully ;  and  give  the  examples  of  illus- 
tration. What  connexion  is  expresped 
bv  the  particles  irt^^and  by;  and  what 
illustration  follows?  Re})eat  Dr.  Rr»- 
bertson's  elegant  distinction  of  thw«' 
particles,  with  the  signlflcat'onof  each 
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or  the  words  thus  given,  what  m  r»- 
marked?  From  wlmt  hf^s  been  eaid, 
what  will  now  appear ;  and  what  are 
they  ?  What  is  hm  required  $  and  of 
the  writiiun  of  Dean  Swift,  what  is  ob- 
served? To  observe  what,  had  our 
aufJLor  before  occasion?  What,  in  eveiy 
sort  of  writing,  is  a  great  beauty  ?  But 
against  what  must  we  be  on  our  guard? 
1V»  what  only  was  Dean  Swift  atten- 
tive? What  is  the  highest  attainment 
in  writing?  Wliat  may  different  kinds 
of  compositbn  require ;  but  what  must 
we  study  never  to  sacrifice? 


ANALYSia 

Style. 

1.  Th^  definition  of  style. 

A.  Variaikms  of  style  id  difl^ 

reotni^tioop. 

2.  Peispicuity. 

▲.  Purity. 

B.  Propriety. 
o.  Procision. 

a.  A  k)ose  style. 

b.  InstaAces  of  deficieney 

in  preeisioQ. 
8.  Synonymous  words. 
4.  Cioncluding  remailn. 


LECTURE  XL 

STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

Having  begun  to  treat  of  style,  in  the  last  lecture  I  considered 
its  fundamental  quality,  perspicuity.  What  I  have  said  of  this,  relates 
chiefly  to  the  choice  of  words.  From  words  I  proceed  to  sentences ; 
and  as,  in  all  writing  and  discourse,  the  proper  composition  and 
structure  of  sentences  is  of  the  highest  importance,  I  snail  treat  of 
this  fully.  Though  perspicuity  be  the  general  head  under  which  I, 
at  present,  consider  language,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  this 
Quality  alone,  in  sentences,  but  shall  inquire  also,  what  is  requisite 
for  their  grace  and  beauty :  that  I  may  bring  together,  under  one 
view,  all  that  seems  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence,  or  perio*), 
farther,  than  as  it  always  implies  some  one  complete  proposition  or 
enunciation  of  thought    Aristotle's  definition  b,  m  the  main,  a  good. 

one  Z    **  At^tf  OC^  'fX^  ^^'^  nXan^v  nff  •vnrv,  wm.  ntytBt  iMiiM«r»r  c    A    form   of 

speech  which  hath  a  beginning  and  an  end  within  itself,  and  is  of 
such  a  length  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  at  once.''  This,  how- 
ever, admits  of  great  latitude.  For  a  sentence,  or  period,  consists 
always  of  component  pafts,  which  are  called  its  members ;  and  as 
these  members  may  be  either  few  or  many»  and  may  be  connected 
in  several  different  ways,  the  same  thought,  or  mental  proposition, 
may  oden  be  either  brought  into  one  sentence,  or  split  mto  two  or 
three,  without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule. 

The  first  variety  that  occurs  in  the  consideration  of  sentences,  is» 
the  distinction  of  long  and  short  ones.  The  precise  length  of  sen 
trmces,  as  to  the  number  of  words,  or  the  number  of  members, 
which  may  enter  Into  them,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  definite 
measure.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious,  there  may  be  an  extreme 
on  either  side.  Sentences  immoderately  long,  and  consisting  of  too 
many  members,  always  transgress  some  one  or  other  of  the  rules 
which  I  shall  mention  soon,  as  necessary  to  be  observed  in  every  good 
sentence.  In  discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  easiness  of  pronunciation,  which  is  not  consistent  with  too  long 
periods.     In  compositions  where  pronunciation  has  no  place,  stO^ 
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however,  byytsin]^  long  periods  too  frequently,  an  author  ovorloada 
the  reader'seary  and  fatiguea  his  attention.  For  long  periods  require, 
evidently,  more  attention  than  abort  ones,  in  order  to  perceive 
clearly  the  eonnexioh  of  the  several  parts,  and  to  take  in  the  whole 
at  one  view.  At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  an  excess  in  too 
many  short  sentences  also;  by  which  the  sense  is  split  and  broken, 
the  connexion  of  thought  weakened,  and  the  memory  burdened  bj 
presenting  to  it  a  long  sueeesston  of  minute  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  length  and  construction  of  sentences,  the 
French  critics  make  a  very  just  distinction  of  style,  into  style 
periodique  and  Uylt  eoupi.  The  Hylt  periodique  is  where  the  sen- 
tences are  composed  of  sev«id  members  linked  together^  and  hang- 
ing upon  one  another;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  whole  is  not  brought 
out  till  the  close.  This  is  the  most  pompous,  musical,  and  orato- 
rical manner  of  composing ;  as  in  tho  foUewing  sentence  of  Sir 
William  Temple: '  If  you  look  about  you,  and  consider  the  lives  of 
otheisas  well  as  your  own;  if  you  think  how  few  are  born  with  ho- 
nour, and  how  many  die  without  name  or  children;  how  little  beauty 
we  see,  and  how  few  friends  we  heai^if ;  how  many  diseases,  and  how 
much  poverty  there  is  in  the  world;  you  will  fall  down  upon  your 
knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one  affliction,  will  admire  so  many 
UessfDgs  which  you  have  received  from  the  hand  of  6od.'  (Letter 
to  Lady  Essex.)  Cicero  abouads  with  sentences  constructed  after 
this  manner. 

The  style  coup4  is>  where  the  sense  is  formed  into  short  inde- 
pendent propositions,  each  complete  within  itself;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing of  Mr.  Pope:  <  I  confesM  it  was  want  of  consideration  that  made 
me  an  author.    I  writ,  because  it  amused  me.   I  corrected,  because 
it  was  as  pleasant  to  me  to  cerrect  as  to  write.    I  published,  because 
I  was  told,  I  might  please  such  as  it  was  a  credit  to  please.'    (Pre-^ 
face  to  his  works.)   This  is  very  much  the  French  method  of  wri-' 
ting;  and  always  suits  gay  and  easy  subjects.     The  style  peruh 
iique^  gives  an  air  of  gravity  and  dignity  to  composition.  The  style 
coupSj  is  more  lively  and  striking.    According  to  the  nature  of  &e 
composition,  therefore,  and  the  general  character  it  ought  to  bear,  the 
one  or  other  may  be  predominant.    But  in  almost  ev^^  kind  of 
composition,  the  great  rule  is  to  intermix  them.     For  the  ear  tires 
of  either  of  them  when  too  long  continued:  whereas,  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  long  and  short  periods,  the  ear  is  gratified,  and  a  cer- 
tain sprighdiness  is  ioined  with  majesty  in  our  style.   <  Non  semper,' 
says  Cicero,  (describing  very  expressively,  these  two  different  kinds 
of  styles,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,)  <  non  semper  utendura  eat 
perpetuitate,  et  quasi  con versione  verborum ;  sed  saspe  earpenda  mem- 
bris  minutioribus  oratio  est'* 

This  variety  is  of  so  great  consequence,  that  it  must  be  studied; 
aot  only  in  the  succession  of  long  and  short  sentences,  but  in  tlie 
structure  of  our  sentences  also.    A  train  of  sentences,  constructed 

*  **\X\%  oot  proper  always  to  employ  a  continued  tram,  and  a  sort  of  re^ikur 
•f  phrate»'  but  ftjle  oogtit  to  be  often  broken  down  info  inudler  membew.** 
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in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  number  of  members^  whe- 
ther long  or  shorty  should  neVer  be  allowed  to  succeed  one  another. 
However  musical  each  of  them  may  be,  it  has  a  better  effect  to  in- 
troduce even  a  discord,  than  to  cloy  the  ear  with  the  repetition  of 
similiar  sounds :  for,  nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  perpetual  uniformity 
In  this  article  of  the  construction  and  distribution  of  his  sentences. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  has  shown  great  art  In  the  last  lecture,  I  observ 
ed,  that  he  is  often  guilty  of  sacrificing  precision  of  style  to  pomp 
of  expression ;  and  that  there  runs  through  his  whole  manner,  a 
stiffness  and  affectation,  which  render  him  very  unfit  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  general  model.  But  as  his  ear  was  fine,  and  as  he  was 
extremely  attentive  to  every  thing  that  is  elegant,  he  has  studied  the 
proper  intermixture  of  long  and  short  sentences,  with  variety  and 
harmony  in  their  structure,  more  than  ai<y  other  Engi^^h  author; 
and  for  this  part  of  composition  he  deserves  attention. 

From  these  general  observations,  let  us  now  descend  to  a  more 
particular  consideration  of  the  qualities  that  are  required  to  make  a 
sentence  perfect  So  much  depends  upon  the  proper  construction  of 
sentences,  that,  in  every  sort  4[  composition,  we  cannot  be  too 
strict  in  our  attentions  to  it  For,  be  the  subject  what  it  will,  if  the 
sentences  be  constructed  in  a  clumsy,  perplexed,  or  feeble  manner, 
it  is  impossible  that  a  work,  composed  of  such  sentences,  can  be 
read  with  pleasure,  or  even  with  profit  Whereas,  by  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  which  relate  to  this  part  of  style,  we  acquire  the  ha- 
bit of  expressing  ourselves  with  perspicuity  and  elegance ;  and,  if  a 
disorder  chance  to  arise  in  some  of  our  sentences,  we  immediately 
see  where  it  lies,  and  are  able  to  rectify  it* 

The  properties  most  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence,  seem  to  me 
^  the  four  following:  1.  Clearness  and  precision.  2.  Unity.  S.Strengtli. 
4,  Harmony.     Each  of  these  I  shall  illustrate  separately,  and  at 
some  length. 

The  first  is,  clearness  and  precisi^^a.  The  least  failure  here,  the 
least  degree  of  ambiguity,  which  leaves  the  mind  in  any  sort  of  sus- 
pense as  to  the  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest 
care ;  nor  is  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  keep  always  clear  of  this,  as  one 
might,  at  first,  imagine.  Ambiguity  arises  from  two  causes :  either 
from  a  wrong  choice  of  words,  or  a  wrong  collocation  of  them.  Of 
the  choice  of  words,  as  far  as  regards  perspicuity,  I  treated  fuHy  in 
the  last  lecture.  Of  the  collocation  of  them,  I  am  now  to  treat 
The  first  thing  to  be  studied  here,  is,  to  observe  exactly  the  rules  of 
grammar,  as  far  as  these  can  guide  us.  But  as  the  grammar  of  our 
language  is  not  extensive,  there  may  often  be  an  ambiguous  colloca- 


*  On  the  structure  of  aentencet,  the  andentJi  appear  to  h^ve  bestowed  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  care.  The  Treatise  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  vi^i  E(fi«Fii«c,  abounds 
with  obsvrvationb  upon  the  choice  and  collocation  of  words,carried  ta  such  a  degree  of 
nicety,  as  would  frequently  seem  to  as  mitiate.  The  Treatise  of  I^oa^sius  of  Halicamas- 
suSy  roi  ^rdfTMc  ev«/uaT«v,  is  more  masterly;  but  U  chiefly  confined  to  the  musical 
•tnictnre  of  periods ;  a  subject  for  which  the  Greek  language  afforded  much  more  as* 
sittance  to  their  writers,  than  our  tongue  admit«.  On  the  arraDgemcnt  of  words  in 
English  sentences,  tlie  zTiiith  cbapt.  of  Lord  Kaims*s  Elemento  of  Criticism,  ought  to 
te  consulted ;  and  also  the  2d  Toliime  of  Dr.  CampbelFs  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 
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tioQ  of  words,  where  there  is  no  transgression  of  any  grammatical 
rule*  The  relations  which  the  words,  or  members  of  a  period,  bear 
to  one  another,  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  English,  as  in  the  Greek 
or  Latin,  by  means  of  termination ;  it  is  ascertained  only  by  the  po- 
aition  in  which  they  stand.  Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  arrangement 
of  sentences  is,  that  the  words  or  members  most  nearly  related, 
should  be  placed  in  the  sentence,  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible  $ 
80  as  to  make  their  mutual  relation  clearly  appear.  This  is  a  rule  not 
always  observed,  even  by  good  writers,  as  strictly  as  it  ought^  to  be. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  produce  some  instances,  which  will  bo'h  show 
the  importance  of  this  rule,  and  make  the  applicauon  of  it  understood. 
First,  in  the  position  of  adverbs,  which  are  used  to  qualify  the 
signification  of  something  which  either  precedes  or  follows  them, 
there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  nicety*  *  By  greatness,'  says  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, in  the  Spectator,  No.  412,  ^  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  oi 
any  sinrle  object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view.'  Here  the 
place  01  the  adverb  on/y,  renders  it  a  limitation  of  the  following 
word  mean.  ^I  do  not  only  mean.'  The  question  may  then  be 
put.  What  does  be  more  than  mean  ?  Had  he  placed  it  after  buikf 
still  it  would  have  been  wrong.  <  I  do  not  mean  the  bulk  only  of  any 
single  object'  For  we  might  then  ask.  What  does  he  mean 
more  than  the  bulk  ?  Is  it  the  colour?  Or  any  other  property?  Its 
proper  place,  undoubtedly,  is,  after  the  word  object.  ^  By  great- 
ness, I  do  not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object  only ;'  for  then, 
when  we  put  the  question.  What  more  does  he  mean  than  the  bulk 
of  a  single  object?  The  answer  comes  out  exactly  as  the  author 
intends,  and  gives  it;  ^  The  largeness  of  a  whole  view.'  < Theism,' 
says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  ^  can  only  be  opposed  to  polytheism,  or  athe- 
ism.' Does  he  mean  tliat  theism  is  capable  of  nothing  else,  except 
being  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism?  This  is  what  his  words 
literally  import,  through  the  wrong  collocation  oionly.  He  should 
have  said,  ^Theism  can  be  opposed  only  to  polytheism  or  atheism.' 
In  like  manner.  Dean  Swift,  (Project  for  the  advancement  of  Reli- 
gion,) ^The  Romans  understood  liberty,  at  least,  as  well  as  we.' 
These  words  are  capable  of  two  different  senses,  according  as  the 
emphasis,  in  reading  them,  is  laid  upon  liberty y  or  upon  at  least.  In 
the  first  case,  they  will  signify,  that  whatever  other  things  we  may  un- 
derstand better  than  the  Romans,  liberty ^  at  least,  was  one  thing, 
which  they  understood  as  well  as  we.  In  the  second  case,  they  will 
import,  that  liberty  was  understood,  at  least  as  well  by  them  as  by 
us ;  meaning  that  by  them  it  was  better  understood.  If  this  last,  as 
I  make  no  doubt,  was  Dean  Swift's  own  meaning,  the  ambiguity 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  sense  rendered  independent  ol 
the  manner  of  pronouncing,  by  arranging  the  words  thus:  'The 
Romans  understood  liberty  as  well,  at  least,  as  we.'  The  fact  is, 
with  respect  toftich  adverbs,  as  only  ^wholly  ^  at  least  jSind  the  restof 
that  tribe,  that  in  common  discourse,  the  tone  and  emphasis  we  use 
in  pronouncing  them,  generally  serves  to  show  their  reference,  and 
to  make  the  meaning  clear;  and  hence  we  ^.c(|iiire  a  habi^  of  throv  - 
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in^  them  in  loosely  in  the  eourse  of  a  period.  But^  in  writing, 
where  a  man  speaks  to  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  ear,  he  on^t  to  be 
more  accurate ;  and  so  to  eonnect  those  adverbs  with  the  words 
which  they  qualify,  as  to  put  his  meaning  out  «f  doubl,  upon  the 
first  inspection. 

Secondly,  when  a  dreumstanee  is  interposed  in  \he  middle  of  a 
sentence,  it  sometimes  requires  attention  how  to  place  it,  so  as  to 
divert  it  of  all  ambimity.  For  iBstanee;  <  Are  these  designs^'  saya 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dissert  on  Parties,  Dedicat  *  Are  these  designs, 
which  iiny  man,  who  is  IxNrn  a  Briton,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any 
aituatiou,  ought  to  be  ashamed  cor  afraid  to  arow  ?'  Here  we  aie 
left  at  a  loss,  whether  these  words^  *in  mny  eiteiimHtmeeSfin  any 
riittation/  are  connected  with,  <«  man  born  in  Briton,  in  any  eir- 
curastances, or  situation,'  or  with  that  man's  ^avowing  his  designs, 
in  any  circumstances,  or  situation^iato  which  he  msy  be  hrovght?' 
If  the  latter,  as  seems  most  probable,  was  intended  to  be  the  mean- 
ings the  arrangement  ought  to  ha\^e  been  conducted  thus ; '  Are  these 
designs,  which  any  man  who  is*  bom  a  Britsn,  ought  to  be  ashamed 
or  afraid,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  to  arow?'  But, 

Thirdly,  still  moi*e  attention  is  required  to  the  proper  di^osition 
of  the  relative  pronouns,  who,  uhiehf  whaty  whostj  and  of  all  those 
particles  which  express  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  speech  with 
one  another.  As  all  reasoning  depends  upon  this  connexion,  w« 
cannot  be  too  accurate  and  precise  here.  A  small  error  may  over- 
cloud  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence;  amd  eren  where  the 
meaning  is  intelligible,  yet  where  these  relative  particles  are  out  of 
their  proper  place,  we  always  find  something  awkward  and  disjoint* 
ed  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  Thus,  in  the  Spectator,  (No. 
54.)  ^This  kind  of  wit^'  says  Mr.  Addison,  <  was  very  much  in 
vogue  among  our  countrymen,  about  an  age  4)r  two  ago,  who  did 
not  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing witty.'  We  are  at  no  loss  about  the  meaning  here ;  but  the  con* 
struction  would  evidently  be  mended  by  disposing  of  the  circum- 
stance, ^  about  an  age  or  two  ago,'  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  sepa- 
rate the  relative  whOj  from  its  antecedent  enrr  ceunirynten;  in  thi^ 
way:  ^  About  an  age  or  two  ago,  this  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in 
vogue  among  our  countrymen,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  ob- 
lique reason,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty.'  Spectator,  No. 
412.  <  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  and  pleasing  show  in 
nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  lights 
that  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.'  Wfdch  is 
here  designed  to  connect  wiUi  the  word  ^low,  as  its  antecedent; 
but  it  stands  so  wide  from  it,  that  without  a  careful  attention  to  the 
sense,  we  would  be  naturally  led,  by  the  rules  of  svntax,  to  refer  it 
to  the  rising  and  setting  of  tfie  sun,  or  to  the  sun  itJllf ;  and,  hence, 
an  indistinctness  is  thrown  over  the  whole  sentence.  The  following 
passage  in  Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons,  (vol.  ii.  serm.  15.)  is  still 
more  censurable :  ^  It  is  folly  to  pretend  to  arm  ourvslves  against 
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fte  accidents  of  life,  by  heaping  up  treasures,  which  nothing  can 
protect  us  against^  but  the  good  providence  of  our  heavenly  Father/ 
M^hiehf  always  refers  grammatically  to  the  immediately  preceding 
substantive,  whicii  is  here  *  treasiirra ;'  and  this  would  make  non- 
sense  of  the  whole  period.  Every  one  fesis  this  impropi  iety.  The 
sentence  ought  to  have  stood  thus :  <  It  is  folly  to  pretend,  by  heap* 
iag  up  treasures,  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  sceidents  of  life, 
which  netliiiig  can  protect  us  against  but  the  good  providence  of 
our  heavenly  Father/ 

Of  the  like  nature  is  the  following  inaccuracy  of  Dean  Swift^s. 
He  is  recommending  to  young  clergjonen,  to  write  their  sermons 
fully  and  disiinetly.  <  Many/  says  he,  '  act  so  directly  contrary  to 
this  method^  that,  from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper,  which  they 
acquired  at  tlie  university,  they  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner,  ' 
that  they  can  hardly  read  what  they  have  written/  He  certainly 
tjoes  not  mean,  that  they  had  acquired  time  and  paper  at  the  uni<- 
versity,/bttt  that  they  had  acquired  this  habit  there ;  and  therefore 
his  words  ought  to  have  run  thus :  <  From  a  habit,  which  they  have 
acquired  at  the  university,  of  saving  time  and  paper,  they  write  in 
so  diminutive  a  manner.'  f  n  another  passage,  the  same  aulhor  has 
left  his  meaning  altogether  uncertain,^  by  mif^plaeing  a  relat'  ve.  It 
is  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  a  member  of  parliam'^nt,  con- 
cerning the  sacramental  test :  *  Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you.  Sir, 
fny  own  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses 
liere,  relating  to  this  weighty  aCatr ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  • 
may  securely  teckon.'  Now  I  ask,  what  it  is^he  would  have  his 
correspondent  to  reckon  upon,  securely  ?  The  natural  construction 
leads  to  these  words,  ^  this  weighty  affair.'  But,  as  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  make  any  sense  of  this,  it  is  more  probable  he  meant  that 
the  majority  of  both  houses  might  be  securely  reckoned  upon ;  though 
certainty  this  meaning,  as  the  words  are  arranged,  is  obscurely  ex- 
pressed. The  sentence  would  be  amended  by  arranging  it  thus: 
<Thas,  Sin  I  have  given  you  my  own  opinion,  relating  to  this 
weighty  affair,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses 
here ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may  securely  reckon.' 

Several  other  instances  might  be  given ;  but  I  reckon  those  which 
I  have  produced  sufficient  to  make  the  rule  understood ;  that,  in  the 
eonstmctfon  of  sentences^  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to, 
is  the  marshalling  of  the  words  in  such  order  as  shall  most  clearly 
mark  the  relation  of  die  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  one  another ; 
pollieulariy,  that  adverbs  shall  always  be  made  to  adhere  closely  to 
the  words  whicli  they  are  intended  to  qualify;  that,  where  a  cir- 
cumstance is  thrown  in,  it  shall  never  hang  loose  in  the  midst  of  s 
period,  but  be  determined  by  its  place  to  one  or  other  member  of  it ; 
and  that  every  relative  word  which  is  used,  shall  instantly  present 
its  antecedent  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  without  the  least  obscuritv. 
1  have  mentioned  these  three'  cases,  because  I  think  they  are  the 
most  firequent  occasions  of  ambiguity  creeping  into  sentences. 

With  regard  to  relatives,  I  must  further  observe,  thpt  obscurity 
often  arises  from  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  tlioni,  partlinilarly  of 
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the  pronouns  who^  and  thejfj  and  ihenij  and  theirSj  when  we  ha\e 
occasion  to  refer  to  different  persons ;  as/  in  the  following  sentence 
of  Archbijshop  TiKotson ;  (vol.  1.  serm.  42.)  ^  Men  look  with  an  evil 
eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in  others;  and  think  that  their  reputa* 
tion  obscures  them,  and  their  commendable  qualities  stand  in  their 
light :  and  therefore  they  do  what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  them, 
(hat  the  bright  shining  of  their  virtues  may  not  obscure  them.'  This  is 
altogether  careless  writing.  It  renders  style  often  obscure,  alwaysein- 
bar  raised  and  inelegant  When  we  find  these  pei*sonal  pronouns 
crowdingtoofastuponus,we  have  often  no  method  left, but  to  throw 
the  whole  sentence  into  some  other  form,  which  may  avoid  those 
frequent  references  to  persons  who  have  before  been  mentioned. 

All  languages  are  liable  to  ambiguities.  Quintilian  gives  us  some 
fnstances  in  the  Latin,  arising  from  faulty  arrangement  A  man, 
he  tells  us,  ordered  by  his  will,  td  have  erected  for  him,  after  his 
death,  ^  Statuam  auream  hastam  tenentem ;'  upon  which  arose  a  dis- 
pute at  law,  whether  the  whole  statue,  or  the  spear  only,  was  to  be 
of  gold  ?  The  same  author  observes,  very  properly,  that  a  sentence 
is  always  faulty,  when  the  collocation  of  the  words  is  ambiguous, 
though  the  sense  can  be  gathered.  If  any  one  should  say,  ^  Chre» 
metem  audivi  percussisse  Demeam,'  this  is  ambiguous,  both  in  sense 
4nd  structure,  whether  Chromes  or  Demea  gave  the  blow.  But  if 
this  expression  were  used, '  Se  vidisse  hominem  librum  scribentem/ 
although  the  meaning  be  clear,  yet  Quintilian  insists  that /the  ar- 
rangement is  wrong.  ^Nam,'  says  he,  ^etiamsi  librum  ab  homine 
scribi  pateat,  non  certe  hominem  a  libro,  male  tamen  composuerat, 
feceratque  ambigiihm  quantum  in  ipso  fuit'  Indeed,  to  have  the 
relation  of  every  word  and  member  of  a  sentence  marked  in  the 
most  proper  and  distinct  manner,  gives  not  clearness  only,  but  grace 
and  beauty  to  a  sentence,  making  the  mind  pass  smoothly  and 
agreeably  along  all  the  parts  of  it 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  quality  of  a  well-arranged  sentenee, 
which  I  termed  its  unity.  This  is  a  capital  property.  In  every 
composition,  of  whatever  kind,  some  degree  of  unity  is  requited, 
in  order  to  render  it  beautiful.  There  must  be  always  som'^^  con* 
necting  principle  among  the  parts.  Some  one  object  must  reign  and 
be  predominant  This,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  holds  in  history, 
in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  in  all  orations.  But  most  of  all,  in 
a  single  sentence,  is  required  the  strictest  unity.  For  the  very  na- 
ture of  a  sentence  implies  one  proposition  to  be  expressed.  It  may 
consist  of  parts,  indeed  ;  but  these  parts  must  be  so  closely  bound 
together,  as  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  mind,  of  one  object, 
not  of  many.  Now,  in  order  to  preserve  this  unity  of  a  sentence 
the  following  Piles  must  be  observed : — 

In  the  first  place,  during  the  course  of  the  sentence,  tlie  scene 
should  be  changed  as  little  as  possible.  We  should  not  be  hurried 
.  by  sudden  transitions  from  person  to  person,  nor  from  subject  to 
subject  There  is  commonly,  in  every  sentence,  some  person  or 
thing,  which  is  the  governing  word.  This  should  be  continued  so, 
if  possible,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it     Should  I  exprtsa 
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myself  thus:  *  After  we  came  to  anchor,  they  put  me  on  snore, 
where  I  was  welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  who  received  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness/  In  this  sentence,  though  the  objects  contained 
in  it  have  a  sufficient  connexion  with  each  other,  yet,  by  this  man- 
ner of  representing  them,  by  shifting  so  often  both  the  place  and  the 
person, U7e,  and  they,  and  /,  and  who,  they  appear  in  such  a  disunite  il 
view,  that  the  sense  of  connexion  is  almost  lost  The  sentence  :• 
restored  to  its  proper  unity,  by  turning  it  after  the  following  man- 
ner :  <  Having  come  to  an  anchor,  I  was  put  on  shore,  where  I  was 
welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  and  received  with  the  greatest  kind* 
ness.'  Writers  who  transgress  this  rule,  for  the  most  part  transgreus, 
at  the  same  time, 

A  second  rule;  never  to  crowd  into  one  sentence,  things  which 
have  so  little  connexion,  that  they  coigld  bear  to  be  divided  into  two 
or  three  sentences.  The  violation  of  this  rule  never  fails  to  hurt  and 
displease  a  reader.  Its  effect,  indeed,  is  so  bad,  that  of  the  two,  it  is  the 
safer  extreme,  to  err  rather  by«  too  many  short  sentences,  than  by 
one  that  is  overloaded  and  embarrassed.  Examples  abound  in  au- 
thors. I  shall  produce  some  to  justify  what  I  now  say.  *  Archbi- 
shop Tillotson,'  says  an  author  of  the  History  of  England,  ^  died 
in  this  year.  He  was  exceedingly  beloved  both  by  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
to  succeed  him.'  Who  would  expect  the  latter  part  of  tliis  sentence 
to  follow,  in  consequence  of  the  former?  *He  was  exceedingly 
beloved  by  both  king  and  queen,'  is  the  proposition  of  the  sen- 
tence :  we  look  for  some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least  something  related 
to  it  to  follow;  when  we  are  on  a  sudden  carried  off  to  a  new  pro- 
position, ^who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison  to  succeed  him.'  The 
following  is  fix>m  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero: '  In  this  uneasy  state, 
both  of  his  public  and  private  life,  Cicero  was  oppressed  by  a  new 
and  cruel  affliction,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  TuHia;  which 
happened  soon  after  her  divorce  from  Dolabella ;  whose  manners 
and  humouM  were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her.'  The  principal. ob- 
ject in  this  sentence  is,  the  death  of  Tullia,  which  was  the  cause  of 
her  father's  affliction ;  the  date  of  it,  as  happening  soon  after  her  di- 
vorce from  Dolabella,  may  enter  into  the  sentence  with  propriety ; 
but  the  subjunction  of  Dolabella's  character  is  foreign  to  the  main 
object;  and  breaks  the  unity  and  compactness  of  the  sentence  to< 
^^ly>  ^y  setting  a  new  picture  before  the  reader.  The  following 
sentence,  from  a  translation  of  Plutarch,  is  still  worse:  *  Their 
march,'  says  the  author,  speaking  of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander, 
Hheir  march  was  through  an  uncultivated  country,  whose  sava«^e 
inhabitants  fared  hardly,  having  no  other  riches  than  a  breed  of  lean 
sheep,  whose  flesh  was  rank  and  unsavoury,  by  reason  of  their  conti* 
nual  feeding  upon  sea-fish.'  Here  the  scene  is  changed  upon  us 
again  and  again.  The  march  of  the  Greeks,  the  description  of  the 
inhabitants  through  whose  country  they  travelled,  the  account  of 
their  sheep,  and  the  cause  of  their  sheep  being  ill-tasted  food,  form 
a. jumble  of  objects,  slightly  related  to  each  other,  which  the  rcjadcr 
cannot,  without  much  dif^-^ulty,  comprehend  under  one  view. 
8 
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These  examples  have  been  taken  from  sentences  of  no  great 
lengthy  jet  over-crowded.  Authors  who  deal  in  long  sentences,  are 
very  apt  to  be  faulty  in  this  article.  One  need  only  open  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's history,  to  find  examples  every  where.  The  long,  involv- 
ed, and  intricate  sentences  of  that  author,  are  the  greatest  blemish 
of  his  composition  ]  though,  In  other  respects,  as  a  historian,  he  has 
considerable  merit  In  later,  and  more  correct  writers  than  Lord 
Claiendon,  we  find  a  period  sometimes  running  out  so  far,  and  con>- 
prehe.iding  so  many  particulars,  as  to  be  more  properly  a  discourse 
than  a  sentence.  Take,  for  an  instance,  the  following,  from  Sii  Wil- 
liam Temple,  in  his  Essay  upon  Poetry:  ^The  usual  acceptation 
takes  profit  and  pleasure  for  two  difierent  things ;  and  not  only  calls 
the  followers  or  votaries  of  them  by  the  several  names  of  busy  and 
idle  men;  but  distinguishes  #ie  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  are  con- 
versant about  them,  calling  the  operations  of  the  first,  wisdom;  and 
of  the  other,  wit;  which  is  a  Saxon  word,  used  to  express  what  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  call  ingenio,  and  the  French,  esprit^  both 
from  the  Latin;  though  I  think  wit  more  particularly  signifies  that 
of  poetry,  as  may  occur  in  remarks  on  the  Runic  language.'  When 
one  arrives  at  the  end  of  such  a  puzzled  sentence,  he  is  surprised  to 
find  himself  got  to  so  great  a  distance  from  the  object  with  which 
he  at  first  set  out 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  often  betrayed  into  faults  by  his  love  of  magni- 
ficence, shall  afford  us  the  next  example.  It  is  in  his  rhapsody 
where  he  is  describing  the  cold  regions:  ^  At  length,'  says  he,  'the 
sun  approaching,  melts  the  snow,  sets  longing  men  at  liberty,  and 
affords  them  means  and  time  to  make  provision  against  the  next  re- 
turn of  cold;'  This  first  sentence  is  correct  enough;  but  he  goes 
on :  <  It  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the  main,  where  vast  sea-monsters 
pierce  through  floating  islands,  with  arms  which  can  withstand  the 
crystal  rotk ;  whilst  others  who  of  themselves  seem  great  as  islands, 
are  b}'  their  bulk  alone  armed  against  all  but  man,  whose  superiority 
over  creatures  of  such  stupendous  size  and  force,  shoidd  make  him 
mindful  of  his  privilege  of  reason,  and  force  him  humoly  to  adore 
the  great  composer  of  these  wondrous  frames,  and  the  author  of  his 
own  superior  wisdom.'  Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy  or  embar- 
rassed than  this  sentence;  the  worse,  too,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  de- 
scriptive, where  every  thing  should  be  clear.  It  forms  np  distinct 
image  whatever.  The  tV,  at  the  beginning,  is  ambiguous,  whether 
it  mean  the  sun  or  the  cold.  The  object  is  changed  three  times  iu 
the  sentence ;  beginning  with  the  sun,  which  breaks  the  icy  fetters 
of  the  main ;  then  the  sea-monsters  become  the  principal  person* 
ages ;  and  lastly,  by  a  very  unexpected  transition,  man  is  brought 
into  view,  and  receives  a  long  and  serious  admonition,  before  the 
sentence  closes.  I  do  not  at  present  insist  on  the  impropriety  of 
such  expressions  as,  God'9  being  the  compoier  of  frames  ;  and  the 
sea-monsters  having  arme  that  withstand  rocks.  Shaftesbury's 
strength  lay  in  reasoning  and  sentiment,  more  than  in  description 
however  much  his  descriptiqns  have  been  sometimes  admired. 

I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more  on  this  bead,  from  Dean  Swift^ 
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in  his  proposal,  too,  for  correcting  the  English  language;  where,  in 
place  of  a  sentence,  he  has  given  a  loose  dissertation  upon  several 
subjects.    Speaking  of  the  progress  of  oar  language,  after  the  time 
of  Cromwell:  <To  this  succeeded,'  says  he,  ^that  licentiousness 
which  entered  with  the  restoration,  and  from  infecting  cnir  religion 
and  morals,  fell  to  corrupt  our  language ;  which  last  was  not  likely  to 
be  much  improved  by  those,  who  at  that  time  made  up  the  court  of  king 
Charles  the  Second;  either  such  as  had  followed  him  in  his  banish- 
ment,  or  who  had  been  altogether  conversant  in  the  dialect  (tf  these 
fanatic  times;  or  young  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  same 
country ;  so  that  the  court,  which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  correct- 
ness and  propriety  of  speech,  was  then,  and  I  tiiink  has  ever  since 
continued,  the  worst  school  in  England  for  that  accomplishment; 
mnd  so  wiU  remain,  till  better  core  he  taken  in  the  education  of  our 
nobility,  that  they  may  set  out  into  the  world  with  some  foundation 
of  literature,  in  order  to  qualify  tliem  for  patterns  of  politeness.' — 
How  many  different  fiaicts,  reasonings,  and  observations,  are  here 
presented  to  the  mind  at  once !  and  yet  so  linked  together  by  the 
author,  that  they  all  make  parts  of  a  sentence,  which  admits  of  no. 
greater  division  in  pointing,  than  a  semicolon  between  any  of  its 
members?    Having  mentioned  pointing,  I  shall  here  take  notice, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  propose,  by  arbitrary  punctuation,  to  amend  the 
defects  of  a  sentence,  to  correct  its  ambiguity,  or  to  prevent  its  con- 
fusion.    For  commas,  colons,  and  points,  do  not  make  the  proper 
divisions  of  thoil^ht;  but  only  serve  to  mark  those  which  arise  from 
the  tenour  of  the  author's  expression ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  proper 
or  not,  just  according  as  they  correspond  to  the  natural  division  of 
the  sense.     When  they  are  inserted  in  wrong  places,  they  deserve, 
and  wiilgocieet  with,  no  regard. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  preserving  the  unity  of  Sentences, 
which  is,  to  keep  clear  of  all  parentheses  in  the  middle  of  them. 
On  some  occasions,  these  may  have  a  spirited  app>earance;  as 
prompted  by  a  certain  vivacity  of  thought,  which  can  glance  happily 
aside,  as  it  is  going  along.  But,  for  the  most  part,  their  effect  is  ex- 
tremely bad;  Doing  a  sort  of  wheels  within  wheels;  sentences  in  the 
midst  of  sentences;  the  perplexed  method  of  disposing  of  some 
thought,  which  a  writer  wants  art  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place. 
It  were  needless  to  give  man^  instances,  as  they  occur  so  often 
among  incorrect  writers.  I  shall  produce  one  from  Lord  Boling- 
broke ;  the  rapidity  of  whose  genius,  and  manner  of  writine,  betrays 
him  frequently  into  inaccuracies  of  tfiis  sort  It  is  in  the  mtroduc- 
tion  to  his  idea  of  a  patriot  king,  where  he  writes  thus :  <  It  seems  to 
me,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  system  of  the  world,  at  a  certain 
point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfection,  (for  we  are  made  capable  of 
conceiving  what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining)  but,  however,  suffi- 
cient, upoy  the  whole,  to  constitute  a  state  easy  and  happy,  or,  at  the 
worst,  tolerable ;  I  say,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Author  of  Nature  has 
thought  fit  to  mingle,  from  time  to  time,  among  the  societies  of  men, 
a  few,  and  but  a  tew,  of  those  on  whom  he  is  graciously  pleased  to 
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bestow  a  larger  pcrtion  of  the  ethereal  spirit,  than  is  given,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  government,  to  the  sons  of  men/  A  very 
bad  sentence  this;  into  which,  by  the  help  of  a  parenthesis,  anil 
other  interjected  circumstances,  his  lordship  had  contrived  to 
thrust  so  many  things,  that  he  is  forced  to  begin  the  construction 
again  with  the  phrase,  I  say:  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  may  be 
always  assumed  as  a  sure  mark  of  a  clumsy,  ill-constru«ted  sentence; 
excusable  in  speaking,  where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  not  expected, 
but  in  polished  writing,  unpardonable. 

I  shall  add  only  one  rule  more  for  the  unity  of  a  sentence,  which 
is,  to  bring  it  always  to  a  full  and  perfect  close.  Every  thing  that 
is  one,  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  I  need  not 
take  notice,  that  an  unfinished  sentence  is  no  sentence  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  any  grammatical  rule.  But  very  often  we  meet  with 
sentences  that  are,  so  to  speak,  more  than  finished.  When  we  have 
arrived  at  what  we  expected  was  to  be  the  conclusion,  when  we 
have  come  to  the  word  on  which  the  mind  is  naturally  led,  by  what 
went  before,  to  rest ;  unexpectedly,  some  circumstance  pops  out 
which  ought  to  have  been  omitted,  or  to  have  been  disposed  of  else" 
where;  but  which  is  left  lagging  behind,  like  a  tail  adjected  to  the 
sentence;  somewhat  that,  as  Mr.  Pope  describes  the  Alexandrian 
line, 

«  L*ke  a  wounded  make,  drags  Its  glow  length  along.** 

All  these  adjections  to  the  proper  close,  disfigi#e  a  sentence  ex* 
tremely.  They  give  it  a  lame,  ungraceful  air,  and,  in  particular, 
they  break  its  unity.  Dean  Swift,  for  instance,  in  his  Letter  to  t 
Voung  Clergyman,  speaking  of  Cicero's  writings,  expresses  himself 
thus:  *  With  these  writings,  young  divines  are  more  conversant  than 
with  those  of  Demosthena^,  who,  by  many  degrees,  excelled  the 
other;  at  least  as  an  orator.'  Here  the  natural  close  of  the  sentence 
is  at  these  words,  ^excelled  the  other.'  These  words  conclude  the 
proposition;  we  look  for  no  more;  and  the  circum&tance  added, 

<  at  least  as  an  orator,'  comes  in  with  a  very  halting  pace.  How 
much  more  compact  would  the  sentence  have  been,  if  turned  thus : 

<  With  these  writings,  young  divines  are  more  conversant  than  with 
those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many  degrees,  as  an  orator  at  least, 
excelled  the  other.'  In  the  following  sentence,  from.  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  adjection  to  the  sentence  is  altogether  foreign  to  it. 
Speaking  of  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  Fontenellc's  Plura* 
lity  of  Worlds :  ^The  first,'  says  he,  *  could  not  end  his  learned  trea- 
tise without  a  panegyric  of  modem  learning,  in  comparison  of  the 
ancient;  and  the  oUicr,  falls  so  grossly  into  the  censure  of  the  old 
poetry,  and  preference  of  the  new,  that  I  could  not  read  either  of 
these  strains  without  some  indignation;  which  no  quality  among 
men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sufficiency.'  The  word  <  mdig« 
nation,'  concluded  tlie  sentence;  the  last  member,  <  which  no  quali* 
ty  among  men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sufficiency,'  is  a  pro- 
posilion  altogether  new,  added  afler  the  proper  close. 
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Ik  the  laet  lecture,  what  was  consi- 
dered the  fundamental  quality  of  style? 
To  wna*^  did  what  was  said  of  this 
chiefly  relate  ?  Fit)m  words,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed;  and 
why  does  he  purpose  treating  it  fully  ? 
Besides  pei^icuity,  into  what  does  our 
author  purpose  to  inquire;  and  why? 
Farther  than  what,  is  it  not  easy  to 
sive  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence  ? 
What  is  Aristotle's  definition  ?  Why 
does  this  admit  of  great  latitude  ?  What 
is  the  first  variety  that  occurs  in  the 
consideration  of  sentences?  What  can- 
not be  ascertained  by  any  definite  mea- 
Bure  ?  At  the  same  time,  what  is  obvi- 
ous? Of  sentences  immoderately  lonpr, 
what  is  observed  ?  To  what  must  re- 
gard be  had,  in  discourses  that  are  to 
he  spoken?  What  is  the  effect  of  using 
long  periods  in  compositions,  where 
pronunciation  has  no  place ;  and  why? 
At  the  same  time,  what  is  remarked  of 
short  sentences?  With  rej^rd  to  the 
length  and  construction  of  sentences, 
wliat  distinction  do  French  critics 
make?  What  is  the  style perhdique ; 
and  what  is  said  of  it?  Repeat  the  ex- 
vnple  from  Sir  William  Temple's  let- 
ter to  Lady  Essex.  Who  arounds  with 
sentences  of  tlos  kind  ?  What  is  the 
style  caupi  7  Repeat  the  example  fram 
Pope's  preface  to  his  works.  Whose 
method  of  writing  is  this ;  and  what 
subjects  does  it  suit?  What  air  do 
these  styles  respectively  give  to  com- 
]DOBitk)n ;  and  what  fbllovre?  Why  is  it 
b^pessary,  in  almost  every  kind  of  com- 
position, to  intermix  them  ?  How  does 
Cicero  describe  these  two  kinds  of 
style?  Where  must  this  variety  be 
studied,  besides  in  the  succession  of 
long  and  short  sentences;  and  why? 
What  remark  follows?  In  tliis  article, 
who  has  shown  great  art?  What  was 
obonrved  of  his  style,  in  the  last  lec- 
ture ?  But,  what  has  he  studied  more 
than  any  other  English  author;  and 
why?  From  these  general  observations, 
to  what  do  we  now  descend  ?  On  what, 
in  every  kind  of  composition,  doesmucl} 
depend ;  and  why  ?  By  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  which  relate  to  this 
part  of  style,  what  shall  we  acquire ; 
and  what  follows?  What  are  the  four 
properties,  which  are  most  essential  to 
t  perfect  sentence?  In  the  first  of 
tliese,  what  ouffht,  with  the  greatest 
"^ve  to  be  avoided?  From  what  two 


causes  does  ambiguity  arise  ?  How  faj 
has  the  choice  of  words  oeen  conside*** 
ed;  and  of  what  is  our  author  now  ti. 
treat  ?  What  is  the  first  thing,  here,  to 
be  studied  ?  But  as  the  grammar  of  our 
language  is  not  extensive,  what  fol 
lows?  In  what  manner  cannot  the  re- 
lation of  words  in  English  be  pointed 
out ;  and  how  only  is  it  ascertained  ? 
Hence,  what  is  a  capital  rule  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  sentences;  and  of  it, 
what  is  observed?  What,  therefore, 
will  be  necessary?  In  the  position  of 
adverbs,  what  is  remarked?  What 
example  is  given  irom  Mr.  Addison ; 
and  what  remarks  are  made  upon  it  ? 
What  example  is  given  from  liord 
Shaflsbury  ?  What  does  it  literally  im- 
nort ;  and  what  sliould  he  have  said  ? 
What  example  is  given  from  Dean 
Swill  ?  Of  what  dinerent  senses  are 
these  words  capable  ?  Wliai  will  they, 
in  the  first  cas&  signify ;  and  what,  in 
the  second?  It  this  last  was  Dean 
Swifl's  meaning,  how  might  the  ambi- 
guity been  avoided  ?  Of  such  adverbs, 
as,  only,  wholly^  and  at  leastj  what  is 
observed;  and  hence,  what  habit  do 
we  cuMjuire  ?  How  should  adverbs,  in 
writing,  be  connected  with  the  words 
which  they  qualify  ?  On  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  Circumstance  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence,  what  is  observed?  Whai 
instance  of  a  violation  of  this  direction 
is  given  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  ?  Here 
about  what  are  we  lefl  at  loss?  If  the 
latter  was  intended  to  be  the  meaning, 
how  should  the  sentence  have  been  ar- 
ranged ?  But.  in  the  proper  disposition 
of  what,  is  still  more  attention  required? 
Why  can  we  not  be  too  accurate  Eind 
precise  here  ?  What  may  be  the  effect 
of  a  small  error?  Where  tne  meaning 
is  intelligible,  yet  where  these  relative 
particles  are  out  of  place,  what  do  we 
always  find  V  To  illustrate  this  remark, 
what  example  is  given  from  Mr.  Addi- 
son ?  How  would  thetonstruction  here^ 
evidently  be  mended  ?  Repeat  the  scfr 
tence  in  its  imnroved  form.  Repeat  Ihe 
next  example  from  Mr.  Addison.  What 
is  remarked  on  the  position  of  the  word 
i-jhich,  in  this  sentence  ?  What  viola- 
tion of  the  same  direction  is  quoted 
from  Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons  1 
What  are  the  remarks  upon  it;  and 
how  should  it  have  been  arranged? 
Where  is  an  inaccuracy  of  the  same 
kind  fi>iind,  in  the  writings  of  Dean 
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Swifl  7  Repeat  the  pEwsafre.  What  is 
reivarked  upon  it ;  aiid  how  should  it 
have  been  arranged  1  What  paaBageis 
given  from  a  letter  to  a  member  of  pai^ 
uament ;  what  ^marks  are  made  upon 
it ;  and  bv  what  arrangement  might  it 
he  amended  ? 

To  make  what  rule  understood,  are  the 
instances  already  given  considered  suffi- 
cient 1  Why  have  these  threecaecs  been 
mentioned  i  With  regard  to  relatives, 
what  is  furtherobserv^?  Ofwhat  one's 
fjarticidarljr:  and  when?  Repeat  the 
example  to  iUustrate  this  remarV,  quoted 
from  Archbishop  Tilloteon.  Of  it,  what 
is  observedf  Ytbea  we  find  these  per- 
sonal pronouns  crowded  too  fast  upon 
us,  what  10  the  consequence?  Wnat 
instances  of  ambiguity  arising  from 
faulty  arrangement,  are  given  by 
Quintilian,  in  the  Latin  language  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  having  the  rela- 
tion of  every  word  and  member  of  a 
fienldhce  marked  in  the  most  proper  and 
distinct  manner?  To  what  does  our 
author  next  proceed ;  what  is  said  of 
it ;  and  why  is  some  dej^ree  of  it  re- 
quired in  every  oompositjon?  There 
must  always  be  what ;  and  what  must 
reign?  This  shall  aflerwards  be  shown 
to  hold  in  what  kinds  of  composition? 
Where  is  it,  most  of  all,  required ;  and 
why?  When  a  sentence  oansists  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  how  closely  must  these 
parts  be  bound  together?  In  order  to 
preserve  this  unity  of  a  sentence,  what 
IS  the  first  rule  to  be  observed  ?  What 
remarks  follow;  and  what  example  is 
given  to  illustrate  them  ?  Of  this  sen- 
tence, what  is  remarked;  and  how  may 
it  be  restored  to  its  proper  unity  ?  Wn- 
tera,  who  transgress  this  rule,  for  tlie 
roost  part,  tran^ress  what  other? 
What  is  the  effect  of  its  violation? 
Tlian  to  err  thus,  what  is  a  safer  ex- 
treme? What  is  the  first  example 
given  to  justify  what  is  now  said? 
What  remarl&s  are  made  on  it? 
Repeat  the  paasa^from  Middleton's 
Life  of  Cicero.  What  is  its*  principal 
object ;  and  what  farther  is  remarlUd 
upon  it  ?  What  example  is  given  from 
Plutarch  ?^  Of  this  passage,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  in  it  what  are  found  ?  What 
mithors  are  apt  to  be  faulty^in  this  ar- 
ticle? Of  Lord  Clarendon's  sentences, 
what  IB  observed  ?  In  later  and  more 
correct  writers,  what  do  we  find? 
What  instance isgiven from  Sir  Wil- 
jmm  Temple's  Essay  upon  Poetry? 


When  one  arrives  at  the  end  of  such 
puzzled  sentence,  at  what  is  he  sur 
prised  ?  Who  affords  us  the  n(\xt  ex- 
ample; and  where  is  it  found?  Re« 
peat  it  What  are  the  remarks  of  our 
author  upon  it?  Where  did  Shafleabu- 
ry's  strength  lay  ?  From  whom  is  the 
next  instance  taken ;  and  where  is  it 
found?  Repeat  it.  What  is  said  of  this 
passa^?  Of  arbitrary  punctuation, 
what  IS  remarked?  To  what  rule  does 
our  author  next  proceed  ?  When  may 
these  have  a  spirited  appearance? 
But,  why  is  their  effect,  for  the  most 
part,  extremely  bad?  From  whom  is 
the  instance  to  illustrate  this  rule 
taken;  and  what  is  said  of  his  genius? 
Repeat  the  passage.  Of  this*  sentence, 
what  is  remarked?  To  the  use  of  what 
phrase  was  he,  consequently,  forced ; 
and  what  is  said  of  it  ?  To  preserve  the 
unity  of  a  sentence,  what  is  the  last 
rule  given  ?  What  should  every  thing 
that  isone,  have  ?  Of  what  is  it  unnecea- 
sary  to  take  notice?  When  is  a  sen- 
tence, so  to  speak,  more  than  finished  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  these  adjectives 
to  the  proper  ckise?  What  air  do  they 
give  it?  What  instance  of  a  violatbn 
of  this  rule  is  given  from  Dean  Swtfl? 
What  is  the  natural  close  of  this  sen- 
tence ;  and  why  ?  How  should  it  have 
been  arranged  t  What  instance  of  \he 
same  fault  is  given  from  Sir  William 
Temple?  What  word  properly  closes 
the  sentence ;  and  of  the  last  member, 
what  is  remarked  ? 
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o  Sentences  should  be  brought 

to  a  full  and  perfect  close. 


(MS) 


LECTURE  XIL 


STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

Hafiko  treated  of  perspicuity  and  unity,  as  necessary  to  be  studi- 
ed in  the  structure  of  sentences,  I  proceed  to  the  third  quality  of  n 
eorrect  sentence,  which  I  termed  strength.  By  this,  I  mean,  such 
m  disposition  of  the  several  words  and  members,  as  shall  bring  out 
the  sense  to  the  best  advantage;  as  shall  render  the  impression, 
which  the  period  is  designed  to  make,  most  full  and  complete;  and 
give  every  word,  and  every  member,  their  due  weight  and  force. 
The  two  former  qualities  of  perspicuity  and  unity,  are,  no  doubt, 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  praduction  of  this  effect;  but  more  is  still 
requisite.  For  a  sentence- may  be  clear  enough;  it  may  also  be 
eompact  enough,  in  all  its  parts,  or  have  the  requisite  unity ;  and 
yet  by  some  unfavourable  circumstance  in  the  structure,  it  may  fail 
in  that  strength  or  liveliness  of  impression,  which  a  more  happy  ar- 
rangement would  have  produced. 

The  first  rule  which  I  shall  give,  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a 
sentence, is,  to  divest  it  of  all  redundant  words.  These  may,  some- 
times, be  consistent  with  a  considerable  degree  both  of  clearness  and 
unity ;  but  they  are  always  enfeebling.  They  make  the  sentence 
move  along  tardy  and  encumbered : 

Est  breritate  opns,  vt  curnii  tententia,  dod  le 
Impediat  yerbU,  laiuas  onerantibut  aiires.* 

[t  is  a  general  maxim,  that  any  words  which  do  not  add  some  im- 
portance to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  always  spoil  it.  They  can« 
not  be  superfluous,  without  being  hurtful.  ^  Obstat,'  says  Quintil- 
ian,  ^quicquid  non  ac^uvat'  All  that  can  be  easily  supplied  in  the 
mind,  is  better  left  out  in  the  expression.  Thus :  ^  Content  with  de- 
serving  a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour  of  it,'  is  better  languiage 
than  to  say,  <  Being  content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  refused 
the  honour  of  it'  I  consider  it,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
exercises  of  correction,  upon  reviewing  what  we  have  written  or 
composed,  to  contract  that  round-about  method  of  expression,  anil 
to  lop  off  those  useless  Excrescences  which  are  commonly  found  in  a 
first  dmught  Here  a  severe  eye  should  be  employed;  and  we 
shall  always  find  our  sentences  acquire  more  vigour  and  energy  \\  hen 
thus  retrenched :  provided  always  that  we  run  not  into  the  cxtremeof 
priming  so  very  close,  as  to  give  a  hardness  an(l  dryness  to  style. 
For  here,  as  in  all  other  things,  there  is  a  due  medium.  Some  regard, 
though  not  the  principal,  must  be  had  to  fulness  and  swelling  of 
sound.  Some  leaves  must  be  left  to  surround  and  shelter  the  fruit 
As  sentences  should  be  cleared  of  redundant  words,  so  also  of 
redundant  members.     As  every  word  ought  to  present  a  new  idea, 

*  «  CoDciie  your  dicoon,  let  your  tenie  be  clear,  * 

<<  Nor  with  a  veigbt  of  words,  fatifuo  the  ear,*'  Fbabcu 
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so  every  member  ought  to  contain  a  new  thought  Opposed  to  this, 
stands  the  fault  we  sometimes  meet  with,  of  the  ]ast  member  of  a 
period,  being  no  other  than  the  echo  of  the  former,  or  the  repeti 
tion  of  it  in  somewhat  a  different  form.  For  example;  speaking 
of  beauty,  *The  very  first  discovery  of  it,^  says  Mr.  Addison, 
'strikes  the  mind  with  inward  joy,  and  spreads  delight  through  all 
its  faculties/  (No.  412.)  And  elsewhere,  *  It  jj^mpossible  for  us  to 
behold  the  divine  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  or  to  survey 
so  many  beauties,  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency. 
(No.  413.)  In  both  these  instances  little  or  Nothing  is  added  by  the 
second  member  of  the  sentence  to  what  was  already  expressed  in 
the  first;  and  though  the  free  and  flowing  manner  of  such  an  author 
as  Mr.  Addison,  and  the  graceful  harmony  of  his  period,  may 
palliate  such  negligences;  yet,  in  general,  it  holds,  that  style,  freed 
from  this  prolixity,  appears  both  more  strong  and  more  beautiful. 
The  attention  becomes  remiss,  the  mind  falls  into  inaction,  when 
words  are  multiplied  without  a  corresponding  multiplication  of  ideas. 

After  removing  superfluities,  the  second  direction  I  give,  for 
promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is  to  attend  particularly  to  the 
use  of  copulatives,  relatives,  and  all  the  particles  employed  for 
transition  and  connexion.  These  little  words,  but^  and,  whtchfto/iase, 
wherey  &c.  are  frequently  th**  most  important  words  of  any ;  thej' 
are  the  joints  or  hinges  upon  which  all  sentences  turn,  and  of  course, 
much,  both  of  their  gracefulness  and  strength,  must  depend  upon 
such  particles.  The  varieties  in  using  them  are,  indeed,  so  infinite, 
that  no  particular  system  of  rules  respecting  them  can  be  given. 
Attention  to  the  practice  of  the  most  accurate  writers,  joined  with 
frequent  trials  of  the  different  effects  produced  by  a  dlflierent  usage 
of  those  particles,  must  here  direct  us.*  Some  observations,  I 
shall  mention,  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  useful,  without  pre- 
tending to  exhaust  the  subject. 

What  is  called  splitting  of  particles,  or  separating  a  preposition 
from  the  noun  which  it  governs,  is  always  to  be  avoided.  As  if  I 
should  say,  *  Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from,  yet  it  may 
often  be  accompanied  by,  the  advantages  of  fortune.'  In  such  in 
stances,  we  feel  a  sort  of  pain,  from  the  revulsion,  or  violent  separa- 
tion of  two  things,  which,  by  their  nature,  should  be  closely  united. 
We  are  put  to  a  stand  in  thought;  being  obliged  to  rest  for  a  little 
on  the  preposition  by  itself,  which,  at  the  same  time,  carries  no  sig- 
nificancy,  till  it  is  joined  to  its  proper  substantive  noun. 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and  relative  pai 
tides,  by  the  frequent  use  of  such  phraseology  as  this:  *  There  ih 
nothing  which  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of  language.' 
In  introducing  a  subject,  or  laying  down  a  proposition,  to  which  we 
demand  particular  attention,  this  sort  of  style  is  very  proper ;  but, 
in  the  ordinary  current  of  discourse,  it  is  better  to  express  ourselves 
more  simply  and  shortly:  ^Nothing  disgusis  us  sooner  than  the 
empty  pomp  of  language.' 

*  On  this  beail*,  Dr.  Lowth's  thort  fntrodurtion  to  En^isb  Grammar  deserves  to  be 
.*-jiuiiltedi  where  several  niceties  of  tbe  Ungua^re  are  well  pointed  out. 
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Other  writers  make  a  practice  of  omitting  thn  relative,  in  a  phrase 
of  a  different  kind  from  the  former,  where  they  think  the  meaning 
can  be  understood  without  it  As,  ^  The  man  1  love.'  <  The  domi- 
nions we  possessed,  and  the  conquests  we  made.'  But  though  this 
eliptical  style  be  intelligible,  and  is  allowable  in  conversation  and 
epistolary  writin«^  yet  in  all  writings  of  a  serious  or  dignified  kind, 
it  is  ungraceful.  There,  the  relative  should  always  be  inserted  i^n  its 
proper  place,  and  the  construction  filled  up :  <  The  man  whom  I 
love.'  ^The  dominions  which  we  possessed,  and  the  conquestA 
which  we  made.' 

With  regard  to  the  copulative  particle,  and,  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently in  all  kinds  of  composition,  several  observations  are  to  be 
made.  First,  it  is  evident,  that  the  unnecessary  nepetitiou  of  it  en- 
feebles style.  It  has  the  same  sort  of  effect,  as  the  frequent  use  of 
the  vulgar  phrase,  and  soj  when  one  is  telling  a  story  in  common 
conversation.  We  shall  take  a  sentence  from  Sir  William  Temple, 
for  an  instance.  He  is  speaking  of  the  refinement  of  the  French 
language:  ^The  academy  set  up  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  amuse 
the  wits  of  that  age  and  country,  and  divert  them  from  raking  into 
his  politics  and  ministry,  brdlight  this  into  vogue;  and  the  French 
wits  have,  for  this  last  age,  been  wholly  turned  to  the  refinement  of 
their  style  and  language ;  and,  indeed,  with  such  success,  that  it  can 
hardly  Jbe  equalled,  and  runs  equally  through  their  verse  and  their 
prose.'  Here  are  no  fewer  than  eight  anda  in  one  sentence.  This 
agreeable  writer  too  often  makes  his  sentences  drag  in  this  manner, 
by  a  careless  multiplication  of  copulatives.  It  is  strange  how  a  wri 
tcr,  so  accurate  as  Dean  Swift,  should  have  stumbled  on  so  impro- 
per an  application  of  this  particle,  as  he  has  made  in  the  following 
sentence;  Essay  on  the  Fates  of  Clergymen.  '  There  is  no  talent 
so  useful  towards  rising  in  the  world,  or  which  puts  men  more  out  of 
the  reach  of  fortune,  than  that  quality  generally  possessed  by  the 
dullest  sort  of  people,  and  is,  in  common  language,  called  discre- 
tion :  a  species  of  lower  prudence,  by  the  assistance  of  which,'  &c. 
By  the  insertion  of,  andis,  in  place  of,  which  is^  he  has  not  only  clog- 
ged the  sentence,  but  even  made  it  ungrammatical. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  though  the 
natural  use  of  the  conjunction  and,  be  to  join  objects  together,  an<) 
thereby,  as  one  would  think,  to  make  their  connexion  more  close; 
yet,  in  fact,  by  dropping  the  conjunction,  we  often  mark  a  closer 
connexion,  a  quicker  succession  of  objects,  than  when  it  is  Inserted 
between  them.  Longinus  makes  this  remark ;  which,  from  manv 
instances,  appears  to  be  just:  ^Veni,  vidi,  vici,'*  expresses  .with 
more  spirit,  the  rapidity  and  quick  succession  of  conquests,  than  if 
connecting  particles  had  been  used.  So,  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  rout,  in  Csesar's  Commentaries:  <  Nostri,  emisis  pilis,  gla- 
diis  rem  gerunt;  repente  post  tergum  equitatus  cernitur;  cohortes 
alias  appropinquant  Hostes  terea  vertunt;  fugientlbus  equltes  oe- 
corrunt;  fit  magna  C8&des.'t    BeL  Gal.  1.  7. 


^ 


*  « I  came,  I  taw,  I  conquered.' 

t  "Onr  ineii,aAcr  baTiK^diicharged  theii  jareliiis,  attack  widi  iword  in  hanii 
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'Hence  it  follows,  that  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seek  to  pre- 
vent a  qoick  transition  from  one  object  to  another,  when  we  are 
making  some  enumeration,  in  which  we  wish  that  the  object  shonM 
appear  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible,  and  that  the  mind 
should  rest,  for  a  moment,  on  each  object  by  itself;  in  this  case  co- 
pulatiyes  may  be  multiplied  with  peculiar  advantaee  and  grace.  As 
when  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  *  Such  a  man  might  fall  a  victim  to 
power;  but  truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty,  would  fail  with  him.'  In 
the  same  manner,  Caesar  describes  an  engagement  with  the  Nervii : 
^  His  equitibus  facile  pulsis  ao  proturbatis,  incredibili  celeritate  ad 
flumen  decurrerunt ;  ut  pene  uno  tempore,  et  ad  silvas,  et  in  flumine, 
et  jam  in  manibus  nostris,  hostes  viderentur.'^  Bel.  Gal.  1.  2. 
Here,  although  he  is  describing  a  quick  succession  of  events 
yet,  as  it  is  his  intention  to  show  in  how  many  places  the  enemy 
seemed  to  be  at  one  time,  the  copulative  is  very  happily  redoubled 
in  order  to  paint  more  strongly  the  distinction  of  these  several 
places. 

This  attention  to  the  several  cases,  when  it  is  proper  to  omit  and 
wKen  to  redouble  the  copulative,  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
all  who  study  eloquence.  For,  it  is  a  remarkable  particularity  in 
language,  that  the  omission  of  a  connecting  particle  should  some- 
times serve  to  make  objects  appear  more  closely  connected;  and 
that  the  repetition  of  it  should  distinguish  and  separate  them,  in 
some  measure,  from  each  other.  Hence,  the  omission  of  it  is  used 
to  denote  rapidity ;  and  the  repetition  of  it  is  designed  to  retard 
and  to  aggravate.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  former  case, 
the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  hurried  so  fast  through  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  objects,  that  it  has  not  leisure  to  point  out  their  connexion ; 
it  drops  tiie  copulatives  in  its  hurry ;  and  crowds  the  whole  series 
together,  as  if  it  were  but  one  object  When  we  enumerate, 
with  a  view  to  aggi^vate,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  proceed  with  a 
more  slow  and  solemn  pace ;  it  marks  fully  the  relation  of  each  ol>- 
ject  to  that  which  succeeds  it;  and,  by  joining  them  together  v/itb 
several  copulatives,  makes  you  pepceive,  that  the  objects,  though 
connected,  are  yet,  in  themselves,  distinct;  that  they  are  many,  not 
one.  Observe,  for  instance,  in  the  following  enumeration,  made  by 
the  apostle  Paul,  what  additional  weight  and  distinctness  is  given  to 
each  particular,  by  the  repetition  of  a  conjunction,  *  I  am  persuaded, 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  pow- 
ers, nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God.'  Rom.  viii.  38,  39.  So  much  with  regard  to  the  use  of  copu- 
latives. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence, 

f  a  tuddco,  the  cavalry  make  their  appearance  behind ;  otiier  bodiefl  of  men  are  sees 
drawing  near;  the  enemies  turn  their  backs;  the  horse  meet  Oiem  in  their  flight;  s 
(jeat  slaughter  ensues." 

"  **  The  enemy,  having  easDy  beat  off,  and  scattered  diis  body  of  horse,  ran  dowa 
vith  incredible  celerity  to  the  river;  so  that,  a]mo!(t  at  one  moment  of  time,  they  ap. 
pea  red  to  be  in  the.  woods,  and  in  the  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  troops." 


r 
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•rhieh  is,  to  dispose  of  the  capital  word  or  words,  in  that  place  of  the 
sentenoe,  where  they  will  make  the  fullest  impression.  That  such 
capital  words  there  are  in  every  sentence,  on  which  the  meaning 
principally/ restSi  every  one  must  see;  and  that  these  words  should 
possess  a  conspicuous  and  distinguished  place,  is  equally  plain.  In* 
deed,  that  place  of  the  sentence  where  they  will  make  the  best* 
figure,  whether  the  beginning,  or  the  end,  or  sometimes  even  in  the 
middle,  cannot,  as  &r  as  I  know,  be  ascertained  by  any  precise  rule. 
This  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  sentence.  *  Perspicuity  must 
ever  be  studied  in  the  first  place;  and  the  nature  of  our  language 
allows  no  great  liberty  in  the*choice  of  collocation.  For  the  most 
part, with  us,  the  important  words  are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence.  So  Mr.  Addison:  <The  pleasures  of  the  imagination, 
taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense*  nor  so 
refined  as  those  of  the  understanding.'  And  this,  indeed,  seems  the 
most  plain  and  Qatural  order,  to  place  that  in  the  front  which  is  the 
chief  object  of  the  proposition  we  are  laying  down.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  we  intend  to  give  weight  to  a  sentence,  it  is  of  ad  van- 
tage to  suspend  the  meaning  for  a  little,  and  then  bring  it  out  full  at 
Che  close:  ^Thus,'  says  Mr.  Pope,  'on  whatever  side  we  contem- 
plate  Homer,  what  principally  strikes  us,  is,  hi  j  wonderful  invention.' 
(Pref.  to  Homer.) 

The  Greek  and  Latin  writer?  had  a  considerable  advantage  above 
us,  in  this  part  of  style.  By  the  great  liberty  of  inversion,  which 
their  languages  permitted,  they  could  choose  die  most  advantageous 
situation  for  every  word ;  and  had  it  thereby  in  their  power  to  give 
their  sentences  more  force.  Milton,  in  his  prose  works,  and  some 
other  of  our  old  English  writers,  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  in 
this.  But  the  forced  constructions  which  they  employed,  produced 
obscurity;  and  the  genius  of  our  language,  as  it  is  now  written  and 
spoken,  willrnot  admit  such  liberties.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  followed 
this  inverted  style,  in  his  translation  of  Tacitus,  has  sometimes  done 
such  violence  to  the  language,  as  even  to  appear  ridiculous ;  as  in 
this  expression : '  Into  this  hole  thrust  themselves,  three  Roman  sen* 
ators.'  He  has  translated  so  simple  a  phrase  as,  'Nullum  ed  tefh- 
pestate  bellum,'  by, '  War  at  that  time  there  was  none.'  However, 
within  certain  bounds,  and  to  a  limited  degree,  our  language  does 
admit  of  inversions;  and  they  are  practised  with  success  by  the  best 
writers.  So  Mr.  Pope,  speaking  of  Homer, '  The  praise  of  judg- 
ment Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  him,  but  his  invention  remains 
yet  unrivalled.'  It  is  evident,that,  in  order  to  give  the  sentence  its 
due  force,  by  contrasting  properly  the  two  capital  words,  ^judgment 
and  invention,'  the  arrangement  is  happier  than  it  he  had  follow- 
ed the  natural  order,  which  was,  *  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with 
h^m  the  praise  of  judgment,  but  his  invention  remains  yet  unri- 
valled.' 

Some  writers  practise  this  degree  of  inversion,  which  our  language 
bears,  much  more  than  others;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  instance, 
much  more  than  Mr.  Addison;  and  to  this  sort  oi  arrangement  is 
•wing,  in  a  great  measure,  that  appearance  of  strr ngtli,  dignity,  and 
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▼aried  harmony^  which  Lord  Shaftesbury's  style  poBsesses.  This 
will  appear  from  the  following  sentences  of  his  inquiry  into  Vir- 
tue ;  where  all  the  words  are  placed,  not  strictly  in  the  natoral  or* 
der,  bat  with  that  artificial  construction,  which  may  give  the  period 
moat  emphasis  and  grace.  He  is  speaking  of  the  misery  of  yice. 
t  This,  as  to  the  complete  immoral  state,  is,  what  of  their  own  ac* 
cord  men  readily  remark*  Where  there  is  this  absolute  degenera- 
cy, this  total  apostacy  from  all  candour,  trust,  or  equity^  tbm  are 
few  who  do  not  see  and  acknowledge  the  misery  which  is  consequent. 
Seldom  is  the  case  misconstrued,  when  at  worst  The  misfortune 
is,  that  we  look  not  on  this  depravity,  nor  consider  bow  it  stands,  in 
less  d^rees.  As  if,  to  be  absolutely  immoral,  were,  indeed,  the 
greatest  misery ;  but,  to  be  so  in  a  little  defgree,  should  be  no  misery 
or  harm  at  alL  Which  to  allow,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  own. 
that  'tis  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body  to  be  in  the  utmost  manner  maim- 
ed or  distorted;  but  that  to  lose  the  use  only  of  one  limb,  or  to  be 
impaired  in  some  single  organ  or  member,  is  no  ill  worthy  the  least 
*  notice/  (Vol.  ii.  p.  89«)  Here  is  no  violence  done  to  the  langus^, 
though  there  are  many  inversions.  AH  is  stately  and  arranged  with 
art ;  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  this  author's  style* 

We  need  only  open  any  pa^  of  Mr.  Addison,  to  see  quite  a  dif- 
ferent order  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  *  Our  sight  is  the 
m6st  perfect,  and  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind 
with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the 
greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being 
tired,  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  The  sense  of  feeling 
can,  indeed^  give  us  a  notion  of  extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas 
that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours;  but  at  the  same  time^  it  is 
very  much  straitened  and  confined  in  its  operations,'  &c.  (Spectator, 
No.  411.)  In  this  strain  he  always  proceeds,  following  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  order  of  the  language:  and  if,  by' this  means, 
he  has  less  pomp  and  majesty  than  Shaftesbury,  he  has,  in  return, 
more  nature,  more  ease  and  simplicity ;  which  are  beauties  of  a 
higher  order. 

But  whether  we  practise  inversion  or  not,  and  in  whatever  part  of 
the  sentence  we  dispose  of  the  capital  words,  it  is  always  a  point  of 
great  moment,  that  these  capital  words  shall  stand  clear  and  disen- 
tangled fnnn  any  other  words  that  would  clog  them.  Thus,  when 
there  are  any  circumstances  of  time,  plac^,  or  other  limitations* 
which  the  principal  object  of  our  sentence  requires  to  have  counectr 
ed  with  it,  we  must  take  especial  care  to  dispose  of  them,  so  as  not 
to  cloud  that  principal  object,  nor  to  bury  it  under  a  load  of  cir- 
cumstances. This  will  be  made  clearer  by  an  example  Observe 
the  arrangement  of  the  following  sentence  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
Advice  to  an  Author.  He  is  speaking  of  modem  poets,  as  compared 
dwith  the  ancient:  'If,  whilst  they  profess  onlytopieasc,they  secretly 
advise,  and  give  instruction,  they  may  now,  perhaps,  as  woll  as  for- 
merly, be  esteemed,  with  justice,  the  best  and  most  honourable 
among  authors.'  This  is  a  well  constructed  sentence.  It  contains 
u  great  many  circumstanoes  and  adverbsy  necessary  to  qualify  the 
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meanings  onlyj  secretly y  as  well j perhaps y  n»7Wy  with  justice,  for- 
fnerly;  yet  these  are  placed  with  so  much  art,  as  neither  to  em  bar 
rass  nor  weaken  the  sentence;  while  that  which  is  the  capital  object 
in  it,  viz.  'Poet^  being  justly  esteemed  the  best  and  most  honourable 
among  authors,'  comes  out  in  the  conclusion  clear  and  detached,  and 
possessesits  proper  place.  See,  now,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
of  a  different  arrangement  Suppose  him  to  have  placed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sentence  thus  :  ^If,  whilst  they  profess  to  please  only, 
tliey  advise  and  give  instruction  secretly,  they  may  be  esteemed  the 
best  and  most  honourable  among  authors,  with  justice,  perhaps,  now 
as  well  as  formerly.'  H^re  we  have  precisely  the  same  words  and 
the  same  sense :  but,  by  means  of  the  circumstances  being  so  in- 
terraineled  as  to  clog  the  capital  words,  the  whole  becomes  perplex- 
ed,  wi&out  grace,  and  without  strength. 

A  fourth  rule,  for  constructing  sentences  with  proper  strength,  is, 
to  make  the  members  of  them  eo  on  rising  and  growing  in  their  im- 
portance above  one  another.  This  sort  of  arrangement  is  called,  a 
climax,  and  is  always  considered  as  a  beauty  in  composition.  From 
what  cause  it  pleases,  is  abundantly  evident  In  aJl  thines,  we  na- 
turally love  to  ascend  to  what  is  more  and  more  beautiuil,  rather 
than  to  follow  the  retrograde  order.  Having  had  once  some  con- 
siderable object  set  before  us,  it  is  with  pain  we  are  pulled  back  to 
attend  to  an  inferior  circumstance.  *  Cavendum  est,'  says  Quintili- 
an,  whose  authority  I  always  willingly  quote, '  nc  decrescat  oratio, 
et  fortiori  subjungatur  aliquid  infirmius;  sicut,  sacrilego,  fur;  aut 
latroni  petulans.  Augeri  enim  debent  sententix  et  Insurgere.'*  Of 
this  beauty,  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  orations  of  Cice- 
ro furnish  many  examples.  His  pompous  manner  naturally  led  him 
to  study  it;  and,  generally,  in  order  to  render  the  climax  perfect, 
he  makes  both  the  sense  and  the  sound  rise  together,  with  a  very 
magaificent  swell.  So,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  speaking  of  a  design 
of  Clodius's  for  assassinating  Pompey: '  Atqui  si  res,  si  vir,  si  tem- 
pus  uUum  dignum  fuit,  certe  haec  in  ilia  causa  summa  omnia  fuerunt 
Insidiator  erat  in  Foro  coUocatus,  atque  in  vestibulo  ipso  Senatiis ; 
ei  viro  autem  mors  parabatur,  cujus  in  vita  nitebatur  salus  civitatis ; 
eo  porrd  reipublicas  tempore, quo  si  unus  ille  occidisse%  non  hasc  solum 
civitas,  sed  gentes  omnes  concidissent'  The  following  instance^ 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  also  beautiful :  'This  decency,  this  grace, 
this  propriety  of  manners  to  character,  is  so  essential  to  princes  in 
particular,  that,  whenever  it  is  neglected,  their  virtues  lose  a  great 
degree  of  lustre,  and  their  defects  acquire  much  aggravation.  Nay, 
more ;  by  neglecting  this  decency  and  this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  regard  to  appearances,  even  their  virtues  may  betray  them 
into  failings,  their  failings  into  vices,  and  their  vices  into  habits  un- 
worthy of  princes,  and  unworthy  of  men.'   (Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.) 

*  <  Care  must  be  taken,  that  oar  compogition  shall  not  fall  oiT,  and  that  a  weaker  es. 
preiikMi  fhaO  not  folkywone  ot  wore  gtrength  ;  as  if,  aOer  sacrilege  we  shoukl  bring  **» 
Iheft ;  or,  having  mentioned  a  r»bt»ery,  we  sho«ild  Sbbjc  in  petulance.  SonCences  ought 
aiways  to  rise  and  grow.' 
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I  must  obsenrts  however,  that  this  sort  of  full  and  oratorical 
climax,  can  neither  be  always  obtained,  nor  ought  to  be  alw><yf 
sought  after.  Only  some  kinds  of  writing  admit  such  sentem  ^: 
and,  to  study  them  too  frequently,  especially  if  the  subject  req>  ire 
not  so  much  pomp,  is  affected  and  disagreeable.  But  there  is  so  ne- 
ttling approaching  to  a  climax,  which  it  is  a  general  rule  to  stv  \j, 
^ne  decrescat  oratio,'  as  Quintilian  speaks,*  ^et  ne  fortiori  sub  ia<* 
gatur  aliquid  infirmius.'  A  weaker  assertion  or  proposition  8h<  aid 
never  come  after  a  stronger  one ;  and  when  our  sentence  consist  i  of 
two  members,  the  longest  should,  generally,  be  the  concluding  <  ne. 
There  is  a  twofold  reason  for  this  last  direction.  Periods^  thu;  di- 
vided, are  pronounced  more  easily;  and%ie  shortest  member  be- 
ing placed  first,  w&  carry  it  more  readily  in  our  memory  at  we 
proceed  to  the  second,  and  see  the  connexion  of  the  two  i  ore 
clearly.  Thus  to  say,  *  when  our  passions  have  forsaken  us.  we 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  them,'  is  oth 
more  graceful  and  more  clear,  than  to  begin  with  the  longest  >art 
of  the  proposition :  ^  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  tha'  we 
have  forsaken  our  passions,  when  they  have  forsaken  us.'  In  ;en- 
eral,  it  is  always  agreeable  to  find  a  sentence  rising  upon  us,  and 
growing  in  its  importance  to  the  very  last  word,  when  this  on- 
struction  can  be  managed  without  affectation,  or  unseasonable  p  mp. 
'  If  we  rise  yet  higher,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  very  beautifully,  and 
consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  ea  h  of 
them  attended  with  a  different  set  of  planets;  and  still  discover  .lew 
firmaments  and  new  lights,  that  are  sunk  farther  in  those  unfali  om- 
ahle  depths  of  aether ;  we  are  lost  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and 
worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  magnificence  and  immensi  y  ol 
Nature.'     (Spect  No.  420.)     Hence  follows  clearly, 

A  fifth  rule  for  the  strength  of  sentences,  which  is,  to  avoid  ;on« 
eluding  them  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  inconsidei  ible 
word.  Such  conclusions  are  always  enfeebling  and  degraring. 
There  are  sentences,  indeed,  where  the  stress  and  significancy  rest 
chiefly  upon  some  words  of  this  kind.  In  this  case,  they  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  circumstances,  but  as  the  capital  figures;  and 
ought,  in  propriety,  to  have  the  principal  place  allotted  them.  No 
fault,  for  instance,  can  be  found  with  this  sentence  of  Bolingbroke's: 
'  In  their  prosperity,  my  friends  shall  never  hear  of  me ;  in  their 
adversity,  always.'  Where  never  and  always,  being  emphatical 
words,  were  to  be  so  placed,  as  to  make  a  strong  impression.  But 
I  speak  now  of  those  inferior  parts  of  speech,  when  introduced  as 
circumstances,  or  as  qualifications  of  more  important  words.  In  such 
case,  they  should  always  be  disposed  of  in  the  least  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  period ;  and  so  classed  with  other  words  of  greater  dig* 
nity,  as  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  secondary  station. 

Agreeably  .to  this  rule,  we  should  always  avozl  concluding  witn 
any  of  those  particles,  which  mark  the  cases  of  nouns,  of,  to^jrofn^ 
wiihj  by.  For  instance,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  say,  <  Avarice  is 
a  crime  of  which  wise  men  are  often  guilty,'  than  to  say,  'Avarice 
ii  a  crimo  which  wise  men  are  often  guuty  of.'    This  is  a  phraseology 
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which  all  correct  writers  shun,  and  with  reason.  For  besides  the 
want  of  dignity  which  arises  from  those  monosyllables  at  the  end, 
the  imagination  cannot  avoid  resting,  for  a  little,  on  the  import  of 
the  word  which  closes  the  sentence:  and,  as  those  prepositions 
have  uo  import  of  their  own,«but  only  serve  to  point  out  the  rela- 
tions of  other  words,  it  is  disagreeable  for  the  mind  to  be  left  pausing 
jn  a  word,  which  does  not,  by  itself,  produce  any  idea,  nor  form 
■Qj  picture  in  the  fancy. 

For  the  same  reason,  verbs  which  are  used  in  a  compound  sense, 
with  some  of  these  prepositions,  are,  though  not  so  bad,  yet  stfll 
not  so  beautiful  conclusions  of  a  period ;  such  as,  bring  about ^  lay 
koldof^  come  over  to,  clear  up,  and  many  other  of  tliis  kind ;  instead 
of  which,  if  we  can  employ  a  simple  verb,  it  always  terminates  the 
sentence  with  more  strength.  Even  the  pronoun  tY,  though  it  has 
the  import  of  a  substantive  noun,  and  indeed  often  forces  itself  upon 
OS  unavoidably,  yet,  when  we  want  to  give  dignity  to  a  sentence, 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  in  tiie  conclusion ;  more  especially, 
when  it  is  joined  with  some  of  the  prepositions,  as,  tvith  it,  in  ityto 
it.  In  the  following  sentence  of  the  Spectator,  which  otherwise  is 
abundantly  noble,  the  bad  effect  of  this  close  is  sensible :  ^  There  is 
not  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  consideration 
in  relieion,  than  this,  of  the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul  makes 
towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  period 
in  it.'  (No.  ill.)  How  much  more  graceful  the  sentence,  if  it  had 
been  so  constructed  as  to  close  with  the  word  period. 

Besides  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase  which  expresses  a 
circumstance  only,  always  brings  up  the  rear  of  a  sentence  with  a 
bad  grace.  We  may  judge  of  this,  by  the  following  sentence 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke:  (Letter  on  the  State  of  Parties  at  the 
Accession  of  King  George  I.)  'Let  me,  therefore,  conclude  by 
repeating,  that  division  has  caused  all  the  mischief  we  lament ;  that 
anion  alone  can  retrieve  it;  and  that  a  great  advance  towards  this 
onion,  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  so  happily  begun,  so  successfully 
carried  on,  and  of  late  so  unaccountably  neglected;  to  say  no 
worse.^  This  last  phrase,  to  ^ay  no  worse,  occasions  a  sad  falling  off 
at  the  end ;  so  much  the  more  unhappy,  as  the  rest  of  the  period  is 
conducted  after  the  manner  of  a  climax,  which  we  expect  to  find 
growing  to  the  last. 

The  proper  disposition  of  such  circumstances  in  a  sentenee,  is 
often  attended  with  considerable  trouble,  in  order  to  adjust  them  so, 
as  shall  consist  equally  with  the  perspicuity  and  the  grace  of  the 
period.  Though  necessary  parts,  they  are,  however,  like  unshapely 
stones  in  a  building,  which  try  the  skill  of  an  artist,  where  to  place 
them  with  the  least  offence.  '  Jungantur,'  says  Quintilian,  '  quo 
congruunt  maxime ;  sicut  in  structural  saxorum  rudium,  etiam  ipsa 
enprmitas  mvenit  cui  applicari,  et  in  quo  possit  insis(jsre.'* 

*  <  Lei  them  be  inserted  wherever  the  happiest  place  for  them  can  be  found;  as  in  a 
structure  composed  of  rough  stones,  there  are  always  places  inhere  the  most  irreguUir 
4ijui  unshapel/  may  find  some  adjacent  one  to  which  it  cau  be  Joined,  and  som^  baaiff 
on  arfaich  it  may  resC*  ^ 
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The  close  is  always  an  unsuitable  place  for  them.  When. the 
sense  admits  it,  the  sooner  they  are  despatched,  generally  speaking, 
the  better;  that  the  more  important  and  significant  wonls  may  pos- 
sess the  last  place,  quite  disencumbered.  It  is  a  rule,  too,  never 
to  crowd  too  many  circumstances  togjBther,  bl>t  rather  to  inteiiqierse 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  sentence,  joined  with  the  capital  words 
on  which  they  depend;  provided  that  care  be  taken,  as  I  before 
directed,  not  to  clog  those  capital  words  with  them.  For  instance, 
when  Dean  Swift  says^  ^  What  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to 
your  Lordship,  some  time  ago,  in  coarersation,  was  not  a  new 
thought'  (Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.)  These  two  circomstan- 
tesy8ome  time  agOj  and  inconvenation,  which  are  here  put  together, 
would  have  had  a  better  efiect  disjoined  thus:  <  What  I  had  the 
honour,  sometime  ago,  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship  in  conver- 
Viation.'  And  in  the  following  sentence  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's: 
(Remarks  on  the  History  of  England. )  ^  A  monarchy,  limited  like 
ours,  may  be  placed,  for  aueht  I  know,  as  it  has  been  often  repre- 
sented, just  in  the  middle  point,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads,  oo 
Uie  one  hand,  to  tyranny,  and  on  the  other,  to  anarchy.'  The 
arrangement  would  have  been  happier  thus:  'A  monarchy,  limited 
tike  ours,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  placed,  as  it  has  often  been 
represented,  just  in  the  middle  point,'  &c. 

I  shall  give  only  one  rule  more,  relating  to  the  strength  of  a 
sentence,  which  is,  that  in  the  members  of  a  sentence,  where  two 
thing?  are  coippared  or  contrasted  to  each  other;  where  either  a  re* 
semblance  or  an  opposition  is  intended  to  be  expressed ;  s(Hne  re* 
semblance,  in  the  language  and  construction,  should  be  preserved. 
For  when  the  things  themselves  correspond  to  each  other,  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  words  correi^nding  too.  We  are  dis* 
appointed  when  it  is  otherwise;  and  the  con]q;)arison,  or  contrasts 
appears  more  imperfect  Thus,  when  Lord  Bolingfaroke  says» 
^  The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have  most  wit ;  the  serious  part 
of  mankmd,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side;'  (Dis- 
sert on  Parties,  Pref.)  the  oppontion  would  have  been  more  com- 
plete, if  he  had  said^  <  The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have 
most  wit;  the  serious,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side.' 
The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Pope's  preface  to  his  Homer,  fully 
exemplifies  the  rule  I  am  now  giving:  'Homer  was  the  greater 
genius;  Virgil,  the  better  artist;  in  the  one,  we  most  fcdmire  the 
man ;  in  the  other,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  us  with  a  command- 
ing impetuosity;  Virgil  leads  us  with  ui  attractive  majesty.  Ho- 
mer scatters  with  a  generous  profusion  \  Virgil  bestows  with  a  care- 
ful magnificence.  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with 
a  sudden  overflow;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with  a  constant 
'  stream.  And  when  we  look  upon  their  machines^  Homer  seems 
like  his  own  Jupiter,  in  his  terrors,  shaking  Olympus,  sc«ttering  the 
lightnings,  and  firing  the  heavens;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power,  in 
h's  benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for  empires, 
and  ordering  his  whole  creation.'  Periods  thus  constructed,  when 
introduced  with  propriety*  and  not  returning  too  often,  have  a  sen- 
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sible  beauty.  But  we  must  beware  of  carrying  our  attention  to  thifi 
beauty  too  far.  It  ought  only  to  be  occasionally  studied,  when 
comparison  or  opposition  of  objects  naturally  leads  to  it.  If  such 
a  construction  as  this  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  sentences,  it  leads  to  a 
disagreeble  uniformity;  produces  a  regularly  returning  clink  in 
the  period,  which  tires  the  ear;  and  plainly  discovers  affectation. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  style  of  Isocrates  is  faulty  in  this  respect; 
and  on  that  account,  by  some  of  their  best  critics,  particularly  by 
Dionysiusof  Halicarnassus,  he  is  severely  censured. 

This  finishes  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  sentences,  considered| 
with  respect  to  their  meaning,  under  the  three  heads  df  perspicuity, 
unity,  and  strength.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  insisted  fully, 
for  two  reasons:  First,  because  it  is  a  subject  which,  by  its  nature, 
can  be  rendered  more  didactic,  and  subjected  more  to  precise  rule, 
than  many  other  subjects  of  criticism :  and  next,  because  it  appears 
to  me  of  considerable  importance  and  use. 

For,  though  many  of  those  attentions  which  I  have  been  recom. 
mending,  may  appear  minute,  yet  their  effect,  upon  writing  and 
style,  is  much  greater  than  might  at  first  be  imagined.  A  senti* 
ment  which  is  expressed  in  a  period,  clearly,  neatly,  and  happily 
arranged,  makes  always  a  stronger  impression  on  the  mind,  than 
one  that  is  feeble  or  embarrassed.  Every  one  feels  this  upon  a 
comparison:  and  if  the  effect  be  sensible  in  one  sentence,  how 
much  more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or  composition,  that  is  made  up 
of  such  sentences  ? 

The  fundamental  rule  of  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  into 
which  all  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,^to  communi- 
cate, in  the  clearest  aqd  most  natural  order,  the  Jdeas  which  we 
mean  to  transfuse  into  fh^'ininds.of  others.  Every  arrangement 
that  does  most  justice  to  the  sense,  and  expresses  it  to  most  advan- 
tage, strikes  us  as  beautiful.  To  this  point  have  tended  all  the  rules 
I  have  given.  And,  indeed,  did  men  always  think  clearly,  and 
were  they,  at  the  same  time,  fully  masters  of  the  language  in  which 
they  write,  there  would  be  occasion  for  few  rules.  Their  sentences 
would  then,  of  course,  acquire  all  those  properties  of  precision, 
unity,  and  strength,  which  I  have  recommended.  For  we  may 
rest  assured,  that,  whenever  we  express  ourselves  ill,  there  is,besides 
tlie  mismanagement  of  language,  for  the  most  part,  some  mistake 
in  our  manner  of  conceiving  t^e  subject.  Embarrassed,  obscure, 
and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not  'always,  the  result  of  em- 
barrassed, obscure,  and  feeble  thought.  Thought  and  language 
act  and  re-act  upon  each  other  mutually.  Logic  and  rhetoiic  have 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  strict  connexion ;  and  he  that  i$ 
learning  to  arrange  his  sentences  with  accuracy  and  order,  is  learn* 
ing,  at  ihe  same  time,  to  think  with  accuracy  and  order;  an  oh^r- 
vation  Which  .alone  will  justify  all  the  care  and  attention  we  Imve 
bestewed  #n  this-subject 
,  U 
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aUESTlONS. 


What  does  our  author  term  the 
third  quality  of  a  correct  sentence ;  and 
what  does  he  mean  by  it?  Of  the  two 
former  qualities,  what  is  remarked; 
but  why  is  more  than  these  requisite  ? 
Wliai  IS  the  first  rule  given  for  pro- 
nicting  tlie  strenMh  of  a  sentence  ? 
With  what  may  uese,  sometimes,  be 
consistent,  but  they  always  have  what 
effect?  What  is  a  general  maxim? 
They  catmot  be  superfluous  without 
what;  and  what  follows?  What  ex- 
ample is  ^ven  to  illustrate  this  remark? 
What,  therefore,  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  exercises;  in  cor- 
recting what  we  have  written  ?  Here, 
what  should  be  employed;  and  what 
will  our  sentences  acquire,  when  thus 
retrenched  ?  Of  what,  however,  must 
we  be  careful;  and  why?  To  what 
must  some  regard  be  had ;  and  what 
must  be  left?  Besides  redundant  words. 
<^  what  should  sentences  be  cleared  i 
As  every  word  ought  to  present  a  new 
idea,  what  follows?  What  fault  stands 
opposed  to  ihkl  What  examples  are 
giveii  to  illustrate  this  remark  ?  In  both 
these  instances,  what  is  observed  of  the 
second  member  of  the  sentence ;  and 
what  remark  follows?  When  words 
are  multiplied,  without  a  corresponding 
multiplication  of  ideas,  what  is  their 
effect?  Afier  removing  superfluities, 
what  is  the  second  direction  given  for 
promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence  ? 
Of  these  little  words,  what  is  remarked  ? 
Why  cannot  a  particular  set  of  rules 
respecting  them  be  given?  What,  then, 
must  here  direct  us?  Of  the  splitting 
of  particles,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
example  is  given?  In  such  instances 
what  effect  is  produced ;  and  why  are 
we,  in  thought,  put  to  a  stand  ?  What 
do  some  wntera  needlee?!y  multiply? 
What  example  is  given  f  Where  is 
such  a  style  proper  ?  But,  in  the  ordi- 
nary c  irrent  of  discourse,  how  should 
we  express;  ourselves?  Where  do  other 
writers  make  it  a  practice  of  omitting 
the  relative  ?  What  examples  are 
given  ?  Of  this  eliptical  s^le,  what  is 
remarked?  How,  therefore,  should 
these  sentences  be  written?  What  is 
tlie  first  observation,  made  on  the  copu- 
lative and ;  and  what  sort  of  effect  nas 
it?  To  illustrate  this  remark,  from 
whom  is  an  example  taken;  and  of 
what  ii  he  speaking  ?  Repeat  the  pas- 


I  sage.  Here  are  how  many  amis?  Of 
tliis  agreeable  writer,  what  is  farther 
remarked?  Of  a  writer,  so  accurate  as 
Dean  Swif\,  what  is  strange  ?  Repeat 
the  sentence ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remark* 
ed  ?  What,  in  the  next  place,  is  worthy 
of  observation?  Who  makes  this  re- 
mark ;  what  examples  are  given ;  and 
what  is  said  of  them  ?  Hence,  wijat  fol 
lows  ?  What  examples  from  Lord  Bo 
lingbroke,  and  from  Ceesar,  are  given  to 
illustrate  this  observation?  Of  the  latter 
illustration,  what  is  remarked?  Wljy 
is  this  attention  to  the  copulative  of 
considerable  importance  to  all  who 
study  eloquence?  Hence,  for  what 
purpose,  are  the  omission,  and  the  re> 
petition  of  it,  respectively  used ;  and  for 
what  reason  ?  To  illustrate  this  more 
fully,  what  example  is  given  from  th« 
writings  of  the  apostle  Faul  ?  What  is 
the  third  rule  for  promoting  the  strength 
of  a  sentence  ?  what  must  every  one 
see;  and  what  is  equally  plain?  What, 
however,  cannot  be  ascertamed  by  any 
precise  rule?  With  what  must  this 
vary?  What  must  be  studied,  in  the 
first  place ;  and  of  the  nature  of  our 
language,  what  is  remarked?  In  our 
language,  where,  for  the  most  part, 
are  the  important  words  placed  f  To 
illustrate  this  remark,  what  example  is 
given ;  and  of  this  order,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Wliat.  however,  is  sometimes 
advantageous?  What  example  is 
given  from  Mr.  Pope  ?  From  the  great 
liberty  of  inversion,  what  advantage 
did  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  enjoy? 
Who  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  in 
this?  What  wastheconf>«*quence;  an^ 
why?  What  two  instances  are  ^ve& 
from  Mr.  Gordon,  to  illustrate  this  rfr 
mark  ?  But,  notwithstanding  these  in- 
stances of  our  language,  what  is  re- 
marked? What  example  illustratei 
this  remark;  and  of  it,  what  is  evident  ? 
Of  some  writers,  what  is  observed? 
what  instance  is  given ;  and  to  it,  what 
is  owing  ?  From  what  will  this  appear  ? 
Of  what  is  he  speaking  ?  Repeat  the 
passage.  Of  this  paasage,  what  is  ob» 
served  ?  On  opening  any  page  of  Mr« 
Addison,  what  will  wo  see?  What  ex- 
ample is  given?  How  does  this  style 
comnare  with  the  style  of  Lord 
Shafled)ury  ? 

Whether  we  practice  inverskm  or 
not,  what  is  a  pomt  of  great  moment? 


LECT.  XII.] 


QUESTIONS. 


IS8  » 


How  IB  thk  remark  flluBtratod  ?  How 
will  this  be  made  clearer  7  Repeat  h.  Of 
thk  sentence,  what  m  obterved?  What 
does  it  Gontam ;  yet  of  these,  what  is 
remarked?  Further  to  illustrate  this 
Mibject,  what  different  arran^i^ement  is 
^ven ;  and  what  is  said  of  it '?  What 
IS  the  fourth  rule  for  constructing  sen- 
tences with  Btrei^gth  ?  What  is  it  call- 
ed ;  and  how  is  it  always  considered  7 
Why  does  this  sort  of  arrangement 
nlease?  What  says  Quintilian?  Of  thk 
beauty,  whose  oratkxis  furnish  us  with 
many  excunples?  What  naturally  led 
h^iii  to  the  study  of  it :  and  what  does 
he  generally  do?  l^ltat  instance  k 
given  from  him,  and  also  from  Lord 
llolingbroke?  What  obseryatbn  must, 
boweven  be  made  ?  What  remark  ibl- 
lows?  What  k  there  approaching  to  a 
climax,  which  it  k  a  general  rule  to 
fUk>w?  What  twolbld  reason  k  there 
jbr  thk  last  direction  ?  What  illustm- 
tioQ  follows?  In  general^  what  k  al- 
ways a^^reeable  ?  What  lUustration  of 
thk  remark  k  given  from  Mr.  Addison? 
What  k  the  filth  rule  for  the  stnsngth 
of  sentences?   Of  such  conclusk)ns, 
what  k  observed  ?  There  are  sentences 
of  what  kind ;  and  in  thk  case,  what 
ibllows?   What  illustration  k  given 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke?  Of  what  parts 
of  speech  does  our  author  now  speak ; 
and  how  should  they  aiways  be  dispo- 
sed?  A^preeably  to  thk  rule^   what 
should  we  edways  avoid?  Wnat  in- 
stance k  noticed  ?  Why  do  all  correct 
writers  shun  thk  phraseobgy  ?  For  the 
same  reason,  what  verbs  should  we 
not  employ  in  closing  sentences?  In 
preference  to  which,  what  should  be 
used?  Of  the  pronoun  it  as  a  closing 
ivord,  what  k  remarkea ;  and  when, 
especially,  should  it  be  avoided?  In 
friiat  noble  sentence  from  the  Spectar 
tor.  is<the  bad  effect  of  thk  close  sen- 
sil)iy   perceived?    With    what  word 
should  it  have  closed?  Besides  parti- 
cles and  pronouns,  what  always  brings 
Qp  the  rear  of  a  sentence  with  a  bad 
^rnce?   By  what  sentence  may  we 
judge«of  tins?  Of  the  kstphras^  to 
tojf  no  morey  what  k  observed  ?  With 
what  k  the  proper  dkpofdtkn  of  such 
rircumelances  in  a  eentence  oilen  at- 
teniied;  and  why  7  What  says  Quin- 
liliau?  When  the  sense  admito  it, 
where  should  they  be  placed  ?  On  thk 
-subject,  what  rule  is  pven ;  and  with 
\vi  lilt  provision?  What  instance  follows? 


How  would  the  two  ciremnstancca 
some  time  ago^  and  in  contereaiion^ 
have  had  a  better  effect?  What  fur- 
ther illustratkn  m  given  from  .Lord 
Bolingbroke;  and  how  ma^  the  ar- 
rangement be  improved  *^  What  is  tlie 
last  rule  given,  relating  to  the  strength 
of  a  sentence?  Why  k  thk  rule  given? 
When  it  k  otherwise,  what  k  tl^  coi>- 
sequence  7  Thus,  what  says  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke ;  and  how  might  the  opposi- 
tkm  have  been  rendered  more  complete? 
Repeat  the  passage  from  Mr.  Pope's 
preface  to  hk  Homer,  which  fully  ex- 
emplifies  thk  rule?  Of  periods,  thus 
constructed,  what  k  remarked ;  out  of 
what  mtist  we  beware?  When  only 
ought  it  to  be  studied  ?  If  such  a  con- 
struction be  aimed  at  in  ail  our  senten- 
ces, what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Oi 
the  style  of  Isocrates,  among  the  an- 
cients, what  k  remarked?  Thk  re- 
mark, finishes  what?  For  what  two 
reasons  has  our  author  insisted  on  thk 
subject  fully:  and  why?  How  kthk 
illustrated?  In  what  does  every  one 
feel  thk ;  and  what  follows  7  What  k 
the  fundamental  rule  ibr  the  constmo- 
tkm  of  sentences?  What  arrangements 
strike  us  as  beautiful ;  and  to  this  point, 
what  have  tended?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances, would  there  be  occasion 
for  few  rules  7  What  properties  would 
their  sentences  then  acquire ;  and  whyl 
Of  what  are  embarrassed,  obscure,  and 
feeble  sentences^  the  result  7  What  have 
hereastrict connexion;  and  what  follows? 
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LECTURE  XIII. 


STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES....HARMONY. 

Hitherto  wehave  considered  sentences,  with  respect  to  their 
meaning,  under  the  heads  of  perspicuity,  unitj,  and  strength.  We 
are  now  to  consider  them,  with  respect  to  their  sound,  their  hat* 
mony  or  agreeableness  to  the  ear ;  which  was  the  last  quality  be-> 
longing  to  them  that  I  proposed  to  treat  of« 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense ;  yet  such  as  must  not 
be  disregarded.  For,  as  long  as  sounds  are  the  vehicle  of  convey- 
ance for  our  ideas,  there  will  be  always  a  very  considerable  connex* 
ion  between  the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and  the  nature  of  the  sound 
which  conveys  it  Pleasing  ideas  can  hardly  be  transmitted  to  the 
mind  by  means  of  harsh  and  disagreeable  sounds.  The  imagina- 
tion revolts  as  soon  as  it  hears  them  uttered.  <  Nihil,'  says  Quintilian, 
'potest  intrare  in  affectum,  quod  in  aure,  velut  quodam  vestibuloi 
ttatim  offendit.  '*  Music  has  naturally  a  great  power  over  all  men,  to 
prompt  and  facilitate  certain  emotions;  insomuch,  that  there  are 
Wdly  any  dispositions  which  we  wish  to  raise  in  otiiers,  but  certain 
sounds  may  be  found  concordant  to  those  dispositions,  and  tending 
to  promote  them.  Now,  language  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  this  power  of  music ;  a  circumstance  which  must 
needs  heighten  our  idea  of  language  as  a  wonderful  invention.  Not 
content  with  simply  interpreting  our  ideas  to  others,  it  can  give  them 
those  ideas  enforced  by  corresponding  sounds;  and,  to  the  pleasure 
of  communicating  thought,  can  add  the  new  and  separate  pleasure 
of  melody. 

In  the  harmony  of  periods,  two  things  may  be  considered.  First, 
agreeable  sound,  or  modulation  in  general,  without  any  particular 
expression :  Next,  the  sound  so  ordered,  as  to  become  expressive 
of  the  sense.  The  first  is  the  more  common;  the  second,  the  high- 
er beauty. 

First,  let  us  consider  agreeable  sound,  jn  general,  as  the  proper- 
ty of  a  well-constructed  sentence:  and,  as  it  was  of  prose  sentences 
we  have  hitherto  treated,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  them  under 
this  head.  This  beauty  of  musical  construction  in  prose,  it  is  plain, 
will  depend  upon  two  things;  the  choice  cf  words, and  the  arrange- 
ment of  them. 

I  begin  with  the  choice  of  words;  on  which  head,  there  fs  not 
much  to  be  said,  unless  I  were  to  descend  into  a  tedious  and  fiivo- 
(ous  detail  concerning  the  powers  of  the  several  letters,  o/  simple 
sounds,  of  which  speech  is  composed.     It  is  evident,  that  words 

*  Nothing  can  enter  into  the  affectiuni,  which  ttumblet  at  the  threshold  br  ofieo- 
diug  the  ear.' 
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are  most  agreeable  to  the  ear  which  are  composed  of  smooth  and 
liquid  soiiDcist  where  there  is  a  proper  intermixture  of  vowels  and 
consonants ;  without  too  many  harsh  consonants  rubbing  against  each 
other;  or  too  many  open  vowels  in  succession,  tp  cause  a  hiatus,  or 
disagreeable  aperture  of  the  mouth*  It  may  always  be  assumed  as 
a  principle,  that  whatever  sounds  are  difficult  in  pronunciation,  are, 
in  the  same  proportion,  harsh  and  painful  to  the  ear.  Vowels  give 
softness;  consonants,  strength  to  the  sound  of  words.  The  music 
of  language  requires  a  just  proportion  of  both;  and  will  be  hurt, 
will  be  rendered  either  grating  or  effeminate,by  an  excess  of  eitlier 
Long  words  are  commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  mono- 
ayliableai.  They  please  it  by  the  composition,  or  succession  of  sounds 
which  they  present  to  it:  and  accordingly,  the  most  musical  lan- 
guages abound  most  in  them.  Among  words  of  any  length,  those 
are  the  most  musical,  which  do  not  run  wholly  either  upon  long  ot 
short  syllables,  but  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  of  them ;  such  ai 
repent f  produce  f  velocity  ^  celerity ^  inclependentj  impetuosity. 

The  next  head,  respecting  the  harmony  which  results  from  a 
proper  arrangement  of  the  words  and  members  of  a  period,  is  more 
complex,  and  of  greater  nicety.  For^  let  the  words  themselves  be 
ever  so  well  chosen,  and  well  sounding,  yet,  if  they  be  ill  disposed, 
the  music  of  the  sentence  is  utterly  lost  In  the  harmonious  struc- 
ture and  disposition  of  periods,  no  writer  whatever,  ancient  or 
modem,  equals  Cicero.  He  had  studied  this  with  care;  and  was 
fond,  perhaps  to  excess,  of  what  he  calls,  the  *  Plena  ac  numerosa 
oratio.'  We  need  only  open  his  writings  to  find  instances  that  will 
render  the  efiect  of  musical  language  sensible  to  every  ear.  What 
for  example,  can  be  more  full,  round,  and  swelling,  than  the  follow 
ing  sentence  of  the  4th  Oration  against  Catiline  ?  ^  Cogitate  quan 
tis  labonbus  fundatum  imperium,  quanta  virtute  stabilitam  liberta* 
tern,  quanta  Deorum  benignitate  auctas  exaggeratasque  fortunas, 
una  nox  pene  delerit'  In  English,  we  may  take,  for  an  instance  of 
a  musical  sentence,  the  following  from  Milton,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Education:  ^  We  shall  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  laborious  indeed, 
at  the  fir^  ascent;  but  else,  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly 
prospects,  and  melodious  soundsyon  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Or* 
pheus  was  not  more  charming.'  Every  thing  in  this  sentence  con* 
spires  to  promote  the  harmony.,  The  words  are  happily  chosen ; 
full  of  liquid  and  soft  sounds;  lalmnoua^  smooth,  green,goodlyj  me* 
locUauSf  charming:  and  these  words  so  artfully  arranged,  that  were 
we  to  alter  the  collocation  of  any  one  of  them,  we  should,  present- 
h%  be  sensible  of  the  melody  sufiering.  For,  let  us  observe,  how 
finely  the  members  of  the  period  swell  one  above  another.  '  So 
smooth,  so  green'— ^  so  full  of  goodly  prospects,  and  melodious 
sounds  on  every  side;' — ^till  the  ear,  prepared  by  this  gradual  rise, 
is  conducted  to  that  full  close  on  which  it  rests  with  pleasure ; — ^  that 
the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.' 

The  structure  of  periods,  then,  being  susceptible  of  a  very  sen- 
sible melody,  our  next  inquiry  should  be,  how  this  melodious 
^waiuture  is  formed,  what  are  the  principles  of  it,  and  by  what  laws 
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it  is  regulated  ?  And,  upon  this  subject,  were  I  to  follow  the  ancient 
rhetoricians,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  a  great  variety  of  rules.  For 
here  they  have  entered  into  a  very  minute  and  pulicular  detail; 
more  particular,  indeed,  than  on  any  other  head  that  regards  lan^ 
guage.  They  hold,  that  to  prose  as  well  as  to  verse,  there  belong 
certain  numbers,  less  strict,  indeed,  yet  such  as  can  be  ascertained 
by  rule.  They  go  so  far  as  to  specify  the  feet  as  they  are  called, 
that  is,  the  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  which  should  en- 
ter into  the  different  members  of  a  sentence,  and  to  show  what  the 
effect  of  each  of  these  will  be.  Wherever  they  treat  of  the  struc- 
ture of  sentences,  it  is  always  the  music  of  them  that  makes  the 
principal  object  Cicero  and  Quintilian  are  full  of  this.  The 
other  qualities  of  precision,  unity,  and  strength,  which  we  consider 
as  of  chief  importance,  they  handle  slightly ;  but  when  they  come 
to  the  ^junctura  et  numeruSy  the  modulation  and  harmony,  there 
they  are  copious.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  one  of  the  most  ju- 
dicious critics  of  antiquity,  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  Composition 
qf  Words  in  a  Sentence^  which  is  altogether  confined  to  their  musical 
effect  He  makes  the  excellency  of  a  sentence  to  consist  in  four 
things ;  first,  in  the  sweetness  of  single  sounds ;  secondly,  in  the  com- 
position of  sounds,  that  is,  the  numbers  or  feet;  thirdly,  in  change  or 
variety  of  sound ;  and  fourthly,  in  sound  suited  to  the  sense.  Cfn  all 
these  points  he  writes  with  great  accuracy  and  refinement :  and  is  very 
worthy  of  being  consulted;  though  were  one  now  to  write  a  book 
on  the  structure  of  sentences,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  subject 
treated  of  in  a  more  extensive  manner. 

In  modern  times,  this  whole  subject  of  the  musical  structure  of 
discourse,  it  is  plain,  has  been  much  less  studied;  and  indeed,  for 
several  reasons,  can  be  much  less  subjected  to  rule.  The  reasons, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give,  both  to  justify  my  not  following  the 
tract  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  on  this  subject,  and  to  show  how  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  a  part  of  composition,  which  once  made  so 
conspicuous  a  figure,  now  draws  much  less  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ancient  languages,  I  mean  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman,  were  much  more  susceptible  than  ours,  of  the  graces 
and  the  powers  of  melody.  The  quantities  of  their  syllables  were 
more  fixed  and  determined ;  their  words  were  longer  and  more  sono- 
rous ;  their  method  of  varying  the  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
both  introduced  a  greater  vanety  of  liquid  sounds,  and  freed  them 
from  that  multiplicity  of  little  auxiliary  words  which  we  are  oblig- 
ed to  employ ;  and  what  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  the  ih- 
versions  which  their  languages  allowed,  gave  them  the  power  of  pla- 
cing their  words'  in  whatever  order  was  most  suited  to  a  musical  ai^ 
rangement  All  these  were  great  advantages  which  they  enjoyed 
above  us,  for  harmony  of  period. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  former  especially, 
were,  in  truth,  much  more  musical  nations  than  we;  their  genius 
was  more  turned  to  delight  in  the  melody  of  speech.  Music  is 
known  to  have  been  a  more  extensive  art  among  them  than  it  is 
with  us;  more  generally  studied,  and  applied  to  a  greater  variety 
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of  objects.  Several  learned  men,  particularly  tlie  Ahhi  da  Bo9| 
in  his  Reflections  on  Poetry  and  Painting,  have  clearly  proved, 
that  the  theatrical  compositions  of  the  ancients,  both  their  tragedies 
and  comedies,  were  set  to  a  kind  of  music.  Whence  the  modoa 
fecity  and  the  tibiia  dextris  et  nnistria,  prefixed  to  the  editions  of 
Terence's  plays.  All  sort  of  declamation  and  public  speaking,  was 
canied  on  by  them  in  a  much  more  musical  tone  than  it  is  among 
OS.  I :  approached  to  a  kind  of  chanting  or  recitativfe.  Among  the 
Athenians,  there  was  what  was  called  the  Nomic  melody ;  or  a  par- 
ticular measure  prescribed  to  the  public  officers,  in  which  tfiey  were 
to  promulgate  tlie  laws  to  the  people ;  lest,  by  reading  them  with 
improper  tones,  the  laws  might  be  exposed  to  contempt  Among 
the  Romans,  there  is  a  noted  story  of  G.  Gracchus,  when  he  was 
declaiming  in  public,  having  a  musician  standing  at  his  back,  in  or* 
der  to  give  him  the  proper  tones  with  a  pipe  or  flute.  Even  when 
pronouncing  those  terrible  tribunitial  harangues,  by  which  he  in- 
flamed the  one  half  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  against  the  other; 
this  attention  to  tlie  music  of  speech  was,  in  those  times,  it 
seems,  thought  necessary  to  success.  Quintilian,  though  he  con* 
demns  the  excess  of  this  sort  of  pronunciation,  yet  allows  a  ^  can* 
tus  obscurior'  to  be  a  beauty  in  a  public  speaker.  Hence,  that 
variety  of  accents,  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex,  which  we  find 
marked  upon  the  Greek  syllables,  to  express,  not  the  quantity  of 
them,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were  to  be  spoken;  the  appli- 
cation of  which  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  us.  And  though  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  mark  those  accents  in  their  writing,  yet  it  appears  from 
Quintilian,  that  they  used  them  in  pronunciation :  ^  Quantum  quakj 
says  he,^comparantes  gravi,  interrogantes  acuto  tenore  concludunt' 
As,  musiCy  then,  was  an  object  much  more  attended  to  in  speech, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, than  it  is  with  us;  as,  in  all  kinds  of 
public  speaking,  they  employed  a  much  greater  variety  of  notes, 
of  tones  or  inflections  of  voice,  than  we  use;  this  is  one  clear  rea- 
son of  their  paying  a  greater  attention  to  that  construction  of  sen- 
tences, which  might  best  suit  this  musical  pronunciation. 

It  is  farther  known,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  genius  of  their 
languages,  and  of  their  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  the  musical 
arrangement  of  sentences  did,  in  fact,  produce  a  greater  effect  in 
public  speaking  among  them,  than  it  could  possibly  do  in  any  mD* 
dem  oration ;  another  reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more  studied. 
Cicero,  in  his  treatise,  entitled.  Oratory  tells  us,  'Conciones  8»])e 
exclamare  vidi,  cum  verba  apte  cecidissent.  Id  enim  expectant 
aures.'*  And  he  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  an 
harmonious  period  upon  a  whole  assembly,  from  a  sentence  of  one 
of  Carbo's  orations,  spoken  in  his  hearing.  The  sentence  was, 
'Patris  dictum  sapiens  temeritas  filii  comprobavit'  By  means  of 
the  sound  of  which,  alone,  he  tells  us, '  Tantus  clamor  conciooia 


*  'I  hftTe  often  b«en  witness  to  bunts  of  exclamation  in  the  public  assemblies,  wbeu 
««nteiicet  closed  uusicallv ;  for  thai  is  a  pleasure  which  4he  ear  expects.* 
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excitatufl  est,  ut  prorsus  admirable  esset'  He  makes  us  i  emark  the 
feet  of  which  these  words  consist^  to  which  he  ascribes  the  power 
of  the  melody;  and  shows  how,  by  altering  the  collocation,  the 
whole  effect  would  be  lost;  as  thus:  'Fatris  -dictum  sapiens  com* 
probavit  temeritas  filii/  Now  though  it  be  true  that  Carbons  sen- 
tence is  extremely  musical,  and  would  be  agreeable,  at  thb  day,  to 
an  audience^  yet  I  cannot  belieye  that  an  English  sentence,  equally 
harmonious,  ^ould,  by  its  harmony  alone,  produce  any  such  effect 
on  a  British  audience,  or  excite  any  such  wonderful  applause  and 
adpiiration,  as  Cicero  informs  us  this  of  Carbo  produced.  Our 
northern  ears  are  too  coarse  and  obtuse.  The  melody  of  speech 
has  leas  power  over  us;  and  by  our  simpler  and  plainer  method  of 
uttering  words,  speech  is,  in  truth,  accompanied  with  less  melody 
than  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.* 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion,thatitisin  vain  to  think  of 
bestowing  the  same  attention  upon  the  harmonious  structure  of 
our  sentences,  that  was  bestowed  by  these  ancient  nations.     The 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  critics,  on  this  head,  has  misled 
some  to  imagine,  that  it  might  be  equally  applied  to  our  tongue; 
and  that  our  prose  writing  might  be  regulated  by  spondees  and 
trochees,  and  iambus's  and  paeons,  and  other  metrical  feet    But 
first,  our  words  cannot  be  measured,  or,  at  least,  can  be  measured 
very  imperfectly  by  any  feet  of  this  kind.    For,  the  Quantity,  the 
length,  and  shortness  of  our  syllables,  is  far  from  bemg  so  fixed 
and  subjected  to  rule,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues ;  but 
very  of^n  left  arbitrary,  and  determined  bv  the  emphasis,  and  the 
sense.    Next,  though  our  prose  could  admit  of  such  metrical  regu- 
lation, yet,  from  our  plainer  method  of  pronouncing  all  sorts  of  dis- 
course, the  effect  would  not  be  at  all  so  sensible  to  the  eai ,  nor  be 
relished  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans : 
and,  lastly,  this  whole  doctrine  about  the  measures  and  numbers  of 
prose,  even  as  it  is  delivered  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  themselves, 
IS,  in  truth,  in  a  great  measure,  loose  and  uncertain.     It  appears, 
indeed,  that  the  melody  of  discourse  was  a  matter  of  infinitely  more 
attention  to  them,  than  ever  it  has  been  to  the  modems.  But,  though 
they  write  a  great  ^al  about  it,  they  have  never  been  able  to  re 
duce  it  to  any  rules  which  could  be  of  real  use  in  practice.     If  we 
consult  Cicero's  Orator,  where  this  point  is  discussed  with  the  most 
minuteness,  we  shall  see  how  much  these  ancient  critics  differed 
from  one  another,  about  the  feet  proper  for  the  conclusion,  and 
other  parts  of  a  sentence;  and  how  much,  after  all,  was  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  ear.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  give  precise  rules 
concerning  this  matter,in  any  language ;  as  all  prosecomposition  must 
be  allowed  to  run  loose  in  its  numbers;  andaccordingas  the  tenour  of  a 
discourse  varies,  the  modulation  of  sentences  must  vary  infinitely. 

^  <  In  Tena  quidem,  theotra  tota  ezclamant  ti  liiit  ana  tyllaba  aut  brerior  am 
longior.  Nee  rob  multitudo  pedes  norit,  nee  nUot  nuineroi  tenet ;  nee  Qlud  quod 
»flendit,  aut  cor,  aut  in  quo  oiTendai,  inteDigit ;  et  tamen  onunium  longHndinvm  at 
breritatnm  in  lonis  tieot  acotannn,  fpraTiumqna  ▼oeam,  Judiciani  ipsa  natnra  in 
anribiis  nottris  coilocaTit.'  C10KB9.  Orator,  c.  6. 
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But,  although  I  apprehend  that  this  musical  airangemetit  can- 
not be  reduced  into  a  system,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  a 
quality  to  be  neglected  in  composition.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold 
its  effect  to  be  very  considerable;  and  that  every  one  who  studies 
to  wfhe  with  grace,  much  more,  who  seeks  to  pronounce  in  public 
with  success,  will  bo  obliged  to  attend  to  it  not  a  little.  But  it  is 
his  ear,  cultivated  by  attention  and  practice,  that  must  chiefly  di- 
rect him  ;  for  any  rules  that  can  be  given  on  this  subject,  are 
very  general.  Some  rules,  however,  there  are,  which  may  be  of 
use  to  form  the  ear  to  the  proper  harmony  of  discourse.  I  proceed 
to  mention  such  as  appear  to  me  most  material. 

There  are  two  things  on  which  the  music  of  a  sentence  chiefly 
depends.  These  are  the  proper  distribution  of  the  several  members 
of  it;  and,  the  close  or  cadence  of  the  whole. 

First,  I  say,  the  distribution  of  the  several  members  is  to  be 
carefully  attended  to.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that 
whatever  is  easy  and  agreeable  to  the  organs  of  speech,  always 
sounds  grateful  to  the  ear.  While  a  period  is  going  on,  the  termi- 
nation of  each  of  its  members  forms  a  pause,  or  rest,  in  pronounc- 
ing :  and  these  rests  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  make  the  course 
of  the  breathing  easy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  should  fall  at  such 
distances,  as  to  bear  a  certain  musical  proportion  to  each  other. 
This  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples.  The  following  sentence 
is  from  Archbishop  Tillotson :  <  This  discourse  concerning  the  easi- 
ness of  God's  commands,  does,  all  along,  suppose  and  acknow- 
ledge the  difficulties  of  the  first  entrance  upon  a  religious  course ; 
except  only  in  those  persons  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  be 
trained  up  to  religion  by  the  easy  and  insensible  degrees  of  a  pious 
and  virtuous  education.'  Here  there  is  no  harmony;  nay,  there  is 
some  degree  of  harshness  and  unpleasantness;  owing  principally  to 
this,  that  there  is,  properly,  no  more  than  one  pause  or  rest  in 
the  sentence,  falling  betwixt  the  two  members  into  which  it  is  divided, 
each  6f  which  is  so  long  as  to  occasion  a  considerable  stretch  of  the 
breath  in  pronouncing  it. 

Observe,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ease  with  which  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  from  Sir  William  Temple,  glides  along,  and  the 
graceful  intervals  at  which  the  pauses  are  placed.  He  is  speaking 
sarcastically  of  man :  ^  But,  God  be  thanked,  his  pride  is  greater 
than  his  ignorance,  and  what  he  wants  in  knowledge,  he  supplies 
by  sufficiency.  When  he  has  looked  aliout  him,  as  far  as  he  can, 
he  concludes,  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen ;  when  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  when  he  has  shot  his 
l)est,  he  is  sure  none  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  shoot  better,  or  beyond 
it  His  own  reason  he  holds  to  be  the  certain  measure  of  truth;  and 
his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  possible  in  nature.'*     Here  every 

*  Or  Uiii  faditance.  He  b  addressing  himself  toLaUy  Essex,  upon  Uie  death  of  h«*r 
child:  <  I  was  once  in  hope,  that  what  was  so  violent  could  not  be  long:  but,  when  I  oo* 
serred  jour  grief  to  grow  stronger  with  age,  and  to  increase,  like  a  stream,  the  faTther 
it  ran;  when  1  saw  it  draw  out  to  such  unhappj  consequences,  and  to  threnlen,  nolcM 
cbaa  joor  child,  jour  health,  and  your  life,  1  could  no  longer  forbear  this  tniemnvrm 
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thiii^  IS,  at  once,  easy  to  the  breath,  and  grateful  to  the  ear; 
and.,  it  is  this  sort  of  flowing  measure,  this  regular  and  proportional 
division  of  the  members  of  his  sentences  which  renders  Sir  WiU 
liam  Temple's  style  always  agreeable.  I  must  observe  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  sentence,  with  too  many  rests,  and  these  placed  at  in- 
tervals too  apparently  measured  and  regular,  is  apt  to  savour  oj 
affectation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is,  the  close  or  cadence  of  the* 
whole  sentence,  which,  as  it  is  always  the  part  most  sensible  to  the 
ear,  demands  the  greatest  care.  Sq  Quintilian ;  ^Non  igitur  du* 
rum  sit,  neque  abruptum,  quo  animi,  velut,  respirant  ac  rcficiuntur- 
Hsec  est  sedes  orationis;  hoc  auditor  expectat;  hie  laus  omnis  de* 
clamaL^*  The  only  important  rule  that  can  be  given  here,  is,  that 
when  we  aim  at  dignity  or  elevation,  the  sound  should  be  made  to 
grow  to  the  last;  the  longest  members  of  the  period,  and  the  fullest 
and  most  sonorous  words,  should  be  reserved  to  the  conclusion. 
As  an  example  of  this,  the  following  sentence  of  Mr.  Addison's 
may  be  given:  ^It  fills  the  mind  (speaking  of  sight)  with  tlie 
largest  variety  of  ideas;  convers^es  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest 
distance;  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired 
or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.'  Every  reader  must  be 
sensible  of  a  beauty  here,  both  in  the  proper  division  of  the  mem- 
bers and  pauses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  rounded, 
and  conducted  to  a  full  and  harmonious  close. 

The  same  holds  in  melody,  that  I  observe  to  take  place  with  re- 
spect to  significancy :  that  a  falling  off  at  the  end,  always  hurts  great- 
ly. For  this  reason,  particles^  pronouns,  and  little  words,  are  as  un- 
gracious to  the  ear,  at  the  conclusion,  as  I  formerly  showed  they 
were  inconsistent  with  strength  of  expression.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  the  sense  and  the  sound  have  here  a  mutual  influence*on 
each  other.  That  which  hurts  the  ear  seems  to  mar  the  strength  of 
the  meaning:  and  that  which  really  degrades  the  sense,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  primary  effect,  appears  also  to  have  a  bad  sound.  How 
disagreeable  is  the  following  sentence  of  an  author,  speaking  of  the 
Trinity!  ^ It  is  a  mystery  which  we  firmly  believe  the  truth  of, 
and  humbly  adore  the  depth  of.'  And  how  easily  might  it  have 
been  mended  by  this  transposition !  ^  It  is  a  mystery,  the  truth  of 
which  we  firmly  believe,  and  the  depth  of  which  we  humbly  adore.' 
In  general  it  seems  to  hold,  that  a  musical  close,  in  our  language, 
requires  either  the  last  syllable,  or  the  last  but  one,  to  be  a  long 
syllable.  Words  which  consist  only  of  short  syllables,  as,  con- 
trary^ particular^  retrospect^  seldom  conclude  a  sentence  bar- 

■or  end  it  without  begf^ng  of  you,  for  God*s  sake  and  for  your  own,  for  your  diildrra 
and  your  friends,  your  country  and  your  family,  that  you  would  no  longer  abando* 
yourself  to  a  disconsolate  passion ;  but  that  you  wcndd  at  length  awaken  your  piety, 
give  way  to  your  prudence,  or,  at  least,  rouse  the  huTtocible  spirit  of  the  Percys,  that 
■erer  yet  shrunk  at  any  disaster.* 

*  '  Let  there  be  notliing  harsh  or  abrupt  in  tKe  concfasion  of  the  sentence,  on  whkt 
ihe  mind  pauses  and  rests.  This  is  the  most  material  part  in  the  structure  of  discoi  m^ 
iicre  every  bearer  expects  to  be  gratified;  here  his  applause  breaks  forth.' 
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moniouslj,  unless  a  run  of  long  syllables,  before,  has  rendered  then 
sf^reeable  to  the  ear. 

It  1}  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  sentences  so  constructed 
as  to  make  the  sound  always  swell  aitf^  grow  towards  the  end,  and  to 
rest  either  on  a  long  or  a  peitult  long  syllable,  give  a  discourse  the 
tone  of  declamation.  The  ear  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
melody,  and  is  apt  to  be  cloyed  with  it  If  we  would  keep  up  the 
attention  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  if  we  would  preserve  vivacity  and 
strength  in  our  composition,  we  must  be  very  attentive  to  vary  our 
measures.  This  r^ards  the  distribution  of  the  members,  as  well 
as  the  cadence  of  the  period.  Sentences  constructed  in  a  similar 
manner,  with  the  pauses  falling  at  equal  intervals,  should  never  follow 
one  another.  Short  sentences  should  be  intermixed  with  long  and 
swelling  ones,  to  render  discourse  sprightly,  as  well  as  magnificent 
Even  ducords,  properly  introduced,  abrupt  sounds,  departures  from 
regular  cadence,  have  sometimes  a  good  effect  Monotony  is  a 
great  fault  into  which  writers  are  apt  to  fall,  who  are  fond  of  harmo<^ 
nious  arrangement :  and  to  have  only  one  tune,  or  measure,  is  not 
much  better  than  having  none  at  all.  A  very  vulgar  ear  will  enable 
a  writer  to  catch  some  one  melody,  and  to  form  the  run  of  his  sen- 
tences according  to  it ;  which  soon  proves  disgusting.  But  a  just 
and  correct  car  is  requisite  for  varying  and  diversifying  the  melody; 
and  hence  we  so  seldom  meet  with  authors,  who  are  remarkably  hap- 
py in  this  respect 

Though  attention  to  the  music  of  sentences  must  not  be  neglect- 
ed, yet  it  must  also  be  kept  within  proper  bounds:  for  all  appear- 
ances of  an  author's  affecting  harmony,  are  disagreeable:  especially 
when  the  love  of  it  betrays  him  so  far,  as  to  sacrifice,  in  any  in- 
stance, perspicuity,  precision,  or  strength  of  sentiment,  to  sound. 
All  unmeaning  words,  introduced  merely  to  round  the  period,  or  fill 
up  the  melody,  complementa  numerorum^  as  Cicero  calls  them,  are 
sreat  blemishes  in  writing.  They  are  child  ish  and  puerile  ornaments 
by  which  a  sentence  always  loses  more  in  point  of  weight,  than  it 
can  gain  by  such  additions  to  the  beauty  of  its  sound.  Sense  has  its 
own  harmony,  as  well  as  sound ;  and,  where  the  sense  of  a  period  is 
expressed  with  clearness,  force,  and  dignity,  it  will  seldom  happen 
but  the  words  will  strike  the  ear  agreeably;  at  least,  a  very 
moderate  attention  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  making  the  cadence  of 
such  a  period  pleasing:  and  the  effect  of  greater  attention  is  often 
no  other,  than  to  render  composition  languid  and  enervated.  After 
ail  the  labour  which  Quintilian  bestows  on  regulating  the  measures  of 
prose,  he  comes  at  last,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  to  this  conclusion: 
'In  universum,  si  sit  necesse,  duram  potius  atque  asperam  compositio- 
nem  malimesse,  quam  effeminatamac  enervem,  qualis  apud  multos^ 
Idedque,  vincta  quaedam  de  industria  sunt  solvenda,  ne  laborata  vide- 
antur;  neque  ulium  idoneum  aut  aptum  verbum  praetermittamus, 

gratia  lenitatis.'*     (Lib.  ix.  c.  4.) 

—^■^^—— 

*  *  Upon   the  whole,  I  wouM    ra*her   choose    that  composition    should   appear 
rojgb  and  harsh,  if  thai  be  necessary,  than  that  it  should  be  enervatc|l  and  elfaaa  ' 
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Cicero,  as  I  before  observed,  is  one  of  the  most  remaikable  pat 
terns  of  a  harmonious  style.  His  love  of  it,  however,  is  too  visible, 
and  the  pomp  of  his  numbers  sometimes  detracts  frcMn  his  strength. 
That  noted  close  of  his,  e»s^  yideatur*  which,  in  the  Oration  rro 
Lege  Manilla,  occurs  eleven  times,  es^sed  him  to  censure  among 
his  contemporaries.  We  must  observe,  however,  in  defence  of  this 
great  orator,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  union,in  tus  style,  <tf  harmo- 
ny with  ease,  which  is  always  a  great  beauty ;  and  if  his  harmony  be 
studied,  that  study  appears  to  have  cost  him  little  trouble. 

Among  our  English  classics,  not  many  are  distinguished  for  musi- 
cal arrangment  Milton,  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  has  very  fine- 
ly turned  periods ;  but  the  writers  o(  his  age  indulged  a  liberty  of 
inversion,  which  now  would  be  reckoned  contrary  to  purity  of 
style;  ana  though  this  allowed  their  sentences  to  be  more' stately 
and  sonorous,  yet  it  gave  them  too  much  of  a  Latinised  consUiietion 
and  order.  Of  later  writers,  Shaftesbury  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  correct  in  his  numbers.  As  his  ear  was  delicate,  he  has  at- 
tended to  music  in  all  his  sentences;  and  he  is  peculiarly  happy  in 
this  respect,  that  he  has  avoided  the  monotony  into  which  writers, 
who  study  tJie  grace  of  sound,  are  verv  apt  to  fall;  having  diversi- 
fied his  periods  with  great  variety.  Mr.  Addison  has  fuso  muck 
harmony  in  his  fltyle ;  more  easy  and  smooth,  but  less  varied,  than 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  Sir  William  Temple  is,  in  general,  very  flowinf^ 
and  agreeable.  Archbishop  Tillotson,  is  too  often  careless  and 
laneuid ;  and  is  much  outdone  by  Bii»hop  Atterbury  in  the  miisio 
of  his  periods.  Dean  Swift  despised  musical  arrangement  alto- 
gether. 

Hitherto  I  have  discoursed  of  agreeable  sound,  or  modulatwn,  ia 
general.  It  yet  remains  to  treat  of  a  hi^er  b^uty  of  this  kind  ; 
the  sound  adapted  to  the  sense.  The  former  was  no  more  than  a 
simple  accompaniment,  to  please  the  ear;  the  latter  supposes  a  pe 
eullar  expression  given  to  the  music  We  may  remark  two  degrees 
of  it:  First,  the  current  of  sound,  adapted  to  the  tenour  of  a  dis 
course;  next,  a  particular  resemblance  effected  between  some  ob- 
ject and  the  sounds  that  are  employed  in  describing  it 

First,  I  say,  the  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to  the  teno'ir  of 
a  discourse.  Sounds  have,  in  many  respects,  a  correspondence  witk 
our  ideas;  partly  natural,  partly  tiie  effect  of  artificial  associations 
Hence  it  happens,  that  any  one  modulation  of  sound  continued,  im 
prints  on  our  style  a  certain  character  and  expression.  Sentences  con- 
structed with  the  Ciceronian  fulness  and  swell,  produce  the  impression 
of  what  is  important,  magnificent,  sedate:  for  this  is  the  natural  tone 
which  such  a  course  of  sentiment  -assumes.  But  they  suit  no  vio. 
lent  passion,  no  eanr  reasoning,  no  familiar  address.  These  always 
require  measures  brisker,  easier,  and  often  more  abiupt    And, 


inaw,  tucfa  •■  we  find  the  ityle  of  too  manj.  Some  icntences,  therefore,  which  we 
have  itudioaslT  formrd  faito  aielod  j,  ihonld  be  thrown  loose  that  thejr  nay  not  teem 
too  much  laboured  X  nor  ought  we  ever  to  omit  any  proper  or  icprewire  woffd»lbrt>e 
lake  of  wnnothinf  a  period.' 
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therefore,  to  swell,  or  to  let  down  the  periods,  as  the  subject  de* 
mands,  is  a  yery^important  rule  in  oratory.  No  one  tenour,  what- 
ever, supposing  it  to  produce  no  bad  effect  from  satiety,  will  answer 
to  all  dif(erent compositions;  nor  even  to  all' the  parts  of  the  same 
composition.  It  were  as  absurd  to  write  a  panegyric,  and  an  in  vec- 
Uve,  in  a  style  of  the  same  cadence,  as  to  set  the  words  of  a  tender 
love-song  to  the  air  of  a  warlike  march. 

Observe,  I  ow  finely  the  following  sentence  of  Cicero,  is  adapted 
to  represent  the  tranquillity  and  ease  of  a  satisfied  state.  <  Etsi  ho- 
mini  nihil  est  magis  optandum  quam  prospera,  equabilis,  perpetua- 
que  fortma,  secundo  vits  sine  ulla  onensione  cursu ;  tamen,  si  mihi 
tranquilla  etplacata  omnia  fuissentincredibili  quidam  et  peni  divi* 
ni,  qui  nunc  vestro  beneficio  fruor,  Itttitiae  voluptate  caruissem.'* 
Nothing  was  ever  more  perfect  in  its  kind :  it  paints,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  to  the  ear.  But,  who  would  not  have  laughed,  if  Cicero  had 
employed  such  periods,  or  such  a  cadence  as  this,  in  inveighing 
against  Mark  Antony,  or  Catiline  ?  What  is  requisite,  therefore,  is, 
that  we  previously  fix,  in  our  mind,  a  just  idea  of  the  general  tone 
of  sound  which  suits  our  subject;  that  is,  which  the  sentiments  we 
are  to  express  most  naturally  assume,  and  in  which  they  most  com- 
monly vent  themselves ;  whether  round  or  smooth,  or  stately  and 
solemn,  or  brisk  and  quick,  or  interrupted  and  abrupt  This  gene- 
ral idea  must  direct  the  modulaition  of  our  periods;  to  speak  in  the 
style  of  music,  most  give  us  the  key  note,  must  form  the  ground  of 
the  melody;  varied  and  diversified  in  parts,  according  as  eithesr  our 
sentiments  are  diversified,  or  as  is  requisite  for  producing  a  suitable 
variety  to  gratify  the  ear. 

It  may  1^  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translators  of  the  Bible  have 
often  been  happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  subject  Grave, 
solemn,  and  majestic  subjects,  undoubtedly  require  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  words  as  runs  much  on  long  syllables ;  and,  particularly,  they 
require  the  close  to  rest  upon  such.  The  very  first  verses  of  the 
Bible,  are  remarkable  for  this  melody ; '  In  the  beginning,  God  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deepi  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.'  Several  other 
passages,  particularly  some  of  the  Psalms,  afford  striking  examples 
of  this  sort  of  grave,  melodious  construction.  Any  composition 
that  arises  considerably  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  prose,  such  as 
monumental  inscriptions,  and  pan^yrical  characters,  naturally  runs 
into  numbers  of  this  kind. 

Bat  in  the  next  place,  besides  the  general  correspondence  of  tlie 
current  of  sound  with  the  current  of  thought,  there  may  be  a  more 
particular  expression  attempted,  of  certain' objects,  by  means  of  re- 
sembling sounds.  This  can  be,  sometimes,  accomplished  in  prose 
composition ;  but  there  only  in  a  more  faint  degree ;  nor  is  it  so 
much  expected  there.  In  poetry,  chiefly,  it  is  looked  for;  where 
attention  to  sound  is  more  demanded,  and  where  the  inversions  and 


*  Drat,  ad  Quiritef ,  post  Retlitum. 
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liberties  of  poetical  style  give  us  a  greater  command  of  sound ; 
sistedy  too,  by  the  versification,  and  that  caniua  obscuriar,  to  which 
we  are  naturally  led  in  reading  poetry.  Thi&requires  a  little  more 
illustration. 

The  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  representing,  chiefly, 
three  classes  of  objects;  first,  other  sounds;  secondly,  motion ;  and 
thirdly,  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

First,  I  say,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may  produce,  a  re- 
semblance of  other  sounds  which  we  mean  to  describe,  such  as,  the 
noise  of  waters,  the  roaring  of  winds,  or  the  murmuring  of  streams. 
This  is  the  simplest  instance  of  this  sort  of  beauty.  For  the  medium 
through  which  we  imitate  here,  is  a  natural  one;  sounds  represent- 
ed by  other  sounds ;  and  between  ideas  of  the  same  sense,  it  is  easy 
to  form  a  connexion.  No  very  great  art  is  required  in  a  poet  when 
he  is  describing  sweet  and  soil  sounds,  to  make  use  of  such  words  as 
have  most  liquids  and  vowels,  and  glide  the  softest ;  or,  when  he  is 
describing  harsh  sounds,  to  throw  together  a  number  of  harsh  sylla- 
bles which  are  of  difficult  pronunciation.  Here  the  common  struc*- 
ture  of  language  assists  him ;  for  it  will  be  found,  that  in  most  lan- 
guages^ the  names  of  many  particular  sounds  are  so  formed,  as  to 
carry  some  affinity  to  the  sound  which  they  signify;  as  with  us,  the 
wkisilif^'otvnndsy  the  btiz  and  /mm  of  insects,  the  /dss  of  serpents^ 
the  crcuih  of  falling  timber;  and  many  other  instances,  where  the 
word  has  been  plainly  framed  upon  the  sound  it  represents.  I  shall 
produce  a  remarkable  example  of  this  beauty  from  Milton,  taken 
from  two  passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  describing  the  sound  made,  in 
the  one,  by  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  hell ;  in  the  other,  by  the 
opening  of  those  of  heaven.  The  contrast  between  the  two,  dis- 
plays, to  great  advantage,  the  poet's  art  The  first  is  the  opening 
of  belPs  gates : 


-On  a  sudden,  open  fly, 


With  impetuoui  recoil,  and  jarring  loand,  * 

Th'  infernal  doors ;  and  on  their  Innges  grate 

Harsh  thunder.  B.  L 

Observe,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other: 


-Hearen  opened 


Her  ever-during  gates,  liarmonioni  sound, 

On  golden  hinges  turning.  B.  iSi 

The  following  beautiful  passage  from  Tasso*s  Gierusalemme,  has 
been  often  admired  on  account  of  the  imitation  eflfected  by  sound 
of  the  thing  represented : 

Chlama  gli  habitator  de  Tombre  eteme 

n  rauoo  suon  de  la  Tartareo  trorabat 

Treroan  le  spaciose  atra  caveme, 

£t  Taer  cieco  a  quel  rumor  rimbomba; 

Ni  stridendo  coei  de  la  supeme 

BegionI  dele  cielo,  0  f^lgor  piotuba  j 

Ne  si  Bcossa  giammal  la  terra, 

Qoand  i  ntpori  in  sen  grarida  serra.  CAirr.  hr.  SrAva.  4, 

The  second  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  words  is  often 
employed  to  imitate,  is  motion ;  as  it  is  swift  or  slow,  violent  oi 
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gentle,  equable  or  interruptedy  easy  or  accompanied  with  efibrty 
Though  there  be  no  natural  affinity  between  sound,  of  any  kind, 
and  motion,  yet,  in  the  imagination,  there  is  a  strong  one ;  as  ap- 
pears  from  the  connexion  between  music  and  dancing.  And  there- 
tore,  here  it  is  in  the  poet's  power  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  the 
kind. of  motion  he  would  describe,  by  means  of  sounds  which  cor> 
respond,  in  our  imagination,  with  that  motion.  Long  syllables  natu- 
raliy  give  the  impression  of  slow  motion;  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil: 

OUi  inter  Mse  iui|;aa  vi  bmchia  toUimt. 

A  succession  of  short  syllables  presents  quick  motion  to  the  mind ;  as 

Quadrupcdante  putrem  sonitu  quath  ungula  campiim. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  great  masters  of  this  beauty ;  and  their 
works  abound  with  instances  of  it;  most  of  them,  indeed,  so  ofien 
quoted,andso  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  produce  them.  I  shall 

g've  one  instance,  in  English,  which  seems  happy.  It  is  the  descrip- 
la  of  a  sudden  calm  on  the  seas,  in  a  poem,  entitled,  Ther'leect. 


-With  tn»y  coune 


The  vesseit  glide ;  unless  their  speed  be  stopped 
£▼  dead  calms,  that  oft  lie  on  tliese  smooth  seas 
When  every  zephyr  sleeps ;  then  th.e  shrouds  drop  , 
The  downy  feather,  on  the  cordr^e  hung, 
Moves  not;  the  flat  sea  shines  like  yelimir  gold 
Fus^d  in  the  fire,  or  like  the  narble  floor 
I  Of  some  old  temple  w*'ie.— — 

The  third  set  of  objects  which  I  mentioned  the  sound  of  words 
as  capable  of  representing,  consists  of  the  passions  and  emotions  of 
the  mind.  Sound  may,  at  first  view,  appear  foreign  to  these;  but, 
that  here  also,  there  is  some  sort  of  connexion,  is  sufficiently  pro- 
ved by  the  power  which  music  has  to  awaken,  or  to  assist  certain 
passions,  and,  according  as  its  strain  is  varied,  to  introduce  one  train 
of  ideas,  rather  than  another.  This,  indeed,  logically  speaking, 
cannot  be  called  a  resemblance  between  the  sense  and  ttie  sound, 
%eing  long  or  short  syllables  have  no  natural  resemblance  to  any 
thought  or  passion.  But  if  the  arrangement  of  syllables,  by  their 
sound  alone,  recall  one  set  of  ideas  more  readily  than  another,  and 
dispose  the  mind  for  entering  into  that  affection  which  tlie  poet 
meoBA  to  raise,  such  arrangement  may,  justly  enough,  be  said  to 
resemble  the  sense,  or  be  similar  and  correspondent  to  it  I  admit, 
that,  in  many  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  display  this  beauty 
of  accommodation  of  sound  to  the  sense,  there  is  much  room  for 
imagination  to  work ;  and,  according  as  a  reader  is  struck  by  a  jias- 
sage,  he  will  often  fancy  a  resemblance  between  the  sound  and  the 
sense,  which  otliers  cannot  discover.  He  modulates  the  numbers  to 
his  own  disposition  of  mind;  and,  in  effect,  makes  the  music  which 
be  imagines  himself  to  hear.  However,  that  there  are  real  instan- 
ces of  this  kind,  and  that  poetry  is  capable  of  some  such  expression, 
•"^annot  be  doubted.  Dryden's  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,  affords  a 
%'^ery  beautiful  exemplification  of  it,  in  the  English  language.  Witli- 
uut  much  study  or  reflection,  a  poet  describing  pleasure,  joy,  and 
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eable  objects,  from  tbe  feeling  of  his  subject,  natoraOy  runs  into 
moothy  liquid,  and  flowing  numbers : 

-Naiuqne  ipn.  deconun 


Or, 


Cagariem  nato  g«iietriiL  lumenqae  JotcdIs 
Putporeun^  ei  Istoi  ocoliB  afflantt  honorei. 

l>BTenere  loooa  Intoi  el  amana  yirela 


JEx.t 


Fortanatorum,  rnemoram,  ■edesmie  i 

lumme  ▼esiit 


Mm.yL 


Laurgior  hie  campos  nther,  ei  h 

Poqpureo^  ■oAemque  Mium,  sua  ndera  noranl. 

Brisk  and  lively  sensations,  exact  qiucker  and  more  anfanated  nam- 
bers: 

Juvennm  mains  emfeaA  ardtent 
f  rittui  in  UdperimiL  S»il  vIL 

Melancholy  and  gloomy  subjects,  naturally  express  themselves  in 
slow  measiu'es,  and  long  words : 

In  those  deep  eolitudes  and  awful  ceUii 
Wiiere  heavenly  penaive  contemplation  dwells 
£t  caligantem  nigra  fiwrnioine  locum. 

I  h^e  now  given  sufficient  openings  into  this  subject :  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  good  poets,  either  ancient  or  modern,  will 
suggest  many  instances  of  the  same  kind.  And  with  this  I  finish  the. 
discussbn  of  the  structure  of  sentences :  having  fully  conndered 
them  under  all  the  heads  I  mentioned;  of  perspicuity,  unity,  strength, 
and  musical  arrangement 

(iUESTlOirS^ 


How  have  we  hitherto  considered 
tentences;  and  how  are  we  now  to 
consider  them  ?  Of  sound,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  why  must  it  not  be  disre- 
fBLTdedl  What  remark followB?  What 
IB  their  effect  on  the  imagination? 
What  says  Qointillan  ?  How  extensive 
Is  the  power  of  music  over  mankind? 
Of  what,  therefore,  may  language  be 
.rendered  capable :  and  of  what  must 
this  heighten  oar  ideas?  What  remark 
fbllowB?  In  the  harmony  of  periods, 
what  two  things  may  be  considered  7 
Of  them,  respestively,  what  is  obser- 
ved? Firat,  then,  what  shall  we  comi- 
der ;  and  to  what  shall  we  confine  our- 
selves? This  beauty  of  musical  cofr- 
structwn  in  proB&  wilidependupon  what 
twothin^?  With  what  does  ourai>- 
thor  begin ;  and  on  this  head,  what  is 
observed?  What  words,  m  it  evident, 
are  most  agreeable  to  the  ear?  What 
may  a( WR3rs  be  assumed  as  a  principle? 
What  do  vowels  and  consonants,  ro- 
ifjp^ye\yj  give  to  the  sound  of  a  word? 
What  does  the  music  of  lai^zraaffe  re- 
quire; and  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
an  excess  in  either  ?  Which  are  most 
ainrceabl<>  to  the  earl  By  what  do 
they  please  it;   and    what  foUows? 


Among  words  of  any  length,  whicb 
are  the  most  musical;  and  what  ex- 
amples are  given?  Of  the  next  head, 
what  is  obi^ed ;  and  why  ?  In  the 
harmonious  structure  and  diqwatioD 
of  perk)ds,  who  excelled  all  other  wri- 
ten?  What  is  said  of  him ;.  and  what 
example  is  given  ?  In  Engiish,  fruoi 
whom  is  a  sentence  selected ;  and  what 
isit?  What  is  saidof  it?  Thestruo- 
ture  of  periods  being  susceptible  of 
very  eonnderable  melody,  what  is  our 
next  inquiry?  Were  we  to  folkw  the 
ancient  rhetoricians  upon  this  subject, 
why  would  it  be  easy  to  give  a  great 
vaneQr  of  roles?  "What  do  they  hold; 
and  how  far  do  they  ffo?  What  con> 
seqnenthf,  foUows?  Who  are  full  of 
thn?  yniat  qualittes  do  they  handle 
slijriitly ;  and  where  are  they  eopioiis  f 
Of  DionyzJus  of  Haticamassus.  what  is 
observed ;  and  what  has  he  done  ?  In 
what  (bur  things  does  he  make  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  sentence  to  consist  ?  Cte 
all  these  points,  how  does  he  write ; 
and  what  foUows?  Of  this  whob  sub- 
ject of  musical  structure  of  discourm, 
what  is  observed?  Why  will  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  reasans  for  this -^ 
What  is  the  first  reason  nmigneil ;  and 
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why?  Wh&tktfMiifiztraaflonaMgn- 
ed  f  or  music,  among  them,  what  is 
observed  ?  What  have  several  learned 
men  clearly  proved;  and  what  fi>l- 
lowi  ?  How  was  all  sort  of  declama- 
lioo  and  public  speakinff  carried  on  by 
them ;  and  to  what  did  it  approach  ? 
Among  the  Atlienians^  what  existed  ? 
Amonir  the  Romans,  what  noted  story 
prevails?  What  remark  follows?  Of 
Qnintiliai^  wbBi  is  here  observed? 
Hence,  what  du  we  find  marked  upon 
the  Greek  syllables ;  andlbr  what  pur- 
pose ?  Of  the  Ronmns,  what  is  here 
observed?  What  is  one  clear  reason 
why  the  Greeks  and  Romans  paid 
much  greater  attention  to  the  musical 
oQDstructbn  of  their  sentences  than  we 
do?  What  is  further  known,  as  an- 
other reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more 
studied  ?  What  does  Cicero  tell  us ; 
and  what  does  he  give  ?  By  means  of 
the  sound  of  which,  akme,  what  efiect 
does  he  tell  us  was  produced  ?  Thou|B^ 
it  be  true  that  Carbo's  sentence  is  ex- 
tremely musical,  yet,  what  cannot  our 
author  believe;  why;  and  what  fol- 
lows ?  For  these  reasom,  of  what  m  it 
in  vain  to  think  ?  What  has  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on 
this  head,  misled  some  to  imagine  ?  On 
thissubject,whatis  first  remaned;  and 
why  ?  rThat  is  the  next  remark  ?  And 
lastly,  or  this  whole  doctrine,  what  is 
remarked  ?  Of  the  attentkm  of  the  an- 
cients to  the  meAody  of  discourse,  what 
is  further  observed  ?  If  we  consult  Ci- 
cero's Orator^  what  shall  we  see  ? 
Why  is  it  not  possible  to  give  precise 
rules  concerning  this  matter,  m  an^ 
language?  Notwithstanding  this  mun- 
eal  arrangement  cannot  be  reduced 
into  any  system,  yet  what  is  our  au- 
thor iar  from  thinking  ?  On  the  oon- 
trary,  what  does  he  nold ;  and  what 
follows?  What,  in  this,  must  chiefly 
direct  him ;  and  why?  On  what  two 
things  does  the  music  of  a  sentence 
chiefly  depend?  In  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  th^  several  members  of  a  sen- 
tence, what  is  itofimportancetoobserve? 
iVhile  the  period  is  going  on,  what 
does  the  termination  of  each  of  its  mem- 
hem  (brm  ;  and  how  should  these  rests 
he  distributed  ?  By  what  example  will 
this  be  best  illustrated  ?  Why  is  there 
not,  in  this  sentence,  any  harmony? 
On  the  other  hand,  what  shall  we  ob- 
lierve  ?  Of  what  is  he  speaking  ?  Re- 
peal tJ)e  passage.    Of  this  fassage, 


is  observed ;  and  to  this  sort  of 
flowidtljneasure,  what  must  be  attri* 
buted?l^at  must,  however,  at  the 
same  time aeofaeerved ? 

What  is  th^Aext  thing  to  be  attend- 
ed to?  What  Bd)B  Quintilian  on  th» 
subject?  When  ws  aim  at  dignity, 
what  is  the  only  iin)N)rtant  rule  that 
can  be  given?  What  ejtample  ^  this 
is  given  ?  Hence,  of  what  must  every 
reader  be  sensible?  Why  does  a  fall- 
ing ofi*  at  the  end  injure  the  meh|dy  cA 
a  sentence  ?  What  is  here  more  tbui 
probable;  and  (or  what  reason?  1^ 
illustrate  this  remark,  what  example 
IB  given ;  and  how  m^Kt  it  be  correct- 
ed ?  In  general,  wh£  seems  to  hold 
true  ?  Under  whiat  circumstances  only, 
do  short  syllables  conclude  a  sentence 
harmomously?  What  sentences  is  it 
necessary,  however,  to  observe,  give  a 
discourse  the  tone  of  declamation ;  and 
why  ?  If  we  would  keep  up  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  or  hearer,  what  is 
requisite  ?  What  does  this  eoually  xe- 
gard  ?  What  sentences  should  never 
Mow  one  another  ?  Why  should  short 
sentences  be  intermixed  with  long  ones: 
and  even  what  have  sometimes  a  good 
efiect?  Ofmonotony,  what  is  observed; 
what  writers  are  apt  to  fall  into  it; 
and  what  follows  ?  How  are  a  very 
vulgar  ear,  and  a  just  and  correct  one. 
here  contrasted  ?  Though  attention  to 
the  music  of  sentences  must  not  be 
neglected,  vet  why  roust  it  be  kept 
in  proper  bounds?  What  are  great 
blemishes  in  writing ;  and  why  ?  Ak 
sense  has  its  own  harmony,  as  w^II  fu 
sound,  what  follows?  To  what  conctu- 
kUm  does  QuintiLan,  afler  ail  the  labour 
which  he  bestows  to  reffulate  the 
measure  of  prose,  come?  What  is  here 
said  of  Cksero ;  and  what  must  we  ob- 
serve in  his  defence  ?  Among  the  lew 
English  classical  writers^  what  is  re- 
marked of  Milton,  and  of^the  writers  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  ?  Of  Lord 
Shaflesbury,  what  is  observed;  and 
also  of  Mr.  Addisop.  Sir  William  Tern* 
pie,  Arohbishop  Tillotson.  Bishop  At- 
terbury,  dnd  Dean  Swifl?  Hitherto,  of 
what  has  our  author  discoursed ;  and 
what  vet  remains  ?  How  are  these  con- 
trasted ?  What  are  tlie  two  degrees  of 
•t,  which  we  may  remark  ?  With  what 
liave  sounds  a  correspondence;  and 
hence,  what  happens?  What  is  the 
effect  of  sentences  coostrurted  afler  the 
Ciceronian  fulness ;  and  why  ?   Wlmt 
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60  they  not  suit ;  and  what  do  these 
require?  What,  therefore,  follows? 
How  is  this  illustrated ;  and  what  were 
absurd  ?  Of  ttie  sentence  here  intro- 
duced from  Cicero,  what  is  remarked  ? 
To  have  used  tliesame  periods  where, 
would  have  been  laughable;  and 
hence,  what  is  requisite?  What  must 
this  general  idea  direct  ?  What  may  it 
be  proper  here  to  remark?  What  do 
grave,  solemn,  and  majestic  subjects, 
require  ?  Where  are  examples  of  this 
lo  be  found ;  and  wha^  naturallj^  runs 
into  numbers  of  this  kmd  ?  But,  in  the 
next  place,  what  is  remarked  ?  Where 
can  this,  some^es,  be  accomplish- 
ed ;  but  where  is  it  to  be  chieflv  looked 
for ;  and  why?  What  three  classes  of 
objects  may  sounds  of  words  be  em- 
ployed to  represent  ?  First,  by  a  proper 
choice  ot'  words,  what  may  be  pro- 
duced; and  why?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? Here,  what  assistB  him^  and 
why?  What  examples  are  given? 
W^t  remarkable  example  of  tliis 
beauty  is  produced  from  JVtilton  ?  Ro- 
Dcat  die  passages.  What  otiier  beauti- 
rul  passage  is  given  for  the  same  pur- 
pose? In  the  second  place,  what  dtfle- 
rent  lands  of  motion  are  imitated  by 
sounds  of  words?  What  observation 
follows ;  and,  therefore,  here,  what  is 
^  the  poet's  power  ?  What  imnressbn 
do  long  syllables  give ;  of  whicn,  what 
example  have  we  ?  What  is  the  effoct 
of  short  syllables ;  and  what  example 


is  given?  Of  Homer  and  Virgil,  what  is 
here  obsenred  ?  What  happy  Instance 
is  jQriven  in  Eni^lish  ?  In  what  does  the 
third  set  of  objects,  which  the  sounds  of 
words  are  capable  of  representing,  con- 
sist?  What  remark  follows?  Mliat, 
cannot  this  be  called ;  and  why  ?  But 
what  follows?  What  is  here  admitted  ? 
What  follows ;  and  what  examples  are 
given?  Without  much  study,  what 
may  a  poet  do?  Of  brisk  and  lively,' 
and  also  of  melandioly  sensations, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  the  ckxdng 
remark? 

ANALYSIS. 

Harmony. 

1.  Sounds  without  reference  to  sensOi 

A.  The  clioice  of  words. 

B.  The  arrangement  of  words  and 

members  of  periods. 
cu  The  advantagesof  the  Greeks 

ar-d  Romans. 
6.  The  proper  distributbn  c^  the 

memb<;rs  of  a  sentence, 
c.  The  ck)se  or  cadence  of  the 

whole. 

2.  Sounds  adapted  to  the  sense. 

A.  Adapted  to  the  teijour  of  a  dii^ 

course. 

B.  Resemblance  between  the  sound 
and  the  object  described^ 

a.  Other  sounds. 

b.  Motion. 

c.  Emotions  and  passions. 


LECTURE  XIV. 

ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE. 
Having  now  finished  what  related  to  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences, I  proceed  to  other  rules  concerning  style.  My  general  di- 
vision^ of  the  qualities  of  style,  was  into  perapicuity  and  ornament 
Perspicuity,  both  in  single  words  and  in  sentences,  1  have  considered. 
Ornament,  as  far  as  it  arises  from  a  graceful,  strong,  and  melodious 
construction  of  words,  has  also  been  treated  of.  Another,  and  a 
great  branch  of  the  ornament  of  style,  is,  figurative  language  ;  which 
is  now  to  be  the  subject  of  our  consideration,  and  will  require  a  full 
discussion. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  what  is  meant  by  figures  of  speech  1* 
In  general,  they  always  imply  some  departure  from  simplicity  of 

•  On  the  subject  of  fignres  of  speech,  all  the  writers  who  treat  of  rh^oric  or  compost 
tion,  have  insisted  lamly.  To  make  references  therefore,  on  this  subject,  were  endlea^ 
On  the  ftiundaiions  offiguraUve  language,  in  general,  one  of  the  mont  sensible  and  in- 
structive writers  appears  to  me  to  be  M.  Marsais,  in  his  Traite  de»  T^ropes  pottr  trtir 
d'  In/roduction  a  la  RhetoriquA  eta  la  Lortque,  Far  observations  on  particular  fiffurea, 
the  EUments  qf  CriticUm  may  be  consuluxl,  where  the  «ubiect  is  fully  handled,  and  fU 
1  Mrated  by  a  great  variety  of  examples.  I 
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expression ;  the  idea  which  we  intend  to  convey/n'jt  only  cnuucjtl- 
ed  to  others,  but  enunciated,  in  a  particular  manner,  siad  with  so'mt 
circumstance  added,  which  is  designed  to  render  the  impressioi 
more  strong  and  vivid.  When  I  say,  for  instance,  ^  That  a  aooc 
man  enjoys  comfoK  in  the  midst  of  adversity ;'  I  just  express  m) 
thought  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  But  when  I  say,  ^  To  thf 
upright  there  ai'iseth  light  in  darkness;'  the  same  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  figurative  style;  a  new  circumstance  is  introduced ; 
light  is  put  in  the  place  of  coinfort,  and  darkness  is  used  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  adversity.  In  the  same  manner,  to  say, '  It  is  impossi- 
ble, by  any  search  we  can  make,  to  explore  the  divine  nature  fully,' 
is  to  make  a  simplejproposition.  But  when  we  say, '  Canst  thou,  by 
searching,  find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfec- 
tion ?  It  is  hi^  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell, 
what  canst  thou  know?'  This  introduces  a  figure  intu  style;  the 
proposition  being  not  only  expressed,  but  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment being  expressed  together  with  it 

But,  though  figures  imply  a  deviation  from  what  may  be  reckoned 
die  most  simple  form  of  speech,  we  su»  not  thence  to  conclude, 
that  they  imply  any  thing  uncommo*  or  unnatural.  This  is  so 
far  from  being  the  case,  that,  on  very  many  occasions,  they  are 
both  the  most  natural,  and  the  most  common  method  of  uttering 
our  sentiments.  It  is  impossible  to  compose  any  discourse  withoui 
using  them  often ;  nay,  there  are  few  sentences  of  any  length,  in 
which  some  expression  or  other,  that  may  be  termed  a  figure,  does 
not  occur.  From  what  cftises  this  happens,  shall  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained. The  fact,  in  the  mean  time,  shows,  that  they  are  to  be 
accounted  pari  of  that  language  which  nature  dictates  lo  men. 
They  are  not  the  inventions  of  the  schools,  nor  the  mere  product  ol 
study:  on  the  contrary,  the  most  illiterate  speak  in  figures,  as  of- 
ten as  the  most  learned.  Whenever  the  imaginations  of  the  vulgar 
are  much  awakened,  or  their  paasicns  inflamed  against  one  another, 
they  will  pour  fourth  a  torrent  of  figurative  language  as  forcible  as 
could  be  employed  by  the  most  artificial  declaimer. 

What  then  is  it,  which  has  drawn  the  attention  of  critics  and 
rhetoricians  so  much  to  these  forms  of  speech?  It  is  this:  They 
remarked,  that  in  them  consists  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  force 
of  language;  and  found  them  always  to  bear  some  characters,  or 
distinguishing  marks,  by  the  help  of  which  they  could  reduce  them 
under  separate  classes  and  heads.  To  this,  perhaps,  they  owe  their 
name  of  figures.  As  the  figure,  or  shape  of  one  body,  distinguishes 
it  from  another,  so  these  forms  of  speech  have,  each  of  them,  a 
east  or  tarn  peculiar  to  itself,  which  both  distinguishes  it  from 
the  resty  and  distinguishes  it  from  simple  expression.  Simple  expres- 
sion just  makes  our  idea  known  to  others;  but  fig^urative  language, 
over  and  above,  bestows  a  particular  dress  upon  that  idea;  a  dress, 
whidi  both  makes  it  to  be  remarked,  and  adorns  it.  Hence,  this  sort 
of  langnage  became  early  a  capital  object  of  attention  to  those  who 
studied  the  powers  of  speech. 

Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  languagej  which 
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is  jprompted  either  by  the  imagination,  or  by  the  passions.  The 
justness  of  this  description  will  appear,  from  the  more  particular  ac- 
count I  am  afterwards  to  give  of  them.  Rhetoricians  commonly 
divide  them  into  two  great  classes ;  figures  of 'words,  and  figures 
of  thought  The  former,  figures  of  words,  are  commonly  called 
tropes,  and  consist  in  a  word's  being  employed  to  signify  something 
that  is  different  from  its  original  and  primitive  meaning;  so  that  u 
you  alter  the  word,  you  destroy  the  figure.  Thus,  in  Sie  instance 
I  gave  before;  'Li^ht  ariseth  to  the  upright  in  darkness.'  The 
trope  consists  in  'hght  and  darkness'  being  not  meant  literally,  but 
substituted  for  comfort  and  adversity,  on  account  of  some  resem* 
blance  or  analogy  which  they  are  supposed  to  bear  to  these  con* 
ditions  of  life.  The  other  classy  termed  figures  of  thought,  suppo- 
ses the  words  to  be  used  in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning,  and 
the  figure  to  consbt  in  the  turn  of  the  thought ;  as  is  the  case  in  ex- 
clamations, interrogations,  apostrophes,  and  comparisons;  where, 
though  you  vary  the  words  that  are  used,  or  translate  them  from  one 
language  into  another,  you  may,  nevertheless,  still  preserve  the  same 
figure  in  the  thought  Tly  distinction,  however,  is  of  no  great 
use,  as  nothing  can  be  builfupon  it  in  practice ;  neither  is  it  always 
very  clear.  It  is  of  little  importance,  whether  we  give  to  some  par- 
ticular mode  of  expression  the  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure; 
provided  we  remember,  that  figurative  language  always  imports  some 
colouring  of  the  imagination,  or  from  some  emotion  of  passion,  ex- 
pressed in  our  style :  and,  perhaps,  figures  of  imagination,  and  figures 
of  passion,  might  be  a  more  useful  distribution  of  the  subject 
But  without  insisting  on  any  artificial  divisions,  it  will  be  fiiore 
useful,  that  I  Inquire  into  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  figures.  On- 
ly, before  I  proceed  to  this,  there  are  two  general  observatioijs 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  premise. 

The  first  is,  concerning  the  use  of  rules  with  respect  to  figurative 
language.  I  admit,  that  persons  may  both  speak  and  write  with 
propriety,  who  know  not  the  names  of  any  of  the  figures  of  speech, 
nor  ever  studied  any  rules  relating  to  them.  Nature,  as  was  before 
observed,  dictates  the  use  of  figures;  and,  like  Mons.  Jourdain,  in 
Moliere,  who  had  spoken  for  forty  years  in  prose,  without  ever 
knowing  it,  many  a  one  uses  metaphorical  expressions  to  gbod  pur^ 
pose,  without  any  idea  of  what  a  metaphor  is.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, follow  thence,  that  rules  are  of  no  service.  All  science  arises 
from  observations  on  practice.  Practice  has  always  gone  before  me- 
thod and  rule ;  but  method  and  rule  have  afterwards  improved  and 
perfected  practice  in  every  art  We  every  day  meet  with  i>ersons 
who  sing  agreeablv  without  knowing  one  note  of  the  gamut  Yet,  it 
has  been  found  of  importance  to  reduce  these  notes  to  a  scale,  and 
to  form  an  art  of  music ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend,  thai 
the  art  is  of  no  advantage,  because  the  practice  is  founded  in  nature. 
Propriety  and  beauty  of  speech,  are  certainly  as  improveable  as  tlie 
ear  or  the  voice ;  and  to  know  the  principles  of  this  beauty,  or  the  rea- 
sons which  render  one  figure,  or  one  manner  of  speech, preferable  to 
another,  cannot  fail  to  assist  and  direct  a  prop^  choice. 
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But  I  must  obsenre,  in  the  next  place,  that  although  this  part  ol 
ftyle  merits  attention,  and  is  a  very  proper  object  of  science  and 
rule;  although  much  of  the  beauty  of  composition  depends  on 
figurative  language ;  yet  we  must  beware  of  imagining  that  it  de- 

fmds  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  upon  such  language,  ft  is  not  to. 
he  great  place  which  the  doctrine  of  tropes  and  figures  has  occu- 
pied m  systems  of  rhetoric ;  the  over-anxious  care  which  has  been 
shown  in  giving  names  to  avast  variety  of  them,  and  in  ranging  them 
under  dinerent  classes,  has  often  led  persons  to  imagine,  that  if 
their  composition  was  well  bespangled  with  a  number  of  these  orna- 
ments of  speech,  it  wanted  naother  beauty:  whence  has  arisen  much 
itifihess  and  afieetation.  For  it  is,  in  truth,  the  sentiment  or  pas* 
•ion,  which  lies  undw  the  figured  expression,  that  sives  it  any  merit 
The  figure  is  only  the  dress ;  the  sentiment  is  the  body  atid  the  sub* 
stance.  No  figures  will  lender  a  cold  or.  an  empty  composition  in« 
teresting;  whereas,  if  a  sentiment  be  sublime  or  pathetic,  it  can 
support  itself  perfectly  well,  without  any  borrowed  assistance. 
Hence,  several  of  the  most  afiectine  and  admired  passages  of  the 
best  authors,  are  expressed  in  the  simplest  language.  The  follow- 
ing sentiment  from  Virgil,  for  instance,  makes  its  way  at  once  to 
the  heart,  without  the  help  of  any  figure  whatever.  He  is  descri- 
bing an  Ai^ve,  who  falls  m  battle,  in  Italy,  at  a  great  distance  from 
his  native  country: 

Stemitor,  infelix,  alicno  Tulnere,  caelamque 

Aspicitt  et  dnlcit  moricnt  reminitcitar  Argos.*  iEv.  x.  781. 

A  single  stroke  of  this  kind,  drawn  as  by  the  very  pencil  of  na- 
ture^ is  worth  a  thousand  figures.  In  the  same  mai»ner,  the  sim- 
ple style  of  scripture:  'He  spoke,  and  it  was  done;  he  command- 
ed, and  it  stood  fast^  'God  said,  let  there  be  light;  and  there 
was  light;'  imparts  a  lofty  conception, to  much  greater  advant^e, 
than  if  it  had  been  decorated  by  the  most  pompous  metaphors.  The 
fact  is, that  the  strong  pathetic,  and  the  pure  sublime,  not  only  have 
little  dependence  on  figures  of  speech,  but  generally  reject  them. 
The  proper  region  of  these  ornaments  is,  where  a  moderate  degree 
of  elevation  and  passion  is  predominant;  and  there  they  contribute 
to  the  embellishment  of  discourse,  only  when  there  is  a  basis 

^  **  Anthares  had  from  Arfoi  trawA'd  far, 
Alctdet*  friend,  and  brother  of  the  war ; 
Now  falling,  by  another*!  wound,  his  eyet 
He  caits  to  HeaTen,  on  Argos  thinks,  and  dies.** 

In  Ihb  inuiilatjon,  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  origfoal  Is  lost,  *0n  Argoe  thinks,  and 
diea,'  is  by  no  means  equal  to  ^dolda  moriens  remmiscitur  Afgos '  <  As  he  dies  bf 
remembers  h}»  beloved  Argos.'  It  is  hodeed  observable,  that  in  most  of  diose  timder 
and  pathetic  jMissages,  which  do  so  much  honour  to  Virgil,  that  great  poet  expresses 
himself  with  the  utmost  simplicity ;  as 

To,  dulcis  conioz,  te  solo  in  littore  secmn, 

To  veniente  die,  ta  deoadente  canebat  Qbob*.  IV. 

And  so  fai  that  morlng  prayer  of  Erander,  upon  his  parting  with  his  loii  FbUm  : 

At  Tos,  O  Superi !  et  DlTftm  tu  maxima  rector* 
Ju|dter,  Araadii  queso  miserescite  regis, 
Et  patrias  andita  pracas.    SI  noauiia 
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of  solid  thought  and  natural  sentiment;  when  they  are  inserted  in 
their  proper  pKoce ;  and  when  they  rise,  of  themselves,  from  the 
bubject  without  being  sought  after. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  I  proceeds  give  an  account 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  figures;  principally  of  such  as  have  their 
dependence  on  language ;  including  that  numerous  tribe  which  the 
rhetoricians  call  tropes. 

At  the  first  rise  of  language,  men  would  begin  with  giving  names 
o  the  different  objects  which  they  discerned,  or  thoij^ht  of.     This 
•omenclature  would,  at  the  beginning,  be  very  narrow.  According 
m  metPs  ideas  multiplied,  and  their  acquaintance  with  objects  in* 
reased,  their  stock  of  names  and  words  would  increase  also.    But 
d}  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  and  ideas,  no  language  is  adequate. 
!io  language  is  so  copious,  as  to  have  a  separate  word  for  every  se- 
farate  idea.    Men  naturally  sought  to  abridge  this  labour  of  multi- 
,  lying  words  in  infinUum  ;  and,  in  order  to  lay  less  burden  on  their 
.isemories,  made  one  word,  which  they  had  already  appropriated  to  a 
i4?rtain  idea  or  object,  stand  alsofor  some  other  idea  or  object;  between 
\*iiich  and  the  primary  one,  they  found,  or  fancied,  some  relation. 
Thus,  the  preposition,  in,  was  originally  invented  to  express  the  cir* 
cumsunce  of  place:  <The  man  was  killed  in  the  wood.'     In  pro- 
gk^ess  of  time,  words  were  wanted  to  express  men's  being  connected 
with  certain  ccinditions  of  fortune,  or  certain  situations  of  mind ;  and 
some  resemblance,  or  analogy,  being  fancied  between  these,  and  the 
place  of  bodies,  the  word  m,  was  employed  to  express  men's  being 
so  circumstanced ;  as,  one's  being  in  health,  or  in  sickness,  in  pros* 
perity  or  tn  adversity,  injoy  or tn  grief,  in  doubt,  orin  danger,  or  m 
safety.   Here  we  see  this  preposition,  «is,  plainly  assuming  a  tropical 
signification,  or  carried  ofi*from  its  original  meaning,  to  signify  some- 
thing else  which  relates  to,  or  resembles  it. 

Tropes  of  this^kind  abound  in  all  languages,  and  are  plainly  ow 
ine  tp  the  want  of  proper  words.  The  operations  of  the  mind  and 
afiections,  in  particular,  are,  in  most  languages,  described  by  words 
taken  from  sensible  objects.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  names  of 
sensiDle  objects  were,  in  all  languages,  the  words  most  early 
introduced;  and  were,  by  degrees,  extended  to  those  mental  ob- 
jects, oi  which  men  had  more  obscure  conceptions,  and  to  which 
they  found  it  more  difficult  to  assign  distinct  names.  They  borrow- 
ed, therbib"ti,  the  name  of  some  sensible  idea,  where  their  imagina- 
tion foutra  some  affinity.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  /^teran^  judgment, 
and  a  clectr  head ;  a  90ft  or  a  hard  heart ;  a  rough  or  a  smooth  beha- 
viour.  We  say,  inflamed  by  anger,  wctrmed  by  love ;  swelled  with 

ff-^olumem  PallahU  mihi,  si  fata  rcMrvant, 

Sr  niniruf  eum  tivo,  et  yenturos  in  unum, 

ViUui  oro ;  patiar  quemyis  durarc  laborem  * 

Siv  aiiqueiTi  infanilum  casum,  Fortana,  minartt, 

Nuvc,  0  nunc  hceat  crudelem  abrumpere  Titam ! 

Dum  curas  ainbiguie,  dum  ipes  iiiceita  futuri ; 

Dum  to,  chare  Puer  !  mea  sera  et  sola  voluptasf 

Ampleiu  teneo;  gravior  ne  nonciuf  aurea 

Vulnent-  iE».  VIH  673. 
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pride,  tneiied  into  grief;  and  these  are  almost  the  only  significant 
words  which  we  have  for  such  ideas. 

But,  although  the  barrenness  of  languages,  and  the  want  of  words,  be 
doubtless  one  cause  of  the  invention  of  tropes ;  yet  it  is  not  the  only, 
nor,  perhaps,  even  the  principal  uource  of  this  form  of  speech.  Tropes 
have  arisen  mcxe  frequently,  and  spread  themselves  wider,  from  the  in* 
fluence  which  imagination  possesses  over  language.  The  train  on  which 
this  has  proceeded  among  all  nations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

Every  object  which  makes  any  impression  on  the  human  mind,  is 
constantly  accompanied  with  certain  circumstances  and  relations, 
that  strike  us  at  the  same  tinle.  It  never  presents  itself  to  our  view 
uoiSf  as  the  French  express  it;  that  is,  independent  on,  and  sepa* 
rated  from,  every  other  thing:  but  always  occurs  as  somehow 
related  to  other  objects ;  going  before  them,  or  following  them ; 
their  effect  or  their  cause;  resembling  them,  or  opposed  to  them; 
distinguished  by  certain  qualities,  or  surrounded  with  certain  circum* 
stances.  By  diis  means,  every  idea  or  object  carries  in  its  train 
some  other  ideas,  which  may  be  considered  as  its  ac<;essories.  These 
accessories  often  strike  the  imagination  more  than  the  principal  idea 
itself.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  ideas ;  or  they  are  more 
familiar  to  our  conceptions ;  or  they  recall  to  our  memory  a  greater 
variety  of  important  circumstances.  The  imagination  is  more  dis* 
posed  to  rest  upon  some  of  them ;  and  tlierefore,  instead  of  using 
the  proper  name  of  the  principal  idea  which  it  means  to  express,  it 
eiliploys  in  its  place  the  name  of  the  accessory  or  correspondent 
idea ;  although  the  principal  have  a  proper  and  well  known  name  of 
its  own.  Hence  a  vast  variety  of  tropical  or  figurative  words  obtain 
currency  in  all  languages,  through  choice,  not  necessity;  and  men 
of  lively  imaginations  are  every  day  adding  to  their  number. 

Thus,  when  we  design  to  intimate  the  period  at  which  a  state  en- 
joyed most  reputation  or  glory,  it  were  easy  to  employ  the  proper 
words  for  expressing  this ;  but  as  this  is  readily  connected,  in  our 
imagination,  with  the  flourishing  period  of  a  plant  or  a  tree,  we  lay 
hold  of  this  correspondent  idea,  and  say,  ^  The  Roman  empire 
flourished  most  under  Augustus.'  The  leader  of  a  faction  is  plain 
language :  but  because  the  head  is  the  principal  part  of  the  human 
body,  and  is  supposed  to  direct  all  the  animal  operations,  resting 
upon  this  resemblance,  we  say,  ^  Catiline  was  the  head  of  the  par* 
ty.'  The  word  voices  was  originally  invented  to  signify  the  arti- 
euLite  sound,  formed  by  the  organs  of  the  mouth  ;  but,  as  by  means 
of  it  men  signify  their  ideas  and  their  intentions  to  each  other,  vatce 
soon  assumed  a  great  many  other  meanings,  all  derived  from  this 
primary  eilect  *  To  give  our  voice'  for  any  thing,  signified,  te 
giie  our  sentiment  in  favour  of  it  Not  only  so;  but  voice  was 
transferred  to  signify  any  intimation  of  will  or  judgment,  thougb 
given  without  the  least  interposition  of  voice  in  its  literal  sense,  or 
any  sound  uttered  at  all.  Thus  we  speak  of  listening  to  the  voic§ 
of  conscience,  the  voice  of  nature,  the  voice  of  God.  This  usage 
takes  place,  not  so  much  from  barrenness  of  language,  or  want  of 
B  proper  word;  as  from  an  allusion  which  we  choose  to  make  to 
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vmce  in  its  primary  sense,  in  order  to  convey  our  idea,  connected 
with  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  the  fancy  to  give  it  morp 
sprightliness  and  force. 

The  account  which  I  have  now  given,  and  which  seemii  to  be  a 
full  and  fair  one,  of  the  introduction  of  tropes  into  all  languages, 
coincides  with  what  Cicero  briefly  hints,  in  his  third  book,  De 
Oratore.  <  Modus  transferendl  verba  late  patet ;  quam  recessitas 
primum  genuit,  coacta  inopia  et  angustia  ;  post  autem  delectatio, 
|ucunditas(|ue  celebravit  Nam  ut  vestis,  frigoris  depellendi  causa 
reperta  primo,  post  adhiberi  capta  est  ad  omatum  etiam  corporis  et 
dignitatem,  sic  verbitranslatioinstituta  est  inopiae  causa,  frequentata 
delectationis/* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  clearly  appears  how  that  must  come 
to  pass,  which  I  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  former  lecture,  that 
all  langua^s  are  most  figurative  in  their  early  state.  Both  the  cau- 
ses to  which  I  ascribed  the  origin  of  figures,  concur  in  producing 
this  efiect  at  the  beginnings  of  society.  Language  is  then  most  bar- 
ren :  the  stock  df  proper  names  which  have  been  invented  for  things, 
is  small ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  imagination  exerts  great  influence 
over  the  conceptions  of  men,  and  their  method  of  uttering  them  ; 
so  that,  both  from  necessity  and  from  choice,  their  speech  will,  at 
that  period,  abound  in  trope?  ;  for  the  savage  tribes  of  men  are 
always  much  given  to  wonder  and  astonishment  Every  new  object 
surprises,  terrifies,  and  makes  a  strong  impression  on  their  mind ; 
they  are  governed  by  imagination  and  passion,  more  than  by  rea- 
son ;  and  of  course,  their  speech  must  be  deeply  tinctured  by  their 
genius.  In  fact,  we  find,  that  this  is  the  character  of  the  American 
and  Indian  languages :  bold,  picturesque,  and  metaphorical ;  full  of 
strong  allusions  to  sensible  qualities,  and  to  such  objects  as  struck 
them  most  in  their  wild  and  solitary  life.  An  Indian  chief  makes  a 
harangue  to  his  tribe,  in  a  style  full  of  stronger  metaphors  than  an 
European  would  use  in  an  epic  poem. 

As  language  makes  gradual  progress  towards  refinement,  almost 
every  object  comes  to  have  a  proper  name  given  to  it,  and  perspi- 
cuity and  precision  are  more  studied.  But  still,  for  the  reasons 
before  given,  borrowed  words,  or  as  rhetoricians  call  them,  tropes^ 
must  continue  to  occupy  a  considerable  place.  In  every  language, 
loo,  there  are  a  multitude  of  words,  which,  though  they  were  figu- 
rative in  their  first  application  to  certain  objects,  yet,  by  long  use, 
lose  their  figurative  power  wholly,  and  come  to  be  considered  as 
simple  and  literal  expressions.  In  this  case,  are  the  terms  which  I 
remarked  before,  as  transferred  from  sensible  qualities  to  the  ope- 
rations or  qualities  of  the  mind,  a  piercing  judgment,  a  clear  head, 

•  (The  fi^radre  OMfe  of  words  ii  rerr  extentire ;  an  uta^  to  which  neoettlfj 
int  gmTe  nvoi  on  nocount  of  the  paucity  of  wordi,  and  barrenneff  of  ianguairv ;  bat 
which  the  pleasure  that  was  found  in  it  afterwards  rendered  frequcAt.  For  as  gai^ 
saents  were  first  contrired  to  defend  our  bodies  from  the  cold,  and  aAerwnrds  were 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  ornament  and  dignity,  so  figures  of  speech,  introduced  by 
want»  were  cultirated  for  the  sake  of  enteruinmmt' 
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A  Aard  heart,  and  the  like.  There  are  other  words  which  remain  in  a 
#ort  of  middle  state ;  which  have  neither  lost  wholly  their  figurative 
implication^  nor  yet  retain  so  much  of  it  as  to  imprint  any  remarka- 
ble character  of  figured  language  on  our  style;  such  as  these  phrasesy 
*9fiprAieind  one^smeanine :'  'enter  on  a  subject:'  'follow out  an  argu» 
ment:' '  stir  npstrife :'  and  agreatmany  more,  of  which  our  language 
is  fulL  In  the  use  of  such  phrases,  correct  writers  will  always  preserve 
a  regard  to  the  figure  or  aUusion  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  will 
be  careful  not  to  apply  them  in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  it 
One  may  be'  sheltered  underthe  patronageof  a  great  man  ^  butit  were 
wrongtosay,  'sheltered  under  the  mask  of  dissimulation,' as  a  mask 
conceals,  but  does  not  shelter.  An  object,  in  description,  may  be 
'clothed,' if  you  will,  'with  epithets;'  bulit  is  not  so  proper  to  speak 
of  its  being '  clothed  with  circumstances :'  as  the  word '  circumstances' 
alludes  to  standing  round,  not  to  clothing.  Such  attentions  as  these 
to  the  propriety  of  language  are  requisite  in  every  composition. 

What  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  na- 
ture of  language  in  general,  and  will  lead  to  the  reasons,  why  tropes 
or  figures  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  style. 

First,  They  enrich  language,  and  render  it  more  copious.  By 
their  means,  words  and  phrases  are  multiplied  for  expressing  aU 
sorts  of  ideas;,  for  describine  even  the  minutest  difierences;  the 
nicest  shades  and  colours  of  thought ;  which  no  language  could  pos- 
sibly do  by  proper  words  alone,  without  assistance  from  tropes. 

Secondly,  They  bestow  dignity  upon  style.  The  familiarity  of 
common  words,  to  which  our  ears  are  much^accustomed,  tends  to 
degrade  style.  When  we  want  to  adapt  our  language  to  the  tone  of 
an  elevated  subject,  we  should  be  greatly  at  a  loss,  if  we  could  not 
borrow  assistance  from  figures;  which,  properly  employed,  have  a 
similar  efiect  on  language,  with  what  is  produced  by  Uie  rich  and 
splendid  dress  of  a  person  of  rank ;  to  create  respect,  and  to  give 
an  air  of  magnificence  to  him  who  wears  it  Assistance  of  this 
kind*  is  often  needed  in  prose  compositions;  but  poetry  could  not 
subsist  without  it  Hence  figures  form  the  constant  language  of  po- 
etry. To  say,  that '  the  sun  rises,'  is  trite  and  common ;  but  it  oecomes 
a  magnificent  imag^  when  expressed,   as  Mr.  Thomson  has  done : 

Bttijooder  eomei  tli«  powering  Un^  of  da/, 
Rejoicing  in  tlie  east.— 

To  say  that  'all  men  are  subject  alike  to  death,'  presents  only  a  vul- 

Eir  idea;  butit  rises  and  fills  the  imagination,  when  painted  thus  by 
once: 


Or, 


P^iUida  mon  aqno  pobat  pede^  paaperam  tabfrnaf 
BagunM|ii0  tarra.* 

OuuMt  aodcn  coginiir )  omninni 

YCTntamniai  Mrios  ocfUi, 
Son  eiltiim,  et  noi  in  etemum 

Szflfann  impottnra  cymlMB. 

'  With  eqnai  pace,  impartial  fate 
Knockf  at  the  pdace,  ai  the  cnHaga  gala. 
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in  the  third  place,  figures  give  us  the  pleasure  of  enjopng  two 
objects  presented  together  to  our  view,  without  confusion;  the  prin 
cipal  idea,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  along  with  ib}  ac- 
cessory, which  gives  it  the  figurative  dress.  We  see  one  thing  ii) 
another,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it;  which  is  always  agreeable  to  the 
mind.  For  there  is  nothing  with  which  the  fancy  is  more  del'ghUsd, 
than  with  comparisons,  and  resemblances  of  objects ;  and  all  tropes 
are  founded  upon  some  relation  or  afialogy  between  one  thing  and 
another.  When,  for  instance,  in  place  of  '  youth,'  I  say  the 
<  morning  of  life;'  the  *fancy  is  immediately  entertained  with  all 
the  resembling  circumstances  which  presenUy  occur  between  these 
two  objects.  At  one  moment,  I  have  in  my  eye  a  certain  period  of 
human  life,  and  a  certain  time  of  the  day,  so  related  to  each  other^ 
that  the  imagination  plays  between  them  with  pleasure,  and  contem- 
plates two  similar  objects,  in  one  view,  without  embarrassment  or 
confusion.     Not  only  so,  but, 

In  the  fourth  place,  figures  are  attended  with  this  farther  advan- 
tage, of  giving  us  frequently  a  much  clearer  and  more  striking  View 
of  the  principal  object,  than  we  could  have  of  it  were  it  expressed 
in  simple  terms,  and  divested  of  its  accessory  idea.  This  is,  indeed, 
their  principal  advantage,  in  virtue  of  which,  they  are  very  properly 
said  to  illustrate  a  subject,  or  to  throw  a  light  upon  it.  For  they  ex- 
hibit the  object,  on  which  they  are  employed,  in  a  picturesque  form ; 
they  can  render  an  abstract  conception,  in  some  degree,  an  object 
of  sense;  they  surround  it  with  such  circumstances,  as  enable  the 
mind  to  lay  hold  of  it  steadily,  and  to  contemplate  it  fully.  ^  Those 
persons,'  says  one, '  who  gain  the  hearts  of  most  people,  who  are 
chosen  as  the  companionsof  their  softer  hours,  and  their  reliefs  from 
anxiety  and  care,  are  seldom  persons  of  shining  qualities,  or  strong 
virtues :  it  is  rather  the  soft  green  of  the  soul,  on  which  we  rest 
our  eyes,  that  are  fatigued  with  beho  i\ng  more  glaring  objects.' 
Here,  by  a  happy  allusion  to  a  colour.  Lie  whole  conception  is  con* 
veyed  clear  and  strong  to  the  mind  in  one  word.  By  a  well 
chosen  figure,  even  conviction  is  assisted,  and  the  impression  of  a 
truth  upon  the  mind  made  more  lively  and  forcible  than  it  would 
4itherwise  be.  As  in  the  following  illustration  of  Dr.  Young'a: 
'  When  we  dip  too  deep  in  pleasure,  we  always  stir  a  sediment  that 
renders  it  impure  and  noxious;'  or  in  this,  ^  A  heart  boiling  with  vio- 
lent passions,  will  always  send  up  infatuating  fumes  to  the  head.'  An 
image  that  presents  so  much  congruity  between  a  moral  and  a  sen- 
sible idea,  serves  like  an  argument  from  analogy,  to  enforce  what  the 
jther  asserts,  and  to  induce  belief. 

Besides,  whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  raise  sentiments  of  plea- 
sure or  aversion,  we  can  always  heighten  the  emotion  by  the  figure? 
which  Ve  introduce;  leading  the  imagination  to  a  train,  either  oi 

Of, 

We  all  most  tread  the  paths  of  fate; 

And  erer  shakes  the  mortai  am  ; 
Whose  lot  embarks  ns,  soon  or  lata, 

On  Charon's  baat;  ah!  nerer  to  vetan.  <  FaAXois. 
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agree^le  or  disagreeable,  of  exalting  or  debasing  ideas,  correspon- 
dent to  the  jnpression  whicli  we  seek  to  make.  When  we  want  to 
render  an  object  beautiful,  or  magnificent,  we  borrow  images  from 
all  the  most  beautiful  or  splendid  scenes  of  nature ;  we  thereby  na- 
Uirally  throw  a  lustre  over  our  object ;  we  enliven  the  reader's  mind, 
and  dispose  him  to  go  along  with  us,  in  the  gay  and  pleasing  impres- 
sions which  we  eive  him  of  the  subject.  This  effect  of  figures  is 
happily  touched  in  the  foUoWtng  lines  of  Dr.  Akenside,  and  ifiustrat- 
ed  by  m  very  sublime  figure : 


-Hmh  th'  inexpretarre  iCrAia 


DiAitet  its  eBchaacineBt.    Fancy  dreami 

Of  lacred  foantains  and  Elytian  groves, 

And  Tales  of  bliss ;  the  intellectual  power, 

Bends  from  his  awftd  throne,  a  wond*ring  ear, 

And  snulcs. Fhm,  •flmaginaL  1. 184. 

What  I  have  now  explained,  concerning  the  use  and  effeqjts  of 
figures,  naturally  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  wonderful  powier  of  lan- 
guage; and,  indeed,  we  cannot  reflect  on  it  without  the  highest  ad- 
miration. What  a  fine  vehicle  is  it  now  become  for  all  the  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind ;  even  for  the  most  subtile  and  delicate 
workings  of  the  imagination !  What  a  pliable  and  flexible  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  one  who  can  employ  it  skilfully;  prepared  to  take 
every  form  which  he  chooses  to  give  it!  Not  content  with  a  simple 
communication  of  ideas  and  thou^ts,  it  paints  those  ideas  to  the 
eye ;  it  gives  colouring  and  relievo,  even  to  the  most  abstract  con* 
ceptions.  In  the  figures  which  it  uses,  it  sets  mirrors  before  us,  where 
we  may  behold  objects,  a  second  time,  in  their  likeness.  It  enter- 
tains us,  as  with  a  succession  of  the  most  splendid  pictures ;  disposes 
in  the  most  artificial  manner,  of  the  light  and  shade,  for  viewing  eve- 
ry thing  to  the  best  advantage:  in  fine,  from  being  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect interpreter  of  men's  wants  and  necessities,  it  has  now  passed 
into  an  instrument  of  the  most  delicate  and  refined  luxury. 

To  make  these  effects  of  figurative  language  sensible,  there  are 
few  authors  in  the  English  language  to  whom  I  can  refer  with  more 
advantage  tiian  Mr.  Addison,  whose  imagination  is  at  once  remark* 
ably  rich,  and  remarkably  correct  and  chaste.  When  he  is  treating, 
for  instance,  of  the  effect  which  light  and  colours  have  to  entertain 
the  fancy,  considered  in  Mr.  Locke's  view  of  them  as  secondary 
qualities,  which  have  no  real  existence  m  matter,  but  are  only  ideas 
of  the  mind,  with  what  beautiful  painting  has  he  adorned  this  philo- 
sophic speculation!  ^Things,'  says  he,  'would  make  but  a  poor  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and 
motions.  Now,weare  every  where  entertained  with  pleasiiigshows 
and  apparitions ;  we  discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens,  and 
m  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon 
the  whole  creation.  But  what  a  rough  unsiriitly  sketch  of  nature 
should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and 
the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls 
are  at  present  delightfully  lost,  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delu- 
sion :  and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who 
sees  beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows :  and  at  the  same  time 
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hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  streams;  but,  npoa 
the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  brnJES  up,  and 
the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  soli« 
tary  desert  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  be 
tlie  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images 
it  will  receive  from  matter.'  No.  413,  Spectator. 
^  Having  thus  explained,  at  sufficient  length,  the  origin^  the  nature, 
and  the  ellcts  of  tropes,  I  should  proceed  next  to  the  sereral  kinds 
and  divisions  of  them.  But,  in  treating  of  these,  were  I  to  follow 
the  common  tract  of  the  scholastic  writers  on  rhetoric,  I  should 
soon  become  tedious,  and,  I  apprehend,  useless  at  the  same  time. 
Their  great  business  has  been,  with  a  most  patient  and  frivolous  in- 
dustry,  to  branch  them  out  under  a  vast  number  of  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  several  modes  in  which  a  word  may  be  earned  from  its 
literal  meaning,  into  one  that  is  figurative,  without  doing  any  more; 
as  if  the  mere  Knowledge  of  the  names  and  classes  of  all  the  tropes 
that  can  be  formed,  could  be  of  any  advantage  towards  the  proper, 
or  graceful  use  of  language.  All  tiiat  I  purpose  i^  to  give,  in  a  few 
words,  before  finishing  this  lecture,  a  general  view  of  the  several 
sources  whence  the  tropical  meaning  of  words  is  derived :  after 
which  I  shall,  in  subsequent  lectures,  descend  to  a  more  particular 
consideration  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  figures  of  speech, 
and  such  as  are  in  most  frequent  use ;  by  treating  of  which,  i  ^all 
give  all  the  instruction  I  can,  concerning  the  proper  employment 
of  figurative  language,  and  point  out  the  errors  and  abuses  which  are 
apt  to  be  committed  in  this  part  of  style. 

All  tropes,  as  I  before  observed,  are  founded  on  the  relation  which 
one  object  bears  to  another;  in  virtue  pf  which^  the  name  of  the 
one  can  be  substituted  instead  of  the  name  of  the  other,  and  by  such 
a  substitution,  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  commonly  meant  to  be  in- 
creased. These  relations,  some  more,  some  less  intinuite,  may  all 
give  rise  to  tropes.  One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  relations,  is 
that  between  a  cause  and  its  effect  Hence^in  fieurathre  language, 
the  cause  is  sometimes  put  for  the  efiect  Thus,  Mr.  Addison,  writ- 
ing of  Italy : 

Kof  toms,  and  froiti^  and  flowen,  together  rise, 
And  the  whole  jrear  fai  gmjr  couftuion  lies. 

Where  the '  whole  year*  is  plainly  intended,  to  signify  the  effects  or 
productions  of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  At  other  times,  again, 
the  efiect  is  put  for  the  cause ;  as,  *  gray  hairs'  frequently  for  old  an, 
which  causes  gray  hairs;  and  < shade,'  for  trees  that  produce  me 
shade.  The  relation  between  the  container  and  the  thing  contain- 
ed, is  aiso  so  intimate  and  obvious,  as  naturally  to  give  rise  to 
tropes: 


-Die  Impiger  hamit 


Spumantem  pateram  et  pleno  le  prohiit  anra 

Where  every  one  sees,  that  the  cup  and  the  gold  are  put  for  the  li- 
quor that  was  contained  in  the  golden  cup.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
name  of  any  country  is  often  used  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  that 
oountiy;  and  Heaven,  very  often  employed  to  signify  God,  be- 
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cause  he  is  conceiired  as  dwelling  in  Heaven.  To  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  Heaven,  is  the  same  as  to  implore  the  assistanpe  of  Ginl. 
The  relation  betwixt  any  established  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  is  a 
further  source  of  tropes.    Hence, 

Cedant  axmatogs;  €oao6dil  lanpM  liofiiB. 

The  'toga,^  being  the  badge  of  the  civil  professions,  and  the  'laureP 
of  mihtary  honours^  the  badge  of  each  is  put  for  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary characters  themselves.  To  *  assume  the  sceptre,'  is  a  common 
phrase  for  entering  on  royal  auflierity .  To  tropes,  founded  on  these 
several  relations,  of  cause  and  effect,  container  and  contained,  sign 
and  thing  signified,  is  given  the  name  of  Metonymy. 

When  the  trope  is  founded  on  the  relatioii  between  an  antecedent 
and  a  eonsequent,  or  what  goes  before,  and  immediately  follows,  it 
18  then  called  a  Metalepsis;  as  in  the  Roman  phrase  of  ^  Fuit,'  or 
*  Vixit,^  to  express  that  one  was  dead.  'Fuit  Ilium  et  ingens  gloria 
Dardanidum,'  signifies,  that  the  glory  of  Troy  is  now  no  more. 

When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole ;  a  se- 
nus  for  a  species,  or  a  species  for  a  genus ;  the  singular  for  the  plu- 
ral, or  the  plural  for  the  singular  number;  in  generiu,  when  any  thing 
less,  or  any  thing  more,  is  put  for  the  precise  object  meant;  the 
figure  is  then  called  a  Synecdoche.  It  is  very  common,  for  instance, 
to  describe  a  whole  objttct  by  some  remarkable  part  ci*  it ;  as  when 
we  say,  *a  fleet  of  so  many  sail,'  in  the  place  of 'ships;'  when  we 
use  the  *  head'  for  the  *  person,'  the  *pole*  for  the '  earth,'  ihe  *  waves' 
for  the '  sea.'  In  like  manner,  an  attribute  may  be  put  for  a  subject ; 
as,  'youth  and  beauty,'  for  'the  young  and  beautiful;'  and  some- 
times a  subject  for  its  attribute.  But  it  is  needless,  to  insist  longer  on 
this  enumeration,  which  serves  little  purpose.  I  have  said  enough, 
to  give  an  opening  into  that  great  variety  of  relations  between  ob- 
jects, by  means  of  which,  the  mind  is  assisted  to  pass  easily  from  one 
to  another;  and  understands,  by  the  name  of  the  <me,  the  other  to 
be  meant  It  is  always  some  accessory  idea,  which  recalls  the  prin- 
cipal to  the  ima^nation;  and  commonly  recalls  it  with  more  force, 
than  if  the  principal  idea  had  been  expressed. 

The  relation  which  is  far  the  most  fruitful  of  tropes  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned ;  that  is,  the  relation  of  similitude  and  resemblance.  On 
this  is  founded  what  is  called  the  metaphor;  when,  in  place  of  using 
the  proper  name  of  any  object,  we  employ,  in  its  place,  the  name  of 
some  other  which  is  like  it;  which  is  a  sort  of  picture  of  it,  and 
which  thereby  awakens  the  conception  of  it  with  more  force  or 
grace.  This  figure  is  more  frequent  than  all  the  rest  put  together - 
and  the  language,  both  of  prose  and  verse,  owes  to  it  much  of  its 
elegance  and  grace.  This,  therefore,  deserves  very  full  and  par. 
ticdar  consideration;  and  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  next  lecture 
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Q^UBSTIONS. 


Having  finished  what  related  to  the 
oonstruction  of  seDtencea^  to  what  does 
our  author  proceed  ?  What  was  the  ce- 
neral  division  of  the  qualities  of  sme ; 
and  which  has  been  considered  ?  How 
far  has  ornament,  also,  been  treated^? 
What  m  another,  and  a  great  branch  of 
fi^rative  language?  what  must  be 
our  first  inouiry  1  What  do  they  always 
imply?  What  instances  are  given  to 
illustrate  this  remark?  But,  though 
figures  imply  a  deviation  from  the  most 
simple  forms  of  speech,  what  are  we 
not  thence  to  conclude?  How  far  is 
tliis  from  being  the  case ;  and  what  is 
impossible  ?  What  does  this  fact  show  ? 
What  evidence  have  we  that  they  are 
not  the  invention  of  schoob?  What  re- 
mark follows  ?  What,  then,  is  it,  which 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  critics  find 
rhetoricians  so  mudi  to  them?  To  this, 
what  do  thev  owe ;  and  how  is  this  il- 
histrated?  How  are  th^  compared 
with  simple  expressions?  ffenoe,  what 
follows  ?  How  may  figures,  in  general, 
be  described  ?  From  what  wiU  Uie  iust- 
iiess  uf  this  descriptmo  appear?  Bow 
do  rhetoriciaiis  commonly  divide  them? 
What  are  figures  of  words  commonly 
called ;  cmd  m  what  do  they  consist? 
To  illustrate  this,  what  instance  is 
given  ?  In  what  does  the  trope  consist? 
What  do  figures  of  thought  suppose? 
As  in  what  cases?  ^byis  not  tins  dis- 
tmction  of  great  use?  What  is  of  little 
importance,  provided  we  remember 
what?  What,  perhaps, might  be  a  more 
useful  distribution  of  the  subject  ?  With- 
out insisting  on  any  artificial  division, 
what  maybe  useful?  The  first  of  these 
general  observaticms,  is  concerning 
wliat  ?  What  is  here  admitted?  What 
dictates  the  use  of  figures;  and  what 
illustration  is  given?  ^What,  however^ 
will  not  follow  thence ;  and  why?  Or 
practice,  and  method  cind  rule,  what  is 
observed?  With  what,  do  we  every 
day  meet;  yet.  what  has  been  found  of 
importance  ?  Of  propriety  and  beauty 
of  speech,  what  is  observed?  In  the 
next  place,  what  must  be  observed? 


Of  the  figure  and  of  the  dresB^  wimt  m 
observed;  and  what  follows?  Henoe^ 
how  are  several  of  the  most  afiectmg 
passages  of  the  best  authors,  express 
ed?  Of  the  following  sentiment  from 
yirffL  what  is  observed  ?  What  is  he 
describing?  Repeat  the  Dassage;  and 
of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  Of  the  simple 
style  of  scripture,  what  is  here  observed; 
and  what  remark  foIlowB?  Wliere  is 
the  proper  region  of  these  ornaments ; 
and  there,  when  only  do  the^  contri- 
bute to  the  embellishment  of  discooiye? 
Having  premised  these  observatbns,  to 
what  £)es  our  author  proceed?  At  tlie 
first  rise  of  language,  how  wouM  men 
begin  in  giving  names  to  objects ;  and 
of  this  Domencmtiire,  what  is  obeerved  ? 
According  to  what,  would  their  stock 
of  words  mcrease?  But,  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  language,  here,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  How  dia  men  seek  to  cbTiate 
this  difficulty;  and  what  example  ifr 
given?  In  prognoss  of  time,  howwat- 
^  word  in  employed ;  an^  here,,  what 
do  we  see?  Where  do  tropes  of  this 
kind  abound;  and  to  what  are  they 
owing?  How  are  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  and  afiecUons  in  particular,  in 
most  languages,  described;  and  for 
what  reason  ?  What  did  they  therefore 
borrow;  and  what  examples  have  we? 
But,  although  the  barrenness  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  want  of  word%  be  one 
cause  of  the  invention  of  tropes^  vei, 
what  does  not  ibUow?  From  what, 
then,  have  thev  arisen?  With  what  is 
every  object,  that  makes  an  impression 
on  the  mind,  constantly  accompanied  ? 
How  does  it  never  present  itself  to  our 
view  ?  By  this  roeans^  what  does  every 
idea,  or  object,  carry  m  its  train ;  and 
how  do  these  oflen  strike  the  imagi 
nation  ?  Of  them^  what  is  farther  m>- 
served?  As  the  imagination  is  more 
disposed  to  rest  upon  them,  what  fol- 
lows ?  Hence,  what  has  been  tlie  con- 
sequence? How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated ;  and  what  example  is  given? 
On  the  sentence,  the  leciier  of^Jac 
turn,  and  on  the  word  voice^  wnat  ts  ob- 


What  has  oflen  led  persons  to  imagine,  served?  From  what  allusion,  partku- 
iliat  if  their  composition   was  well  I  larly^doesthis  usage  take  place? 
bespangled  with  these  ornaments  of  |    With  what  does  the  account  new 
speech,  it  wanted  no  other  beauty?! given,  coincide?  Repeat  the  pavog^ 
Hence,  what  has  arisen ;  and  why?)  From  what  has  been  saA,  what  cImi- 
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It  appoaTB?  What  ooncnrin  producing 
this  effect,  at  tlie  bei^inningB  of  society; 
and  why  ?  To  what  arc  the  savage 
tribes  ol*  men  always  much  given ;  and 
ivhat,  consequendv,  is  the  effect  of 
ev^ry  new  object  f  Uv  what  are  they 
governed ;  and  what  toUows?  Of  what 
language  do  we  find  this  to  be  the  cha- 
racter? or  the  style  of  an  Indian  chiefs 
harangue,  what  is  observed?  In  the 
advancement  of  language  towards  re- 
finement, why  are  jperspicuity  and 
fnnecisicMi  more  studied  i  But  still,  what 
roust  continue  to  occupy  a  considerable 
place?  In  every  language,  what  do  we 
Diid?  In  this  case^  are  what  terms? 
Ot*  those  words  which  remain  in  a  sort 
of  middle  state,  what  is  observed? 
What  phrases  are  given  as  examples  ? 
Id  the  use  of  such  phrases,  what  will 
correct  writers  always  preserve?  How 
IB  this  illustrated  ?  where  are  such  at- 
tentions reqoiske?  On  what,  does  what 
Itas  been  said  on  this  subject  tend  to 
throw  light;  and  to  what  will  it  lead  ? 
What  is  the  first  reason;  and  how  does 
diis  appear?  In  the  second  place,  what 
Is  their  effect?  To  what  does  the  fami- 
liari^  of  common  words  tend ;  and  how 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Where  is  assistance 
of  thiii  kind  often  needed ;  and  where  is 
It  essential  ?  Hence,  what  do  figures 
form ;  and  how  is  this  illustratea  ?  In 
Che  third  place,  what  peculiar  pleasure 
do  figures  give  us?  What  do  we  see ; 
and  why?  To  illustrate  diis,  what  in- 
stance is  given  ?  At  the  nme  moment, 
what  have  we  before  us?  In  the  fourth 
place,  with  what  further  advantages 
are  figures  attended?  Of  this  ^advan- 
tage, what  is  observed ;  and  (or  what 
reason  ?  To  iilustrale  tiiis  remark,  what 
sentence  is  introdnced  from  Burke  ?  On 
this  sentence,  what  is  remarked?  How 
is  the  same  principle  illustrated  lh>m 
Dr.  Toung?  What  is  the  efiect  of  such 
an  image -as  is  here  introduced?  Be- 
sides, by  figures,  wbU  effect  can  we 
produce  ?  When  we  want  to  render  an 
object  beautiful  or  magnificent,  what 
course  do  we  pursue ;  and  what  effect 
IS  thereby  produced  ?  In  what  lines  of 
Dr.  Akenside  is  this  effect  of  figures 
happily  touched?  To  what,  does  what 
has  b<^  explamed,  naturally  lead? 
ile])eat  the  remarks  hen  introduced  on 
the  present  state  of  perfection,  in  which 


language  is  fmiud.  Of  Mr.  Addison 
what  isnere  remarked?  What  instance 
is  mentkmed?  Repeat  the  passage 
Having  thus  explamed  the  origin,  uie 
nature,  and  the  efiect  of  tropes,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed?  In  treat- 
ing of  these,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  foUowinjz  the  scholastic  writers  on 
rhetoric?  What  has  been  their  great 
business?  What  does  our  author  pro* 
pose  ?  On  what  are  all  tropes,  as  was 
oefore  observed,  founded ;  and  in  virtue 
of  which,  what  can  be  done  ?  What  is 
one  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  of 
these  relatk>ns;  and  hence,  what  fol- 
lows ?  What  instance  is  given  ?  Here^ 
for  what  is  the  iohale  year  plainly  in- 
tended? Repeat  the  instance  in  which 
the  efiect  is  put  for  the  cause?  Of  the 
relatk>n  between  the  container,  and  the 
thing  contained,  what  is  cbserved? 
What  instances  are  given  ?  Of  the  re- 
lation between  a  sign,  an4  the  thing 
signified,  what  is  braerved?  To  what 
tropes  is  the  name  Metonomy  given? 
When  is  a  trope  called  a  Metalepsis  ? 
When  is  the  figure  called  a  Synec- 
doche? How  IS  this  illustrated?  To 
give  an  openingof  what,  has  enough 
beensaid?  It  is  always  an  idea  of  wluU 
kind ;  and  with  what  force  does  it  re- 
ccdl  Uie  principal  idea  to  the  imagina- 
tk>n?  Wliat  relation  is  far  the  most 
fruitful  in  tropes  ?  On  it,  what  is  found- 
ed; and  what  is  observed  of  it?  Of  this 
figure,  what  is  farther  remarked  ? 
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METAPHOR. 


AvTitt  the  preliminary  observations  I  have  made,  rehting  id 
figurative  language  in  general,  I  come  now  to  treat  separately  cd 
such  figures  of  speech,  as  occur  most  frequently,  and  require  par- 
ticular attention ;  and  I  begin  with  metaphor.    T^his  is  a  figure  foun- 
ded  entirely  on  Uie  resemblance  which  one  object  bears  to  another. 
Hence,  it  is  much  allied  to  simile,  or  comparison,  and  is  in- 
deed no  other  than  a   comparison   expressed  in   an  abridged 
form.     When  I  say  of  some-  great  minister,  ^that  he  upholds 
the  state,  like  a  piUar  which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole 
edifice,'  I  fairly  make  a  comparison;  but  when  I  say  of  such  m 
minister  *  that  he  is  the  pilbor  of  the  state,'  it  is  now  become  a 
metaphor.     The  comparison  betwixt  the  minister  and  a  pillar,  is 
made  in  the  mind ;  but  is  expressed  without  any  of  the  words  that 
denote  comparison.    The  comparison  is  only  insinuated,  not  ex- 
pressed :  the  one  object  is  supposed  to  be  so  like  the  other,  that^ 
without  formally  drawing  the  comparison,  the  name  of  the  one 
may  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  other.     ^  The  minister 
is  the  pillar  of  the  state.'    This,  therefore,  is  a  more  lively  and 
animated  manner  of  expressing  the  resemblances  which  imagination 
traces  among  objects.    There  is  nothing  which  delights  the  fancy 
more,  than  Uiis  act  of  comparing  things  together,  discovering  re- 
semblances between  them,  and  describing  them  by  their  likeness. 
The  mind  thus  employed,  is  exercised  without  being  iiaLtigued;  and 
is  gratified  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  ingenuity.     We  need 
not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  all  language  tinctured  strongly 
with  metaphor.    It  insinuates  itself  even  into  familiar  conversation  | 
and  unsought,  rises  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the  mind.    The  very 
words  which  I  have  casually  employed  in  describing  this,  area  proof 
of  what  I  say ;  tinctured,  insinnatea,  riaea  vp,  are  idl  of  them  meta- 
phorical expressions,  borrowed  from  some  resemblance  which  fancy 
forms  between  sensible  objects,  and  the  internal  operations  of  the 
mind ;  and  yet  the  terms  are  no  less  clear,  and  perhaps,  more  ex- 
pressive, than  if  words  had  been  used  which  were  to  be  taken  in 
the  strict  and  literal  sense. 

Though  all  metaphor  imports  comparison,  and  therrfore  is,  in 
that  respect,  a  figure  of  thought;  yet,  as  the  words  in  a  metaphor 
are  not  taken  literally,  but  changed  from  their  proper  to  a  figurative 
sense,  the  meta[rf)or  is  commonly  ranked  among  tropes  or  figures  of 
words.  But  provided  the  nature  of  it  be  well  understood,  it  signi- 
DCS  very  little  whether  we  call  it  a  figure  or  a  trope.  I  have  confined 
it  to  the  expression  of  resemblance  between  two  objects.  I  must 
remark,  how<9ver,  that  the  word  metaphor  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
looser  and  more  extended  sense;  for  the  application  of  a  term  lu 
any  figurative  signification,  whether  the  figure  be  founded  onresem* 
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blance,  or  on  seme  other  relation,  which  two  objects  bear  to  one 
another.  For  instance;  when  gray  ha*rs  are  put  for  old  age;  as, 
to  bring  one's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave;'  some  writers 
would  call  this  a  metaphor,  though  it  is  not  properly  one,  but  what 
rhetoricians  call  a  metonymy;  that  is,  the  effect  put  for  the  cause; 
*  gray  hairs'  beio(g  the  effect  of  old  age,  but  not  bearing  any  sort  of 
resemblance  to  it  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  uses  metaphor  in  this 
extended  sense,  for  any  figurative  meaning  imposed  upon  a  word; 
as  a  whole  put  for  the  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole;  a  species  for 
the  eenus,  or  a  genus  for  the  species.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to 
tax  uoB  most  acute  writer  with  any  inaccuracy  on  this  account;  the 
RDimte  subdivisions,  and  various  names  of  tropes,  being  unknown  in 
his  days,  and  the  invention  of  later  rhetoricians.  Now,  however, 
when  these  divisions  are  established,  it  is  inaccurate  to  call  every 
figurative  use  of  terms,  promiscuously,  a  metaphor. 

Of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  none  comes  so  near  to  painting  as 
metaphor.  It3  peculiar  effect  is  to  give  light  and  strength  to  de- 
aeription;  to  make  intellectual  ideas,  in  some  sort,  visible  to  the 
eye,  by  giving  them  colour,  and  substance,  and  sensible  quali- 
ties. In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  however,  a  delicate  hand 
is  required:  for,  by  a  very  little  inaccuracy,  we  are  in  hazard 
of  introducing  confusion,  in  place  of  promoting  perspicuity.  Se- 
veral rules,  therefore,  are  necessary  to  be  given  for  the  proper 
management  of  metaphors.  But  before  enteiing  on  these,  I  shall 
give  one  instance  of  a  very  beautiful  metaphor,  that  I  may  show 
the  figure  to  full  advantage.  I  shall  take  my  instance  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  remarks  on  the  History  of  England.  Just  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  work,  he  is  speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  Charles  [. 
to  his  last  parliament;  ^  In  a  word,'  says  he,  ^ about  a  month  after 
their  jneeting,  he  dissolved  them;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dissolved 
them,  he  repented ;  but  he.  repented  too  late  of  his  rashness.  Well 
might  he  repent;  for  the  vessel  was  now  full,  and  this  last  drop 
made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow.'  ^Here,'  he  adds,  ^we 
draw  the  curtain,  and  put  an  end  to  our  remarks.'  Nothing  could 
be  more  happily  thrown  off  The  metaphor,  we  see,  is  continued 
through  several  expressions.  The  vessel  is  put  for  the  state,  or  tem- 
per of  the  nation,  already  yW/,  that  is,  provoked  to  the  highest  by 
former  oppressions  and  wrongs;  this  Ictst  drcpj  stands  for  the  pro- 
vocation recently  received  by  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  overflowing  of  the  waters  of  bitterness,  beautifully 
expresses  all  the  effects  of  resentment,  let  loose  by  an  exasperated 
people. 

On  this  passage,  we  may  make  two  remarks  in  passing.  The 
oiie,  that  nothing  forms  a  more  spirited  and  dignified  conclusion  of 
a  subject,  than  a  figure  of  this  kind  happily  placed  at  the  dose. 
We  see  the  effect  of  it,  in  this  instance.  The  author  goes  off  with 
a  good  grace;  and  leaves  a  strong  and  full  impression  of  his  subject 
on  tlie  reader's  mind.  My  other  remark  is,  the  advantage  which 
a  metaphor  frequently  l^as  above  a  formal  comparison.  How  much 
would  the  sentiment  here  have  been  enfeebled.  If  it  had  been  ex- 
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pressed  in  the  style  of  a  regular  simile,  thus:  'Well  might  he 
pent;  for  the  state  of  the  nation,  loaded  with  grievances  and  pro- 
vocations, resembled  a  vessel  that  was  now  full,  and  this  superadded 
provocation,  like  the  last  drop  infused,  made  their  rage  and  resenl- 
ment,  as  waters  of  bitterness,  overflow.'  It  has  infinitely  more 
spirit  and  force  as  it  now  stands,  in  the  form  of  a  mietaphor.  *  Well 
might  he  repent:  for  the  vessel  was  now  full;  and  this  last  drop 
made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow.' 

Having  mentioned,  with  applause,  this  instance  from  Lord  Bohng- 
broke,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  here  to  take  notice,  that,  though 
I  may  have  recourse  to  this  author,  sometimes,  for  examples  of  style, 
it  is  his  style  only,  and  not  his  sentiments,  that  deserve  praise.  It  is 
indeed  my  opinion,  that  there  are  few  writings  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, which,  forthe  matter  contained  in  them,  can  be  read  with  less 
profit  of  fruit,  than  Lord  Bolingbroke's  works.  His  political  writ- 
ings have  the  merit  of  a  very  lively  and  eloquent  style ;  but  they  have 
no  other;  being, as  to  the  substance, the  mere  temporary  productions 
of  faction  and  party;  no  better,  indeed,  than  pamphlets  \wittenfor 
the  day.  His  posthumous,  or  as  they  are  called,  his  philosophi- 
cal works,  wherein  he  attacks  religion,  have  still  less  merit;  for  they 
are  as  loose  in  the  style  as  they  are  flimsy  in  the  reasoning.  An  un- 
happy instance,  this  author  is,  of  parts  and  genius  so  miserably  per« 
verted  by  faction  and  passion,  that,  as  his  memory  will  descend 
to  posterity  with  litde  honour,  so  his  productions  will  soon  pass,  and 
are,  indeed,  already  passing  into  neglect  and  oblivion. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  before  us,  I  proceeJ 
to  lay  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  metaphors; 
and  which  are  much  the  same  for  tropes  of  every  kind. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention,  is,  that  they  be  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject  of  which  we  treat ;  neither  too  many,' nor  too  gay,  nor 
too  elevated  for  it ;  thai  we  neither  attempt  to  force  the  subject,  by 
means  of  them,  into  a  degree  of  elevation  which  is  not  congruous  to 
it;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  it  to  sink  below  its  proper  dignity. 
This  is  a  direction  which  belongs  to  all  figurative  language,  and  should 
be  ever  kept  in  view.  Some  metiphors  are  allowable,  nay,  beautiful, 
in  poetry,  which  it  would  be  absurd  and  unnatural  to  employ  in  prose; 
some  may  be  graceful  in  orations,  which  would  be  very  improper  in 
historical  or  philosophical  composition.  We  must  remember,  thai 
figures  are  the  dress  of  our  sentiments.  As  there  is  a  natural  con- 
gruity  between  dress,  and  the  character  or  rank  of  the  person  who 
wears  it,  a  violation  of  which  congruity  never  fails  to  hurt;  the  same 
holds  precisely  as  to  the  application  of  figures  to  sentiment  The 
excessive,  or  unseasonable  employment  of  them,  is  mere  foppery  in 
writing.  It  gives  a  boyish  air  to  composition ;  and  instead  of  raising 
a  subject,  in  fact,  diminishes  its  (Jiguity.  For,  as  in  life,  true  digni- 
ty must  be  founded  on  character,  not  on  dress  and  appearance,  so 
the  dignity  of  composition  must  arise  from  sentiment  and  thought, 
not  from  ornament  The  affectation  and  parade  of  ornament,  de- 
tract as  much  from  an  author,  as  they  do  from  a  man.  Figures  and 
metaphors,  therefore,  should  on  no  occasion  be  stuck  on  too  pro. 
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fusely;  and  never  should  be  such  as  refuse  to  accord  with  th« 
strain  of  our  sentiment  Nothing  can  be  more  uimatural,  than  for 
a  writer  to  cany  on  a  train  of  reasoning,  in  the  same  sort  of  figura- 
tive language,  which  he  would  use  in  description.  When  he  reasons^ 
we  look  only  for  perspicuity;  when  he  describes,  we  expect  embel- 
lishment; when  he  divides,  or  relates,  we  desire  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity. One  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  composition  is,  to  know 
when  to  be  simple.  This  always  gives  a  heightening  to  ornament; 
in  its  proper  place.  The  right  disposition  of  the  shade,  makes  the 
light  and  colouring  strike  the  more:  Ms  enim  est  eloquens,'  says 
Cicero,  'qui  et  humilia  subtiliter,  et  magna  graviter,  et  mediocria 
temperate  potest  dicere.  Nam  qui  nihil  potest tranquille,  nihil  leni- 
ter,  nihil  definite,  distincte,  potest  dicere,  is,  cum  non  praeparatis  au- 
ribus  inflammare  rem  coepit,  furere  apud  sanos,  et  quasi  inter  sobri- 
OS  bacchari  temulentus  videtur/*  This  admonition  should  be  par* 
ticularly  attended  to  by  young  practitioners  in  the  art  of  writing, 
who  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  an  undistinguishing  admiration 
of  what  IS  showy  and  florid,  whether  in  its  place  or  nott 

The  second  rule  which  I  give,  respects  the  choice  of  objects, 
from  whence  metaphors,  and  other  figures,  are  to  be  drawn.  The 
field  for  figurative  language  is  very  .wide.  All  nature,  to  speak  in 
the  style  of  figures,  opens  its  stores  to  us,  and  admits  us  to  gather, 
from  all  sensible  objects,  whatever  can  illustrate  intellectual  or  mora) 
ideas.  Not  only  the  gay  and  splendid  objects  of  sense,  but  the  grave, 
the  terrifying,  and  even  the  gloomy  and  dismal,  may,  on  different  oc- 
casions, be  introduced  into  figures  with  propriety.  But  we  must  be- 
ware of  ever  using  such  allusions  as  raise  in  the  mind  disagreeable, 
mean,  vulgar,  or  dirty  ideas.  Even  when  metaphors  are  chosen  in 
order  to  vilify  and  degrade  any  object,  an  author  should  stu^y  never 
to  be  nauseous  in  his  allusions.  Cicero  blames  an  orator  of  his  time, 
for  terming  his  enemy  *Stercus  Curiae;'  'quamvis  sit  simile,'  says 
he, '  tamen  est  deform  is  cogitatio  similitudinis.'  But,  in  subjects  of 
dignity,  it  is  an  unpardonable  fault  to  introduce  mean  and  vulgar  me- 
taphors. In  the  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's  works, 
there  is  a  full  and  humorous  collection  of  instances  of  this  kind, 

*  **He.vi  truly  eloquent,  who  can  discourse  of  homble  gubjects  in  a  plain  style,  who 
can  treat  important  ones  with  dignity,  and  speak  of  things  which  are  of  a  middle  na- 
ture, in  a  temperate  strain.  For  one  who,  upon  no  occasion,  can  express  himself  in  a 
calm,  orderly,  distinct  manner,  when  he  begins  to  be  on  fire  before  his  readers  are  pre- 
pared to  kindle  along  with  hUn,  has  the  a]ipearance  of  raving  like  a  madman  among 
persons  who  are  in  their  senses,  or  of  reeling  like  a  dnmkafd  in  the  midst  of  sober  com< 
paDjr" 

f  What  person  of  the  least  taste,  can  bear  the  following  passage,  fai  a  late  historian  f 
He  is  giving  an  accomit  of  the  famous  act  of  parliament  against  irregular  marriages  in 
England:  <  The  bill,'  iavshe,  'underwent  a  great  number  of  alterations  and  amendments, 
which  were  not  effected  without  violent  contest.'  This  is  plain  language,  suited  to  the 
subject ;  and  m'e  naturally  expect,  that  he  should  go  on  in  the  same  strain,  to  tell  us,  that, 
aAor  these  contests,  it  was  carried  by  a  great  major  ity  of  voices ,  and  obtained  the  royal  as* 
gent.  But  how  does  he  express  himself  in  finishing  the  period  f  '  At  length,  however,  il 
was  floated  through  both  houses,  on  the  tide  of  a  great  majority,  and  steered  bto  t'l m 
safe  harbour  of  royal  approbation.'  Noting  can  be  more  p*ienle  *  han  such  language. 
Bmollet's  History  of  Engknd»  as  quoted  hi  Critical  Review  for  Oct.  1761,  p.  261. 
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wherein  authon^  instead  of  exalting,  have  contrived  to  degrade, 
their  subjects  by  the  figures  they  employed.  Authors  of  greater 
^ote  than  those  which  are  there  quoted,  have,  at  times,  fallen  into 
this  error.  Archbishop  Tillotson,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  negli- 
gent in  his  choice  of  metaphors;  as,  when  speaking  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  he  describes  the  world,  as  *  cracking  about  the  sinners' 
ears.'  Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  was  rich  and  bold,  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  it  was  delicate,  often  fails  here.  The  following, 
lor  example,  is  a  gross  transgression ;  in  his  Henry  V.  haying  men- 
tioned a  dunghill,  he  presently  raises  a  metaphor  from  the  steam 
of  it;  and  on  a  subject  too,  that  naturally  led  to  much  nobler  ideas: 

And  thoie  that  ksve  their  ▼aliant  bones  in  France, 

jMng  lilce  men,  though  buried  in  your  dnngfaiUi, 

They  ihall  be  fam*d ;  for  there  the  tun  ahall  greet  them, 

And  draw  their  hbnoun  reekmg  up  to  heaven.  Act  IV.  Sc  S. 

In  the  third  place,  as  metaphors  should  be  drawn  from  objects  of 
some  dignity,  so  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  resemblance, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  metaphor,  be  clearand  perspicuous,  not 
far  fetched  nor  difficult  to  discover.  The  transgression  of  this  rule 
makes  what  are  called  harsh  or  forced  metaphors,  which  are  always 
displeasing,  because  they  puzzle  the  reader,  and,  instead  of  illustrat- 
ing the  thought,  render  it  perplexed  and  intricate.  With  metaphorsof 
this  kind,  Cowley  abounds.  He,  and  some  of  the  writers  ofhis  age,seem 
to  have  considered  it  as  the  perfection  of  wit,  to  hit  upon  likenesses 
between  objects  which  no  otiier  person  could  have  discovered;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  pursue  those  metaphors  so  far,  that  it  requires 
some  ingenuity  to  follow  them  out  and  comprehend  them.  This 
makes  a  metaphor  resemble  an  senigma ;  and  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Cicero's  rule  on  this  head:  'Verecunda  debet  esse  translatio;  ut 
deducta  esse  in  alienum  locum  non  irniisse,  atque  ut  voluntario  non 
vi  venisse  videatur.'*  Howforced  and  obscure,  for  instance,  are  the 
following  verses  of  Cowley,  speaking  of  his  mistress: 

Wo  to  her  atobbom  heart,  if  onoe  mine  come 
Into  the  tdf-Mune  room, 
Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within, 
Like  a  granado,  ihot  into  a  magasine. 
Then  thaU  lovehaep  the  aahet  and  torn  parts 
Ofboth  our  broken  hearts ; 
Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make; 
From  hers  th'  alloy,  firom  mine  the  metal  take; 
For  of  her  heart,  he  from  the  flames  will  find 
But  little  left  behind;. 
Mine  on!  j  will  nanain  entire, 
No  dross  was  there  to  perish  in  the  fire. 

In  ttiis  manner  he  addresses  sleep: 

In  vain  thou  drowsT  fod,  I  thee  inroke; 
For  thoo,  who  dost  finom  fumes  arise^ 
Thou,  who  man's .  sonl  dost  OTcrshade, 


*  ( Kvery  metaphor  should  be  modest,  so  that  it  may  carry  the  appeaninop  of  hnvnif 
oesn  bMl,  not  of  haviug  forced  itself  Into  the  place  of  that  word  whose  room  h  oooiw 
pies  *.  tltttt  it  may  seem  to  have  come  thither  of  its  own  accord,  and  noi  br  rnn« 
strain' ."  De  Oratore,  L  iii.  c.  53 
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With  a  thick  «loii4  by  rapowi  made ; 
Canst  have  no  power  to  shut  his  eves, 
Whose  flame's  so  pare  that  it  sends  up  no  molto, 
Yet  liow  do  tears  but  froni'soiiie  Tapocurs  riM  I 

Tears  tbat  be  winter  all  mj  year ; 
The  fate  of  Egypt  I  sustain, 
And  nerer  feel  the  dew  of  rain,  ^ 

Frooi  clouds  which  in  tlie  head  appeef  i 

But  all  my  too  mmda  moisture  owe 
To  orerflowiiip  of  the  heart  below.* 

Trite  tnd  commoa  reiembUnees  should  indeed  be  avoided  m  our 
metaphors.  To  be  new,  and  not  Tulgari  is  a  beauty.  But  when 
thej  are  fetched  from  some  likeness  too  remote,  and  lyine  too  far 
out  of  the  road  of  ordinary  thought,  then,  besides  their  obscurity 
they  have  also  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  laboured,  and,  as  the 
French  call  it,  <  recherche  ^  whereas  metaphor,  like  every  other  oma* 
ment,  loses  its  whole  grace,  when  it  does  not  seem  natural  and  easy. 

It  is  but  a  bad  and  ungraceful  softening  which  writers  sometimes 
ose  for  a  harsh  metaphor,  when  diey  palliate  it  with  the  expression, 
us  ii  wart.  This  is  but  an  awkward  parenthesis ;  and  metaphors, 
which  need  this  apolosy  of  an  as  ii  toere,  would,  generally,  have^ 
been  better  omittc^l.  Metaphors,  too,  borrowed  from  any  of  the* 
sciences,  especially  such  of  them  as  belonged  to  particular  profes- 
ttons,  ar»  almost  always  faulty  by  their  obscurity. 

In  the  fourth  placQ,  it  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  the  con- 
duct of  metaphors,  never  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain  Ian 
Eage  together;  never  to  construct  a  period  so,  that  part  of  it  must 
understood  metaphorically,  part  literally;  which  always  produces 
a  most  disagreeable  confusion.  Instances  which  are  but  too  fre- 
quent, even  in  good  authors,  will  make  this  rule  and  the  reasotv  ol 
it,  be  clearly  understood.  In  Mr.  Pope's  translation  of  the  Odys- 
sey, Penelope,  bewailing  the  abrupt  departure  of  her  son  Tele- 
nuchusy  is  made  to  speak  thus : 

Long  to  m  J  joys  my  dearest  lord  b  lost, 

His  couatiT's  buduer,  and  the  Gredaa  boagt; 

}f ow  from  my  fond  embrace  bv  tempests  torn, 

Our  other  column  of  the  state  b  borne. 

Nor  took  a  kind  adiea,  nor  sought  oooeentt  IV.  1MB. 


Here,  in  one  line,  her  son  is  figured  as  a  column;  and  in  the 
next,  he  returns  to  be  a  person,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take 
itiieu,  and  to  ask  consent  This  is  inconsistent  The  poet  should 
either  have  kept  himself  to  the  idea  of  man  in  the  literal  sense , 
or,  if  he  figured  him  by  a  column,  he  should  have  ascribed  no* 
tiling  to  him,  but  what  belonged  to  it    He  if^as  not  at  liberty  to  as- 

*  See  an  excellent  erlticisni  on  thb  tort  of  metaphysical  poetiy,  in  Dr.  Johnsoii's 
UfeofCofwler. 

t  In  the  original,  there  la  no  allusion  to  a  column,  and  the  Mftuphflr  b  lagularlf 
HpfMirtad. 

TH  4r{ir  ftm  ^^i*  Ir^xev  «4ri»/uir«  ^s^sMotra 

narr«iK  a<tTii«'i  s»arfifv»f  &?  Afltfa«iri 

Br^fv,  TV  EMH  tv^v  B«0*  *Exxa/a  a«i  ^Mrt?  *Ag>s/ 

'AaAsaia/us^«r»iV^«gueAaf7«(«aera.  A  1M 
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eribe  to  that  column  the  actions  and  properties  of  a  man.  Such  un- 
natural mixtures  render  the  image  indistinct:  leaving  it  to  waver, 
m  our  conception^  between  the  figurative  and  the  literal  sense. 
Horace's  rule,  which  he  applies  tocharacters,  should  be  observed  by 
all  writers  who  deal  in  figures: 

Seiretur  ad  immn^ 
Qaalis  ab  incepto  procesierh,  et  libi  conitet. 

Mr.  Pope,  elsewhere,  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  says, 

To  thee  the  worid  iti  present  homage  pa jt| 
The  hanrett  early,  but  matore  the  prabe. 

This,  though  not  so  gross,  is  a  fault,  however,  of  the  same  kind. 
It  is  plain  that,  had  not  the  rhyme  misled  him  to  the  choice  of  an 
improper  phrase,  he  would  have  said, 

The  harreit  early,  bat  mature  the  crop ; 

And  so  would  have  continued  the  figure  which  he  had  begun. 
Whereas,  by  dropping  it  unfinished,  and  by  employing  the  literal 
word  praise,  when  we  were  expecting  something  that  related  to  the 
harvest,  the  figure  is  broken,  and  the  two  members  of  the  sentence 
have  no  proper  correspondence  with  each  other : 

The  harvett  earlj,  but  mature  <he  praise. 

The  works  of  Ossian  abound  with  beautiful  and  correct  meta- 
phors;  such  as  that  on  a  hero:  'In  peace,  thou  art  the  gale  of 
spring;  in  war, the  mountain  storm.'  Or  this,  on  a  woman :  'She 
was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty;  but  her  heart  was  the  house 
of  pride.'  They  afford,  however,  one  instance  of  the  fault  we  are 
now  censuring:  'Trothal  went  forth  with  the  stream  of  his  people, 
but  they  met  a  rock:  for  Fingal  stood  unmoved;  broken,  they  roll- 
ed* back  from  his  side.  Nor  did  they  roll  in  safety ;  the  spear  of  the 
king  pursued  their  flight'  At  the  beginning,  the  metaphor  is  very 
beautiful.  The  stream,  the  unmoved  rock,  the  waves  rolling  bacl 
broken,  are  expressions  employed  in  the  proper  and  consistent 
language  of  figure;  but,  in  the  end,  when  we  are  told,  'thej 
did  not  roll  in  safety,  because  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued 
their  flight,'  the  literal  meaning  is  improperly  mixed  with  the 
metaphor:  they  are,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  presented  to  us 
as  waves  that  roll,  and  men  that  may  be  pursued  and  wounded  with 
a  spear.  If  it  be  faulty  to  jumble  together,  in  this  manner,  meta- 
phoric^  and  plain  language,  it  is  still  more  so. 

In  the  fifth  place,  to  make  two  different  metaphors  meet  on  one 
object  This  is  what  is  called  mixed  metaphor,  and  is  indeed  onn 
of  the  grossest  abuses,of  this  figure;  such  as  Shakspeare's  expres- 
sion, '  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles.'  This  makes  a  most 
unnatural  medley,  and  confounds  the  imagination  entirely.  Quin- 
tilian  has  sufficiently  guarded  us  against  it  '  Id  imprimis  est  cus- 
todiendum,  ut  quo  genere  cceperis  translationis,  hoc  finias.  Multi 
autem  cum  initium  a  tempestate  sumserunt,  incendio  aut  ruina  fini- 
unt;  quae  est  inconsequentia  rerum  foedissima.'*    Observe,  for  in- 

*  «  We  musr  be  p%*tACU  arlj  Attentive  to  end  with  the  tame  kind  of  metaphor  wim 
vhich  we  han  b^iiu.  tk>me,when  thejr  begin  the  figure  with  a  tempeit,  conclude  if 
with  a  conflagTutioa ;  whkh  fonns  a  ihamefiil  inoontiftteiicy. 
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stance,  what  an  inconsistent  group  of  objects  is  brought  together  hy 
Shakspeare^  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Tempest;  speaking  of 
persons  recorering  their  judgment^after  the  enchantment  which  held 
tbem  was  dissolved: 


>The  ciMunn  dbtoWef  apacei 


And  M  the  morning  fteab  upon  the  night. 
Melting  the  darkneti,  so  their  rising  senies 
Begin  to  chaie  the  ignorant  fames  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason. 

So  many  ill  sorted  things  are  here  joined,  that  the  mind  can  see 
nothing  clearly ;  the  morning  aiealing  upon  the  darkness,  and  at 
the  same  time  melting  it;  the  senses  of  men  chasing  /umes^  ignth 
rant  fumes^  and  fumes  that  mantle.  So  again  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet: 


-As  glnriouSy 


Aa  if  the  winged  messenger  from  hearen. 
Unto  the  wliite  uptmned  wondering  eyes 
Of  mortab,  that  fall  back  to  gaxe  on  him, 
When  he  bestrides  the  lasj  pacing  douds. 
And  ^ails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Here  the  angel  is  represented,  as  at  one  moment,  bestriding  the 
clouds,  and  sailing  upon  the  air ;  and  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air 
too;  which  forms  such  a  confused  picture,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  imagination  to  comprehend  it 

More  correct  writers  than  Shakspeare,  sometimes  fall  into  this 
error  of  mixing  metaphors.  It  is  surprising  how  the  following  inac- 
curacy should  have  escaped  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  Letter  from  Italy ; 

I  bridle  in  mj  struggling  muse  with  pain, 
That  bugs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain.* 

The  muse,  figured  as  a  horse,  may  be  bridled;  but  when  we  speak 
of  launching^  we  make  it  a  ship ;  and  by  no  force  of  imagination^ 
can  it  be  supposed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one  moment ;  bridled 
to  hinder  it  from  launching.  The  same  author,  in  one  of  his  num- 
bers in  the  Spectator,  says,  'There  is  not  a  single  view  of  human 
nature,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  seeds  of  pride.'  Ob- 
serve the  incoherence  of  the  things  here  joined  together,  making 
'a  view  extinguish,  and  extinguish  seeds.' 

Horace,  also,  is  incorrect,  in  the  following  passage: 

Urit  enim  fulgore  suo  qui  prsgravat  artes 
Infra  se  positas^ 

Urit  qui  pra^gravat.  He  dazzles  who  bears  down  with  his  weight ; 
makes  plainly  an  inconsistent  mixture  of  metaphorical  ideas. 
Neither  can  this  other  passage  be  altogether  vindicated : 

Ah !  quantA  laboras  in  Charrbdi, 
Digne  puer  meliore  flamm&? 

Where  a  whirlpool  of  water,  Charybdis,  is  said  to  be  a  flame  not 
good  enough  for  this  young  man ;  meanings  that  he  was  unfortu* 
nate  in  the  object  of  his  passion.    Flame  is,  indeed,  become  a^ 

*  In  wy  obserration  on  this  passage,  1  find  that  I  had  coincided  with  Dr.  Johoioiu 
who  paivs  a  similar  censure  upon  it,  in  his  life  of  Addison. 
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most  a  literal  word  for  the  passion  of  love:  but  as  it  still  retains,  io 
some  degree,  its  figurative  power,  it  should  never  have  oeen  used 
as  synonymous  with  water^and  mixed  with  it  in  the  same  metaphor 
When  Mr.  Pope  (Eloisa  to  Abelard)  says. 


All  then  is  fall,  poneulxtg  and  ponsest, 
No  craving  roid  left  akii.g  in  the  breast: 


A  void  may^  metaphorically,  be  said  to  crave  :  but  can  a  void  be  said 
ioakef 

A  good  rule  has  been  given  for  examining  die  propriety  of  meta- 
phors, when  we  doubt  whether  or  not  they  be  of  the  mixed  kind } 
namely,  that  we  should  try  to  form  a  picture  upon  them,and  consi- 
der how  the  parts  would  agree,  and  what  sort  of  figure  the  whole 
would  present,  when  delineated  with  a  pencil.  By  this  means,  we 
should  become  sensible,  whether  inconsistent  circumstances  were 
mixed,  and  a  monstrous  image  thereby  produced,  as  in  all  those 
faulty  instances  I  have  now  been  giving;  or  whether  the  object  was, 
all  along,  presented  in  one  natural  and  consistent  point  of  view* 

As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed,  so,  in  the  sixth  place,  we 
should  avoid  crowding  them  together  on  the  same  object.  Suppos- 
ing each  of  the  metaphors  to  be  preserved  distinct,  yet,  if  they  be 
heaped  on  one  another,  they  produce  a  confusion  somewhat  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  mixed  metaphor.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the 
following  passage  from  Horace: 

Motum  ex  MeteUo  consule  chricam, 
BeUique  causas,  et  titia  et  modosy 

Ludumque  fortunn,  graTesque 

Principum  amicitias,  et  arma 
Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cnioribus  ; 
Perioiloss  plenum  opus  ale« 

IVactas,  et  incedis  per  ignet 

SuppotUot  dueri  doloso.*  Ub.  i.  1. 

This  passage,  thoueh  very  poetical,  is,  however,  harsh  and  ob- 
scure; owing  to  no  ouier  cause  but  this,  that- three  distinct  meta- 
phors are  crowded  together,  to  describe  the  diflSculty  of  Pollio's 
writing  a  history  of  the  civil  wars.  First,  ^  Tractas  arma  uncta  cni- 
oribus nondum  expiatis;'  next,  ^  opus  plenum  periculoss  aleaB ;'  and 
then ;  ^  Incedis  per  ignes  suppositos  doloso  cineri.'  The  mind  has 
difficulty  in  passing  readily  uirough  so  many  difierent  views*  given  it 
in  quick  succession,  of  the  same  object 

The  only  other  rule  concerning  metaphors  which  I  shall  add,  in 

*  Of  warm  oommotions,  wrathful  jars. 

The  growing  seeds  of  civil  wars ; 

Of  doable  fortune's  cruel  games. 

The  spacioas  means,  the  priyate  aims, 
And  fatal  friendships,  of  the  guilty  great^ 
Alas!  how  iatal  to  the  Boman  state  1 

Of  mighty  legions  late  subdu'd, 

And  arms  with  Latlan blood  endka'd} 

Tet  unaton'd  (a  labour  vast ! 

Doubtful  the  die,  and  dire  the  cast !) 
Tou  treat  adventurous,  and  mcantioos  tread 
On  fires  with  faithless  embers  overspread.  Vbavois. 
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tfaefeventh  place,  is,  that  they  be  not  too  far  pursued.  If  <he  re 
semblance,  on  which  the  figure  is  founded,  be  long  dwelt  upon,  and 
carried  into  all  its  minute  circumstances,  we  make  an  allegory  in- 
stead of  a  metaphor;  we  tire  the  reader,  who  soon  becomes  weary 
of  this  play  of  fancy ;  and  we  render  our  discourse  obscure.  This 
is  called  straining  a  metaphor.  Cowley  deals  in  this  to  excess;  and 
to  this  error  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  th&t  intricacy  and  harsh- 
ness, in  his  figurative  language,  v/hich  I  before  remarked.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  is  sometimes  guilty  of  pursuing  his  metaphors  too  far. 
Fond,  to  a  high  degree,  of  every  decoration  of  style,  when  once  he 
had  hitupon  a  figure  that  pleased  him,  he  was  extremely  loth  to  part 
with  it  Thus,  in  his  advice  to  an  author,  having  taken  up  soliloquy 
or  meditatiof^,  under  the  metaphor  of  a  proper  method  of  evacua- 
tion for  an  author,  he  pursues  this  metaphor  through  several  pages, 
under  all  the  forms  'of  discharging  crudities,  throwing  ofi* froth  and 
scum,  bodily  operation,  taking  physic,  curing  indigestion,  giving 
vent  to  choler,  bile,  flatulencies,  and  tumours;'  till, at  last,  the  idea 
becomes  nauseous.  Dr.  Young,  also,  often  trespasses  in  the  same 
way.  The  merit,  however,  of  this  writer,  in  figurative  language,  is 
great,  and  deserves  to  be  remarked.  No  writer,  ancient  or  modern, 
had  a  stronger  imagination  than  Dr.  Young,  or  one  more  fertile  in 
figures  of  every  kind.  His  metaphors  are  often  new,  and  often  na- 
tural and  beautiful.  But  his  imagination  wis  strong  and  rich, 
rather  than  delicate  and  correct  Hence,  in  his  Night  Thoughts, 
there  prevails  an  obscurity,  and  a  hardness  in  his  style.  The  meta- 
phors are  frequently  ijoo  bold,  and  frequently  too  far  pursued;  the 
reader  is  dazzled,  rather  than  enlightened ;  and  kept  constantly 
on  the  stretch  to  keep  pace  with  t^^.  author.  We  may  observe,  for 
instance,  how  the  following  metaphor  is  spun  out : 

Thy  thoughts  are  ragabond ;  all  outward  bounds 

Midst  sands,ai]d  roclu,  and  storms,  to  cruise  for  pleasure; 

If  gain*d,  dear  bought :  and  better  miss'd  than  gain'd. 

Fancy  and  sense,  from  an  infected  shore, 

Tliy  cargo  brings  ;  and  pestilence  the  prise ; 

Then  such  the  thirst,  insatiable  thirst, 

By  fond  indulgence  but  inflam'd  the  more, 

Fancy  still  cruises,  when  poor  sense  is  tir'd. 

Sjieaking  of  old  age,  he  says,  it  should 

Walk  thonghtfnl  on  the  silent^  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ooe&n,  it  must  sail  so  soon ; 
And  put  good  works  on  board ;  and  wait  the  wind 
That  shortly  blows  us  into  worlds  unknown. 

The  two  first  lines  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  '  walk  thoughtful 
on  the  silent,'  &c.  but  when  he  continues  the  metaphor,  Ho  putting 
l^ood  works  on  board,and  waiting  the  wind,'  it  plainly  becomes  strain- 
ed, and  sinks  in  dignity.  Of  all  the  English  authors,  I  know  none 
80  happy  in  his  metaphors  as  Mr.  Addison.  His  imagination  was 
neither  so  rich  nor  so  strong  as  Dr.  Young's ;  but  far  more  chaste 
and  delicate.  Perspicuity,  natural  grace  and  ease,  always  distinguish 
his  figures.  They  are  neither  harsh  nor  strained :  they  never  appear 
2B 
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to  have  been  studied  or  sought  after:  but  seem  to  rise  of  their  own 
accord  from  the  subject,  and  constantly  embellish  it 

I  have  now  treated  fully  of  the  metaphor,  and  the  rules  that  shorld 
govern  it,  a  part  of  style  so  important,  that  it  required  particular 
iiliijf ration.     1  have  only  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  allegory. 

Aa  allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  continued  metaphor ;  as  it  is 
tlic  representation  of  some  one  thmg  by  another  that  resembles  it. 
and  that  is  made  to  stand  for  it     Thus,  in  Prior's  Henry  and  £m« 
ma,  Emma,  in  the  following  allegorical  manner,  describes  her  con*, 
stoncy  to  Henry : 

Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee 

On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea, 

While  gentle  eephyrs  play  with  prosperous  gales, 

And  fortune's  favour  fills  the  swelling  sails ;  ^ 

But  would  ibrsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore. 

When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar  ? 

We  may  take  also  from  the  scriptures  a  very  fine  example  of  aa 
illegory,  in  the  80th  Psalm ;  where  the  people  of  Israel  are  repre- 
sented under  the  image  of  a  vine,  and  the  figure  is  supported  through- 
out with  great  correctness  and  beauty  ;  <  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine 
out  of  Egypt,  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it  Thou 
preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and 
it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it ; 
and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out 
her  boughs  into  the  sea,  and  her  branches  into  the  river.  Why  hast 
thou  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  they  which  pass  by  the  way 
do  pluck  her .  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it ;  and  the 
wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it  Return,  we  beseech  thee, 
O  God  of  Hosts,  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold,  and  visit  this 
vine !'  Here  there  is  no  circumstance,  (except,  perhaps,  one  phrase 
at  the  beginning,  ^  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen')  that  does  not 
strictly  agree  to  a  vine,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  quadrates . 
happily  with  the  Jewish  state  represented  by  this  figure.  This  is  the 
first  and  principal  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an  allegory,  that  the 
figurative  arid  the  literal  meaning  be  not  mixed  inconsistently  toge- 
ther/ For  instance,  instead  of  describing  the  vine,  as  wasted  by  the 
boar  from  the  wood,  and  devoured  b]^  tlie  wild  beast  of  the  field, 
had  the  Psalmist  said,  it  was  afiiicted  by  heathens,  or  overcome  by 
enemies,  (which  is  the  real  meaning)  this  would  have  ruined  the  al 
legory,  and  produced  the  same  confusion,  of  which  I  gave  examples 
in  metaphors,  when  the  figurative  and  literal  sense  are  mixed  and 
jumbled  together.  Indeed,  the  same  rules  that  were  given  for  meta 
phors,  may  also  be  applied  to  allegories,  on  account  of  the  aflSnity 
they  bear  to  each  other.  The  only  material  difference  between 
tliem,  besides  the  one  being  short  and  the  other  being  pro]onged,is 
that  a  metaphor  always  explains  itself  by  the  words  that  are  connect- 
ed with  it  in  their  proper  and  natural  meaning ;  as  when  I  say 
'  Achilles  was  a  lion ;'  an  ^able  minister  is  the  pillar  of  the  state.' 
My  lion  and  my  pillar  are  sufficiently  interpreted  by  the  mention  of 
Achilles  and  the  minister,  which  I  join  to  them:  but  an  allegory  ir<, 
or  mav  be,  allowed  to  stand  more  disconnected  with  the  Kteral  mean 
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ing ;  the  interpretation  not  so  dirtctlj  pdnted  out^  but  left  to  oin 
own  reflection. 

Allegories  were  a  favourite  method  of  delivering  instructions  in 
ancient  times ;  for  what  we  call  fables  or  parables,  are  no  other  than 
allegories ;  where,  by  words  and  actions  attributed  to  beasts  or  inani- 
mate objects,  the  dispositions  of  men  are  figured  ;  and  what  we  call 
the  moral,  is  the  unfigured  sense  or  meaning  of  the  allegory.  An 
asnigma,  or  riddle,  is  also  a  species  of  allegory ;  one  thing  represent- 
ed or  imagined  by  another ;  but  purposely  wrapt  up  under  so  many 
circumstances,  as  to  be  rendered  obscure.  Where  a  riddle  is  not 
intended,  it  is  always  a  fault  in  allegory  to  be  too  dark.  The  mean- 
ing should  be  easily  seen  through  the  figure  employed  to  shadow  it 
However,  the  proper  mixture  of  light  and  shade  in  such  composi- 
tions, the  exact  adjustment  of  all  the  figurative  circumstances  with 
the  literal  sense,  so  as  neither  to  lay  the  meaning  too  bare  and  open, 
Dor  to  cover  and  wrap  it  up  too  much,  has  ever  been  found  an  af- 
Giir  of  great  nicety ;  and  there  are  few  species  of  composition  in 
whiph  it  is  more  difficult  to  write  so  as  to  please  and  command  atten- 
tion, than  in  allegories.  In  some  of  the  visions  of  the  Spectator,  we 
have  examples  of  allegories  very  happily  executed. 


CtUESTIONS. 


Atter  the  prejminary  obeervations 
Bade  relating  to  figarative  langua^ 
in  general,  of  what  does  our  aulhor 
eoDie  to  treat?  With  which  does  he 
begin;  and  on  what  is  it  founded? 
Hence,  of  it,  what  is  observed?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated?  Of  the  com- 
parison betwixt  the  minister  and  a  pil- 
lar, what  is  remarked  ?  This,  therefore, 
■  what ;  and  how  does  it  affect  the  fan- 
cy T  Of  the  mind,  when  thus  employed, 
what  is  observed  ?  At  what,  therekrti, 
need  we  not  be  surprised;  and  what 
remark  follows  ?  How  is  this  illustrated, 
from  the  words  here  casually  employ- 
ed ?  Why  is  the  metaphor  commonly 
ranked  among  tropes,  or  figures  of 
thought?  But  provided  the  nature  of  it 
be  well  unders^xxxl,  what  matters  but 
little ;  and  to  what  has  our  author  con- 
fined it  ?  In  what  sense,  however,  is 
the  word  metaphor  sometines  used  ? 
Prom  what  example  is  this  illustrated ; 
and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  How  does 
Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  use  metaphor  ? 
Bat  to  tax  him  with  what,  would  be 
unjust;  and  why?  Now,  however, 
4rha^  is  inaccurate?   To  what   does 


metaphor  more  nearly  approach  than 
any  other  figure ;  and  what  is  its  pecu- 
liar effect?  In  order  to  produce  this  ef- 
fect, what  is  required;  and  why? 
What,  therefore,  is  necessary?  Bui. be- 
fore entering  on  these,  what  does  our 
author  propose  to  do;  and  why? 
Whence  is  the  instance  taken?  Re- 
peat it.  Of  it,  what  is  observed?  On 
this  pasKige,  what  two  remarks  are 
mside?  By  what  arrangement  would 
the  sentiment  have  been  enfeebled  ? 
Having  mentioned  with  applause  this 
instance  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  what 
does  our  author  think  it  incumbent  oa 
him  here  to  notice  ?  Of  his  writings, 
what  is  our  author's  opinion?  What 
merit  have  his  political  writings  ?  Of 
his  philosophical  works,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Or  what  is  this  author  an  un- 
happy instance  ?  Returning  from  tiiii 
digression,  to  what  does  our  author  pro- 
ceed? What  is  the  first?  Of  this  di- 
rection, what  is  observed  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated?  What  must  we  remember? 
What  remark  follows?  Of  the  excp*- 
sive  employment  of  them,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  air  doo?  it  give  to  com ' 
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position;  and  how  does  this  appear?  As 
tlie  afTectation  and  parade  of  ornament 
detract  as  much  from  an  author  as  they 
do  from  a  man,  wbat  follows?  What 
is  most  unnatural  ?  For  what  do  we  re- 
spective! v  look,  when  he  reasons,  when 
he  describes,  or  when  he  relates?  What 
is  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  compo- 
sition ?  What  does  this  give  ?  What  is 
the  effect  of  a  right  disposition  of  the 
shade  ?  What  says  Cicero  on  this  sub- 
ject? By  whom  should  this  admonition 
be  attended  to  ?  What  does  the  second 
rule  given,  respect?  How  extensive  is 
the  field  of  figurative  langua^? 
What  objects  may  be  introduced  mto 
figures  with  proprie^  ?  But  of  what 
must  we  beware ;  and  even  when  ?  In 
what  subjects  is  it  an  unpardonable 
fault  to  mtroduce  mean  and  vulgar 
metaphors  ?  What  do  we  find  in  the 
treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean 
Swill's  works  ?  Authors  of  what  cha- 
racter, have  fallen  into  this  error? 
What  instance  is  given  ?  Of  Shaks- 
peare,  what  is  here  observed  ?  What 
example  is  given  from  his  Henry  V.  ? 
In  the  tliird  place,  about  what  should 
particular  care  be  taken?  The  trans- 
gres6k>n  of  this  rule,  makes  what ;  and 
whatissaidofthem?  Who  abounds  with 
metaphors  of  this  kind  ?  What  did  he, 
and  some  of  the  writers  of  his  age,  seem 
to  consider  the  perfection  of  wit  ?  This 
makes  a  metaphor  resemble  what; 
and  is  the  reverse  of  what  rule  ?  Re- 
peat the  following  verses  from  Cowley, 
m  which  he  is  speaking  of  his  mis- 
tress; and  also  his  address  to  sleep. 
What  should  be  avoided  in  our  meta- 

Ehors?  What  is  a  beauty?  When 
ave  metaphors  the  disadvantage  of 
appearing  laboured;  and  when  do 
they  lose  their  whole  grace?  What 
paLative  do  writers  sometimes  use  for 
a  harsh  metaphor ;  and  what  is  said  of 
it?  WTiat  metaphors  are  almost  al-' 
ways  fauhv  by  their  obscurity  ? 

In  the  fourth  place,  what  must  be 
carefully  attended  to?  What  does  a 
violation  of  this  direction  always  pro- 
duce ?  \Vhat  will  make  this  rule,  and 
the  reason  of  it,  clearly  understood? 
What  is  the  first  one  given  ?  Here,  in 
one  line,  her  son  is  made  to  appear  tike 
what ;  and  what  does  he  return  to  be 
in  the  next  ?  To  what  should  the  poet 
have  kept  himself?  To  do  what  was 
he  not  at  liberty;  and  why?  Of  the 


rule  which  Horace  a]}plies  to  charai> 
ters,  what  is  observed?  Repeat  it;  and 
also  Mr.  Pope's  lines  addressed  to  the 
King?  Of  tne  latter,  what  is  observed? 
What  is  said  of  the  works  of  Oasian? 
What  examples  are  given  ?  What  do 
they,  however,  afilbrd ;  and  what  is  it  ? 
Of  tne  metaphor  in  this  passage,  what 
is  observed  ?  If  it  be  faultr  to  jumble 
together  metaphorical  and  plain  lan- 
guage, what,  in  the  fiAh  place,  is  still 
more  so?  What  is  this  called ;  and 
what  is  said  of  it  ?  What  instance  is 
given  ?  What  does  this  make  ?  What 
says  Quintilian  on  this  subject?  What 
example  is  given  from  Shakspeare's 
Tempest ;  ai^  of  it,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  one  is  given  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet  ?  Here,  how  ip  the  angel  repre- 
sented ?  What  inaccuracy  of  the  same 
kind  is  given  from  Mr.  Addison ;  and 
what  is  observed  of  it  ?  What  does  the 
same  author,  in  one  of  his  numbere  of 
the  Spectator,  say ;  and  c^  it,  wliat  is 
observed  ?  In  what  passages  is  Horace 
also  incorrect;  and  what  is  said  of 
them  ?  What  illustratbn  of  this  rule  is 
given  from  Mr.  Pope?  What  good  rule 
has  been  given  for  examining  the  pro- 
priety of  a  metaphor?  By  this  means, 
of  what  should  we  become  sensible  ? 
As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed, 
so,  in  the  sixth  place,  what  should  we 
avoid  ?  How  may  they  produce  a  con- 
fusion of  the  same  kind  with  the  mix- 
ed metaphor  ?  By  what  passage  from 
Horace  may  we  judge  of  this?  To 
V  hat  is  the  harshness  and  obscurity  of 
this  passage  owing  ?  What  arc  they  ? . 
In  vmat  does  the  mind  here  find  dmi- 
culty?  What  is  the  mily  other  rule 
which  is  to  be  given  concerning  meta- 
phors? How  wall  we  weary  the  fan- 
cy, and  render  our  discourse  obscure  ? 
Vniat  is  this  called?  To  what  is  this 
error  in  Cowley  owing?  Of  Lord 
Shaflesbury^  what  is  observed  ?  What 
illustration  is  given  ?  Of  the  merit  of 
Dr.  Young  in  figurative  language, 
wfiat  is  remarked?  Of  his  metaphors, 
and  of  his  imagination,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Hence,  in  his  Night  Thoughts, 
what  prevails?  What  is  said  of  the 
metaphors?  In  the  following  metaphor, 
what  may  we  olwerve?  Repeat  it 
Speaking  of  old  age,  what  does  he  say; 
and  what  is  remarked  of  this  passage  ? 
How  does  Mr.  Addison,  in  metapliori- 
cal    language,    compare  with  other 
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fCnglwh  authon?  How  does  hu  imagi- 
nationcDmpare  with  that  of  Dr.  Young? 
"What  always distiiiguiBh  his  figures? 
Of  what  has  oar  author  now  treated 
fully;  and,  as  a  part  of  style,  what  is 
observed  of  it?  How  may  an  allegory 
be  regarded ;  and  why  ?  "What  exam- 
ple is  given  from  Prior?  What  very 
fine  example  of  this  figure  may  we 
take  from  scripture?  Here,  what  is 
not  found?  What  is  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an  al- 
legory? How  is  this  illustrated?  What 
roles  may  be  applied  to  allegories? 
What  is  the  only  material  difference 
between  them?  What  illustration  is 
given?  How  does  it  appear  that  alle- 
pories  were  a  favourite  method  of  de- 
Bverin^  instructions  in  ancient  times? 
What  IS  an  enigma,  or  riddle  ?  Where 
a  riddle  is  not  inten^ted,  what  follows  ? 
What  has  ever  been  an  affiur  of  great 
nicety ;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
Where  have  we  examples  of  allego- 
ries veiy  happily  executed  ? 


ANALYSia 

1.  Metaphor. 

A.  The  metaphy  and  the  compari- 
son contrasted. 

B.  The  peculiar  properties  of  the 
metaphor. 

c.  Rules  for  theconduct  of  metaphonL 

a.  They  should  be  suited  to  the 
subject. 

b.  They  should  be  drawn  from  oU 
jects  of  dignity. 

c  The  resemblance  should  he  clear 
and  perspicuous. 

d.  Metaphorical  and  plain  lan- 
guage should  not  be  jumbled  to- 
gether. 

CiTwo  metaphors  bhould  not 
N  meet  on  the  same  ol:  ject. 

f.  They  should  not  be  crowded  to- 
gether on  the  same  object. 

g.  They  should  not  be  too  far  pur- 
sued. 

2»  Allegory. 

A.  Its  nature. 

B.  Fables  and  snigmas. 


LECTURE  XVL 


HYPERBOLE.— PERSONIFICATION.— APOSTROPHE. 

The  next  figure  concerning  which  I  amto  treat,  is  called  hyper- 
bole, or  exaggeration.  It  consists  in  magnifying  an  object  beyond 
its  natural  bounds.  It  may  be  considered  sometimes  as  a  trope, 
and  sometimes  as  a  figure  of  thought :  and  here,  indeed,  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  classes  begins  not  to  be  clear,  nor  is  it  of 
any  importance  that  we  should  have  recourse  to  metaphysical  sub- 
tilties,  in  order  fo  keep  them  distinct  Whether  we  call  it  trope  or 
figure,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a  mode  of  speech  which  hath  some  foun- 
dation in  nature.  For  in  all  languages,  even  in  common  conversation, 
hyperbolical  expressions  very  frequently  occur :  as  swKl  as  the  wind ; 
as  white  as  the  snow ;  and  the  like :  and  our  common  forms  of  com* 
pliment  are  almost  all  of  them  extravagant  hyperboles.  If  any 
thing  be  remarkably  good  or  great  in  its  kind,  we  are  instantly  ready 
to  add  to  it  some  exa^erating  epithet ;  an&  to  make  it  the  greatest 
or  best  we  ever  saw.  The  imagination  has  always  a  tendency  to 
gratify  itself,  by  magnifying  its  present  object,  and  carrying  it  to 
excess.  More  or  less  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  in  lan- 
guage, according  to  the  liveliness  of  imagination  among  the  people 
who8])eak  it  Hence,  young  people  deal  always  much  in  nyper- 
poles.  Hence,  the  language  ot  the  orientals  was  far  more  hyperbo- 
fical  than  that  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  of  more  phlegmatic,  or,  it 
vou  please,  of  more  correct  imagination     Hence,  among  all  wri- 
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ten  in  early  times,  and  in  the  rude  periods  of  society,  we  may  ex- 
pect this  figure  to  abound.  Greater  experience,  and  more  cultivat- 
ed society,  abat#  the  warmtli  of  imagination,  and  cht  sten  the  laan* 
ner  of  expression. 

I'he  exaggerated  expressions  to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed 
in  conversation,  scarcely  strike  us  as  hyperboles.  In  an  instant  we 
make  the  proper  abatement,  and  understand  them  according  to 
their  just  value.  But  when  there  is  something  striking  and  unusual 
in  the  form  of  a  hyperbolical  expression,  it  then  rises  into  a  figure  of 
speech  which  draws  our  attention :  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
servd^  that,  unless  the  reader's  imagination  be  in  such  a  state  as  dis- 
poses it  to  rise  and  swell  along  with  the  hyperbolical  expression,  he 
is  always  hurt  and  offended  by  it  For  a  sort  of  disagreeable  force 
is  put  upon  him;  he  is  required  to  strain  and  exert  his  fancy,  when 
he  feels  no  inclination  to  make  any  such  effort  Hence  the  hyper- 
bole is  a  figure  of  difficult  management;  and  ought  neither  to  be 
frequently  used,  nor  long  dwelt  upon.  On  some  occasions,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly proper ;  being,  as  was  before  observed,  the  natural  style 
of  a  sprightly  and  heated  imagination;  but  when  hyperboles  are  un- 
seasonable, or  too  frequent,  &ey  render  a  composition  frigid  and 
unaffecting.  They  are  the  resource  of  an  author  of  feeble  imagina- 
tion ;  of  one,  describing  objects  which  either  want  native  dignity  in 
themselves,  or  whose  dignity  he  cannot  show  by  describing  them 
simply,  and  in  their  just  proportions,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to 
rest  upon  tumid  and  exaggerated  expressions. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds ;  either  such  as  are  employed  in  des- 
cription, or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  passion.  The 
best  by  far,  are  those  which  are  the  effect  of  passion :  for  if  the 
ima^nation  has  a  tendency  to  magnify  its  objects  beyond  their  na- 
tural proportion,  passion  possesses  this  tendency  in  a  vastly  strongei 
degree;  and  therefore  not  only  excuses  the  most  daring  figures,  but 
very  often  renders  them  natural  and  just  All  passions,  without  ex- 
ception, love,  terror,  amazement,  indignation,  anger^  and  even  grief, 
throw  the  mind  into  confusion,  aggravate  their  objects,  and  of  course, 
prompt  a  hyperbolical  style.  Hence  the  following  sentiments  of  Sa- 
tan in  Milton,  as  strongly  as  they  are  described,  contain  nothing 
but  what  is  natural  and  proper;  exhibiting  the  picture  of  a  mind 
agitated  with  rage  and  despair. 

Me,  miseKble!  ^ich  way  shall  I  fly 

Infinite  «*ath,  and  infinite  despair  ? 

Which  way  1  fly  is  heU,  myself  am  heD, 

And  in  the  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep 

Still  threat*ntn^  to  derour  dk,  opens  wide. 

To  which  the  hell  I  suflter  soenss  a  heaven.  B  hr.  1.  73. 

In  simple  description,  though  hyperboles  are  not  excluded,  yet 
they  must  be  used  with  more  caution,  and  require  more  prepara* 
tion,  in  order  to  make  the  mind  relish  them.  Either  the  object 
described  must  be  of  that  kind,  which  of  itself  seizes  the  fancy 
strongly,  and  disposes  it  to  run  beyond  bounds;  something  vast* 
surpnsins^  and  new;  or  the  writer's  art  must  be  exerted  in  heating 
fancy  gradually,  and  pi*eparing  it  to  think  highly  of  the  object 
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vi^ich  he  intends  to  exaggerate.  When  a  poet  is  aescribing  an 
earthquake  or  a  slorm^  or  when  he  liafi  brought  us  into  the  midst  of 
a  battle,  we  can  bear  strong  hyperboles  without  dispdeasure.  But 
when  he  is  describing  only  a  woman  in  grief,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  disgusted  witli  such  wild  exaggeration  as  the  following,  in  one  of 
our  diamatic  poet^^ 

I  found  her  on  the  floor 
In  alJ  the  ttorm  of  grief,  yet  beautiful ; 
Pouring  forth  tears  at  such  a  lavislurate, 
That  were  the  world  on  fire,  they  n^ht  ha?e  drown*d 
The  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  quench*d  the  mighty  ruin.  Lib. 

This  is  mere  bombast.  The  person  herself  who  was  under  the 
distracting  agitations  of  grief,  might  be  permitted  to  hyperbolize 
strongly ;  but  the  spectator  describing  her,  cannot  be  allowed  an 
equal  liberty ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  one  is  supposed  to  ut- 
ter the  sentiments  of  passion,  the  other  speaks  only  the  language  of 
description,  which  is  always,  according  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  on 
^  lower  tone:  a  distinction,  which,  however  obvious,  has  not  been 
attended  to  by  many  writers. 

How  far  a  hyperbole,  supposing  jt  properly  introduced,  may  be 
safely  carried  without  overstretching  it;  what  is  the  proper  measure 
and  boundary  of  this  figure,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  ascertained 
by  any  precise  rule.  Good  sense  and  just  taste  must  determine  tlie 
point,  beyond  which,  if  we  pass,  we  become  extravagant  Lucan 
may  be  pointed  out  as  an  author  apt  to  be  excessive  in  his  hyperboles. 
Among  the  cdmpliments  paid  by  the  Roman  poets  to  their  Empe* 
rors,  it  had  become  fashionable  to  ask  them,  what  part  of  the  hea- 
Tens  they  would  choose  for  their  habitation,  after  they  should  have 
become,  gods  ?  Virgil  had  already  carried  this  sufficiently  far  in  his 
address  to  Augustus. 

Tifai  brachia  contrahit  iogent 
Sooipius,  ei  C«eli  justA  plus  parte  reUnquit* 

But  this  did  not  suffice  Lucan.  Resolved  to  outdo  all  his  predeces- 
sors, in  a  like  address  to  Nero,  he  Very  gravely  beseeches  him  not 
to  choose  his  place  near  either  of  the  poles,  but  to  be  sure  to  occupy 
just  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  lest,  by  going  either  to  one  side  k  r 
tlie  other,  his  weight  should  overset  the  universe: 

Sed  neque  in  Arctoo  gedem  tibi  legerif  orbe, 

Nee  poliis  adversi  calidui  qua  mergitur  Auatri ; 

JEtherU  iniDensi  partem  si  presseris  unara 

Sentict  axis  onus.    Librati  pondera  Co$|j 

Orbe  tene  medio.f  Phars.  I.  fif 


*  «T1ie  Srorpion,  ready  to  receiTe  thy  laws. 

Yields  half  his  region,  and  oontracts  hit  paws.'  Daritw 

t  <  But  oh!  whatever  be  thy  Godhead  gre«t. 

Fix  not  in  regions  too  remote  thy  seat } 

Nor  deign  thou  near  the  frozen  l>ear  to  shine, 

Nor  where  the  sultry  southern  stars  decUne. 

Pms  not  too  much  on  any  part  the  sphere, 

Hard  were  the  Uitk  thy  weight  divine  to  bear  ^ 

Soon  would  file  axis  feel  th*  unusual  load. 

And,  groaning,  bend  beneath  th*  incumbent  God  § 

0>r  tne  mid  orb  more  equal  shalt  thou  rise, 

Aad  wbb  a  justcr  balance  £a.  the  skies.  Bom* 
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Such  thoughts  as  theie,  are  what  the  French  call  auirSs,  and  always 
proceed  from  a  false  fire  of  genius.  The  Spanish  and  African 
writers,  asTertuUian,  Cyprian^Augustin,  are  remarked  for  beingfond 
of  tliem.     As  in  that  Epitaph  on  Charles  V.  by  a  Spanish  writer: 

Pro  tumulo  ponas  orbem,  pro  tegminc  cosluniy 
Siclera  pro  facibiu,  pro  lacrymis  maria..  «  • 

Sometimes  they  dazzle  and  impose  by  their  boldness;  but  wherever 
reason  and  good  sense  are  so  much  violated,  there  can  be  no  true 
beauty.  Epigrammatic  witters  are  frequently  guilty  in  this  res- 
pect ;  resting  the  whole  merit  of  their  epigrams  on  some  extrav»- 
Snt  hyperbolical  turn ;  such  as  the  following  of  Dr.  Pitcairn'Sy  upon 
oUand's  being  gained  from  the  ocean; 

Tellurem  fecere  Dii ;  sua  littora  Belg»; 

ImmenMBque  mulii  opus  utrumque  fuit; 

Dii  vacuo  uparsas  glomeranint  aethere  terras. 

Nil  ibi  quod  operi  potsit  obesse  fuit 

At  Belgts  roaria  et  cfleU,  naturaque  rcnim 

Obstitit;  obstantes  hi  domu&re  Deot. 

So  much  for  the  hyperbole.  We  proceed  now  to  those  figures  which 
lie  altogether  in  the  thought;  where  the  words  are  taken  in  their  con^ 
Bion  and  literal  sense. 

Among  these,  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  personiin 
cation,  or  that  figure  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inan« 
imate  objects.    The  technical  term  for  this  is  Prosopopcsia;  but  as 

f>ersoni[ication  is  of  the  same  import,  and  more  allied  to  our  owo 
anguage,  it  will  be  better  to  use  this  word. 

It  is  a  figure,  the  use  of  which  is  very  extensive,  and  its  founda- 
tion is  laid  deep  in  human  nature.  At  first  view,  and  when  considered 
abstractly,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmost  boldness, 
and  to  border  on  the  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  Foi  what  inn 
seem  more  remote  from  the  track  of  reasonable  thought,  than  to 
speak  of  stones  and  trees,  and  fields  and  rivers,  as  if  they  wi  re 
living  creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  them  thought  and  sensation, 
affections  and  actions?  One  might  imagine  this  to  be  no  more  than 
childish  conceit,  which  no  person  of  taste  could  relish.  In  fact, 
however,  the  case  is  very  different  No  such  ridiculous  effect  is 
produced  by  personification,  when  properly  employed;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agreeable,  nor  is  any  very 
uncommon  degree  of  passion  required,  in  order  to  make  us  relish 
it  All  poetry,  even  in  its  most  gentle  and  humble  forms,  abounds 
with  it  From  prose,  it  is  far  from  being  excluded ;  nay,  in  com- 
mon conversation,  very  frequent  approaches  are  made  to  it  Wheh 
we  say,  the  ground  thirsts  ior  rain,  or  the  earth  smiies  with  plenty ; 
when  we  speak  of  ambition's  being  restless^  or  a  disease  being  deceit" 
fxily  such  expressions  show  the  facihty  with  which  the  mind  can  ac- 
commodate the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things  that  are  in- 
animate, or  to  abstract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming. 

Indeed,  it  i%  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  proneness 
in  human  natuie  to  animate  ail  objects.  Whether  this  arises  from  a 
fiort  of  assimilating  principle,  from  a  propension  to  spread  a  resem- 
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blance  of  ourselves  over  all  other  things,  or  from  whatever  other 
cause  it  arises,  so  it  is,  that  almost  every  emotion^  which  in  the 
least  agitates  the  miod,  bestows  upon  lis  object  a  momentary  idea 
of  life.  Let  a  man  by  an  unwary  step,  sprain  bis  ankle,  or  hurt  his 
foot  upon  a  stone,  and  in  the  ruffled,  discomposed  moment,  he  will 
sometimes  feel  himself  disposed  to  break  the  stone  in  pieces,  or 
to  utter  passionate  expressions  against  it,  as  if  it  had  done  him  an 
injury.  If  one  has  been  long  accustomed  to  a  certain  set  ofobjectv 
which  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination  ;  as  to  a 
house  where  he  has  passed  many  agreeable  years;  or  to  fields,  and 
trees,  and  mountains, among  which  he  has  often  walked  with  the 
ereatest  delight ;  when  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  them,  especially 
if  he  has  no  prospect  of  ever  seeing  them  again,  he  can  scarce  avoid 
having  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  as  when  he  is  leaving  old 
friends.  They  seem  endowed  with  life.  They  become  objects  of 
his  affection  ;  and  in  the  moment  of  his  parting,  it  scarcely  seemt 
absurd  to  him,  to  give  vent  to  his  feeling  in  words,  and  to  take  a 
formal  adieu. 

So  strong  is  that  impression  of  life,  which  is  made  upon  us  by 
the  more  magnificent  and  striking  objects  of  nature  especially,  that 
I  doubt  not,  m  the  least;  of  this  having  been  one  cause  of  the  multi* 
plication  of  divinities  in  thelieathen  world.  The  belief  of  Dryads 
and  Naiads,  the  genius  of  the  wood,  and  the  god  of  the  river,  among 
men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  the  early  agesof  the  world,  easily  arose 
from  this  turn  of  mind.  When  their  favourite  rural  objects  had 
often  been  animated  in  their  fancy,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  at- 
tribute to  them  some  real  divinity,  some  unseen  power  or  genius 
which  inhabited  them,  or  in  some  peculiar  manner  belonged  to 
them.  Imagination  was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  some- 
what to  rest  upon  with  more  stability  ;  and  when  belief  coincided 
so  much  with  imagination,  very  slight  causes  would  be  sufficient 
to  establish  it 

From  this  deduction,  may  be  easily  seen  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  personification  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  all  compositions, 
where  imagination  or  passion  have  any  concern.  On  innumerable 
occasions,  it  is  the  very  language  of  imagination  and  passion,  and 
therefore,  deserves  to  be  attended  to,  and  examined  with  peculiar 
care.  There  are  three  different  degrees  of  this  figure  ;  which  it  is 
necessary  to  remark  and  distinguish,  in  order  to  determine  the  pro- 
priety of  its  use.  The  first  is,  when  some  of  the  properties  or 
qualities  of  living  creatures  are  ascribed  to  inanimate  objects ,  the 
second,  when  those  inanimate  objects  are  introduced  as  acting  like 
sach  as  have  life ;  and  the  third,  when  they  are  represented  either 
as  speaking  to  us,  or  as  listening  to  what  we  say  to  them. 

The  first  and  lowest  degree  of  this  figure,  consists  in  ascribing 
to  inanimate  objects  some  of  the  qualities  of  living  creatures.  Where 
this  is  done,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  in  a  word  or  two,  and 
by  wav  of  an  epithet  added  to  die  object,  as,  '^a  raging  storm,  9 
deceitful  disease,  a  cruel  disaster,"  &c.  it  raises  the  sfyle  so  little, 
that  the  humblest  discourse  will  admit  it  wi^liout  any  force.  Thi$, 
2C 
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indeed,  is  such  an  obscure  degree  of  personification,  that  one  may 
doubt  whether  it  deserves  the  name,  and  might  not  be  classed  with 
simple  metaphors,  which  escape  in  a  manner  unnoticed.  Happily 
employed,  howeyep,  it  sometimes  adds  beauty  and  sprightliness  to 
an  expression ;  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil ; 

Aat  ooi4>mto  desoendene  Daoas  ab  Istro.  Geor.  IL  474. 

Where  the  personal  epithet,  conjurato^  applied  to  the  river  I%tro^  is  in- 
finitely more  poetical  than  if  it  had  been  applied  to  the  person,  thus : 

Aat  eonjoratus  desoendeoB  Daous  ab  Istro. 

A  very  little  taste  will  make  any  one  feel  the  difference  between 
these  two  lines. 

The  next  degree  of  this  figure,  is,  when  we  introduce  inanimate 
objects  acting  like  those  that  have  life.  Here  we  rise  a  step  high* 
er,  and  the  personification  becomes  sensible.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  action,  which  we  attribute  to  those  inanimate  objects, 
and  the  particularity  with  which  we  describe  it,  such  is  the  strength 
of  the  figure.  When  pursued  to  any  length,  it  belongs  only  to 
studied  harangues,  to  highly  figured  and  eloauent  discourse ;  when 
slightly  touched,  it  may  be  admitted  into  subjects  of  less  elevation. 
Cicero,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  cases  where  killing  another  is 
lawful  in  self-defence,  uses  the  following  words:  ^Aliquando  nobis 
gladius  ad  occidendum  hominem  ad  ipsis  porrigitur  legibus.'  (Orat. 
pro  Milone.)  The  expression  is  happy.  The  laws  are  personified, 
as  reaching  forth  their  hand  to  give  us  a  sword  for  putting  one  to 
death.  Such  short  personifications  as  these  may  be  admitted  even 
into  moral  treatises,  or  works  of  cool  reasoning ;  and  provided  they 
be  easy  and  not  strained,  and  that  we  be  not  cloyed  with  too  fre- 
quent returns  of  them,  they  have  a  good  effect  on  style,  and  render 
it  both  strong  and  lively. 

The  genius  of  our  language  gives  us  an  advantage  in  the  use  of 
this  figure.  As,  with  us,  no  substantive  nouns  have  gender,  or  are 
masculine  and  feminine,  except  the  proper  names  of  male  and  fe- 
male creatures ;  by  giving  a  gender  to  any  inanimate  object,  or  ab- 
stract idea,  that  is,  in  place  of  the  pronoun  it^  using  the  personal 
pronouns,  he  or  ^he^  we  presently  raise  the  style,  and  begin  personi- 
fication. In  solemn  discourse,  this  may  often  be  done  to  good  pur- 
pose, when  speaking  of  religion,  or  virtue,  or  our  country,  or  any 
such  object  of  dignity.  I  shall  give  a  remarkably  fine  example, 
from  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Sherlock*s,  where  we  shall  see  natural  re- 
ligion beautifully  personified,  and  be  able  to  judge  from  it,  of  tho 
spirit  and  grace  which  this  figure,  when  well  conducted,  bestows  on 
a  discourse.  I  must  take  notice,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  this  figure,  carried  as  far  as  prose,  even  in  its  highest  ele- 
vation, will  admit,  and  therefore  suited  only  to  compositions  where 
the  great  efforts  of  eloquence  are  allowed.  The  author  is  compar- 
ing together  our  Saviour  and  Mahomet ;  '  Go,'  says  he, '  to  your  na- 
tural religion :  lay  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his  disciples,  arrayed 
in  armour  iftid  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils  of  thousands 
who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword.    Show  her  the  cities  which  he  set 
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ia  flames^  the  countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  ih« 
miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  she  has 
viewed  him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirement ;  show  her  the 
prophet's  chamber;  his  concub^'nes  and  his  wives;  and  let  her  hear 
him  allege  revelation,  and  a  divine  commission,  to  justify  his  adulte- 
ry and  lust  When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the 
blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men. 
Let  her  see  him  in  his  most* retired  privacies :  let  her  follow  him  to 
the  mnunt,and  hear  his  devotions  and  supplications  to  God.  Carry 
her  to  his  table,  to  view  his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse. 
Let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with 
which  he  endured  the  scofis  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead 
her  to  his  cross  ;  let  her  view  him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear 
his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors;  Father^forgive  ihemyfor  they  know 
not  what  they  do  !  When  natural  religion  has  thus  viewed  both,  ask 
her  which  is  t^ie  Prophet  of  God  ?  But  her  answer  we  have  already 
had,  when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene,  through  the  eyes  of  the  cen 
turion,  who  attended  at  the  cross.  By  him  she  spoke,  and  said. 
Truly y  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.^*  This  is  more  than  elegant ; 
it  is  truly  sublime.  The  whole  passage  is  animated ;  and  the  figui'e 
rises  at  the  conclusion,  when  natural  religion,  who,  before,  was  only 
a  spectator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the  centurion's  voice.  It 
has  the  better  effect  too,  that  it  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  dis» 
course,  where  we  naturally  look  for  most  warmth  and  dignity.  Did 
Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons,  or,  indeed,  any  English  sermons  what- 
ever, afford  us  many  passages  equal  to  this,  we  should  oftener  have  re- 
course to  them  for  instances  of  the  beauty  of  composition. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  prose ;  in  poetry,  personifications  of 
this  kind  are  extremely  frequent,  and  are,  indeed,  the  life  and  sou. 
of  it.  We  expect  to  find  every  thing  animated  in  the  descriptions  of 
a  poet  who  has  a  lively  fancy.  Accordingly,  Homer,  the  father  and 
prinoe  of  poets,  is  remarkable  for  the  use  of  this  figure.  War, 
peace,  darts,  spears,  towns,  rivers,  every  thing,  in  short,  is  alive  in  his 
writings.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Milton  and  Shakspeare;  No 
personification,  in  any  author,  is  more  striking,  or  introduced  on  a 
more  proper  occasion,  than  the  following  of  Milton's,  on  occasion  of 
Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit : 

So  sAfing^,  her  rash  hand,  m  evil  hoar 

Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  phick'd,  Rhe  ate ; 

Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  nature  from  her  seat 

Sighing,  through  all  her  works,  gare  signs  of  wo 

That  aU  4vas  liMt—  iz.  780. 

A.U  the  ^irctimstances  and  ages  of  men,  poverty,  riches,  youth,  old 
age,  all  the  dispositions  and  passions,  melancholy,  love,  grief,  con- 
tentment, are  capable  of  being  personified  in  poetry,  with  great  pro- 
priety.  Of  this  v^e  meet  with  frequent  examples  in  Milton's  Allegro 
and  Penseroso,Parnell's  Hymn  to  Contentment,  Thomson' s  Seasons, 
and  all  the  good  poets:  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  set  any  bounds  to 
personifications  of  this  kind,  in  poetry. 


*  Bishop  Sherlock's  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  Disc.  U. 
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One  of  Ihe  greatest  pleasures  we  receive  from  poetiy,  is,  to  find 
ourselves  always  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows ;  and  to  see  every  thing 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  as  we  ourselves  do.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  principal  charm  of  this  sort  of  figured  style,  that  it  introduces 
us  into  society  with  all  nature,  and  interests  us,  even  in  inanimate 
objects,  by  forming  a  connexion  between  them  and  us,  through  that 
sensibility  which  it  ascribes  to  them.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  passage  of  Thomson^  Summer,  wLerein  the  life 
which  he  bestows  upon  all  nature,  when  describing  the  efiects 
of  the  rising  sun,  renders  the  scenery  uncommonly  gay  and  interest 
ing: 

But  yonder  oomei  the  powerful  king*  of  day 
Rejoicin|r  io  the  east.    The  lessening  cloud, 
The  kmdling  axore,  and  the  mountain's  brow, 
Tipt  with  ethereal  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad,    -t 

By  thee  refin'd, 
In  brisker  measures,  the  relucent  stream 
Frislu  o'er  the  mead.    The  precipice  abrupt. 
Projecting  lv>rror  on  the  blacken'd  flood. 
Softens  at  tiiy  return.    The  desert  joys, 
Wildly,  throiirh  all  his  melancholy  lx>unds, 
Kude  ruins  gfatter  i  and  the  briny  deep. 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top 
Reflects  from  every  fluctuating  ware, 
A  glance  extensire  as  the  day— — 

The  same  effect  is  remarkable  in  that  fine  passage  of  Milton : 

■To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  led  her,  blushing  like  the  mom.    AU  heaven 
And  happy  constdlations,  on  that  hour. 
Shed  their  selectest  influence.    The  earth 
Gave  signs  of  gratulations,  and  each  hill. 
Joyous  the  bMii ;  firesh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whispered  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wingi 
Flung  nise,  flung  odour  from  the  spicy  shrub. 
Disporting* 

The  third  and  highest  degree  of  this  figure  remains  to  be  mention- 
ed, when  inanimate  objects  are  introduced,  not  only  as  feeling  and 
acting,  but  as  speaking. to  us,  or  hearing  and  listening  when  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  them.  This,  though  on  several  occasions  far  from 
oeing  unnatural,  is,  however,  more  difficult  in  the  execution,  than  the 
other  kinds  of  personification.  For  this  is  plainly  the  boldest  of  all 
rhetorical  figures ;  it  is  the  style  of  strong  passion  only ;  and,  there- 
fore, never  to  be  attempted,  unless  when  the  mind  is  considerably 
heated  and  agitated.  A  slight  personification  of  some  inanimate 
thing,  acting  as  if  it  had  life,  can  be  relished  by  the  mind,  in  the 
midst  of  co<3  description,  and  when  its  ideas  are  going  on  in  the  or- 
dinary train.  But  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  violent  emotion,  and  have 
departed  considerably  from  its  common  track  of  thought,  before  it 
can  so  far  realize  the  personification  of  an  insensible  object,  as  to 
conceive  it  listening  to  what  we  say,  or  making  any  return  to  us.  A 1) 
strong  passions,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  use  this  figure ,  not  on- 
ly love,  anger,  and  indignation,  but  even  those  which  are  seemingly 
more  dispiriting,  si(h  ai,  grief,  remorse,  and  melancholy.     For  all 
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passions  struggle  for  vent,  and  if  they  can  find  no  other  object,  will, 
rather  than  be  silent,  pour  themselves  forth  to  woods,  and  rocks,  and 
the  most  insensible  things ;  especially  if  these  be  in  any  degree  con- 
nected with  the  causes  and  objects  that  have  tl^rown  the  mind  into 
this  agitation.  Hence,  in  ]x>etry,  where  the  greatest  li^rty  is  allow- 
ed to  the  language  of  passion,  it  is  easy  to  produce  many  beautiful 
examples  of  tiiis  figure.  Milton  afibrds  us  an  extremely  fine  one, 
in  that  moving  and  tender  address  which  Eve  makes  to  Paradisei 
just  before  she  is  compelled  to  leave  it 

Oh !  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death  \ 

Must  1  thus  leare  thee,  Paradise!  thus  iemrp 

Thee,  natire  soil,  these  happj  walks,  and  shades, 

Fit  haunt  of  ^ods !  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 

Quiet,  thou^  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day, 

Whieh  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    O  flowers ! 

That  nerer  will  in  other  climate  grow, 

My  early  visitation  and  my  last 

At  er'n,  which  I  bred  up  witli  tender  hand, 

From  your  Ant  op'ning  buds,  and  gave  you  names ! 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  Che  sun,  or  rank      • 

Your  tribes,  and  water  Irom  th*  ambrosial  fount  ?  Book  IT.  1. 260. 

This  is  altogether  the  language  of  nature,  and  of  female  passion. 
It  is  observable,  that  all  plaintive  passions  are  peculiarly  prone  to  the 
use  of  this  figure.  The  complaints  which  Philoctetes,  in  Sopho- 
cles, pours  out  to  the  rocks  and  caves  of  Lemnos,  amidst  the  excess 
of  his  grief  and  despair,  are  remarkably  fine  examples  of  it*  And 
there  are  frequent  examples,  not  in  poetry  only,  but  in  real  life,  of 
persons  when  just  about  to  suffer  death,  taking  a  passionate  fare- 
well of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  other  sensible  objects  around 
them. 

There  are  two  great  rules  for  the  management  of  this  sort  of  per- 
sonification. The  first  rule  is,  never  to  attempt  it,  unless  when 
prompted  by  strong  passion,  and  never  to  continue  it  when  the  passion 
begins  to  flag,  (t  is  one  of  those  high  ornaments,  which  can  only 
find  place  in  the  most  warm  and  spirited  pistrts  of  composition ;  and 
there,  too,  must  be  employed  with  moderation. 

The  second  rule  is,  never  to  personify  any  object  in  this  way, 
but  such  as  has  some  dignity  in  itself,  and  can  make  a  proper 
figure  in  this  elevation  to  which  we  raise  it  The  observance  of 
this  rule  is  required,  even  in  the  lower  degrees  of  personification ; 
but  still  more,  when  an  address  is  made  to  the  personified  object 
To  address  the  corpse  of  a  deceased  friend,  is  natural ;  but  to  add/ess 
I  he  clothes  which  he  wore,  introduces  mean  and  degrading  ideas.   So 

O  mountains,  rivers,  rocl^,  and  savafe  herds, 

To  you  I  speak  1  to  you  alone  I  now 
'  Must  breathe  my  sorrows !  you  are  wont  to  hear 
'  My  sad  comply*  ints,  and  1  will  tell  you  all 
'That  I  have  suffered  from  Achilles  soul'  T 
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also;  iiddressing'  the  several  parts  of  one's  body,  as  if  thejr  were 
animated,  is  not  congruous  to  the  dignity  of  passion.  For  this  rea- 
son,  I  must  condemn  the  following  passage,  in  a  very  beautiful  poem 
of  Mr.  Pope's,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Dear  fatal  name !  rest  ever  nnrevaal'd, 
Nor  past  these  lips  in  holj  silence  sealed. 
Hide  it,  my  lieait,  within  that  close  disguise. 
Where,  miz*d  with  Goil's,  his  lov*d  idea  lies ; 
Oh!  write  it  not,  my  hand !— his  name  appears 
Already  written : — ^Blot  it  outy  my  tears! 

Here  are  several  different  objects  and  parts  of  the  body  penoni* 
fied;  and  each  of  them  is  addressed  or  spoken  to;  let  us  con* 
sider  with  what  propriety.     The  first  is  the  name  of  Abelard ; '  Dear ' 
fatal  name!  rest  ever/  &c.    To  this  no  reasonable  objection  can  be 
made ;   for,  as  the  name  of  a  person  often  stands  for  the  person 
himself,  and  suggests  the  same  ideas,  it  can  bear  this  personification 
with  suflScient  dignity.    Next,  Eloisa  speaks  to  herself,  and  personi- 
fies her  heart  for  this  purpose:  'Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that 
close,'  &c.    As  the  heart  is  a  dignified  part  of  the  human  frame,  and 
is  often  put  for  the  mind,  or  affections,  this  also  may  pass  without 
blame.  But,  when  from  her  heart  she  passes  to  her  hand, and  tells  her 
hand  not  to  write  his  name,  this  is  forced  and  unnatural ;  a  persoui* 
fied  hand  is  low,  and  not  in  the  style  of  true  passion;  and  the  figure 
becomes  still  worse,  when,  in  the  last  place,  she  exhorts  her  tears 
to  blot  out  what  her  hand  had  written;  'Oh!  write  it  not,'  &e. 
There  is,  in  these  two  lines,  an  air  of  epigrammatic  conceit,  which 
native  passion  never  suggests;  and  which  is  altogether  unsuitable  to 
the  tenderness  which  oreathes  through  the  rest  of  that  excellent 
poem. 

In  prose  compositions,  this  figure  requires  to  be  used  with  still 
greater  moderation  and  delicacy.  The  same  liberty  is  not  allowed 
to  the  imagination  there,  as  in  poetry.  The  same  assistances  cannot 
be  obtained  for  raising  passion  to  its  proper  height  by  the  force  of 
numbers,  and  the  glow  of  style.  However,  addresses  to  inanimate 
objects  are  not  excluded  from  prose ;  but  have  their  place  only  in 
the  higher  species  of  oratory.  A  public  speaker  may,  on  some  oc- 
casions, very  properly  address  religion  or  virtue;  or  his  native 
country,  or  some  city  or  province,  which  has  suffered  perhaps  great 
calamities,  or' been  the  scene  of  some  memorable  action,  iiut  we 
must  remember,  that  as  such  addresses  are  among  the  highest  efforts 
of  eloquence,  they  should  never  be  attempted,  unless  by  persons  of 
more  than  ordinary  genius.  For  if  the  orator  fails  in  his  design  of 
moving  our  passions  by  them,  he  is  sure  of  being  laughed  at.  Oi 
all  frigid  things,  the  most  frigid  are  the  awkward  and  unseasonable 
attempts  sometimes  made  towards  such  kinds  of  personification,  es- 
pecially if  they  be  long  continued.  We  see  the  writer  or  speaker 
toiling  and  labouring  to  express  the  language  of  some  passion, 
which  he  neither  feels  himself,  nor  can  make  us  feel.  We  remaip 
not  only  cold,  but  frozen;  and  are  at  full  leisure  to  criticise  on  the 
ridiculous  figure  which  the  personified  object  makes,  when  we  ought 
to  have  been  transported  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm.     Some  of  the 
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French  writers  particularly  Bossuet  and  Flechier,  in  their  sermoni 
and  funeral  orations,  have  attempted  and  executed  this  figure,  not 
without  warmth  and  dignity*  Their  works  are  exceedingly  worthy  of 
beingconsulted^  for  instances  of  this,  and  of  several  other  ornaments  of 
style.  Indeed, the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  the  French  f^enius  is  more 
suited  to  this  bold  species  of  oratory,  than  the  more  correct,  but 
less  animated  genius  of  the  British,  who,  in  their  prose  works, 
very  rarely  attempt  any  of  the  high  figures  of  eloquence.*  So 
much  for  personification  or  prosopopoeia,  in  all  its  different  forms. 

Apostrophe  is  a  figure  so  much  of  the  same  kind,  that  it  will  not 
require  many  words.  It  is  an  address  to  a  real  person,  c^utonewho 
M  either  absent  or  dead,  as  if  he  were  present,  and  listening  to  us. 
It  IS  so  much  allied  to  an  address  to  inanimate  objects  personified, 
that  botli  these  figures  are  sometimes  called  apostrophes.  However, 
the  proper  apostrophe  is  in  boldness  one  degree  lower  than  the  ad* 
dress  to  personified  objects ;  for  it  certainly  requires  a  less  effort  o^ 
imagination  to  suppose  persons  present  who  are  dead  or  absent,  than 
to  animate  insensible  beings,  and  direct  our  discourse  to  them.  Both 
figures  are  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  being  prompted  by  passion,  is 
order  to  render  them  natural ;  for  both  are  the  language  of  passion  or 
strong  emotions  only.  Among  the  poets,  apostrophe  is  frequent  ao 
in  Virgil : 

Pcrennt  Hypenisqiie  DjmnMquB 
Confixi  a  sociit ;  nee  te,  tua  plurima,  Pantheu 

*  In  the  *  Oraisons  Fun^bres  de  M.  Bossuet,*  which  I  consider  as  one  o^  the  master, 
pieces  of  modem  eloquence,  apostrophes  and  addresses  to  personified  objects  frequent, 
ly  occur,  and  are  supported  with  much  qshrit.  Thus,  for  Distance,  in  die  funeral  ora^ 
tion  of  Mary  of  Austria,  Queen  of  France,  the  anthor  addresses  Algiers,  in  the  prospect 
of  the  advantage  which  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.  were  to  gain  over  it:  <Avant  lui  la 
France,  presque  sans  vaiMseaux,  tenoit  en  vain  aux  deux  mers.  Maintenant,  on  les 
vott  couvertcs,  depuis  le  levant  Jusqu'au  couchant,  de  nos  flottes  victorieiises ;  et  hi 
hardiesse  Francoise  porte  partout  la  terreur  avec  le  nom  de  Louis.  Tu  c6deras,  tu  tom- 
bcras  sous  le  vainqueur,  Alger!  riche  des  d^potiilles  de  la  Chr^tient6.  Tu  disois  en 
ton  coeur  avarc,  je  liens  la  mer  sous  ma  loi,  et  les  nations  sont  ma  proie.  La  l^g^ret^ 
«le  tes  vaisseaux  te  donnoit  de  la  confiance.  Mais  tu  te  verras  attaqu^  dans  tes  muraillet, 
comme  un  cisseau  ravissant,  qu*on  iroit  chercher  parmi  scs  rochers,  et  dans  son  nid, 
06  il  partage  son  butin  k  ses  petits.  Tu  rends  d^jk  tes  esdaves.  Louis  a  bris^  les  fers 
dont  tu  accablois  ses  sujets,  &c.*  In  another  passage  of  the  same  oration,  he  thus  apos- 
trophises the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  which  had  been  rendered  famous  by  being  the  scene  of 
those  conferences,  in  which  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  between  France  and  Spain,  and 
the  marriage  of  this  princess  with  the  king  of  France,  were  concluded.  '  Isle  paci- 
Cque  ojl  se  doiveiit  terminer  lesdifierends  de  deux  grands  empires  k  qui  tu  sers  de  limiten : 
isle  ^ternellement  memorable  par  les  confi^rences  de  deux  grands  ministres.  Auguste 
joum6e  oili  deux  fibres  nations,  long  tems  ennemis,  et  alors  r^concili^s  par  Marie  Tberen, 
a  tvan9ent  sur  leurs  conGns,  leurs  rois  k  leur  t6te,  non  plus  pour  se  combattre,  maia 
ptiur  s'embraxser.  Fdtes  sacr^es,  marriage  fortune,  voile  nuptial,  benediction,  sa- 
crifice, puis  je  mSler  aujourdhui  vos  c6r6monie3,  et  vos  pompes  avec  ces  pompes 
fiinebrt-s,  et  le  comble  des  grandeurs  avec  leurs  mines !'  In  the  funeral  oration  of 
Henrietta,  Queen  of  England,  (which  is  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  his  compositions) 
hf^er  recounting  all  she  had  done  to  support  her  unfortunate  husband,  he  concludes 
with  this  beautiful  apostrophe:  *0  m^re!  O  fcmine!  O  reine  admirable,  et  digoa 
d'luie  meilleore  fortune,  si  les  ftirtunes  de  la  terre  ^toient  quelque  chose !  Enfia 
tl  faut  c6dei  k  votre  sort.  Vous  avez  asses  soiitenu  Vhtat  qui  est  attaqu^,  par  un«  force 
Invincible  ot  divin«.  II  ne  reste  plus  desormais,  si  non  que  vous  teniei  fenna  panol 
•et  mines. 
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Labentem  pletas,  nee  Apollinis  insula  texit  !* 

The  poems  of  Ossian  are  full  of  the  most  beautiful  instances  of 
this  figure:  *  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  0  maid  of  Inis- 
tore!  Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer  than  the  ghosts 
of  the  hills,  when  '\  moves  in  a  sunbeam  at  noon  over  the  silence  of 
Morven !  He  is  fallen !  Thy  youth  is  low ;  pale  beneath  the  sword  ol 
Cuchullini't  Quintilian  affords  us  a  very  fine  example  in  prose; 
when  in  the  beginning  of  hia  sixth  book,  deploring  the  untinaely 
death  of  his  son,  which  had  happened  during  the  course  of  the 
work,  he  makes  a  very  moving  and  tender  apostrophe  to  him.  ^  Nam 
quo  ille  animo,  qua  medicorum  admiratione,  mensium  octo  valetu* 
dinem  tulit?  ut  me  in  supremis  consolatus  est?  quam  etiam  jam 
deficiens,  jamque  non  noster,  ipsum  ilium  alienatae  mentis  errorem 
circa  sghs  literas  habuit  ?  Tuosne  ergo,  0  meae  spes  inanes !  laben- 
tes  oculos,  tuum  fugientem  spiritum  vidi  ?  Tuum  corpus  frigidum, 
exangue  complexus,  animam  recipere,  auramque  communem  hau- 
rire  amplius  potui  ?  Tone,  consulari  nuper  adoptione  ad  omnium 
spes  honorum  patris  admotum,  te,  avunculo  prsetori  generum  desti- 
natum;  te,  omnium  spe  Atticae  eloquentiae  candidatum,  parens  su- 
perstes  tantum  ad  pccnas  amisi  I'X  In  this  passage  Quintilian  shows 
the  true  genius  of  an  orator,  as  much  as  he  does  elsewhere  that  oi 
< be  critic. 

For  such  bold  figures  of  aiscourse  as  strong  personifications,  ad- 
dresses to  personified  objects,  and  apostrophes,  the  glowing  imagina* 
tion  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations  was  particularly  fitted.  Hence, 
in  the  sacred  scriptures,  we  find  some  very  remarkable  instances : '  0 
thou  sword  of  the  Lord !  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put 
thyself  up  into  thy  scabbard,  rest  and  be  still !  How  can  it  be  quiet, 
seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Ashk^^lon,  and  against 
the  sea-shore?  there  he  hath  appointed  it.'||  There  is  one  passage 
in  particular,  which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  because  it  contains 
a  greater  assemblage  of  sublime  ideas,  of  bold  and  daring  figures, 
than  is  perhaps  any  where  to  be  met  with.  It  is  in  th3  fourteenth 
•  chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  the  prophet  thus  describes  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire :  ^  Thou  shalt  take  up  this  proverb  against  the  king 
&f  Babylon,  and  say,  how  hath  the  oppressor  ceased !  the  golden 


•  Nor  Pantlieus !  thee,  ihy  mitre,  nor  the  bands 
or  awfui  Phcebus,  sav'd  from  imnjon*  hands.  DKrDEN. 

T  Fingal,  B.  I. 

i  <  With  what  spirit,  and  how  much  to  th%  admiration  of  the  physicians,  did  he  bear 
throughout  eight  months  his  lingering  distress  ?  With  what  tender  attention  did  he 
itudy,  eren  in  the  last  extremity,  to  comfort  me  ?  And  when  no  longer  himself,  how 
aifecting  was  it  to  behold  the  disordered  efforts  of  his  wandering  mind,  wholly  employ 
ed  on  subjects  of  literature?  Ah !  my  frustrated  and  fallen  hopes!  Have  1  thei.  4'held 
your  closing  eyes,  and  heard  the  last  groan  issue  from  youi  lips?  AAer  imvmg 
embraced  your  cold  and  breatliless  body,  how  was  it  in  my  power  to  draw  the  vita)  ' 
air,  or  continue  to  drag  a  miserable  life  ?  When  1  had  just  beheld  you  raised  by  con- 
sular adoption  to  the  prospect  of  all  your  father's  honours,  destined  to  be  son-in-law  xm 
your  uncle  the  Pretor,  pointed  out  by  general  expectation  as  the  successful  candidate 
for  the  price  of  Attic  eloquence,  in  this  moment  of  your  opening  honours  must  1 
lose  you  for  ever,  and  remain  an  unhappy  parent,  surviving  only  to  suifer  wo  I 
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city  ceased !  The  Lord  hath  broken  the  staff  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
sceptre  of  the  rulers.  He  who  smote  the  people  in  wrath  with  a 
continual  stroke ;  he  that  ruled  the  nations  in  anger,  is  persecuted, 
and  none  hindereth.  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet :  the)^ 
break  forth  into  singing.  Yea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying,  since  thou  art  Idd  down,.no  i'eller  is  come 
op  against  us.  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee 
at  thy  conAng :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief 
ones  of  the  earth :  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings 
of  the  nations.  All  they  shall  speak,  and  say  unto  thee,  art  thou 
also  become  weak  as  we  1  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  1  Thy  pomp 
is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols ;  the  worm 
IS  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.  How  art  thou 
fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  !  how  art  thou 
cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations  !  For  thou 
hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  Heaven,  I  will  exalt  my 
throne  above  the  stars  of  God  :  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of 
tfie  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north.  I  will  ascend  above  the 
heights  of  the  clouds,  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High.  Yet  thou  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.  They  that  see  thee 
shall  narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  saying,  is  this  the 
man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake  kingdoms? 
That  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities 
thereof;  that  opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners  ?  All  the  kings 
of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them  lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own 
house.  But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave,  like'  an  abominable 
branch  :  and  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  are  slain,  thrust  through 
with  a  sword,  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit,  as  a  carcass 
trodden  under  feet'  This  whole  passage  is  full  of  sublimity.  Every 
object  b  animated ;  a  variety  of  personages  are  introduced ;  we  hear 
the  Jews,  the  fir-trees,  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  depart- 
ed kings,  the  king  of  Babylon  himself,  and  those  who  look  upon  hif 
body,  all  speaking  in  their  order  and  acting  thek*  different  parts, 
without  confusion. 


aUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  next  figure  of  which 
our  anthor  is  to  treat  called ;  and  in 
whnf.  does  it  consist?  How  may  it  be 
considered ;  and  what  remark  follows? 
Whether  wo  call  it  trope  or  figure, 
what  is  plain ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated?  In  what  mEmner  has  the 
imafrination  a  tendency- to  gratify  it- 
sea"?  According  to  what  will  more  or 
leas  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  prevail  ? 
Hence,  what  consequences  follow  ? 
What  is  tho  efiect  of  greater  experi- 
2D 


ence,  and  more  cultivated  society? 
What  scarcely  strike  us  as  hyperboles ; 
and  why  ?  When  does  it  rise  into  a 
figure  of  speech  which  draws  our  at- 
tention ?  What  is  it  necessaly  here  to 
observe;  alid*why?  Hence,  what  fol- 
lows? Why  is  It  on  some  occasions 
proper?  When  they  are  unseasonable, 
what  is  their  eflect?  Of  what  authors 
are  they  the  resource  ?  Of  what  two 
kinds  are  hyperboles?  WTiich  are  tlie 
best;  and  why?  Of  all  the  passJorirT, 
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wlijit  is  obsen'^ed?  Hence,  of  the  fol- 
.owinsT  sentiments  of  Satan,  in  Milton, 
what  is  obser/ed  ?  Repeat  the  passage. 
In  simple  description  how  must  hyper- 
txiles  be  used ;  what  do  they  require ; 
and  why  ?  When  can  we  bear  strong 
h^'perboles  withoift  displeasure?  But, 
when  is  it  impossible  not  to  be  disgust- 
ed ?  What  example  is  given ;  and  of 
ft  what  is  observed  ?  Vtho  might,  and 
who  might  not  be  permitted  to  h)rper' 
bohze  thus  strongly;  and  for  what 
reason?  What  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  any  precise  rule?  What  must  de- 
termine the  point;  and  what  follows? 
Of  Lucan,  what  is  observed?  Among 
the  compliments  paid  by  the  Roman 
poets  to  their  Emperors,  what  had  be- 
come common?  Wbtit  illustration  of 
this  remark  have  we  from  Virgil  ?  Re- 
solved to  outdo  all  hia  predecessors, 
what  does  Lucan  very  gravely  request 
of  Nero  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  Whai 
do  the  French  call  sucn  thoughts ;  ond 
from  what  do  they  always  proceed? 
What  writers  are  remarkable  for  being 
fond  of  them ;  and  what  is  sometimes 
their  effect  ?  On  what  do  epigrammatic 
writers  frequently  rest  the  whole  merit 
of  their  epigrams?  What  example  is 
given?  To  what  figures  do  we  now 
proceed  ?  Amon^  these,  to  what  is  the 
first  place  due  ?  Why  is  personification 
vsed  instead  of  prosopopoeia?  Of  the 
■se  of  this  figure,  what  is  observed; 
and  where  is  its  foundation  laid?  At 
Arst  view,  and  when  considered  ab- 
stractly^liow  would  it  appear;  and 
why  ?  What  might  one  imagine  this  to 
be ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  what  is  re- 
marked of  it  ?  What  abounds  with  it ; 
and  from  what  is  it  far  from  being  ex- 
eluded?  Whatinstanceaof  its  use  in  com- 
mon conversation  are  mentioned,  and 
what  do  such  expressions  show  ?  Indeed, 
what  is  very  remarkable  ?  What  remark 
follows?  riow  is  this  remark  illustrated? 
What  further  illustrations  are  given? 
With  what  do  they  seem  endowed ;  of 
what  do  they  become  objects ;  and  in 
the  moment  of  parting,  what  scarcely 
seems  absurd  ?  Of  what  is  it  probable, 
that  this  strong  impression  of^  life  was 
one  cauise  ?  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  what  ea*iily  arose  from  this  turn 
of  mind?  How  is  this  illustrated?  By 
tliiis  saining  what,  was  the  imagina- 
tion hi jzhly  gratified;  and  what  follow- 
ed^ From  this  deduction,  what  may 


easily  be  seen  ?  On  mmimerable  oci.a- 
sions,  what  is  it:  and  therefore,  what 
does  it  deserve?  How  many  degrees 
of  this  figure  are  tliere;  and  why  is  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  them  ?  Repeat 
them.  Where  the  lowest  degree  of^this 
figure  is  used,  in  what  is  it  most  com- 
monly done;  what  exeimples  are  giver. ; 
and  what  is  its  effect?  Of  this  degree 
of  personification,  what  is  vUerved? 
When  happily,  however,  what  js  its 
effect  ?  What  example  is  ^ven ;  and 
what  is  said  of  it?  What  is  the  next 
degree  of  this  figure ;  and  what  is  said 
of  It?  According  to  what,  is  the  strength 
of  this  figure  ?  When  pursued  to  any 
length,  to  what  only  does  it  belong; 
and  wnen  slightly  touched,  into  what 
may  it  be  admitted?  To  illustrati;  this 
remEU'k.  what  instance  is  given  from 
Cicero  f  Where  may  such  short  per- 
sonifications be  admitted ;  and  under 
what  circumstances  do  they  have  a 
good  effect  upon  style  ? 
Why  does  the  genius  of  our  language 

Eis  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  this 
?  In  what  discourse  may  this 
be  done  to  good  purpose?  To  illus- 
trate this  remark,  what  example  is 
given,  and  what  do  we  see  in  it  ?  At 
the  same  time,  what  must  be  noticed  ? 
Whom  is  the  author  comparing  toge- 
ther ?  Repeat  the  pasrage.  Of  it,  what 
is  observed?  What  circumstance,  also, 
contributes  to  its  effect?  Did  any  Eng- 
lish sermons  afford  us  many  passages 
equal  to  this,  what  would  be  the  conse> 
quence?  Where  are  peraonificatbns  oi 
this  kind  extremely  frequent;  anii 
what  are  they  ?  In  toe  descriptions  of 
a  poet  who  has  a  lively  fancy,  what  de 
we  expect;  accordingly,  what  follows? 
What  are  alive  in  his  writings;  and 
with  whom  is  the  case  the  same? 
What  is  said  of  Milton's  personification 
of  Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fniit? 
Repeat  the  passage.  What  are  capa- 
ble of  being  personified  in  poetry,  w^ith 
great  propriety?  Of  this,  where  do  we 
meet  witn  frequent  examples?  What 
is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  we 
receive  from  poetry  ?  What  is  perhaps 
the  principal  charm  of  this  kind  of  figu- 
rative style?  Where  is  this  exempli- 
fied? Repeat  the  passage.  In  wfiat 
passage  of  Milton,  is  the*  same  effect 
remarlcable?  What  is  the  third  anW 
highest  degree  of  this  figure  ?  Of  tlus 
what  is  observed;  \nd  why?  \^Tico 
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oan  a  sliyht  peracmifieation  of  some  in- 
aoimate  thing,  be  relished?  But,  what 
MowB?  Whai,  however,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  use  this  figure;  what  exam- 
ples are  given;  uid  whyl  Hence, 
what  followB?  In  what  does  Milton 
afford  an  extremely  fine  example  of 
this?  Repeat  the  passage;  and  of  it 
what  is  observed?  What  is  here  ob- 
servable? What  affi>rds  a  very  fine  ex- 
ample? Repeat  it  Of  what  are  there 
frequent  examples  in  real  life?  Of  the 
two  ffreat  rules  for  the  management  of 
this  figure-  what  is  the  first;  and  why? 
What  is  tne  second  ?  Where  is  the  ob- 
servation of  this  rule  required  ?  How 
18  this  illustrated?  For  this  reason, 
what  passage  does  our  author  con- 
demn? What  remarks  are  made  upon 
it?  How  does  this  figure  require  to  be 
tuied  in  prose  composition?  What  there 
is  not  allowed;  and  what  cannot  be 
ascertained?  However,  what  Ibllows; 
and  how  is  this  illustrated?  But  what 
must  we  remember;  and  why?  Of  all 
fHgid  things,  what  are  the  most  frigid  ? 
In  what  situation  do  we  see  the  writer  or 
maker;  and  in  what  atuatkm  do  we 
nnd  ouiielves  ?  How  have  some  of  the 
French  writers  executed  this  figure? 
For  what  are  their  works  exceedingly 
worthy  of  being  consulted;  and  for 
what  reason?  Of  the  apostrophe,  what 
is  observed?  What  is  it?  T6  what  is  it 
much  allied?  However,  what  is  the 
proper  apostrophe;  and  why?  To  what 
rule  are  both  figures  subject?  What 
socample  is  given?  Among  the  poets, 


what  are  frequent ;  and  what  example 
is  given  ?  Of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  what 
is  observed ;  and  what  example  is  given? 
Under  what  circumstances  does  Quin- 
tilian  make  a  very  moving  apostrophe? 
Repeat  the  passage;  and  in  it,  what 
does  he  show?  For  such  bold  figures 
of  discourse  as  strong  personification, 
what  was  particularly  fitted  ?  Hence^ 
where  do  we  find  some  very  remarka- 
ble instances?  Repeat  the  following 
passage?  Why  must  our  author  not 
omit  to  mention  the  passage  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  Isaiah?  Repeat  it 
Of  what  is  this  whole  passage  full; 
and  what  further  remarlcB  are  made 
upon  it? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  Hyperbole. 

A.  lijrpeiboles  empbyed  in  descrip- 

tion* 

B.  Hyperboles    suggested    by  the 

warmth  o.'*  passion. 
Figures  of  Uwught, 

2.  Personificatnn. 

A.  Living  properties  ascribed  to  in- 

animate objects. 

B.  Inanimate  objects  acting  like  those 

that  have  life. 
c.  Insmimate  objects  mtroduced  as 

speaking  to  us. 
a.  To   oe  employed  only   when 

prompted  by  strong  passion. 
h.  Objects  of  dignity  od^  should 

be  personified. 

3.  Apostrophe. 
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LECTURE  XVn* 


COMPARISON,  ANTITHESIS,  INTERROGATION, 
EXCLAMATION,  AND  OTHER  FIGURES 
•       OP  SPEECH. 

We  are  still  engaged  in  the-  consideration  of  figures  of  speech  , 
wlilch,  as  they  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  style  when  properly  em- 
ployed, and  are,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  be  greatly  abused,  require 
a  careful  discussion.  As  it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on  all  the  va- 
riety of  figurative  expressEons  which  rhetoricians  have  enumerated,  I 
choose  \o  select  the  capita]  figures,  such  as  occur  most  frequently,  and 
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And  make  my  remarks  on  these;  the  principles  and  rules  laid  down 
conceraing  them,  will  sufficiently  direct  us  to  the  use  of  the  rest, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry.  Of  metaphor,  which  is  the  most  common  of 
them  all,  I  treated  fully,  and  in  the  last  lecture  I  discoursed  of  hy- 
perbole, personification,  and  apostrophe.  This  lecture  will  nearl} 
finish  what  remains  on  the  head  of  figures. 

Comparison,  or  simile,  is  what  I  am  to  treat  of  first;  a  figure  fre* 
quently  employed  both  by  poets  and  prose  writers,  for  the  ornament 
of  composition.  In  a  former  lecture,  I  explained  fully  the  difierenee 
betwixt  this  and  metaphor.  A  metaphor  is  a  comparison,  implied, 
but  not  expressed  as  such ;  as  when  I  say,  *  Achilles  is  a  lion,'  mean« 
ing,  that  he  resembles  one  in  courage  or  strength.  A  compa« 
rison  is,  when  the  resemblance  between  two  objects  is  expressed  in 
form,  and  generally  pursued  more  fully  than  the  nature  of  a  meta* 
phor  admits ;  as  when  I  say,  ^  the  actions  of  princes  are  like  those 
great  rivers,  the  course  of  which  every  one  beholds,  but  their  springs 
have  been  seen  by  few.'  This  slight  instance  will  show,  that  a  happy 
comparison  is  a  kind  of  sparkling  ornament,  which  adds  not  a  little 
lustre  and  beauty  to  discourse ;  and  hence  such  figures  are  termed 
by  Cicero,  *  Orationis  lumina.' 

The  pleasure  we  take  in  comparisons  is  just  and  natural.  We  may 
remark  three  different  sources  whence  it  arises.  First,  from  the 
pleasure  which  nature  has  annexed  to  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  compare  any  two  objects  together,  trace  resemblances  among 
those  that  are  diflerent,  and  differences  among  those  that  resemble 
each  other;  a  pleasure,  the  final  cause  of  which  is,  to  prompt  us  to 
remark  and  observe,  and- thereby  to  make  us  advance  in  useful  know- 
ledge. This  operation  of  the  mind  is  naturally  and  universally 
agreeable;  as  appears  from  the  delight  which  even  children  have  in 
comparing  things  together,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  attending 
to  the  objects  that  surround  them.  Secondly,  the  pleasure  of 
comparison  arises  from  the  illustration  which  the  simile  employed 
gives  to  the  principal  object;  from  the  clearer  view  of  it  which  it 
presents ;  or  the  more  strong  impression  of  it  which  it  stamps  upon 
the  mind :  and,  thirdly,  it  arises  from  the  introduction  of  a  new, 
and  commonly  a  splendid  object,  associated  to  th«)  principal  one  of 
which  we  treat;  and  from  the  agreeable  picturb  which  that  object 
presents  to  the  fancy ;  new  scenes  being  thereby  brought  into  view, 
which,  without  the  assistance  of  this  ugure,  we  could  not  have  en- 
joyed. 

All  compM:isons  whatever  may  be  reduced  under  two  heads,  ex 
plaining  and  embellishing  comparisons.  Ydt  when  a  writer  likens 
the  object  of  which  he  treats  to  any  other  thing,  it  always  is»or  at 
least  always  should  be,  with  a  view  either  to  make  us  understand  that 
object  more  distinctly,  or  to  dress  it  up  and  adorn  it  All  moaner 
of  subjects  admit  of  explaining  comparisons.  Let  an  author  b^  rea- 
soning ever  so  strictly,  or  treating  the  most  abstruse  point  in  philo- 
sophy, he  may  very  properly  introduce  a  comparison,  merely  with  a 
view  to.  make  his  subject  better  understood.  Of  this  nature,  is  the 
following  in  Mr.  Hanis's  Hermes,  employed  to  explain  a  very  ab- 
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vtract  point,  the  distinction  between  the  powers  of  sense  and  imagi 
oation  in  the  human  mind.  ^  As  wax/  says  he,  ^  would  not  be  ade« 
quate  to  the  purpose  of  signature,  if  it  had  not  the  power  to  retain 
as  well  as  to  receive  the  impression ;  the  same  holds  of  the  soul, 
with  respect  to  sense  and  imagination.  Sense  is  its  receptive  pow- 
er; imagination  its  retentive.  Had  it  sense  without  imagination,  it 
would  not  be  as  wax,  but  as  water,  where»though  all  impressions  be 
instantly  made,  yet  as  soon  as  they  are  made,  they  are  instantly  lost.' 
In  comparisons  of  this  nature,  the  understanding  is  concerned  much 
more  than  the  fancy;  and  therefore  the  only  rules  to  be  observed, 
with  respect  to  them,  are,  that  they  be  clear  and  that  they  be  useiu  ; 
that  they  tend  to  render  our  conception  of  the  principal  object  more 
distinct;  and  that  they  do  not  lead  our  view  aside,  and  bewilder  it 
with  any  false  light 

But  embellishing  comparisons,  introduced  not  so  much  with  a 
▼iew  to  inform  and  instruct,  as  to  adorn  the  subject  of  which  we 
treat,  are  those  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  present,  as 
figures  of  speech;  and  those,  indeed,  which  most  frequently  oc- 
cur. Resemblance,  as  I  before  mentioned,  is  the  foundation  of 
this  figure.  We  must  not,  however,  take  resemblance,  in  too  strict 
a  sense,  foractyal  similitude  and  likeness  of  appearance.  Two  objects 
may  sometimes  be  very  happily  compared  to  one  another, 
diough  they  resemble  each  other,  strictly  speaking,  in  nothing; 
only  because  they  agree  in  the  effects  which  they  produce  upon 
the  mind ;  because  they  raise  a  train  of  similar,  or  what  may  be 
called,  concordant  ideas;  so  that  the  remembrance  of  the  one, 
when  recalled,  serves  to  strengthen  the  impression  made  by  the 
other.  For  example,  to  describe  the  nature  of  soft  and  melancho- 
ly music,  Ossian  says,  ^The  music  of  Carry  1  was,  like  the  memo- 
ry of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul.'  This 
is  happy  and  delicate.  Yet,  surely,  no  kind  of  music  has  any  re- 
semblance,to  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  such  as  the  memory  of  past 
joys.  Had  it  been  compared -to  the*  voice  oi  the  nightingale,  oi^ 
the  murmur  of  Jthe  stream,  as  it  would  have  been  by  some  ordinary 
poet,  the  likeness  would  have  been  more  strict:  but,  by  founding  his 
simile  upon  the  effect  which  Carry  I's  music  produced,  the  poet,  while 
he  conveys  a  very  tender  image,  gives  us,  at  the  same  time,  a 
much  stronger  impression  of  the  nature  and  strain  of  that  music : 
'Like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to 
the  souL' 

In  general,  whether  comparisons  be  founded  on  the  similitude  of 
the  two  objects  compared,  or  on  some  analogy  and  agreement  in 
their  effects,  tlie  fundamental  requisite  of  a  comparison  is,  that  it 
sliall  serve  to  illustrate  the  object,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  intro- 
duced, and  to  give  us  a  stronger  conception  of  it  Some  little  ex- 
ci^rsionsof  fancy  may  be  permitted,  in  pursuing  tlie  simile;  but 
they  must  never  deviate  far  from  the  principal  object  If  it  be  a 
great  and  noble  one,  every  circumstance  in  the  comparison  must 
lend  toagerandize  it;  if  it  be  a  beautiful  one,  to  render  it  inure 
amiable ;  if  terrible,  to  fill  us  with  more  awe.    But  to  be  a  little  more 
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particular :  The  rules  to  be  given  concerning  comparisons^  respeel 
chiefly  tw^o  articles;  the  propriety  of  their  introduction,  and  the 
nature  of  the  objects  whence  they  are  taken.  First,  the  propriety 
of  their  introduction.  From  what  has  been  abeady  said  of  com* 
par  sons,  it  appears,  that  they  are  not,  like  the  figures  of  which  I 
treated  in  the  last  lecture,  the  language  of  strong  passion.  No: 
they  are  the  language  of  imagination  rather  than  of  passion :  of  an 
imagination,  sprightly  indeed,  mid  warmed;  but  undisturbed  by 
any  violent  or  agitating  emotion.  Strong  passion  is  too  severe  to 
admit  this  play  of  fancy.  It  has  no  leisure  to  cast  about  for  resem* 
bllng  objects;  it  dwells  on  that  object  which  has  seized  and  taken 
possession  of  the  souL  It  is  too  much  occupied  and  filled  by  it,  to 
turn  its  view  aside,  or  to  fix  its  attention  on  any  other  thing.  An 
author,  therefore,  can  scarcely  commit  a  greater  fault,  than  in  the 
midst  of  passion,  to  introduce  a  simile.  Metaphorical  expression 
may  be  allowable  in  such  a  situation ;  though  even  this  may  be  car- 
ried too  far;  but  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  a  formal  comparison 
IS  altogether  a  stranger  to  passion.  It  changes  the  key  in  a  moment ; 
relaxes  and  brings  down  the  mind ;  and  shows  us  a  writer  perfectly 
at  his  ease,  while  he  is  personating  some  other,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  under  the  torment  of  agitation.  Our  writers  of  tragedies  are  very 
apt  to  err  here.  In  some  of  Mr.  Rowe's  plays,  these  flowers  of 
similes  have  been  strewed  unseasonably.  Mr.  Addison's  Gato,  too, 
is  justly  censurable  in  this  respect;  as  when  Fortius,  just  after  Lucia 
had  bid  him  farewell  for  ever,  and  when  he  should  naturally  have 
been  represented  as  in  the  most  violent  anguish,  makes  his  reply  in 
a  studied  and  aflected  comparison : 

Thus  o^er  the  dyiag  lamp  th'  nnsteadj  flame 
HaogB  quiVring  on  a  point,  leapt  off  bj  fits. 
And  falls  a^n,  as  loth  to  quit  its  bold. 
Thou  must  not  go ;  my  soul  still  borers  o*er  thec^ 
And  can't  get  loose. 

Every  one  must  be  sensible,  that  this  is  quite  remote  from  the  lai^ 
guage  of  nature  on  such  occasions. 

However,  as  comparison  is  not  the  style  of  stror  ^  passion,  so 
neither,  when  employed  for  embellishment,  is  it  the  language  of  a 
mind  wholly  unmoved.  It  is  a  figure  of  dignity,  and  always  requires 
some  elevation  in  the  subject,  in  order  to  make  it  proper :  for  it  supposes 
the  imagination  to  be  uncommonly  enlivened,  though  the  heart  be 
not  agitated  by  passion.  In  a  word,  the  proper  place  of  compari- 
sons lies  in  the  middle  region, between  the  highly  pathetic,  and  the 
very  humble  style.  This  is  a  wide  field,  and  gives  anipli^  range  to 
the  figuze.  But^even  this  field  we  must  take  care  not  to  overstock 
with  it  For,  as  we  before  said,  it  is  a  sparkling  ornament;  and  all 
things  that  sparkle,  dazzle  and  fatigue,  if  they  recur  too  often. 
Simues  should,  even  in  poetry,  be  used  with  moderation ;  but  in 
prose  writings,  much  more;  otherwise  the  sjtyle  will  become  dui- 
agreeably  florid,  and  the  ornament  lose  its  virtue  and  efiecL 

I  proceed,  next,  to  the  rules  that  relate  to  objects,  whence  com- 
parisons should  be  drawn;  supposing  them  introduced  in  their  pnK 
per  place 
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Iq  the  first  place,  they  must  not  be  drawn  from  things,  which 
have  too  near  and  obvious  a  resemblance  to  the  object  with  which 
we  compare  them.  The  great  pleasure  of  the  act  of  comf/aring 
iies,  in  discovering  likenesses  among  things  of  different  species, 
where  we  would  not,  at  the  first  glance,  expect  a  resemblance. 
There  is  little  art  or  ingenuity  in  pointing  out  the  resem  blance  of  two 
objects,  that  are  so  much  akin,  or  lie  so  near  to  one  another  in  nature, 
that  every  one  sees  they  must  be  alike.  When  Milton  compares  Satan's 
appearance,  aflerhis  fall,  to  that  of  tlie  sun  sufferingan  eclipse,  and  af- 
frighting the  nations  with  portentous  darkness,  we  are  struck  w  ith  the 
happiness  and  the  dignity  of  the  similitude.  But  when  he  compares 
Eve's  bower  in  Paradise,  to  the  arbour  of  Pomona ;  or  Eve  herself,  to 
a  driad,  or  wood-nymph,  we  receive  little  entertainment ;  as  every  one 
sees,  that  one  arbour  must,  of  course,  in  several  respects,  resemble 
another  arbour,  and  one  beautiful  woman  another  beautiful  woman. 

Among  similes,  faulty  through  too  great  obviousness  of  the  like- 
ness, we  must  likewise  rank  those  which  are  taken  from  objects 
become  trite  and  familiar  in  poetical  language.  Such  are  the  simi- 
les of  a  hero  to  a  lion,  of  a  person  in  sorrow  to  a  flower  drooping 
its  head,  of  violent  passion  to  a  tempest,  of  chastity  to  snow,  of 
virtue  to  the  sun  or  the  st^,  and  many  more  of  this  kind,  with 
which  we  are  sure  to  find  modern  writers,  of  second  rate  geniu^v 
dl.ounding  plentifully;  handed  down  from  one  writer  of  ver 
ses  to  another,  as  by  hereditary  right  These  comparisons  were^ 
at  first,  perhaps,  very  proper  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  an 
applied.  In  the  ancient  original  poets,  who  took  them  directly  fron 
nature,  not  from  their  predecessors,  they  had  beauty.  But  thej 
are  now  beaten;  our  ears  are  so  accustomed  to  them,  tiiat  they  give 
no  amusement  to  the  fancy.  There  is,indeed,  no  mark  by  which 
we  can  more  readily  distinguish  a  poet  of  true  genius,  from  one  ot 
a  barren  imagination,  than  by  the  strain  of  their  comparisons.  All 
who  calf  tnemselves  poets,  affect  them :  but,  whereas,  a  mere  versi 
fier  copies  no  new  image  from  nature,  which  appears,  to  hib 
aninventive  genius,  exhausted  by  those  who  have  gon#  before 
him,  and,  therefore,  contents  himself  with  humbly  following 
their  track;  to  an  author  of  real  fancy,  nature  seems  to  unlock, 
spontaneously,  her  hidden  stores;  and  the  eye,  ^ quick  glancing 
from  earth  to  Heaven,'  discovers  new  shapes  and  forms,  new  like- 
nesses between  objects  unobserved  before,  which  render  his  similes 
original,  expressive,  and  lively. 

But  in  the  second  place,  as  comparisons  ought  not  to  be  founded 
on  likenesses  too  obvious,  still  less  ought  they  to  be  founded  on  those 
which  are  too  faint  and  remote.  For  these,  in  place  of  assisting, 
strain  the  fancy  to  comprehend  them,  and  throw  no  light  upon  the 
subject  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  a  comparison,  which,  in 
the  principal  circumstances,  carries  a  sufficiently  near  resemblance, 
may  become  unnatural  and  obscure,  if  pushed  too  far.  Nothing 
is  more  opposite  to  the  design  of  this  figure,  than  to  hunt  after  a 
great  number  of  coincidences  in  minute  points,  merely  to  shorn 

U4 
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how  fa^  the  poet's  wit  can  stretch  the  resemblance.    This  is  Mr. 
Cowley's  common  fault;  whose*  comparisons  generally  run  out  so 
far^  as  to  become  rather  a  studied  exercise  of  wit,  than  an  illustra 
tion  of  the  principal  object     We  need  only  open  his  works,  his  odes 
especially,  to  find  instances  every  where. 

In  the  third  place,  the  object  from  which  a  comparison  is  drawn, 
should  never  be  an  unknown  object,  or  one  of  which  few  people 
can  form  clear  ideas: '  Ad  inferendam  rebus  lucem,'  says Quintilian, 
^  repertsB  sunt  similitudincs.  Prascipue,  igitur,  est  custodiendum  ne 
id  quod  similitudinis  gratia  ascivimus,  aut  obscurum  sit,aut  ignotum. 
Debet  enim  id  quod  illustrandae  alterius  rei  gratia  assumitur,  ipsum 
esse  clarius  eo  quod  illuminatur.'*  Comparisons,  therefore,  founded 
on  philosophical  discoveries,  or  on  any  thing  with  which  persons  of 
a  certain  trade  only,  or  a  certain  profession,  are  conversant,  attain  not 
their  proper  effect.  They  should  be  taken  from  those  illustrious, 
noted  objects,  which  most  of  the  readers  either  have  seen,  or  can 
strongly  conceive.  This  leads  me  to  remark  a  fault  of  which  mo- 
dern poets  are  very  apt  to  be  guilty.  The  ancients  took  their  simi- 
les from  that  face  of  nature,  and  that  class  of  objects,  with  which 
they  and  their  readers  were  acquainted.  Hence,lions,  and  wolves, 
and  serpents,were  fruitful,  and  very  proper  sources  of  similes  amongst 
them ;  and  these  having  become  a  sort  of  consecrated,  classical  images^ 
are  very  commonly  adopted  by  the  moderns;  injudiciously,  how- 
ever, for  the  propriety  of  them  is  now  in  a  great  measure  lost 
It  is  only  at  second  hand,  and  by  description,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  many  of  those  objects ;  and,  to  most  readers  of  poetry,  it  were 
more  to  the  purpose,  to  describe  lions  or  serpents,  by  similes  taken 
from  men,  than  to  describe  men  by  lions.  Now-a-days,  we  can  nwre  ea- 
sily form  the  conception  of  a  fierce  combat  between  two  men,  than  be- 
tween a  bull  and  a  tiger.  Every  country  has  a  scenery  peculiar  to  it- 
self, and  the  imagery  ofevery  good  poet  will  exhibit  it  The  introduc- 
tion of  unknown  objects,or  of  a  foreign  scenery,  betrays  a  poet  copying 
not  after  nature,  but  from  other  writers.  1  have  only  to  observe  furtlier, 

In  the  fourth  place,  that,  in  compositions  of  a  serious  or  elevated 
kind,  similes  should  never  be  taken  from  low  or  mean  objects.  These 
are  degrading:  whereas,  similes  are  commonly  intended  to  embel- 
lish, and  to  dignify:  and  therefore,  unless  in  burlesque  writings,  or 
where  similes  are  introduced  purposely  to  vilify  and  diminish  an 
object,  mean  ideas  should  never  be  presented  to  us.  Some  of  Ho- 
mer's comparisons  have  been  taxed,  without  reason,  on  this  account 
For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  meanness  or  dignity  of  objects 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age 
wherein  we  live.  Many  similes,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  inci- 
dents of  rural  life,  which  appear  low  to  us,  had  abundance  of  digni- 
ty in  those  simpler  ages  of  antiquity. 

*  *  Cnmpnrisoni  have  been  introduced  into  diBCoune,  for  the  sake  of  tltrowiiur  Ugha 
an  the  subject.  We  mustythcreforei  be  much  on  our  guard,  not  to  employ,  as  tlie  grotiiMl 
of  our  simile,  any  object  which  is  either  obscure  or  unknown.  Tliat,  surely,  which  U 
Hie<^  for  Uie  purpose  of  illustrating  somi^  other  thinf,  ough:  to  lie  nort  otn^kus  bmI 
ulain,  ttian  the  thing  intended  to  be  iUustmted ' 
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I  have  now  considered  such  of  the  figures  of  speech  as  seemed 
most  to  merit  a  full  and  particular  discusction:  metaphor,  hyperbolf*, 
personiAcation,  apostrophe,  and  companso  A  few  more  yet  re- 
main to  be  mentioned ;  the  proper  use  and  conduct  of  which  will 
be  easily  understood  from  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

As  comparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance,  so  antithesis  on 
the  contrast  or  opposition  of  two  objects.  Contrast  has  always  this 
effect,  to  make  each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear  in  the  stronger 
Jight  White,  for  instance,  never  appeai^  so  bright,  as  when  it  is 
opposed  to  black;  and  when  both  are  viewed  together.  Antithe- 
sis, therefore,  may,  on  many  occasions,  be  employed  to  advantage, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  impression  which  we  intend  that  any  ob- 
ject should  make.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  represent- 
ing the  improbability  of  Milo's  forming  a  design  to  take  away  the 
life  of  Clodius,  at  a  time  when  all  circumstances  were  unfavourable 
to  such  a  design,  and  after  he  had  let  other  opportunities  slip  when 
he  could  have  executed  the  same  design,  if  he  had  formed  it,  with 
much  more  ease  and  safety,  heightens  our  conviction  of  this  impro- 
bability by  a  skilful  use  of  this  figure :  *  Quem  igitur  cum  omnium 
gratia  interficere  noluit,  hunc  voluit cum  aliquorum  querela  ?  Quem 
Jure,  quem  loco,  quem  tempore,  quem  impune,  non  est  ausus,  hunc 
injurio,  iniquoloco,  alieno  tempore,  periculo  capitis,  non  dubitavit 
occidere  ?'*  In  order  to  render  an  antithesis  more  complete,  it  is 
always  of  advantage,  that  the  words  and  members  of  the  sentence, 
expressing  the  contrasted  objects,  be,  as  in  this  instance  of  Cicero's, 
similarly  constructed,  and  made  to  correspond  to  each  other.  This 
leads  us  to  remark  the  contrast  more,  by  setting  the  things  which 
we  oppose  more  clearly  over  against  each  other;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  we  contrast  a  black  and  a  white  object,  in  order  to 
perceive  the  full  difference  oPtheir  colour,  we  would  choose  to  have 
both  objects  of  the  same  bulk,  and  placed  in  the  same  light.  Their 
resemblance  to  each  other,  in  certain  circjm stances,  makes  their 
disagreement  in  others  more  palpable. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe,  that  the  frequent  use  of  anti- 
thesis, especially  where  the  opposition  in  the  words  is  nice  and 
quaint,  is  apt  to  render  style  disagreeable.  Such  a  sentence  as  the 
following,  from  Seneca,  does  very  well,  where  it  stands  alone :  *  Si 
quem  voTueris  esse  divitem,  non  est  quod  augeas  divitias,  sed  minu- 
as  cuiiiditates.'t  Or  this:  *  Si  ad  naturam  vives,  nunquam  cris  pau- 
per ;  si  ad  opinionem,  nunquam  dives. '{  A  maxim  or  moral  say  • 
ing,  properly  enough  receives  this  form ;  both  because  it  is  supposed 

I      I  -— 1 ^ M 

*  <  If  it  credible  thai,  when  he  declined  putting^  Clodius  to  death  with  the  cofisent  of 
all,  he  would  dioose  to  do  it  with  the  disapprobation  of  many  ?  Can  you  believe  that 
the  person  whum  he  scrupled  to  slay,  when  he  might  have  done  so  with  full  justice,  in 
a  conirenient  place,  at  a  proper  time,  with  secure  impunity,  he  made  no  scruple  to  muiv 
der  Hf^nst  justice,  in  an  unfaTourable  place,  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  at  tha 
risk  of  capital  eondenmation  f* 

t  *  If  you  seek  to  make  one  rich,  study  not  to  increase  his  stores,  but  to  diroinisli 
hU  desires/ 

I  <  If  yon  rebate  your  desires  according  to  the  standard  of  nature,  you  will  w.^tg 
be  poor  ;  if  according  to  the  standard  of  opiniou|  you  will  nerer  be  rich.' 
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to  be  the  fruit  of  meditation,  and  because  it  is  designed  to  be  engra- 
ven on  the  memory,  which  recalls  it  more  easily  by  the  help  of  such 
contrasted  expressions.  But  where  a  string  of  such  sentences  suc- 
ceed each  other;  where  this  becomes  an  author's  favourite  and  pre- 
vailing manner  of  expressing  himself,  his  style  is  faulty ;  and  it  is 
upon  this  account  Seneca  has  been  often,  and  justly,  censured* 
Such  a  style  appears  too  studied  and  laboured ;  it  gives  us  tlie  im- 
pression of  an  author  attending  more  to  his  manner  of  saying.things, 
tlian  to  the  things  themselves  which  he  says.  Dr.  Young,  though  a 
writer  of  real  genius,  was  too  fond  of  antithesis.  In  his  Estimate  of 
Human  Life,  ^e  find  whole  passages  that  run  in  such  a  strain  as  this: 
^  The  peasant  complains  aloud ;  the  courtier  in  secret  repines.  In 
want,  what  distress?  in  affluence,  what  satiety  ?  The  great  are  un- 
der as  much  difficulty  to  expend  with  pleasure,  as  the  mean  to  la- 
bour with  success.  The  ignorant,  through  ill-grounded  hope,  are 
disappointed ;  the  knowing,  through  knowledge,  despond.  Igno- 
rance occasions  mistake ;  mistake  disappointment;  and  disappoint- 
ment is  misery.  Knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  true  judg- 
ment; and  true  judgment  of  human  things,  gives  a  demonstration 
of  their  insufficiency  to  our  peace.'  There  i^  too  much  glitter  in 
such  a  style  as  this,  to  please  long.  We  are  fatigued,  by  attending 
to  such  quaint  and  artificial  sentences  often  repeated. 

There  is  anothei  sort  of  antithesis,  the  beauty  of  which  consists 
m  surprising  us  by  the  unexpected  contrast  of  things  5vhich  it  brings 
together.  Much  wit  may  be  shown  in  this :  but  it  belongs  wholly 
to  pieces  of  professed  wit  and  humour,  and  can  find  no  place  in 
grave  compositions.  Mr.  Pope,  who  b  remarkably  fond  of  antithe* 
sis,  ih  often  happy  in  this  use  of  the  figure.  So,  in  bis  Rape  of  the 
Lock ;  ' 

Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  DMuia*!  law, 

Or  ifome  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw; 

Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade ; 

Forget  her  prayersi  or  miss  a  masquerade ; 

Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball, 

Or  whether  Heav'n  has  doomed  that  Shock  must  fall. 

What  is  called  tlie  point  ofan  epigram,  consists, for  the  most  part,  in 
some  antithesis  of  this  kind ;  surprising  us  with  llie  smart  and  unex- 
pected turn  which  it  gives  to  the  thought ;  and  in  the  fewer  words 
it  is  brought  out,  it  is  always  the  happier. 

Comparisons  and  antitheses  are  figures  of  a  cool  nature;  produc- 
tions of  imagination,  not  of  passion.  Interrogations  and  exclama- 
tions, of  wh  ich  I  am  next  to  speak,  are  passionate  figures.  They  are, 
indeed,  on  so  niany  occasions,  the  native  language  of  ps^ssion,  that 
their  use  is  extfemely  frequent ;  and  in  ordinary  converststion,  v/hen 
men  are  heated,  they  prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime  oia- 
tory.  The  unfigured  literal  use  of  interrogation,  is  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  when  men  are  prompted  by  passion,  whatever  th^y  would 
affirm  or  deny,  with  great  vehemence,  they  naturally  put  in  the  form 
of  a  question ;  expressing  thereby  the  strongest  confidence  of  the 
tnith  of  their  own  sentiment,  and  appealing  to  their  hearers  for  the 
i;npossibility  of  the  contrary.     Thus  in  scripture:  <God  u  rot  a 
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man  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  re- 
penU  Hath  he  said  it,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  Hath  he  spoken 
it,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?'*  So  Demosthenes,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Athenians:  'Tell  me,  will  you  still  go  about  and  ask 
one  another,  what  news?  What  can  be  more  astonishing  news  tlmn 
this,  that  the  man  of  Macedon  makes  war  upon  the  Athenians,  and 
disposes  of  the  affairs  of  Greece?*  Is  Philip  dead?  No,  but  he  is 
sick.  What  signifies  it  to  you  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive  ?  For,  if 
any  thing  happens  to  this  Philip,  you  will  immediately  raise  up  atn 
other.'  All  this,  delivered  without  interrogation,  had  been  faintand 
ineffectual  ]  but  the  warmth  and  eagerness  which  this^ questioning 
method  expresses,  awakens  the  hearers,  and  strikes  them  with  much 
greater  force. 

Interrogation  may  often  be  applied  with  propriety,  in  the  course 
of  no  higher  emotions  than  naturally  arise  in  pursuing  some  close 
and  earnest  reasoning.  But  exclamations  belong  only  to  stronger 
emotions  of  the  mind ;  to  surprise,  admiration,  anger,  joy,  grief,  and 
the  like : 

Hen  pietas!  beu  prisca  fides!  inrictaqiie  beHo 
Dextra! 

Both  interrogation  and  exclamation,  and,  indeed,  all  passionate 
figures  of  speech,  operate  upon  us  by  means  of  sympathy.  Sym* 
pathy  is  a  very  powerful  and  extensive  principle  in  our  nature,  dis> 
posing  us  to  enter  into  every  feeling  and  passion,  which  we  behold 
expressed  by  others.  Hence,  a  single  person  coming  into  company 
with  strong  marks,  either  of  melancholy  or  joy,  upon  his  counte- 
nance, will  diffuse  that  passion,  in  a  moment,  through  the  whole 
circle.  Hence,  in  a  great  crowd,  passions  are  so  easily  caught,  and 
so  fast  spread,  by  that  powerful  contagion  which  the  animated  looks, 
cries,  and  gestures  of  a  multitude,  never  fail  to  carry.  Now,  inter- 
rogations and  exclamations,  being  natural  signs  of  a  moved  and 
agitated  mind,  always,  when  they  are  properly  used,  dispose  us  to 
sympathize  with  the  dispositions  of  those  who  use  them,  and  to  feel 
as  they  feel. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  great  rule  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  such  figures  is,  that  the  writer  attend  to  the  manner  in  which 
nature  dictates  to  us  to  express  any  emotion  or  passion,  and  that 
he  give  His  language  that  turn,  and  no  other;  above  all,  that  he 
never  affect  the  style  of  a  passion  which  he  does  no  feel.  With  in- 
terrogations he  may  use  a  good  deal  of  freedom;  these,  as  above 
observed,  falling  in  so  much  with  the  ordinary  course  of  language 
and,roasoning,  even  when  no  great  vehemence  is  supposed  to  have 
place  in  the  mind.  But,  with  respect  to  exclamations,  he  must  be 
more  reserved.  Nothing  has  a  worse  effect  than  the  frequent  and 
unseasonable  use  of  them.  Raw,  juvenile  writers,  imagine,  that 
by  pouring  them  forth  often,  they  render  their  compositions  warm 
and  animated.  Whereas  quite  the  contrary  follows.  They  render 
it  frigid  to  excess.  When  an  author  is  always  calling  upon  us  to  en- 
ter into  transports  which  he  has  said  nothing  to  inspire,  we  are  both 

*  Noinberiy  obap.  sziii.  ▼.  10. 
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disgusted  and  enraged  at  him.    He  raises  no  sympathy ;  for  he  given 
Bs  no  passion  of  his  own,  in  which  we  can  take  part     He  gives  im 
words  and  not  passion ;  and  of  course,  can  raise  no  passion,  unless 
that  of  indignation.   Hence,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  he  was  not  much 
mistaken,  who  said,  that  when,  on  looking  into  a  book,  he  found 
the  pages  thick  bespangled  with  the  point  which  is  called,  ^  Punc- 
tum  admirationis,'  he  judged  this  to  be  a  sufficient  reasof^for  his  lay« 
ing  it  aside.    And,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  help  of  this  ^punc* 
tum  admirationis,'  with  which  many  writers  of  the  rapturous  kind 
so  much  abound,  one  would  be  often  at  a  loss  to  discover,  whethei 
or  not  it  was  exclamation  which  they  aimed  at.     For,  it  has  now 
become  a  fashion,  among  these  writers,  to  subjoin  points  of  admi- 
ration to  sentences,  which  contain  nothing  but  simple  affirmations, 
or  propositions;  as  if,   by  an  affiscted  method  of  pointing,  they 
could  transform  them  in  the  reader's  mind  into  high  figures  of  elo- 
quence.    Much  akin  to  this,  is  another  contrivance  practised  by 
some  writers,  of  separating  almost  all  the  members  of  the  senten- 
ces from  each  other,  by  blank  lines;  as  if,  by  setting  them  thus 
asunder,  they  bestowed  some  special  importance  upon  them;  and 
required  us,  in  going  along,  to  make  a  pause  at  every  other  word, 
and  weigh  it  well.    This,  I  think,  may  be  called  a  typographical 
fi^re  of  speech.     Neither,  indeed,  since  we  have  been  led  to  men- 
tion the  arts  of  writers  for  increasing  the  importance  of  their  words, 
does  another  custom,  which  prevailed  very  much  some  time  ago 
seem  worthy  of  imitation ;  I  mean  that  of  distinguishing  the  signifi  • 
cant  words,  in  every  sentence,  by  italic  characters.     On  some  occa- 
sions, it  is  very  proper  to  use  such  distinctions.     But  when  we  carry 
them  so  far,  as  to  mark  with  them  every  supposed  emphatical  word, 
these  words  are  apt  to  multiply  so  fast  in  the  author's  imagination, 
that  every  page  is  crowded  with  italics ;  which  can  produce  no  eflfect 
whatever,  but  to  hurt  the  eye,  and  create  confusion.     Indeed,  if  the 
sense  point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  expressions,  a  variation  in 
the  type,  especially  when  occurring  so  frequently,  will  give  small  aid. 
And,  accordingly,  the  most  masterly  writers,  of  late,  have  with 
good  reason   laid  aside  all  those  feeble  props  of  significancy,  and 
trusted  wholly  to  the  weight  of  their  sentiments  for  commanding 
attention.     But  to  return  from  this  disgression. 

Another  figure  of  speech,  proper  only  to  animated  and  warm 
composition,  is  what  some  critical  writers  call  vision;  when,  in 
place  of  relating  something  that  is  past,  we  use  the  present  tense,  and 
describe  it  as  actually  passing  before  our  eyes.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his 
fourth  oration  against  Catiline.  '  Videor  enim  mihi  hanc  urbem 
videre,  lucem  orbis  terrarum  atque  arcem  omnium  gentium,  subito 
uno  incendio  concidentem  ;  cemo  animo  sepulti  in  patria  miseros 
atque  insepultos  acervos  civium ;  versatur  mihi  ante  oculos  aspectus 
Cethegi,  et  furor,  in  vestra  caede  bacchantis.'*    This  manner  of  des- 

""* '  1  s€>em  to  myself  to  behold  this  city,  the  orament  of  the  earth,  and  the  capirpl  of 
all  nations,  suddenly  involved  in  one  conflagration.  I  see  before  me  the  slaughtered 
heaps  of  citisens  lying  unburied  in  the  midst  of  their  ruined  country.  The  furious 
countenance  of  Cethegus  ri^s  to  n^  view,  while  with  a  savage  joy  he  is  triumphmc 
41  >our  miseries.' 
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eripticn  supposes  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  carries  the  person  who 
describes  it  in  some  measure  out  of  himself;  and  when  well  execu- 
ted, roust  needs  impress  the  reader  or  hearer  strongly,  by  the  force 
of  that  sympathy  which  I  have  before  explained.  But,  in  order 
to  a  successful  execution,  it  requires  an  uncommonly  warm  imagi- 
nation, and  such  a  happy  selection  of  circumstances,  as  shall  make 
as  think  wesee  before  our  eyes  the  scene  that  is  described.  Other 
wise,  it  shares  the  same  fate  with  all  feeble  attempts  towards  pas- 
sionate figures ;  that  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  the  author,  and  leav- 
ing the  reader  more  cool  and  uninterested  than  he  was  before.  The 
same  observations  are  to  be  applied  to  Repetition,  Suspension,  Cor^ 
re(!tion,  and  many  more  of  those  figurative  forms  of  speech,  whi(ih 
rhetoricians  have  enumerated  among  the  beauties  of  eloquence. 
They  are  beautiful,  or  not,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  na- 
tive expressions  of  the  sentiment  or  passion  intended  to  be  height- 
ened by  them.  Let  nature  and  passion  always  speak  their  own 
language,  and  they  will  suggest  figures  in  abundance.  But  when 
we  seek  to  counterfeit  a  warmth  which  we  do  not  feel,  no  figures 
will  either  supply  the  defect,  or  conceal  the  imposture. 

There  is  one  figure  (and  I  shall  mention  no  more)  of  frequent  use 
among  all  public  speakers,  particularly  at  the  bar,  which  Quintilian 
insists  upon  considerably,  and  calls  amplification,  it  consists  in  an 
artful  exaggeration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  some  object  or  action 
which  we  want  to  place  in  a  strong  light,  either  a  good  or  a  bad  one. 
It  is  not  so  properly  one  figure,  as  the  skilful  management  of  several 
which  we  make  to  tend  to  one  point  It  may  be  carried  on  by  a 
proper  use  of  magnifying*  ok*  extenuating  terms,  by  a  regular  enu- 
meration of  particulars,  or  by  throwing  together,  as  iiito  one  mass, 
a  crowd  of  circumstances;  by  suggesting  comparisons  also  with 
things  of  a  like  nature.  But  the  principal  instrument  by  which  it 
works,  is  by  a  climax,  or  a  gradual  rise  of  one  circumstance  above 
mother,  till  our  ideas  be  raised  to  the  utmost  I  spoke  formerly  of 
a  climax  in  sound ;  a  climax  in  sense,  when  well  carried  on,  is  a  figure 
which  never  fails  to  amplify  strongly.  The  common  example 
of  this,  is  that  noted  passage  in  Cicero,  which  every  school -boy 
knows:  ^Facinusest  vincire  civem  Romanum;  scelus  verberare, 
prope  parricidium,  necare ;  quid  dicam  in  crucem  tollere  ?'*  I  shall 
give  an  instance  from  a  printed  pleading  of  a  famous  Scotch  lawyer. 
Sir  George  M^Kenzie.  It  is  in  a  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  case  of 
a  woman  accused  of  murdering  her  own  child.  <  Gentlemen  if  one 
man  had  any  how  slain  another,  if  an  adversary  had  killed  his  op- 
poser,  or  a  woman  occasioned  the  death  of  her  enemy,  even  these 
criminals  would  have  been  capitally  punished  by  the  Cornelian  law: 
but,  if  this  guiltless  infant,  who  could  make  no  enemy,  had  been 
murdered  by  its  own  nurse,  what  punishments  would  not  then  the 
mother  have  demanded  ?     With  what  cr^es  and  exclamations  would 


*  <  It  is  a  crime  to  put  a  Roman  citisen  in  bonds ;  it  is  the  heigiit  of  guilt  to  soourgB 
liim ;  little  lesa  than  parricide  to  put  him  to  death.  Wliat  name,  then  shall  I  f^vm  Is 
crucifyiof  hire  ?* 
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she  have  Rtimned  your  ears  f  What  shall  we  say,  then,  when  a  wo- 
man,  gail^  of  homicide,  a  mother,  of  the  murder  of  her  imiocent 
child,  hath  comprised  all  those  niisdeeds  in  one  single  crime ;  a 
crime,  in  its  own  nature  detestable ;  in  a  woman,  prodigious ;  in  a 
mother,  incredible ;  and  perpetrated  against  one  whose  age  called 
for  compassion,  whose  near  relation  claimed  affection,  and  whose  in- 
nocence deserved  the  highest  favour.'  I  must  take  notice,  however, 
that  such  regular  climaxes  as  these,  though  they  have  considerable 
beauty,  have,  at  the  same  time,  no  small  appearance  of  art  and 
study;  and,  therefore,  though  they  may  be  admitted  into  formal 
harangues,  yet  they  speak  not  the  language  of  great  earnestness 
and  passion,  which  seldom  proceed  by  steps  so  regular.  Nor, 
indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  effectual  persuasion,  are  they  likely  to  be 
so  successful,  as  an  arrangement  of  circumstances  in  a  less  artificial 
order.  For  when  much  art  appears,  we  are  always  put  on  our 
guard  against  the  deceits  of  eloauenc^ ;  but  when  a  speaker  has  rea- 
soned strongly,  and,  by  force  ot  argument,  has  made  good  lus  main 
point,  he  may  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  bent  of  our 
minds,  make  use  of  such  artificial  figures  to  confirm  our  beliel^  and 
to  warm  our  minds. 

Q^UESTIONS. 

With  what  are  we  still  en^iged ; 
and  whv  do  thev  require  a  carefuTdJB- 
(kusaion  ?  Why  does  our  author  select 
only  the  capital  figures  for  discussion? 
What  fibres  have  already  been  dis- 
coased?  With  what  does  our  author 
begin ;  and  what  is  said  of  it?  In  a 
former  lecture,  what  was  fully  explain- 
ed 1  What  is  a  metaphor;  and  how  is 
this  illustrated?  What  is  a  compari- 
son; and  what  example  is  given? 
What  will  this  sli^t  instance  show? 
What  is  remark^  of  the  pleasure 
which  we  take  in  comparison;  and 
how  many  sources  of  it  shall  we  no- 
tice? What  is  the  first  source?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  operation  of  the 
mind  is  naturally  and  univereaUy 
ameable?  What  is  the  second  source 
mience  this  pleasure  arises?  And 
what  is  the  third?  Under  what  two 
heads  may  all  comparisons  whatever 
be  reduced;  and  why?  How  exten- 
sively may  explaining  comnarisons  be 
used  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated ; 
and  what  example  is  given  ?  In  com- 
varisons  of  this  nature,  what  faculty  is 
most  employed;  and,  therefore,  what 
are  the  only  rudes  to  be  observed  in 
them?  Of  embellishing  comparisons, 
what  is  here  observed  ?  What  was  be- 
fore mentioned  as  the  foundation  of  this 
fii^ire  ?   Why  must  we  not,  he  wever. 


take  resemblance  in  too  strict  a 
for  actual  similitude  and  likeness  ol 
appearance?  What  example  to  il- 
lustrate this,  is  given  from  Oasian  ?  Of 
this,  y^haX  is  observed ;  yet  what  fol- 
lows? How  might  the  likeness  have 
been  rendered  more  strict?  But.  by 
founding  his  simile  on  the  effect  wnick 
CanyPs  music  produced,  what  does 
he  ffive  us  ?  In  general,  what  is  the 
fiindamental  requisite  of  a  compari- 
son ?  In  pursuing  the  simQe,  what  may 
"be  permitted ;  but  from  what  must  they 
never  deviate  ?  What  remark  follows  ? 
But,  to  be  a  litde  more  particular,  wha4 
two  articles  do  the  rules  to  be  given 
concerning  comparisons,  respect  ?  From 
what  has  already  been  said  of  compa- 
risons^ what  appears?  Of  what  are 
they  the  language  ?  Why  is  strong  pas- 
sion too  severe  to  admit  this  play  of 
fancy  ?  What,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  faults  that  an  author  can  coix»- 
mit?  Of  metaphorical  expresskms  in 
such  a  situation,  what  is  observed? 
But  what  is  altogether  a  strsinger  to 
passion ;  and  why?  What  writers  are 
very  apt  to  err  here ;  and  what  indi 
vidaals  are  mentioned?  In  Mr  Addi 
son's  Cato,  what  instance  is  mentioned  ? 
Repeat  the  passage.  Of  what  must 
every  one  here  be  eendible  ?  He  wever 
IS  companson  is  not  the  stylo  of  stroog 
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pussinn,  what  fbllows  ?  It  is  a  figure  of}  presentation  ?  Repeat  the  passagte.  lo 


what  kind ;  what  does  it  require ;  and 
why?  Where  does  the  proper  place  of 
comparison  lie  1  Of  this  field,  what  is 
observed  7  But  even  here,  of  what  must 
we  take  care ;  and  why?  Even  in  poe- 
try, how  sdould  similes  be  used ;  and 
wK./  with  much  more  in  prose?  To 
what  does  our  author  next  proceed? 
In  the  first  place,  from  what  object 
should  they  not  be  drawn ;  and  why  ? 
In  pointing  out  what,  is  there  little  art 
or  ingenuity?  What  illustrations  of 
these  remarks  are  given  from  Milton? 
Among  similes,  faulty  through  too 
great  obviousness  of  the  likeness,  we 
miffit  likewise  rank  those  taken  from 
what  objects?  What  examples  are 
given;  and  what  writers  use  them? 
In  whom  had  these  comparisons  beau- 
tv;  and  why?  At  present,  what  is 
their  effect ;  and  what  remark  fbllows? 
What  is  the  difference,  in  this  respect, 
between  a  mere  versifier,  and  an  au- 
thor of  real  fancy?  From  what  objects^ 
in  the  second  place,  ought  not  compari- 
sons to  be  drawn;  and  why  not? 
What  is  also  to  be  observed  ?  What 
practice  is  directly  opposite  to  the  de- 
sign of  this  figure  ?  Tnis  is  what  au- 
thor's common  fault;  and  of  his  com- 
parisons, ^nerally,  what  is  obsejrved  ? 
In  the  third  place,  from  what  objects 
should  comparisons  never  be  drawn  ? 
What  sa3rs  Quintilian  on  this  subject  ? 
What  comparisons,  therefore,  attain 
not  their  proper  effect?  From  what 
objects  diould  they  be  taken?  Tliis 
Veads  our  author  to  remark  what  fault  ? 
Whence  did  the  ancients  take  theur  simi- 
les ;  and  hence,  what  follows  ?  Of  the 
adoption  of  these  images  by  the  mo- 
dern^ what  is  observed  ?  How  is  this 
remaric  illustrated  ?  Every  country  has 
what ;  and  what  folbws  ?  In  the  fourth 
place,  what  only  has  our  author  to  ob- 
serve ?  Why  should  they  not?  Whose 
tomparisons  have  been  taxed  on  this 
account;  but  why  without  reason? 
What  remark  follows? 

What  fii^res  has  our  author  now 
considered  ?  Of  those  tliat  remain  to 
be  mentioned,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
is  the  difference  between  comparison 
and  antithesis?  Contrast  has  alwajra 
what  effect;  and  what  instance  is 
giveiv?  For  what  purpose,  therefore, 
inay  antithesis  be  employed,  on  many 
occado:i^  to  advantage?  Thus  Cicero, 
in  his  oration  for  Milo,  makes  what  re- 


order to  render  an  antithesis  more  com^ 
plete,  what  is  always  of  advantage? 
How  does  this  lead  us  the  more  to  re- 
mark the  cont^iast  ?  Their  resemblance 
to  each  other,  in  certain  circumstances, 
produces  what  effect?  At  the  same 
time,  on  the  frequent  use  of  tie  anti- 
thesis, what  IS  observed?  What  sen- 
tences from  Seneca  are  here  intro- 
duced ?  Why  does  a  maxim,  or  moral 
saying,  properly  receive  this  form? 
But  when  is  an  author's  style  faulty  ? 
How  does  such  a  style  appear ;  and 
what  impression  does  it  give  us  ?  Of  Dr. 
Youn^,  what  ia  here  observeii ;  and 
from  nis  writings,  what  instances  ol 
this  are  given  ?  Of  this  style,  what  is 
observed;  and  by  what  are  we  fa- 
tigued? What  otner  sort  of  antithesis 
is  thero?  In  it  what  may  be  shown , 
but  to  what  only  does  it  belong  ?  Wliat 
instanceof  happy  antithesis  is  here  intro- 
duced from  Mr.  Popo  ?  In  what  does 
the  point  of  an  epigram  principally 
consist?  Comparisons  and  antitheses 
are  figures  of  what  nature;  and  of 
what  are  they  the  productions?  What 
kind  of  figures  are  interrogations  and 
exclamations?  Why  is  their  use  ex- 
tremely frequent ;  and  where  do  they 
prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublim« 
oratory  ?  What  is  the  literal  use  of  in- 
terroga&in ;  and  when  is  it  used  as  a 
figurative  expre8sk)n  ?  Wliat  is  there- 
by expressed ;  and  what  appeal  m 
made  f  What  example  is  given  from 
the  scriptures?  What  example  is  ales 
given  from  Demosthenes'  address  to 
Uie  Athenians?  What  is  said  of  k? 
When  may  interrogations  oflen  be  ap 
plied  with  propriety  ?  But  to  what  only 
do  exclamations  belong?  By  means  of 
what  do  all  passionate  figures  of  speech 
operate  upon  us ;  and  of  it.  what  is 
ooserved  ?  Hence,  by  a  single  person, 
what  effect  may  be  producea;  and 
what  effect  does  it  also  produce  on  a 
great  crowd  ?  When  interrogations  and 
exclamations  are  properly  used,  to 
what  do  they  dispose  us;  and  why? 
From  this,  what  follows  ?  With  inter- 
rogations, what  may  he  use ;  and  why? 
But  with  respect  to  exclamations,  why 
must  he  be  more  reserved  ?  What  dr 
juvenile  writers  ima^ne?  But  what  m 
their  effect?  How  is  this  illustrated; 
and  hence,  what  is  our  author  inclined 
to  think?  What  remark  follows?  Why 
is  this  the  case  ?  What  other  contn- 
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▼ance,  which  is  much  akin  to  this,  is 
practised  by  some  writers  ?  What  may 
tiiis  be  called?  What  other  custom, 
which  prevailed  some  time  ago,  is  un- 
worthy of  imitation?  Though  on  some 
occasions  they  may  be  very  proper, 
yet,  to  what  danger  are  we  exposed  by 
carrying  them  too  far?  If  the  sense 
point  not  out  the  most  emphatlcal  ex- 
pressions, what  will  give  but  little  as- 
sistance; and  accordingly,  what  course 
have  the  most  masterly  writers  latterly 
pursued?  What  is  the  next  figure  of 
speech  mentioned ;  what  is  meant  by 
il ;  and  when  only  should  it  be  used  ? 
What  example  is  given  from  Cicero  ? 
What  does  tnis  manner  of  description 
suppose;  and  when  well  executed, 
what  is  its  effect  ?  But,  in  order  to  a 
iuccessful  examination  of  it,  what  does 
ii  require  ?  Otherwise,  what  fate  will 
.t  diare?  To  what  other  figures  of 
speech  are  the  same  observations 
applicable;  and  in  what  proportion 
are  they  beautiful  ?  What  remark  fol- 
lows? What  is  the  last  figure  of  speech 
mentioned ;  and  in  what  docs  it  con- 
sist? Of  it,  what  is  observed ;  and  how 


may  it  be  earned  on  ?  What  is  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  by  which  it  works? 
What  is  the  effect  of  climax  in  sense, 
when  well  carried  on?  What  example 
is  given  from  Cicero  ?  What  one  from 
a  pleading  of  Sir  George  M'Kenzie  ? 
Of  what  must  our  author  take  notice, 
relative  to  such  regular  climaxes ;  and 
why? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  Comparison. 

A.  Explaining  comparisons. 

B.  Embellishmg  comparisons.  . 
Rvles  concerning  comparisons. 

A.  Obviousnessof  resemblance  should 
be  avoided. 

B.  The  likeness  should  not  be  too  re- 
mote* 

c.  They  shi^uld  not  be  drawn  from 

unknown  objects. 
D.  They  should  not  be  taken  from 

low  or  mean  objects. 

2.  Antithesis. 

3.  Interrogation. 

4.  Exclamation. 

5.  Vision. 

6.  Amplification. 
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FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE.— GENERAL  CHARACTERS 
OF  STYLE— DIFFUSE,  CONCISE,  FEEBLE,  NER- 
VOUS.—DRY,  PLAIN,  NEAT,  ELEGANT,   FLOWERY. 

Having  treated  at  considerable  length  of  the  figures  of  speech, 
of  their  origin,  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  management  of.  such  of 
them  as  are  important  enough  to  require  a  particular  discussion,  be- 
fore finally  dismissing  this  subject,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
make  some  observations  concerning  the  proper  use  of  figurative  lan- 
guage in  general.  These,  indeed,  I  have,  in  part,  already  antici- 
pated. But  as  great  errors  are  often  committed  in  this  part  of  style, 
especially  by  young  writers,  it  may  be  of  use  that  I  bring  together, 
under  one  view,  the  most  material  directions  on  this  head. 

I  begin  with  repeating  an  observation,  formerly  made,  that  neither 
all  the  beauties,  nor  even  the  chief  beauties  of  composition,  depend 
upon  tropes  and  figures.  Some  of  the  most  sublime  and  most  pathe- 
tic passages  of  the  most  admired  authors,  both  in  prose  and  poetry 
are  expressed  in  the  most  simple  style,  without  any  figure  at  all ;  in- 
stances of  which  I  have  before  ^ven.  On  the  other  hand,  a  compo- 
sition may  abound  with  these  studied  ornaments ;  the  language  may 
be  artful,  splendid,  and  highly  figured,  and  yet  the  composition  be 
on  the  whole  frigid  and  unaffecting.  Not  to  speak  of  sentiment  and 
*houo;ht,  which  constitute  the  real  and  lasting  merit  of  any  work,  if 
the  style  be  stiff  and  affected,  if  it  be  deficient  in  perspicuity  or  pre- 
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etsion,  or  in  ease  and  neatness,  all  the  figures  that  can  be  employed 
i^ill  never  render  it  agreeable:  they  may  dazzle  a  vulgar,  but  will 
never  please  a  judicious  eye. 

In  the  second  place,  figures,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  must  always 
rise  jiaturally  from  the  subject.  I  have  shown  that  all  of  them  are 
file  language  either  of  imagination,  or  of  passion;  some  of  them 
suggested  by  imagination,  when  it  is  awakened  and  sprightly,  such 
as  metaphors  and  comparisons;  others  by  passion  or  more  heated 
emotion,  such  as  personifications  and  apostrophes.  Of  course,  they 
are  beautiful  then  only,  when  they  are  prompted  by  fancy,  or  by 
passion.  They  must  rise  of  their  own  accord;  tiiey  must  flow 
from  a  mind  warmed  by  the  object  which  it  seeks  to  describe;  we 
should  never  interrupt  the  course  of  thought  to  cast  about  for  figures, 
f  f  they  be  sought  after  coolly,  and  fastened  on  as  designed  ornaments, 
they  will  have  a  miserable  effect  It  is  a  very  erroneous  idea, 
which  many  have  of  the  ornaments  of  style,  as  if  they  were  things 
detached  from  the  subject,  and  that  could  be  stuck  to  it,  like  lace 
upon  a  coat:  this  Is  indeed, 

Purpuicufl  late  qui  iplendeat  udus  aut  alter 

Assuitur  paunus.*''—  Arb  Poxi 

And  it  is  this  fidse  idea  which  has  often  brought  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  writing  into  disrepute.  Whereas,  the  real  and  pioper 
ornaments  of  style  arise  from  sentiment  They  flow  in  the 
same  stream  with  the  current  of  thought  A  writer  of  genius 
conceives  his  subject  strongly ;  his  Imagination  Is  filled  and  Im- 
pressed with  It;  and  pours  i^elf  forth  in -that  figurative  language 
which  Imagination  naturally  speaks.  He  puts  on  no  emotion  which 
his  subject  does  not  raise  In  him;  he  speaks  as  he  feels;  but  his 
style  will  be  beautiful,  because  his  feelings  are  lively.  On  occasions, 
when  fancy  is  languid,  or  finds  nothing  to  rouse  It,  we  should  never 
attempt  to  hunt  for  figures.  We  then  work,  as  It  Is  said,  Mnvita 
Minerva ;'  supposing  figures  invented,  they  will  have  the  appearance 
of  being  forced ;  and  in  this  case,  they  had  much  better  be  omit- 
ted. 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  imagination  prompts,  and  the  sub- 
ject naturally  gives  rise  to  figures,  they  must,  however,  not  be  em 
ployed  too  frequently.  In  all  beauty,  'simplex  munditiis,'  is  a  capi- 
tal quality.  Nothing  derogates  more  from  the  weight  and  dig- 
nity of  any  composition,  than  too  great  attention  to  ornament 
When  the  ornaments  cost  labour,  that  labour  always  appears ;  though 
they  should  cost  us  none,  still  the  reader  or  hearer  may  be  surfeited 
with  tliem ;  and  when  they  come  too  thick,  Ihey  give  the  impression 
of  a  light  and  frothy  genius,  that  evaporates  In  show,  rather  than 
brings  forth  what  Is  solid.  The  directions  of  the  ancient  critics,  on 
this  head,  are  full  of  good  sense,  and  deserve  careful  attention. 
^  Voluptatibus  maximis,' says  Cicero,  de  Orat  1.  ill.  'fastidium  fin- 
itimam  est  in  rebus  omnibus;  quo  hoc  minus  in  oratione  miremur. 

*  *  Shreds  of  purple  with  broad  lustre  slune, 
<  Sew'd  on  jour  poem.'  Frarcm 
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In  qua  vel  ex  poetis,  vel  oratoribus  possumus  judicarey  conoiunum, 
ornatam^  festivam,  sine  intermissione  quamvis  claris  sit  coloribus 
,  picta,  vel  poesis,  vel  oratio,  non  posse  in  delectatione  esse  diutur- 
na.     Quare^  bene  et  praeclare,  quamvis  nobis  saepe  dicatur,  belle 
ci  festive  nimium  saepe  nolo.'*     To  the  sanie  purpose  are  the  excel- 
leal  directions  with  which  Quintilian  concludes  his  discourse  con  cerrh- 
ing  figures,  1.  ix.  c  3.     'Egoilludde  iis  figuris  quae  vere  fiuni. 
Hcljiciam  breviter,  sicut  ornant  ofationem  opportunaepositae,  ita  inep 
tissimas  esse  cum  immodice  petuntur.     Sunt,  qui  neglecto  rerum 
pondere  et  viribus  sententiarum,  si  vel  inania  verba  in  hos  modos  de- 
pravarunt,  summos  se  judicant  artifices:  ideoque  non  desinunt  eas 
nectere ;   quas  sine  sententia  sectare,   tam  est  ridiculum  quam 
quaerere  habitum  gestumque  sine  corpore.     Ne  hae  quidem  quae  ree- 
tac  fiunt,  densandae  sunt  nimis.     Sciendum  imprimis  quid  quisque 
postulet  locus,  quid  persona,  quif'*  tempus.     Major  enim  pars  harum 
figurarum  posita  est  in  delectatione.     Ubi  vero,  atrooitate,  invidia, 
miseratione  pugnandum  est;  quis  ferat  verbis  contrapositis,^et  con- 
timilibus  et  pariter  cadentibus,  irascentem,  flentem,  rogantem? 
Cum  in  his  rebus,  cura  verborum  deroget  aifectibus  fidem;  et 
ubicunque  ars  ostentatur,  Veritas  a\^sse  videatur.'t    After  these  ju- 
dicious and  useful  observations,  I  have  no  more  to  add,  on  this 
subject,  except  this  admonition : 

In  the  fourth  place,  that,  without  a  genius  for  figurative  language, 
none  should  attempt  it  Imagination  is  a  power  not  to  be  acquired  ; 
it  must  be  derived  from  nature.  Its  redundancies  we  may  prune,  its 
deviations  we  may  correct,  its  sphere  we  may  enlarge;  but  the  fa- 
culty itself  we  cannot  create :  but  all  efforts  towards  a  metaphorical 
ornamented  style,  if  we  are  destitute  of  the  proper  genius  for  it,  will 
prove  awkward  and  disgusting.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves,  however, 
by  considering,  that  without  this  talent,  or  at  least  with  a  very  small 
measure  of  it,  we  may  bolh  write  and  speak  to  advantage.     Good 

*<In  all  human  thiogg,  disgust  borders  so  oearlj  on  the  most  lively  pleasures^ 
that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  this  hold  in  eloquence.  From  reading  eithet 
poets  or  orators  we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselvesi  that  neither  a  poem  nor  an  ora- 
tion, which,  without  intermission,  is  showy  and  sparkling,  can  please  us  long. 
Wherefore,  though  we  may  wish  for  the  frequent  praise  of  having  expressed  our- 
selves well  and  properly,  we  should  not  covet  repeated  applause,  for  being  bright 

and  splendid.'  « 

f  *  i  must  add,  concerning  those  figures  which  are  proper  in  themselves, 
that,  as  they  beautify  a  composition  when  they  are  seasonably  introduced,  so  they 
deform  it  greatly,  if  too  frequently  sought  after.  There  are  some  who,  negleauig 
strength  of  sentiment  and  weight  of  matter,  if  they  can  only  force  thenr  empty 
^urdf  into  a  figumtive  style,  imagine  themselves  great  writers;  and  therefore  coa- 
dnuaUy  string  together  such  omamentt;  which  is  just  as  ridiculous,  where  there 
is  no  sentiment  to  support  them,  as  to  contrive  gestures  and  dresses  for  what  wants 
a  body.  Even  those  figures  which  a  subject  admits,  must  not  come  too  thick. 
We  must  begin  with  considering  what  the  occasion,  the  time,  and  the  penon  who 
speaks  render  proper.  For  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  greater  part  of  these 
figures  is  entertainment.  But  when  the  subject  becomes  deepiv  serious,  and 
Ktrong  passions  are  to  be  moved,  who  can  bear  the  orator,  who,  m  afiected  Ian. 
guage  and  balanced  phrases,  endeavours  to  express  wrath,  commiseration,  oi 
earnest  entreaty?  On  all  sucli  occasions,  a  solicitous  attention  to  words  wealtnw 
passion;  and  when  so  much  art  is  shown,  there  is  suspected  to  be  Hole  ifai- 
verity.' 
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sense,  clear  ideas,  perspicuity  of  language,  and  proper  arrangement 
of  words  and  thoughts,  will  always  command  attention.  These  are 
indeed  tlie  foundations  of  all  solid  merit,  both  in  speaking  and  wri- 
ting. Many  subjects  require  nothing  more ;  and  those  which  admit 
of  ornament,  admit  it  only  as  a  secondary  requisite.  To  study  and 
Co  know  our  own  genius  well ;  to  follow  nature ;  to  seek  to  improve, 
but  not  to  force  it,  are  directions  which  cannot  be  too  often  given 
to  thoHC  who  desire  to  excel  in  the  liberal  arts. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  style,  I  observed  tiiat 
words  being  the  copies  of  our  ideas,  there  must  always  be  a  very  in- 
timate oonnexion  between  the  manner  in  which  every  writer  em- 
ploys words,  and  his  manner  of  thinking;  and  that  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  thought  and  expression  which  belongs  to  him,  there  is  a 
certain  character  imprinted  on  his  style,  which  may  be  denominated 
his  manner;  commonly  expressed  by  such  general  terms,  as  strong, 
weak,  dry,  simple,  afiected,  orthelike.  These  distinctions  carry,  in 
general,  some  reference  to  an  author's  manner  of  thinking,  but  re- 
fer chiefly  to  his  mode  of  expression.  They  arise  from  the  whole 
cenour  of  his  language;  and  comprehend  the  effect  produced  by  all 
those  parts  of  style  which  we  have  already  considered ;  the  choice 
which  he  makes  of  single  words ;  his  arrangement  of  these  in  sen- 
tences; the  degree  of  his  precision;  and  his  embellishment,  by 
means  of  musical  cadence,  figures,  or  other  arts  of  speech.  Of 
such  general  characters  of  style,  therefore,  it  remains  now  to 
speak  as  the  result  of  those  underparts  of  which  I  have  hitherto 
treated. 

That  different  subjects  require  to  be  treated  of  in  different  sorts  of 
style,  is  a  position  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  stay  to  illustrate  it. 
Every  one  sees  that  treatises  of  philosophy,  for  iristance,  ought  not 
to  be  composed  in  the  same  style  with  orations.  Every  one  sees  also, 
that  different  parts  of  the  same  composition  require  a  variation  in 
the  style  and  manner.  In  a  sermon,  for  instance,  or  any  harangue, 
the  application  or  peroration  admits  more  ornuoient  and  requires 
more  warmth,  than  the  didactic  part.  '  But  what  I  mean  at  present 
to  remark  is,  that  amidst  this  variety,  we  still  expect  to  find  in  the 
compositions  of  any  one  man,  some  degree  of  uniformity  or  consist- 
ency with  himself  in  manner ;  we  expect  to  find  some  predominant 
character  of  style  impressed  on  all  his  writings,  which  shall  be  suit- 
ed to,  and  shall  mark  his  particular  genius  and  turn  of  mind.  The 
orations  in  Livy  differ  much  in  style,  as  they  ought  to  do,  from  the 
rest  of  his  history.  The  same  is  the  case  with  those  in  Tacitus.  Yet 
both  in  Livy's  orations,  and  in  those  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able  clearly 
to  trace  the  distinguishing  manner  of  each  historian;  the  magnifi- 
cent fullness  of  the  one,  and  Uie  sententious  conciseness  of  the  other. 
The  ^  Letters  Persanes,'  and  ^  L'Esprit  des  Loix,'  are  the  works  of  the 
same  author.  They  required  very  different  compositions  surely,  and 
accordingly  they  differ  widely;  yet  still  we  see  the  same  hand. 
Wherever  there  is  real  and  native  genius,  it  gi\  es  a  determination  to 
one  kind  of  style  rather  than  another.  Where  nothing  of  this  ap- 
« pears;  where  there  is  no  marked  nor  peculiar  character  in  the  com- 
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positions  of  any  author,  we  are  apt  to  infer,  not  without  reason,  that 
he  is  a  vulgar  and  triTial  author,  who  writes  from  imitation,  and  not 
from  the  impulse  of  original  genius.  As  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ers are  known  by  their  hand,  so  the  best  and  most  original  writers 
are  known  and  distinguished,  throughout  all  their  works,  by  their 
style  and  peculiar  manner.  This  will  be  found  to  hold  almost  with- 
out exception. 

The  ancient  critics  attended  to  these  general  characters  of  style 
which  we  are  now  to  consider.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  divides 
them  into  three  kinds;  and  calls  them  the  austere,  the  florid,  and  the 
middle.  By  the  austere,  he  means  a  style  distinguished  for  strength 
and  firmness,  with  a  neglect  of  smoothness  and  ornament ;  for  ex* 
amples  of  which,  he  gives  Pindar  and  ^schylus  among  the  poets, 
and  Thucydides  among  the  prose  writers.  By  the  florid,  he  means 
as  the  name  indicates,  a  style  ornamented,  flowing,  and  sweet;  rest* 
ing  more  upon  numbers  and  grace,  than  strength ;  he  instances  He 
siod,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Euripides,  and  principally  Isocrates.  The 
middle  kind  is  the  just  mean  between  these,  and  comprehends  the 
beauties  of  both ;  in  which  class  he  places  Homer  and  Sophocles 
among  the  poets;  in  prose,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and 
(what  seems  strange)  Aristotle.  This  must  be  a  very  wide  class,  in- 
deed, which  comprehends  Plato  and  Aristotle  under  one  article  as  to 
style.*  Cicero  and  Quintilian  make  also  a  threefold  division  xA 
style,  though  with  respect  to  difierent  qualities  of  it;  in  Which  they 
are  followed  by  most  of  the  modem  writers  on  rhetoric:  the 
simplex  J  tenue  or  subtle  ;  Oi^grave  or  vehemens  ;  and  the  medium  or 
temperatum  genus  dicendL  -But  these  divisions,  and  the  illustra- 
tions they  give  of  them,  are  so  loose  and  general,  that  they  cannot 
advance  us  much  in  our  ideas  of  style.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  a 
little  more  particular  in  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject 

One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  distinctions  of  the  different  kinds 
of  style,  is  what  arises  from  an  author's  spreading  out  his  thoughts 
more  or  less.  This  distinction  forms  what  are  called  the  diffuse 
and  the  concise  styles.  A  concise  writer  compresses  his  thoughts 
into  the  fewest  possible  words ;  he  seeks  to  employ  none  but  such  as 
are  most  expressive;  he  lops  off  as  redundant,  every  expression 
which  does  not  add  something  material  to  the  sense.  Ornament  he 
does  not  reject ;  he  may  be  lively  and  figured ;  but  his  ornament  is 
intended  ibr  the  sake  of  force,  rather  than  grace.  He  never  gives 
you  the  same  thought  twice.  He  places  it  in  the  light  which  appears 
to  him  the  most  striking;  but  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in  that 
light,  you  need  not  expect  to  find  it  in  any  other.  His  sentences  are 
arranged  with  compactness  and  strength,  rather  than  with  cadence 
and  harmony.  The  utmost  precision  is  studied  in  them;  and  they 
are  commonly  designed  to  suggest  more  to  the  readei  's  imagination 
than  they  directly  express. 

A  diffuse  writer  unfolds  his  thought  fully.    He  places  it  in  a  variety 
oflights,  and  gives  the  reader  every  possible  assistance  for  understand 

*  De  Compotitione  Verboram  cap.  26. 
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ing  it  completely.  He  is  not  very  careful  to  express  it  at  first  ia  its 
full  strength,  because  he  is  to  repeat  the  impression ;  and  what  he 
wants  in  strength,  he  proposes  to  supply  by  copiousness.  Writers  of 
this  character  generally  lore  magnificence  and  amplification.  Their 
periods  naturally  ran  out  into  some  length,  and  having  room  for  orna- 
ment of  every  kind,  they  admit  it  freely. 

Each  of  these  manners  has  its  peculiar  advantages;  and  each 
becomes  faulty  when  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  extreme  of 
conciseness  becomes  abrupt  and  obscure;  it  is  apt  also  to  lead  into 
a  style  too  pointed,  and  bordering  on  the  epigrammatic.  The  ex- 
tremeof  difiusenessbecomesweak  and  languid,  and  tires  *lie  reader. 
However,  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  manners,  a  writer  may  lean 
according  as  his  genius  prompts  him;  and  under  the  general  cha- 
racter of  a  cpncise,  or  of  a  more  open  and  dijBfuse  style,  may  pos- 
sess much  beauty  in  his  composition. 

For  illustrations  of  these  general  characters,  I  can  only  refer  to 
the  writers  who  are  examples  of  them.  It  is  not  so  much  from 
detached  passages,  such  as  I  was  wont  formerly  to  quote  for  instan- 
ces, as  from  the  current  of  an  author's  style,  that  we  are  to  collect 
the  idea  of  a  formed  manner  of  writing.  The  two  most  remarkable 
examples  that  I  know,  of  conciseness  carried  as  far  as  propriety 
will  allow,  perhaps  in  some  cases  farther,  are  Tacitus  the  historian, 
and  the  President  Montesquieu  in  ^L'Espritde  Loix.'  Aristotle 
too  holds  an  eminent  rank  among  didactic  writers  for  his  brevity. 
Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  world  was  ever  so  frugal  of  his  words  as 
Aristotle;  but  this  frugality  of  expression  frequently  darkens  his 
meaning.  Of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  difiuseness,  Cicero  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  the  most  illustrious  instance  that,  can  be  given.  Ad- 
dison also,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  come  in  some  degree  under 
this  class. 

In  judging  when  it  is  proper  to  lean  to  the  concise,  and  when 
to  the  dinuse  manner,  we  must  be  directed  by  the  nature  of  the 
composition.  Discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  require  a  more 
copious  style,  than  books  that  are  to  be  read.  When  the  whole 
meaning  must  be  catched  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  without 
the  advantage  which  books  afibrd  of  pausing  at  pleasure,  and  re- 
viewing what  appears  obscure,  great  conciseness  is  always  to  bto 
avoided.  We  should  never  presume  too  much  on  the  quickness  of  our 
hearer's  understanding;  but  our  style  ought  to  be  such,  that  the  bulk 
of  men  can  go  along  with  us  easily,  and  without  efibrt  A  flowing  co- 
pious style,  therefore,  is  required  in  all  public  speakers;  guarding, 
at  the  same  time,  against  such  a  degree  of  diffusion,  as  renders 
them  languid  and  tiresome;  which  will  always  prove  the  case,  when 
they  inculcate  too  much,  and  present  the  same  thought  under  too 
many  different  views. 

In  written  compositions,  a  certain  degree  of  conciseness  ]y>sses- 
ses  great  advantages.  It  is  more  lively ;  keeps  up  attention ;  makc« 
a  brisker  and  stronger  impression;  and  gratifies  the  mind  by  suppi\-> 
tog  more  exercise  to  a  reader's  own  thought    A  sentiment,  whicl  - 
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expressed  diffusely,  will  barely  be  admitted  to  be  just;  expressed 
concisely y  will  be  admiied  as  spirited.  Description,  when  we  want 
to  have  it  yivid  and  animated,  should  be  in  a  concise  strain.  This 
IS  different  from  the  common  opinion;  most  persons  being  ready  to 
suppose,  that  upon  description  a  writer  may  dwell  more  safely  thau 
upon  other  things,  and  that  by  a  full  and  extended  style,  it  is  render- 
ed more  rich  and  expressive.  I  apjH^hend,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  diffuse  manner  generally  weakens  it  Any  redundant  words  or 
circumstances  encumber  the  fancy,  and  make  the  object  we  pre- 
sent to  it,,  appear  confused  and  indistinct.  Acco]:dingly,  the  most 
masterly  r'escribers,  Homer,  Tacitus,  Milton,  are  almost  always 
concise  in  their  descriptions.  They  show  us  more  of  an  object  at 
one  glance,  than  a  feeble  diffuse  writer  can  show,  by  turning  it 
round  and  round  in  a  variety  of  lights.  The  strength  and  vivacity 
of  description,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  depend  much  more  upon 
the  happy  choice  of  one  or  two  striking  circumstances,than  upon  the 
multiplication  of  them. 

Addresses  to  the  passions^  likewise,  ought  to  be  in  the  concise, 
rather  than  in  the  diffuse  manner.  In  these  it  is  dangerous  to  be  dif- 
fuse, because  it  is  very  diificult  to  support  proper  warmth  for  any 
length  of  time.  When  we  become  prolix,  we  are  alwajrs  in  hazard 
of  cooling  the  reader.  The  heart,  too,  and  the  fancy,  run  fast; 
and  if  once  we  can  put  them  in  motion,  they  supply  many  par 
ticulars  to  greater  advantage  than  ab  author  can  di^lay  them. 
The  case  is  different  when  we  address  ourselves  to  the  understand- 
ing; as  in  all  matters  of  reasoning,  explication,  and  instruction. 
There  I  would  prefer  a  more  free  and  diffuse  manner.  When  you 
are  to  strike  the  fancy,  or  to  move  the  heart,  be  concise ;  when  you 
are  to  inform  the  understanding,  which  moves  more  slowly,  and  re- 
quires the  assistance  of  a  guide,  it  is  better  to  be  full.  Historical 
narration  may  be  beautiful,  either  in  a  concise  or  a  difiuse  manner, 
according  to  the  writer's  genius.  Livy  and  Herodotus  are  diffuse; 
Thucydides  and  Sallust  are  succinct;  yet  all  of  them  are  agreeable. 
I  observed  that  a  diffuse  style  generally  abounds  in  long  periods ;  and 
a  concise  writer,  it  is  certain,  will  often  employ  short  sentences. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  long  or  short  sen- 
t^ces  are  fully  characteristical  of  the  one  or  the  other  manner.  It 
is  very  possible  for  one  to  compose  always  in  short  sentences,  and  to 
be  witksJ  extremely  diffuse,  if  a  small  measure  of  sentiment  be 
spread  through  many  of  these  sentences.  Seneca  is  a  remarkable 
example.  By  the  shortness  and  quaintness  of  his  sentences,  he 
may  appear  at  first  view  very  concise ;  yet  he  is  far  from  being  so. 
He  transfigures  the  same  thought  into  many  different  forms^  He 
makes  it  pass  for  a  new  one,  only  by  giving  it  a  new  turn.  So  also, 
most  of  the  French  writers  compose  in  short  sentences^  though  their 
style  kk  general  is  not  concise ;  commonly  less  so  than  the  bulk  of 
English  writers,  whose  sentences  are  much  longer.  A  French  au 
Uior  breaks  down  into  two  or  three  sentences,  that  portion  of  thought 
which  an  English  author  crowds  into  one.    The  direct  effect  of  sl^rt 
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sentences,  is  to  render  the  style  brisk  and  lively,  but  not  always  con- 
eise.  By  the  quick  successive  impulses  which  they  make  on  the 
mind,  they  keep  it  awake ;  and  give  to  composition  more  of  a 
spirited  character.  Long  periods,  like  Lord  Clarendon's,  are  grave 
and  stately ;  but  like  all  grave  things,  they  are  in  hazard  of  be- 
eoming  dull.  An  intermixture  of  long  and  short  ones  is  requisite, 
when  we  would  support  solemnity,  together  with  vivacity,  leaning 
wore  to  the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  propriety  requires  that 
the  solemn  or  the  sprightly  should  be  predqminant  in  our  composi- 
tion. But  of  long  and  short  sentences,  I  had  occasion  formerly  to 
treat,  under  the  head  of  the  construction  of  periods. 

The  nervous  and  the  feeble,  are  generally  held  to  be  characters 
of  style,  of  the  same  import  with  the  concise  and  the  diffuse.  They 
do  indeed  very  often  comcide.  Diffuse  writers  have,  for  the  most 
part,  some  degree  of  feebleness;  and  nervous  writers  will  generally 
be  inclined  to  a  concise  expression.  This,  however,  does  not  al- 
ways hold ;  and  there  are  instances  of  writers,  who,  in  the  midst  of  , 
a  full  and  ample  style,  have  maintained  »  great  degree  of  strength. 
Lixvy  is  an  example;  and  in  the  English  language  Dr.  Barrow. 
Barrow's  style  has  many  faults.  It  is  unequal,  incorrect,  and  redun- 
dant; but  withal,  for  force  and  expressiveness,  uncommonly  distin- 
guished. On  every  subject,  he  multiplies  words  with  an  overflow- 
ing copiousness:  but  it  is  always  a  torrent  of  strong  ideas  and  signi- 
ficant expressions  which  he  pours  forth.  Indeed,  the  foundations  of 
a  nervoMs  or  a  weak  style  are  laid  in  an  author's  manner  of  thinking. 
If  he  conceives  an  object  strongly,  he  will  express  it  with  energy ; 
but  if  he  has  only  an  indistinct  view  of  his  subject ;  if  his  ideas  be 
loose  and  wavering ;  if  his  genius  be  such,  or,  at  the  time  of  his  wri- 
ting, so  carelessly  exerted,  that  he  has  no  firm  hold  of  the  concep- 
tion which  he  would  communicate  to  us;  the  marks  of  all  this  will 
clearly  appear  in  his  style.  Several  unmeaning  words  and  loose  epi- 
thets will  be  found:  his  expressions  will  be  vague  and  general ;  his 
arrangement  indistinct  and  feeble ;  we  shall  conceive  somewhat  of 
his  meaning,  but  our  conception  will  be  faint  Whereas  a  nervous 
writer,  whether  he  employs  an  extended  or  a  concise  style,  gives  us 
always  a  strong  impression  of  his  meaning;  his  mind  is  full  of  his 
subject,  and  his  words  are  all  expressive;  every  phrase  and  every  . 
figure  which  he  uses,  tends  to  render  the  picture,  which  he  would 
set  before  us,  more  lively  and  complete. 

I  observed  under  the  head  of  diffuse  and  concise  style,  that  an 
author  might  lean  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  and  yet  be  beau- 
tiful. This  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  nervous  and  th^  feeble 
£very  author,  in  every  composition,  ought  to  study  to  express  him- 
self with  some  strength,  and,  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  to  the 
feeble,  he  becomes  a  bad  writer.  In  all  kinds  of  writing,  however, 
the  same  degree  of  strength  is  not  demanded.  But  the  more  grave 
and  weighty  any  composition  is,  the  more  should  a  character  oi 
strength  predominate  in  the  style.  Hence  in  history,  philosophy, 
find  solemn  discourses,  it  is  expected  most  One  of  the  most  com- 
plete models  of  a  nervous  style,  is  Demosthenes  in  his  orations 
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As  every  good  quality  in  style  has  an  extreme,  when  pursued  to 
which  it  becomes  faulty,  this  holds  of  the  nervous  style  as  well  as 
others.     Too  great  a  study  of  strength,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other 
qualities  of  style,  is  found  to  betray  writers  into  a  harsh  manner. 
Harshness  arises  from  unusual  words,  from  forced  inversions  in  ilrm 
construction  of  a  sentence,  and  too  much  neglect  of  smoothness  and 
ease.     This  is  reckoned  the  fault  of  some  of  our  earliest  classics  in 
the  English  language;  such  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Frsacis  Ba- 
con, Hooker,  Chillingworth^  Milton  in  his  prose  works,  Harrington, 
Cudworth,  and  other  writers  of  considerable  note  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  James  L  and  Charles  L   These  writers  had  nerves 
and  strength  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  to  this  day  eminent  for  that 
quality  in  style.     But  the  language  in  their  hands  was  exceedingly 
different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed  entirely  formed  upoD 
the  idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin  in  the  arrangement  of  sen* 
tences.     Hooker,  for  instance,  begins  the  preface  to  his  celebrated 
work  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  the  following  sentence :  <  Though 
for  no  other  cause,  yet  fdr  this,  that  posterity  may  know  we  have 
not  loosely,  through  silence,  permitted  things  to  pass  away  as  in  a 
dream,  there  shall  be,  for  men's  information,  extant  this  much,  con- 
cerning the  present  state  of  the  church  of  God  established  amongst 
us,  and  their  careful  endeavours  which  would  have  upheld  the  same.' 
Such  a  sentence  now  sounds  harsh  in  our  ears.     Yet  some  advan- 
tages  certainly  attended  this  sort  of  style;  and  whether  we  have 
gained  or  lost,  upon  the  whole,  by  departing  from  it,  may  bear 
a  question.    By  the  freedom  of  arrangement   which  it  permitted, 
it  rendered  the  l^inguage  susceptible  of  more  strength,  of  more 
variety  of  collocation,  and  more  harmony  of  period.   But  however 
this  be,  such  a  style  is  now  obsolete ;   and  no  modem  writer 
could  adopt  it  without  the  censure  of  harshness  and  affectation. 
The  present  form  which  the  language  has  assumed,  has,  in  some 
measure,  sacrifieed  the  study  of  strength  to  that  of  perspicuity 
and  ease.     Our  arrangement  of  words  has  become  less  forcible, 
perhaps,  but  more  plain  and  natural:  and  this  is  now  understood  to 
be  the  genius  of  our  language. 

The  restoration  of  King  Charles  H.  seems  to  be  the  sra  of  the 
formation  of  our  present  style.  Lord  Clarendon  was  one  of  the  first 
who  laid  aside  those  frequent  inversions  which  prevailed  among 
writers  of  the  former  age.  After  him,  Sir  William  Temple  polished 
the  language  still  more.  But  the  author,  who  by  the  number  and  re- 
putation of  his  works,  formed  it  more  than  any  one,  into  its  piescnt 
state,  is  Dryden.  Dryden  began  to  write  at  the  restcN'ation,  and 
continued  long  an  author  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  He  had  made 
the  language  his  study ;  and  though  he  wrote  hastily,  and  often  in- 
eorroctly,  and  hb  style  is  not  free  from  faults,  yet  there  is  a  richness 
in  his  diction,  a  copiousness,  ease,  and  variety  in  his  expression, 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  who  have  come  after  him.* 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Diyden,  gires  the  following  character  of  his  )>roMi 
style :  <  His  prefaces  have  not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style,  m  which  the  firil 
half  of  the  scntenca  Wtrayi  the  other.    The  dauscs  are  nevr  balanCMl,  mor  fBbm 
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Since  his  time,  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  pnritj  and 
elegance  of  style :  but  it  is  elegance,  rather  than  strength,  that  forms 
the  distinguishing  quality  of  most  of  the  good  English  writers. 
Some  of  them  compose  in  a  more  manly  and  nervous  manner  than 
others ;  but,  whether  it  be  from  the  genius  of  our  language,  or  from 
whaceyer  other  cause,  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  far  from  the 
strength  of  several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  style  under  those  characters  that 
respect  its  expressiveness  of  an  author's  meaning.  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  consiaor  it  in  another  view;  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
ornament  employed  to  beautify  it.  Here  the  style  of  different 
authors  seems  to  rise,  in  the  following  gradation ;  a  dry,  a  plain,  a 
neat,  an  elegant,  a  flowery  manner.  Of  each  of  these  in  their  order : 

First,  a  dry  manner.  This  excludes  all  ornament  of  every  kind. 
Content  with  being  understood,  it  has  not  the  least  aim  to  please 
either  the  fancy  or  the  ear.  This  is  tolerable  only  in  pure  didactic 
writing ;  and  even  there,  to  make  us  bear  it,  great  weight  and  solidi- 
ty of  matter  is  requisite,  and  entire  perspicuity  of  language.  Aris- 
totle is  the  complete  example  of  a  dry  style.  *  Never,  perhaps,  was 
there  any  author  who  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  strictness  of  a  didac- 
tic manner,  throughout  all  his  writings,  and  conveyed  so  much  in- 
struction without  the  least  approach  to  ornament.  With  the  most 
profound  genius,  and  extensive  views,  he  writes  like  a  pure  intelli- 
gence, who  addresses  himself  solely  to  the  understanding,  without 
making  any  use  of  the  channel  of  the  imagination.  But  this  is  a 
manner  which  deserves  not  to  be  imitated.  For,  although  the 
goodness  of  the  matter  may  compensate  the  diyness  or  harshness  of 
the  style^  yet  is  that  dryness  a  considerable  defect ;  as  it  fatigues 
attention,  and  conveys  our  sentiments  with  disadvantage  to  the  rea- 
der or  hearer. 

A  plain  style  rises  one  degree  above  a  dry  one.  A  writei  of 
this  character  employs  very  little  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  rests, 
almost,  entirely  upon  his  sense.  But,  if  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engage 
us  by  the  employment  of  figures,  musical  arrangement,  or  any  other 
art  of  writing,  he  studies,  however,  to  avoid  disgusting  us  like  a  dry 
and  a  harsh  writer.  Besides  perspicuity,  he  pursues  propriety^  puri- 
ty, and  precision,  in  his  language ;  which  form  one  degree,  and  no 
iQConsiderable  one,  of  beauty.  Liveliness,  too,  and  force,  may  be 
consistent  with  a  very  plain  style ;  and  therefore,  such  an  author,  if 
his  sentiments  be  good,  may  be  abundantly  agreeable.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  dry  and  a  plain  writer,  is,  that  the  former  is  incapa- 
ble of  ornament,  and  seems  not  to  know  what  it  is ;  the  latter  seeks 
not  after  it  He  sives  us  his  meaning,  in  good' language,  distinct 
and  pure;  any  furUier  ornament,  he  gives  himself  no  trouble  about ; 

periods  modeUed;  every  word  seemt  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  falls  into  its 
proper  place.  Nothing  it  cold  or  languid  ;  the  whole  is  airy,  animated  and  Tigor^ 
JUS ;  what  is  little  is  gAy^  what  is  great  is  splendid.  Though  all  is  easy,  nothing 
Ik  feeble;  though  all  seems  jareless,  there  is  nothing  harsh;  and  though,  shice 
h*s  earlier  works  more  than  a  century  has  passed,  they  have  nothing  yet  uncoath 
•^  obsoltoie.' 
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either,  because  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  his  subject ;  or,  because* 
his  genius  does  not  lead  him  to  delight  in  it ;  or,  because  it  leads 
him  to  despise  it* 

This  last  was  the  case  with  Dean  Swift,  who  may  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  those  that  have  employed  the  plain  style.  Few  writer* 
have  discovered  more  capacity.  He  treats  every  subject  which  he 
handles,  whether  serious  or  ludicrous,  in  a  masterly  manner.  He 
knew,  almost  beyond  any  man,  the  purity,  the  extent,  the  precision 
of  the  English  language;  and,  therefore,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a 
pure  and  correct  style,  he  is  one  of  the  most  useful  models.  But 
we  must  not  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  his  language. 
His  haughty  and  morose  genius,  made  him  despise  any  embellish- 
ment  of  this  kind  as  beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  sentiments 
in  a  plain,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  ofte  who  is  sure  he  is  in 
the  right;  and  is  very  indiderent  whether  you  be  pleased  or  not. 
His  sentences  are  commonly  negligently  arranged ;  distinctly  enough 
as  to  the  sense;  but,  without  any  regard  to  smooUiness  of  sound; 
often  without  much  regard  to  compactness,  or  elegance.  If  a  me- 
taphor, or  any  other  figure,  chanced  to  render  his  satire  more  poign- 
ant, he  would,  perhaps,  vouchsafe  to  adopt  it,  when  it  came  in  his 
way;  but  if  it  tended  only  to  embellish  and  illustrate,  he  would 
rather  throw  it  aside.  Hence,  in  his  serious  pieces,  his  style  often 
borders  upon  the  dry  and  unpleasing;  in  his  humorous  ones,  the 
plainness  of  his  manner  sets  off  his  wit  to  the  highest  advantage. 
There  is  no  froth  nor  affectation  in  it;  it  flows  without  any  studied 
preparation ;  and  while  he  hardly  appears  to  smile  himself,  he  makes 
his  reader  laugh  heartily.  To  a  writer  of  such  a  genius  as  Dean 
Swift,  the  plain  style  was  most  admirably  fitted.  Among  our  phi- 
losophical writers,  Mr.  Locke  comes  under  this  class;  perspicuous 
and  pure,  but  almost  without  any  ornament  whatever.  In  works 
which  admit  or  require  ever  so  much  ornament,  there  are  parts 
where  the  plain  manner  ought  to  predominate.  But  we  must  re- 
member, that  when  this  is  the  character  which  a  writer  affects 
throughout  his  whole  composition,  great  weight  of  matter  and  great 
force  of  sentiment  are  required,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  i*eader's 
attention,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming  tired  of  the  author. 

What  is  called  a  neat  style  comes  next  in  order ;  and  here  we  am 
got  into  the  region  of  ornament;  but  that  ornament,  not  of  the  high- 
est or  most  sparkling  kind.  A  writer  of  thij«  character  shows,  that 
he  does  not  despise  the  beauty  of  language.  It  is  an  object  of  hiii 
attention.     But  his  attention  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  words,  and 

*  in  a  graceful  collocation  of  them,  rather  than  in  any  high  efforts  of 
imagination  or  eloquence.  His  sentences  are  always  clean,  ancl 
free  from  the  encumbrance  of  superfluous  words;  of  a  moderate 
length ;  rather  inclining  to  brevity,  than  a  swelling  structure ;  clos- 

^  On  this  head,  of  the  general  characters  of  style,  parttcuUrljr  the  plain  and 
Uie  simple,  and  Uie  characters  of  those  English  authors  who  are  classed  under 
them,  in  tiiis,  and  the   following  lecture,   several   ideas  hare  bee^  taken  from  a 

•  manuscript  treatise  on  rhetoric,  part  of  which  was  shown  to  me,  many  years  ag«>y 
by  the  learned  and  fangenious  author*  Dr.  Adam  Smith  aid  which,  it  is  hop«d« 
will  be  given  by  him  to  tUb  public. 
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in^  with  propriety;  without  any  tails  or  adjections  dragging  after 
the  proper  dose.  His  cadence  is  varied;  but  not  of  the  studied 
musical  kind.  His  figures,  if  he  uses  any,  are  short  and  correct^  ra- 
ther than  bold  and  glowing.  Such  a  style  as  this  may  be  attained 
by  a  writer  who  has  no  great  powers  of  fancy  or  genius;  by  industry 
merely,  and  careful  attention  to  the  rules  of  writing,  and  it  is  a  style 
always  agreeable.  It  imprints  a  character  of  moderate  elevation  on  our 
composition,  and  carries  a  decent  degree  of  ornament,  which  is  not 
ansuitable  to  any  subject  whatever.  A  familiar  letter,  or  a  law  paper, 
on  the  driest  subject,  may  be  written  with  neatness ;  and  a  sermon, 
or  a  philosophicaJ  treatise,  in  a  neat  style,  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 

An  elegant  style  is  a  character,  expressing  a  higher  degree  of  or- 
nament than  a  neat  one;  and  indeed,  is  the  term  usually  applied  to 
style,  when  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  ornament,  without  any  ol 
its  excesses  or  defects.  From  what  has  been  formerly  delivered,  it 
will  easily  be  understood,  that  complete  elegance  implies  great  per- 
spicuity and  propriety;  purity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  care  and 
dexterity  in  their  harmonious  and  happy  arrangement  It  implies 
farther,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  imagination  spread  over  style,  as 
far  as  the  subject  admits  it;  and  all  the  illustration  which  figurative 
language  adds,  when  properly  employed.  In  a  word,  an  elegant 
writer  is  one  who  pleases  the  fancy  and  the  ear,  while  he  informs 
the  understanding:  and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed  with  all  the 
beauty  of  expression,  but  not  overcharged  with  any  of  its  misplaced 
finery.  In  this  class,  therefore,  we  place  only  the  first  rate  writers  in 
the  language;  such  as  Addison,  Dryden,  Pope,  Temple,  Boling- 
broke,  Atterbury,  and  a  few  more:  writers  who  differ  widely  from 
one  another  in  many  of  the  attributes  of  style,  but  whom  we  now 
class  together,  under  the  denomination  of  elegant,  as,  in  the  scale 
of  ornament,  possessing  nearly  the  same  place. 

When  the  ornaments  applied  to  style,  are  too  rich  and  gaudy  in 
proportion  to  the  subject;  when  they  return  upon  us  too  fast,  and 
strike  us  either  with  a  dazzling  lustre,  or  a  false  brilliancy,  this  forms 
what  is  called  a  florid  style ;  a  term  commonly  used  to  signify  the 
excess  of  ornament  In  a  young  composer  this  is  very  pardonable. 
Perhaps  it  is  even  a  promising  symptpm  in  young  people,  that  their 
style  should  incline  to  the  florid  and  luxuriant;  *  Volo  se  eflerat  in 
adolescente  fsecunditas,'  says  Quintilian,  ^multum  inde  decoquent 
iinni,  multum  ratio  limabit,  aliquid  velut  usu  ipso  deteretur;  sit 
modo  unde  excidi  possit  quid  et  exculpi.  Audeat  h»c  aetas  plura, 
et  inveniat  et  inventis  gaudeat ;  sint  licet  ilia  non  satis  interim  sicca 
et  severa.  Facile  remedium  est  ubertatis:  sterilia  nuUo  labore  vin- 
euntur.'*    But,  although  the  florid  style  may  be  allowed  to  youth, 


'  *  <  In  jTOdth,  I  with  to  see  laxariancy  of  faaacy  appear.  Much  of  it  wUl  be  dimin 
bhed  by  years ;  much  will  be  corrected  by  ripening  judgment ;  some  of  it,  by  the  tnen 
practice  of  composition,  wiU  be  worn  away.  Let  there  be  only  sufficient  matter  at 
Srtt,  that  can  bear  some  prunins  and  lopping  off.  At  this  time  of  life,  let  genius  he 
bold  and  iuTentiye,  and  pride  itself  in  its  efforts,  though  these  should  not,  as  yet,be  oor- 
f^cK    Lttzuriancy  can  easQy  be  cured;  but  for  barrenness  there  <j  no  remet^.' 
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in  their  first  essays,  it  must  not  receive  the  same  indulgence  from 
writers  of  maturer  years.  It  is  to  be  expected,  that  judg^enu  as  it 
ripens,  should  chasten  imagination,  and  reject  as  juvenile  all  such 
ornaments  as  are  redundant,  unsuitable  to  the  subject,  or  not  condu* 
cive  to  illustrate  it  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  that  tinsel 
splendour  of  language,  which  some  writers  perpetually  affect  It  were 
well,  if  this  could  be  ascribed  to  the  real  overflowing  of  a  rich  ima- 
gination. We  should  then  have  something  to  amuse  us,  at  least  if 
we  found  little  to  instruct  us.  But  the  worst  is,  that  with  those  frothy 
writers,  it  b  a  luxuriancy  of  words,  not  of  fancy.  We  see  a  laboured 
attempt  to  rise  to  a  splendour  of  composition,  of  which  thev  have 
form^  to  themselves  some  loose  idea;  but  having  no  strength  of  genius 
for  attaining  it,  they  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect  by  poetical  words, 
by  cold  exclamations,  by  common-place  figures,  and  every  thing  that 
has  the  appearance  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  It  &as  escaped  these 
vnriters,  tnat  sobriety  in  ornament  is  one  great  secret  for  rendering  it 
pleasing;  and  that  without  a  foundation  of  good  sense  and  solid 
thought,  the  most  florid  style  is  but  a  childish  imposition  on  the  pub- 
lic. The  public,  however,  are  hut  too  apt  to  be  so  imposed  on ;  at 
least,  the  mob  of  readers,  who  are  very  ready  to  be  caught,  at  first, 
with  whatever  is  dazzling  and  gaudv. 

I  cannot  help  tldnking,  that  it  reflects  more  honour  on  the  religious 
turn,  and  good  dispositions  of  the  present  age,  than  on  the  public  taste, 
that  Mr.  Hervey's  Meditations  have  had  so  great  a  currency.  The 
pious  and  benevolent  heart  which  is  always  displayed  in  them,  and 
the  lively  fancy  wUch,  on  some  occasions,  appears,  justly  merits  ap* 
plause :  but  the  perpetual  glitter  of  expression,  the  swoln  imagery, 
and  stndned  description  which  abound  in  them,  are  ornaments  of  a 
false  kind.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  students  of  oratory  to  imitate 
Mr.  Hervey's  piety  rather  than  his  style :  and,  in  all  compositions  of  a 
serious  kind,  to  turn  their  attention,  as  Mr.  Pope  says,  *from  sounds 
to  things,  from  fiauicy  to  the  heart.'  Admonitions  of  this  kind,  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  give,  and  may  hereafter  repeat  them ;  as  I 
conceive  nothing  more  incumbent  on  me  in  this  course  of  lectures, 
than  to  take  every  opportunity  of  cautioning  my  readers  against  the 
affected  and  frivolous  use  of  ornament :  and  instead  of  that  slight  and 
superficial  taste  in  writing,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  at  present  too 
fashionable,  to  introduce,  as  far  as  my  endeavours  can  avail,  a  tasta 
for  more  solid  thought,  and  more  manly  simplicity  in  style. 

Q^USSTIOirS. 


Having  treated  at  considerable 
length  of  the  figures  of  speech,  before 
finally  dismiasinfr  this  subject,  what  does 
our  author  think  incumbent  on  him  ? 
Though  these  have,  in  part,  been  anti- 
cipate, yet,  what  may  be  of  use ;  and 
why  ?  With  repeating  what  observa- 
tion, does  our  author  tegin  ?  Instances 
ofwliut  have  already  been  given?  On 


the  other  hand,  what  is  remarked?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  In  the  second  placq 
that  figures  be  beautiful,  what  is  requi- 
site? What  has  been  shown?  Whea 
only,  therefore^  are  they  beautiful ;  and 
what  remark  follows?  When  will  they 
have  a  miserable  effect ;  and  what  is  a 
very  erroneous  idea?  Tins  fs  indeed, 
what  ?  What  has  often  been  the  efied 
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of  thJB  fake  idea?  From  ivtot  does  the 
neal  and  proper  oroamenta  of  gtyle  arise ; 
and  bow  do  they  flow?  Of  a  writer  of 
geiuuB,  what  is  remarked  ?  On  what  oo- 
casions  ahould  we  never  attempt  to  hunt 
m  figurea;  and  why  1  What  is  the  third 
direction  piven  concerning  the  use  of 
figures;  uul  why  ?  What  is  the  eflect 
on  composition  of  too  great  attention  to 
ornament ;  and  what  remark  Ibllaam  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  directbn  of  the  an- 
cient critics  on  this  head  ?  What  says 
Cicero?  With  what  directkm  does  Quin- 
tihan  conclude  his  discourse  concerning 
them?  On  the  use  of  figurative  lan- 
piage,  what  is  the  fourth  direction  ?  Of 
imagination,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
improvement  may  it  derive  from  culti- 
vation; but  what  will  prove  dii^nisting? 
With  what  consideration  should  we  sa- 
tisfy ourselves?  What  will  alwayscom- 
mand  attention  $  and  of  what  are  they 
the  foundatinHi  ?  What  remark  follows? 
What  directions  cannot  be  too  often 
civen  to  those  who  wish  to  excel  in  the 
uberal  arts?  When  our  author  entered 
upon  the  consideratbn  of  style,  what 
did  he  observe  ?  To  what  do  these  dis* 
tinctions,  in  general,  carry  some  refe- 
rence ;  but  reler  ctdeRy  to  what?  From 
what  do  they  arise ;  and  what  do  they 
comprehend?  Of  what  does  it  remain 
'  now  to  speak?  Of  the  style  necessary 
for  different  subjects,  whstit  is  observed? 
How  is  this  iUuBtrated  from  phflosophi- 
cal  writings,  from  orations,  and  nom 
the  different  parts  of  a  sermon?  But 
what  does  our  author  at  present  mean 
to  remark  ?  How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated from  the  writings  of  Livy^  and 
ol*  Tacitus?  How  is  tms  further  illus- 
trated ?  Wherever  there  is  real  and  nar 
tive  i^ceniufs  what  is  its  effect  ?  Where 
nothinj^  of  this  appears,  what  are  we 
apt  to  mfer  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 
Among  the  Emcients,  how  did  Dionysi- 
os  of  HalicamasBUB,  divide  these  gene- 
ral characters  of  style?  By  the  austere, 
what  does  he  mean ;  and  what  exam- 
pi  38  are  given  ?  What  does  ho  mean  by 
the  flond  ?  Whom  does  he  instance  as 
writers  of  this  character  ?  What  k  the 
middle  kind ;  what  does  it  comprehend: 
and  in  this  class  who  are  placed?  Of^ 
this  last  class,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  Of  Cicero,  and  Quintilian's  di- 
vision of  style,  what  does  our  author 
remark ;  and  why  does  he  not  dwell  on 
^ "?  From  what  does  one  of  the  most 


obvious  distinctions  of  the  different 
kmds  of  style  arise,  and  what  does  it 
form?  Of  aconcise  writer,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  How  does  he  regard  ornament? 
In  what  light  doeshe  pla^his  thoughts^ 
How  are  his  sentences  arranged ;  what 
is  studied  in  them;  and  for  what  are 
they  commonly  demgned  ?  Of  a  diffuse 
writer^  what  is  remarked  ?  Why  does 
he  place  his  thought  in  a  variety  of 
lights;  and  why  is  he  not  careful  to  ex- 
press it  in  its  full  stren^  at  first? 
What  do  writers  of  this  character 
generally  k)ve;  and  of  their  periods, 
what  is  observed  ?  Of  each  of  these 
mannenL  what  is  observed  ?  What  re- 
mark IbllowB?  For  illustrations  of  these 
general  characters,  to  whom  does  our 
author  refer?  How  are  we  to  collect 
the  idea  of  a  formed  manner  of  writing? 
Who  are  the  two  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples known  by  our  author  ?  Of  Aris- 
tode,  and  of  his  frugality,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Of  a  beautiM  and  magnificent 
diffuseness,  who  is  the  most  illustrious 
instance  that  can  be  given ;  and  what 
other  writers  fall  in  some  degree  under 
this  class  ?  In  judging  when  it  is  proper 
to  lean  to  the  concise,  and  when  to  Uie 
diffuse  manner,  by  what  must  we  be 
directed  ?  Why  do  discourses  that  are 
to  be  spoken,  require  a  more  copious 
style,  than  books  that  are  to  be  read '' 
On  what  should  we  never  presume? 
What  style,  therefore,  is  leqoired  in  all 
public  speeches;  guarding,  at  the  same 
time,  against  what?  In  written  compo 
sitkns,  why  does  a  certain  degree  c^ 
conciseness^  possess  great  advantages  ? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  When  should 
descriptkm  be  in  a  concise  strain  ?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  different  from 
the  common  opinion?  What  does  our 
author,  on  the  contrary,  apprehend; 
and  why?  Accordingly,  of^  the  mosi 
masterly  describers,  what  is  observed  ? 
At  one  glance,  what  do  thoy  show  us? 
Upon  what,  does  the  strength  and  vi- 
vacity of  descriptx)n  much  depend? 

In  what  style  should  addresses  to  the 
passkms  be  made?  In  these,  why  is  it 
dangerous  to  be  diffuse?  What  hazard 
attends  becoming  prolix?  Of  the  heart, 
and  the  fancy,  wnat  is  observed?  In  ad- 
dresses to  what,  is  the  case  quite  differ- 
ent ;  and  there,  what  manner  is  prefer- 
red ?  When  should  you  be  concise,  and 
when  is  it  better  to  be  full  ?  Of  historical 
narration,  what  is  observed ;  and  how 
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18  this  illustrated?  Of  a  diUbse  writer, 
wltat  was  observed;  and  of  a  concise 
writer,  what,  therefore,  is  certain? 
What,  however,  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  this:  and  why  not?  Who  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  this;  and  of 
his  sentences,  what  is  observed?  Of 
the  style  of  most  of  the  French  wri- 
ters, what  is  observed?  What  does  a 
French  author  do;  and  what  is  the 
direct  effect  of  these  short  sentences? 
Wliat  is  the  effect  of  the  quick,  succes- 
sive impulses,  which  they  make  on  the 
mind?  Of  long  periods,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  When  is  an  intermixture  of 
long  and  short  sentences  requisite  ?  But 
of  them,  what  is  said?  How  are  the 
nervous  and  the  feeble  generally  held  ? 
How  does  it  appear  that  they  do  veiy 
otlen  coincide  ?  As  this  does  not  always 
hold,  of  what  are  there  instances? 
Who  are  examples ;  and  of  the  latter 
style,  what  is  observed?  Where  is  the 
*  foundation  of  a  nervous  or  weak  style 
laid  ?  How  is  this  illustrated?  Of  his 
words  and  expressbns,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  impressbn  does  a  ner- 
vous writer  give  us  of  his  subject ;  and 
why?  What  was  before  observed? 
How  should  e^ery  author  study  to  ex- 
press himself?  What  remark  follows ; 
and  when  should  strength  predominate 
in  style  ?  Hence^  where  is  it  expected 
most ;  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect examples?  What  holds  of  the  ner- 
vous style  as  well  as  othera?  What  is 
the  effect  of tooffreat  a  study  of  strength : 
and  from  what  does  harshnees  arise  ?  Of 
whom  is  this  reckoned  the  fault?  Of 
these  writers,  and  of  the  language  in 
their  hand^  what  is  observed  ?  What 
illustration  of  this  remark  is  given? 
What  advantages  attend  this  sort  of 
style  ?  To  whatlias  the  present  form  of 
our  language  sacrificed  the  study  of 
stren^  ?  Of  our  arrangement  of  words, 
what  is  remarked?  What  was  the  area 
of  the  formation  of  our  present  style  ? 
Who  was  the  first  who  laid  aside  those 
frequent  inve/sbns  ?  Who  polished  the 
language  still  more  ?  But  to  whom  are 
we  most  indeoted  for  the  present  state 
of*  our  lan^age ;  and  of  him,  what  is 
observed  ?  Since  his  time,  to  what  has 
considerable  attentnn  been  paid ;  but 
what  follows?  How  do  we  now  com- 
pare with  the  ancients?  Hitherto,  how 
bave  we  considered  style  ?  How  do  we 
now  proceed  to  consider  it?  Here,  how 


does  the  style  of  dififerent  aothora 

to  rise  ?  Or  a  dry  manner,  what  is  ob- 
served? Where,  only,  is  it  tolerable; 
and  what,  even  there,  is  requisite?  Of 
Aristotle,  what  is  here  observed  ?  Whjr 
does  not  this  manner  deserve  to  be  imi* 
tated  ?  What  is  remarked  of  a  plain 
style?  Of  a  writer  of  this  charactei^ 
what  is  observed?  What  does  he  puF- 
suMi  his  language?  What,  also^  may 
be  consistent  vrim  a  very  plain  style ; 
and  therefore,  what  follows  ?  What  is 
the  difference  between  a  dry  and  a 
plain  writer?  Repeat  the  remarks  here 
made  onthe  style  of  Dean  Swi^  What, 
also,  is  remarked  of  Mr.  Locke  ?  In  a 
neat  style,  what  have  we  reached; 
and  of  a  writer  of  this  character,  what 
is  observed?  By  whom  may  such  a 
style  as  this  be  attained;  and  how? 
Of  it,  what  is  remarked,  and  how  ex- 
tensively may  it  be  used?  Of  an  ele- 
gant style,  what  is  observed?  From 
what  has  been  formerly  delivered,  what 
will  be  eaaly  understood  ?  What  far- 
ther does  it  imply;  and  of  an  elegant 
writer,  what  is  observed  ?  Whom  may 
we  place  in  this  class;  and  of  them 
what  is  observed?  What  forms  a  fk^rid 
style?  Of  it,  in  a  young  composer,  what 
is  remarked ;  and  what  ssLys  Quintilian? 
Why  must  not  this  style  receive  the 
same  indulgence  from  writers  of  ma- 
ture years?  Of  these  frothy  writen, 
what  is  observed ;  and  in  them,  what 
do  we  see?  What  has  escaped  them  ? 
Of  Mr.  Hervey's  Meditations,  what  is 
observed  ?  In  them,  what  justly  merits 
applause ;  but  what  are  of  a  &lse  kind? 
Wnat  advice,  to  students  of  oratory,  m 
therefore  given?  Why  are  admonitniM 
of  this  kind  repeated  ? 

ANALYSIS. 

1.  Directions  about  the  use  of  figures. 

A.  The  chief  beauties  of  compoaitioii  dc 

not  depend  upon  them. 

B.  They  must  rise  Naturally  from  the 

subject 
o.  They  should  not  be  employed  too  b^ 

quently. 
D.  Without  a  i^^uB  for  them,  they  should 

not  he  attempted. 

2.  Style,  with  respect  to  ita  exprcflsf  ca. 

A.  The  diffuse  and  the  concise  stvle. 

B.  The  nervous  and  the  feeble  style. 

3.  Style,  with  respect  to  ornament. 

A.  A  dry  style. 

B.  A  plain  style. 
c.  A  neat  style. 

D.  An  eles-ant  style. 
«.  A  florid  style. 


LECTURE  XIX, 


GENERAL  CHARACTERS   OP  STYLE.— SIMPLE,    AF- 
FECTED,  VEHEMENT.— DIRECTIONS  FOR 

FORMING  A  PROPER  STYLE.  ^ 

Haviito  entered,  in  the  last  lecture,  on  the  consideration  of  the 
leneral  characters  of  style,  I  treated  of  the  concise  and  diffuse,  the 
oervous  and  feeble  manner.  I  considered  style  also,  with  relation 
io  the  different  degrees  of  ornament  employed  to  beautify  it,  in 
which  view,  the  manner  of  different  authors  rises  according  to  the 
following  gradation :  dry,  plain,  neat,  elegant,  flowery. 

I  am  next  to  treat  of  style  under  another  character,  one  of  great 
importance  in  writing,  and  which  requires  to  be  accurately  examin- 
ed, that  of  simplicity,  or  a  natural  style,  as  distinguished  from  affec- 
tation. Simplicity,  applied  to  writing,  is  a  term  very  frequently 
used;  but, like  otlier  critical  terms,  often  used  loosely  and  without 
precision.  Tljis  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  different  meanings 
given  to  the  word  simplicity,  which,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary 
here  to  distinguish ;  and  to  show  in  what  sense  it  is  a  proper  attri- 
bute of  style.  We  may  remark  four  different  acceptations  in  which 
it  is  taken. 

The  first  is,  simplicity  of  composition,  as  opposed  to  too  great  a 
variety  of  parts.     Horace's  precept  refers  to  this : 

Denique  sit  quod  vis  limplex  duntazat  et  unum.* 

This  aS  the  simplicity  of  plan  in  a  tragedy,  as  distinguished  from 
A^ouble  plots,  and  crowded  incidents;  the  simplicity  of  the  Iliad,  or 
^neid,  in  opposition  to  the  digressions  of  Lucan,  and  the  scattered 
tales  of  Ariosto ;  the  simplicity  of  Grecian  architecture,  in  opposition 
to  the  irregular  variety  of  the  Gothic.  In  tliis  sense,  simplicity  is 
the  same  with  unity. 

The  second  sense  is  simplicity  of  thought,  as  opposed  to  refine- 
ment Simple  thoughts  are  what  arise  natursdly ;  what  the  occasion 
or  the  subject  suggest  unsought ;  and  /vhat,  when  once  suggested, 
are  easily  apprehended  by  all.  Refinement  in  writing,  expresses  a 
less  natural  and  obvious  train  of  thought,  and  which  it  required  a 
peculiar  turn  Of  genius  to  pursue;  within  certain  bounds  very  bean- 
tiful ;  but  when  carried  too  far,  approaching  to  intricacy,  and  hurting 
as  by  the  appearance  of  being  rtcherchSy  or  far  sought  Thus,  we 
would  naturally  say,  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  a  poet  of  far  greater  simpli- 
city, in  his  turn  of  thought,  than  Mr.  Cowley;  Cicero's  thoughts  om 
moral  subjects  are  natural;  Seneca's  too  refined  and  laboured.  In 
these  two  senses  of  simplicity,  when  it  is  opposed,  either  to  variety 
of  parts,  or  to  refinement  of  thought,  it  has  no  proper  relation  to  style 

* '  Then  l«arn  the  wanderings  humour  to  control, 

-  And  keep  one  equa)  tenour  through  the  whole.'  FaAAcia. 
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There  is  a  third  sense  of  simplicity,  in  which  it  has  respect  to 
style;  and  stands  opposed  to  too  much  ornament  or  pomp  of  lan- 
guage ;  as  when  we  say,  Mr.  Locke  is  a  simple,  Mr.  Hervey  a  florid 
writer;  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  ^ simplex j  the  ^ienuty  or 
<  sicbtile  genus  dicendi^  is  understood  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  The 
simple  style,  in  this  sense,  coincides  with  the  plain  or  the  neat  style, 
i«|||ich  I  before  mentioned;  and,  therefore,  requires  no  farther  illus- 
tration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  sense  of  simplicity,  also,  respecting  style; 
but  not  respecting  the  degree  of  ornament  employed,  so  much  as 
the  easy  and  natural  manner  in  which  our  language  expresses  our 
thoughts.  This  is  quite  differ*- nt  from  the  former  sense  of  the  word 
just  now  mentioned,  in  which  simplicity  was  equivalent  to  plainness : 
whereas,  in  this  sense,  it  is  compatible  with  the  highest  omamenL 
Homer,  for  instance,  possesses  this  simplicity  in  the  greatest  perfec* 
tion ;  and  yet  no  writer  has  more  ornament  and  beauty.  This  sim- 
plicity, which  is  what  we  are  now  to  consider,  stands  opposed,  not 
to  ornament,  but  to  affectation  of  ornament,  or  appearance  of  labour 
about  our  style ;  and  it  is  a  distinguishing  excellency  in  writing. 

A  writer  of  simplicity  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that 
every  one  thinks  he  could  have  written  in  the  same  way;  Horace 
describes  it, 

——at  fibl  qamt 
Speret  idem,  tudet  moltum,  fru»Craque  laboret 
Ausiu  idem.* 

There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expression :  it  seems  the  very  lan- 
guage of  nature ;  you  see  in  the  style,  not  the  writer  and  his  labour, 
but  the  man  in  his  own  natural  character.  He  may  be  rich  in  his 
expression;  he  may  be  full  of  figures,  and  of  fancy;  but  these  flow 
from  him  without  effort;  and  he  appears  to  write  in  this  manner,  not 
because  he  has  studied  it,  but  because  it  is  the  manner  of  expression 
most  natural  to  him.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence,  also,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  this  character  of  style,  and  even  not  ungraceful  in 
it;  for  too  minute  an  attention  to  words  is  foreign  to  it :  'Habeat 
ille,'  says  Cicero,  (Orat.  No.  77 )  ^molle  quiddam,  et  quod  indicet 
non  ingratam  negligentiam  hominis,  de  re  magis  quam  de  verbo  la- 
borantis.'t  This  is  the  great  advantage  of  simplicity  of  style,  that, 
like  simplicity  of  manners,  it  shows  us  a  man's  sentiments  and  turn 
of  mind  laid  open  without  disguise.  More  studied  and  artificial 
manners  of  writing,  however  beautiful,  have  always  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  they  exhibit  an  author  in  form,  like  a  man  at  court,  when, 
the  splendour  of  dress,  and  the  ceremonial  of  behaviour,  conceal  those 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  one  man  from  another.  But  reading 
an  author  of  simplicity,  is  like  conversing  with  a  person  of  distinction 

*  <  From  well-known  tales  sach  fictionf  would  I  raiie, 
As  all  mi^ht  hope  to  imitate  with  ease; 
Yet  while  they  striye  the  same  success  to  gain. 

Should  find  tlieir  laboun,  and  their  hopes  in  vain.'  Frakcis. 

t « Let  this  style  have  a  certain  softness  and  ease,  which  nhall  characterize  a  neg. 
licence',  not  unpleasing  in  an  author,  who  appears  to  be  more  solicitous  about  the 
thoufht  than  the  ezpresskm. 
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ac  kotne^  and  with  ease,  where  we  find  natural  manners,  and  a  mark* 
ed  character. 

The  highest  degree  of  this  simplicity,  is  expressed  by  a  French 
term,  to  which  we  have  none  that  fully  answers  in  our  language, 
9u/iveie.     It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  the  import  of  tills 
word.     It  always  expresses  a  discovery  of  character.     I  oelieve  the 
best  account  of  it  is  given  by  a  French  critic,  M.  Marmontel,  who 
explains  itthus :  That  sortof  amiable  ingenuity,  or  undisguised  open- 
iiess,  which  seems  to  give  us  some  degree  of  superiority  over  the 
person  whoshows  it;  acertain  infantine  simplicity,  which  we  love  in 
ocr  hearts,  but  which  displays  some  features  of  the  character  that 
we  think  we  could  have  art  enough  to  hi^e ;  and  which,  therefore^ 
always  leads  us  to  smile  at  the  person  who  discovers  thb  character 
La  Fontaine,  in  his  Fables,  is  given  as  the  great  example  of  sucb 
fidiveU.    This,  however,  is  to  be  understood,  as  descriptive  of  a  par 
ticular  species  only  of  simplicity. 

With  respect  to  simplicity  in  general,  we  may  remark,  that  the  an- 
cient original  writers  are  always  the  most  eminent  for  it.  This  hap- 
pens from  a  plain  reason,  that  they  wrote  from  the  dictates  of  hatu- 
ral  genius,  and  were  not  formed  upon  the  labours  and  writings  of 
others,  which  is  always  in  hazard  of  producing  affectation.  Hence, 
among  the  Greek  writers,  we  have  more  models  of  a  beautiful  sim- 
plicitythan  among  the  Roman.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Anacrcon,  Theo- 
critus, Herodotus,  and  Xenophon,  are  all  distinguished  for  it  Among 
the  Romans  also,  we  have  some  writers  of  this  character,  particular* 
ly  Terence,  Lucretius,  Phaedrus,  and  Julius  Caesar.  The  following 
passage  of  Terence's  Andria,  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  simplicity  of 
manner  in  description. 

Fnnus  interim 
Procedit;  fiequimur;  ftd  •epulchrumTeninitts; 
In  ignem  imposita  est;  fletur.    Interea  hmc  Boror, 
Qiuun  dixi,  ad  flaramam  accensit  impnidentius 
Satis  cnm  pericolo.    Ibi  turn  ezanimatus  PamphOiU| 
Bene  dissiniulatum  amorem,  et  celatum  indicat ; 
Occurrit  praeceps,  mulierem  ab  igne  retrtJiit, 
Mea  Glycerium,  inquit,  quid  agis  ?  Cur  tu  is  perditim  ? 
Tom  ilia,  at  consuetum  facile  amorem  cemeres, 
RejecH  se  io  eum.  flens  quam  familiariter.* 

AJl  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy  and  elegant;  and  convoy 
a  most  lively  picture  of  the  scene  described ;  while,  at  the  same  time 

*  '  Meanwhile  the  liineral  proceeds ;  we  follow ; 
Come  to  tlie  sepulchre:  the  body's  placrvi 
Upon  the  pile ;  lamented ;  whereupon 
This  sister  I  was  speaking  of,  all  wild, 
Ran  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life 
There!  there!  the  frighted  Pamphilas  betraji 
His  weD-dissembled  and  long  hidden  love; 
Runs  np  and  takes  her  round  the  waist,  and  criea, 
Oh !  my  Glycerium!  what  is  it  you  do? 
Why,  why  endeavour  to  destroy  yourself? 
Then  she,  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  thence 
Might  easily  perceive  their  long,  long  love, 
Threw  herself  back  into  his  arms,  and  wept, 
mi !  how  familiarly  I'  Colvav. 
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the  style  appears  wholly  artless  and  unlaboured.     Let  us,  next^  con 
fttder  some  English  writers  who  come  under  this  class. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Archbishop  Tillotson*s  manner 
Tillotson  has  long  been  admired  as  an  eloquent  writer,  and  a  model 
for  preaching.  But  his  eloquence,  if  we  can  call  it  such,  has  been 
often  misunderstood.  For„  if  we  include  in  the  idea  of  eloquence, 
vehemence  and  strength,  picturesque  description,  glowing  figures,  or 
correct  arrangement  of  sentences,  in  all  these  parts  of  oratory  the 
Archbishop  is  exceedingly  deficient  His^tyle  is  always  pure,  in- 
deedy  and  perspicuous,  but  careless  and  remiss;  too  often  feeble  and 
languid ;  little  beauty  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  which  are 
frequently  suffered  to  drag  unharmoniously;  seldom  any  attempt  to- 
w^rds  strength  or  sublimity.  But,  notwithstanding  these  defects, 
such  a  constant  vein  of  good  sense  and  piety  runs  through  his  works, 
such  an  earnest  and  serious  manner,  and  so  much  useful  instruction 
conveyed  in  a  style  so  pure,  natural,  and  unaffected,  as  will  justly  re- 
commend him  to  high  regard,  as  long  as  the  English  language  re- 
maii)^;  not,  indeed,  as  a  model  of  the  highest  eloquence,  but  as  a 
simple  and  amiable  writer,  whose  manner  is  strongly  expressive  of 
great  goodness  and  worth.  I  observed  before,  that  simplicity  of 
manner  may  be  consistent  with  some  degree  of  negligence  in  style, 
and  it  is  only  the  beauty  of  that  simplicity  which  makes  the  n^li- 
gence  of  such  writers  seem  graceful.  But,  as  appears  in  the  Arch- 
bishop, negligence  may  sometimes  be  carried  so  far  as  to  impair  the 
beauty  of  simplicity,  and  make  it  border  on  a  flat  and  languid  manner. 

Sir  William  Temple  is  another  remarkable  writer  in  the  style  of 
simplicity.  In  point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he  rises  a  degree 
above  Tillotson;  though,  for  correctness,  he  is  not  in  the  highest 
rank.  All  is  easy  and  flowing  in  him ;  he  is  exceedingly  harmoni- 
ous ;  smoothness,  and  what  may  be  called  amenity, are  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  his  manner;  relaxing,  sometimes,  as  such  a  mhZ^ 
ner  will  naturally  do, into  a  prolix  and  remiss  style.  No  writer  whaV- 
ever  has  stamped  upon  his  style  a  more  lively  impression  of  his  own 
« haracter.  In  reading  his  works,  we  seem  engaged  in  conversation 
with  him ;  we  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  as 
Rn  author,  but  as  a  man ;  and  contract  a  friendship  for  him.  He  may 
be  classed  as  standing  in  the  middle,  between  a  negligent  simplicity, 
ind  the  highest  degree  of  ornament,  which  this  character  of  style 
a'imits. 

Of  the  latter  of  these,  the  highest,  most  correct,  and  ornamented 
degree  of  the  simple  m^inner,  Mr.  Addison,  is,  beyond  doubt,  in  the 
English  language,  the  most  perfect  example:  and,  therefore,  thoueh 
not  without  some  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the  safest  model  (or 
imitation,  and  the  freest  from  considerable  defects,  which  the  lan- 
guage affords.  Perspicuous  and  pure,  he  is  in  the  highest  degree : 
his  precision,  indeed,  not  very  great,  yet  nearly  as  great  as  the  sub- 
jects which  he  treats  of  require;  the  construction  of  his  sentences 
'  e»sy,  agreeable,  and  commonly  very  musical;  carrying  a  character 
of  smoothness  more  than  of  strength.  In  figurative  language,  he  is 
rich   particularly  in  similes  and  metaphors;  which  are  so  employ 
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edf  as  to  render  his  style  splendid,  without  being  gaudy.  There  is 
uot  the  least  affectation  in  his  manner;  we  see  no  marks  of  labour; 
nothing  forced  or  constrained;  but  great  elegance^joined  with  great 
ease  and  simplicity.  He  is,  in  particular,  distinguished  by  a  charac- 
tec  of  modesty,  and  of  politeness,  which  appears  in  all  his  writinjo. 
No  author  has  a  more  popular  and  insinuating  manner;  and  the  great 
regard  which  he  every  where  shows  for  virtue  and  religion,  recom* 
mends  him  highly.  If  he  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  want  of  strength 
and  precision,  which  renders  his  manner,  though  perfectly  suited  to 
such  essays  as  he  writes  in  the  Spectator,  not  altogether  a  proper  mo- 
del for  any  of  the  higher  and  more  elaborate  kinds  of  composition. 
Though  the  public  have  ever  done  much  justice  to  his  merit,  yet  the 
nature  of  his  merit  has  not  always  been  seen  in  its  true  light;  for, 
though  his  poetry  be  elegant,  he  certainly  bears  a  higher  rank  among 
the  prose  writers,  than  he  is  entitled  to  among  the  poets;  and,  in 
prose,  his  humour  is  of  a  much  higher,  and  more  original  strain,  than 
his  philosophy.  The  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  discovers 
more  genius  than  the  critique  on  Milton. 

Such  authors  as  those,  whose  characters  I  have  been  giving,  one  is 
n<9^'er  tired  of  reading.  There  is'nothing  in  their  manner  that  strains 
or  fatigues  our  thoughts;  we  are  pleased,  without  being  dazzled  by 
thw  lustre.  So  powerful  is  the  charm  of  simplicity,  in  an  author, 
of  real  genius,  that  it  atones  for  many  defects,  and  reconciles  us  to 
many  a  careless  expression.  Hence,  in  all  the  most  excellent  au- 
thors, both  in  prose  and  verse,  the  simple  and  natural  manner  may 
be  always  remarked  ;  although  other  beauties  being  predominant, 
this  forms  not  their  peculiar  and  distinguishing  character.  Thus  Mil- 
ton is  simple  in  the  midst  of  all  his  grandeur ;  and  Demosthenes  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  vehemence.  To  grave  and  solemn  writings, 
simplicity  of  manner  adds  the  more  venerable  air.  Accord  ngly, 
this  has  often  been  remarked  as  the  prevailing  character  throughout 
all  the  sacred  scriptures ;  and,  indeed,  no  other  character  of  style  was 
so  much  suited  to  the  dignity  of  inspiration. 

Of  authors  who,  notwithstanding  many  excellencies,  have  ren- 
dered their  style  much  less  beautiful  by  want  of  simplicity,  I  cannot 
give  a  more  remarkable  example  than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  This  is 
an  author  on  whom  I  have  made  observations  several  times  before, 
ind  shall  now  take  leave  of  him,  with  giving  his  general  character 
under  thi^  head.  Considerable  merit,  doubtless,  he  has.  His 
works  might  be  read  with  profit  for  the  moral  philosophy  which  they 
contain,  had  he  not  filled  them  with  so  many  oblique  and  invidious 
insinuations  against  the  christian  religion;  thrown  out,  too,  with 
so  much  spleen  and  satire,  as  do  no  honour  to  his  memoiy,  either 
as  an  autlior  or  a  man.  His  language  has  many  beauties.  It  is  firm, 
and  supported  in  an  uncommon  degree ;  it  is  rich  and  musical.  No 
English  author,  as  I  formerly  showed,  has  attended  so  much  to  the 
regular  construction  of  his  sentences,  both  with  respect  to  propriety, 
and  with  respect  to  cadence.  All  this  gives  so  much  elegance  and 
pomp  to  his  language,  that  there  is  no  wonder  it  should  havt  0eeo 
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highly  admired  by  some.  It  is  greatly  hurt,  however,  by  perpe- 
tual stiffness  and  affectation.  This  is  its  capital  fault  His  lordship 
can  express  nothing  with  simplicity.  He  seems  to  have  considered 
it  as  vulgar,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  quality,  to  speak 
like  other  men.  Hence  he  is  ever  in  buskins ;  and  dressed  out  with 
magnificent  elegance.  In  every  sentence,  we  see  the  marks  of 
labour  and  art ;  nothing  of  that  ease  which  expresses  a  sentiment 
coming  natural  and  warm  from  the  heart.  Of  figures  and  orna- 
ment of  every  kind,  he  is  exceedingly  fond  y  sometimes  happy  in 
them ;  but  his  fondness  for  them  is  too  visible;  ind  having  once  laid 
hold  of  some  metaphor  or  allusion  that  pleased  him,  he  knows  not 
how  to  part  with  it  What  is  most  wonderful,  he  was  a  professed 
admirer  of  simplicity;  is  always  extolling  it  in  the  ancients,  and 
censuring  the  moderns  for  the  want  of  it;  thoujgh  he  departs  from 
it  himself  as  far  as  any  one  modern  whatever.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
possessed  delicacy  and  refinement  of  taste,  to  a  degree  that  wc 
may  call  excessive  and  sickly;  but  he  had  little  warmth  of  passion; 
few  strong  or  vigorous  feelings,  and  the  coldness  of  his  character, 
led  him  to  that  artificial  and  stately  manner  which  appears  in  his 
writings.  He  was  fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery ;  but  he 
is  far  from  being  happy  in  it  He  attempts  it  often,  but  always 
awkwardly;  he  is  stiff, even  in  his  pleasantry ;  and  laughs  in  form, 
like  an  author,  and  not  like  a  man.* 

From  the  accourtt  which  I  have  given  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  man- 
ner, it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  he  would  mislead  many  who 
blindly  admired  him.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  tribe  of 
imitators,  than  an  author,  who,  with  many  imposing  beauties,  has 
also  some  very  considerable  blemishes.  This  is  fully  exemplified 
in  Mr.  Blackwall,  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Homer, 
the  Letters  on  Mythology,  and  the  Court  of  Augustus;  a  writer  of 
considerable  learning,  and  of  ingenuity  also;  but  infected  with  an 
extravagant  love  of  an  artificial  style,  and  of  that  parade  of  lan- 
guage which  distinguishes  the  Shaftesburean  manner. 

Having  now  said  so  much  to  recommend  simplicity,  or  the  easy 
and  natural  manner  of  writing,  and  having  pointed  out  the  defects 
of  an  opposite  manner;  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject, 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  very  possible  for  an  au- 
tlior  to  write  simply,  and  yet  not  beautifully.  One  may  be  free 
from  affectation,  and  not  have  merit  The  beautiful  simplicity  sup» 
])oses  an  author  to  possess  real  genius;  to  write  with  solidity,  purity, 
and  liveliness  of  imagination.  In  this  case,  the  simplicity  or  unaf- 
fcctedness  of  his  manner,  is  the  crowning  ornament;  it  heighten? 
every  other  beauty;  it  is  the  dress  of  nature,  without  which,  all 
beauties  are  imperfect    But  if  mere  unaffectedness  were  sufficient 

"  It  may  perhapA  be  not  unworthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  the  first  edition  of 
(lis  Inquiry  into  Virtue,  was  published,  surreptitiously,  I  believe,  in  a  separate 
form,  in  the  year  1699;  and  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with:  by  comparing  which, 
with  the  corr«iCted  edition  of  the  same  treatise,  as  it  now  stands  among  his  works, 
we  see  one  of  the  most  curious  ai.d  useful  examples  that  I  know,  of  what  is  cal- 
led UnuB  labor:  the  art  of  polishing  language,  breaking  long  sentences,  and  working 
<tt  an  imp«jrfect  draught  into  a  hig bly  fiidshed  perfomuMoe. 
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to  constitute  the  beauty  of  style,  weak,  trifling,  and  dull  writers 
might  often  lay  claim  to  this  beauty.  And  accordingly  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  pretended  critics,  who  extol  the  dullest  wri- 
ters on  account  of  what  they  call  the  ^chaste  simplicity  of  their 
manner;'  which,  in  truth,  is  no  other  than  the  absence  of  every 
ornament,  through  the  mere  want  of  genius  and  imagination.  We 
must  distinguish,  therefore,  between  that  simplicity  which  accom- 
panies true  genius,  and  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  every 
proper  ornament  of  style,  and  that  which  is  no  other  than  a  careless 
and  a  slovenly  manner.  Indeed^  the  distinction  is  easily  made 
from  the  effect  produced.  The  one  never  fiatils  to  interest  the  rea^ 
der;  the  other  is  insipid  and  tiresome. 

I  proceed  to  mention  one  other  manner  or  character  of  style, 
different  from  any  that  I  have  yet  spoken  of;  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  vehement  This  always  implies 
strength,  and  is  not,  by  any  means,  inconsistent  with  simplicity ; 
but,  in  its  predominant  character,  is  distinguishable  from  either  the 
strong  or  the  simple  manner.  It  has  a  peculiar  ardour;  it  is  a  glow- 
ing styler;  the  language  of  a  man,  whose  imagination  and  passions 
are  heated,  and  strongly  affected  by  what  he  writes;  who  is  there- 
fore negligent  of  lesser  graces,  but  pours  himself  forth  with  the 
rapidity  and  fullness  of  a  torrent.  It  belongs  to  the  higher  kinds  of 
oratory;  and  indeed  is  rather  expected  from  a  man  who  is  speaking, 
than  from  one  who  is  writing  in  his  closet.  The  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes furnish  the  full  and  perfect  example  of  this  species  of 
style. 

Among  English  writers,  the  one  who  has  most  of  this  character, 
though  mixed,  indeed,  with  several  defects,  is  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
Bolingbroke  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  factious  leader;  the  (fe- 
magogue  of  a  popular  assembly.  Accordingly,  the  style  that  runs 
through  all  his  political  writings,  is  that  of  one  declaiming  with 
heat,  rather  than  writing  with  deliberation.  He  abounds  in  rheto- 
rical figures;  and  pours  himself  forth  with  great  impetuosity.  He 
is  copious  to  a  fault;  places  the  same  thought  before  us  in  many 
different  views ;  but  generally  with  life  and  ardour.  He  is  bold 
rather  than  correct ;  a  torrent  that  flows  strong,  but  often  muddy. 
His  sentences  are  varied  as  to  length  and  shortness ;  inclining,  how- 
ever,  most  to  long  periods ;  sometimes  including  parentheses,  and 
frequently  crowding  and  heaping  a  multitude  of  things  upon  one  an- 
other, as  naturally  happens  in  the  warmth  of  speaking.  In  the 
choice  of  his  words,  there  is  great  felicity  and  precision.  In  exact 
construction  of  sentences,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Lord  Shaftesbury ; 
but  greatly  superior  to  him  in  life  and  ease.  Upon  the  whole,  his 
merit  as  a  writer  would  have  been  very  considerable,  if  his  matter 
had  equalled  his  style.  But  while  we  find  much  to  commend 
in  the  latter,  in  the  former,  as  I  before  remarked,  we  can  hardly 
find  any  thing  to  commend.  In  his  reasonings,  for  the  mo^t  part,  he  is 
flimsy  and  false;  in  his  political  writings,  factious;  in  what  he  culls 
his  philosophical  ones,  irreligious  and  sophistical  in  the  highest  d»'- 
gree. 
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(  shall  inmst  no  longer  on  the  different  manners  of  writers^or  the 
general  characters  of  style.  Some  others,  beside  those  which  I  have 
mentioned,  might  be  pointed  out ;  but  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  separate  such  general  considerations  of  the  style  of  an* 
thors  from  their  peculiar  turn  of  sentiment,  which  it  is  not  my 
business,  at  present,  to  criticise.  Conceited  writers,  for  instance, 
discover  their  spirit  so  much  in  their  composition,  that  it  imprints 
on  their  style  a  character  of  pertness;  though  I  confess  it  is  diffi^ 
cult  to  say,  whether  this  can  be  classed  among  the  attributes  of 
style,  or  rather  b  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  thought  In  what- 
ever class  we  rank  it,  all  appearances  of  it  ought  to  be  avoided 
with  care,  as  a  most  disgusting  blemish  in  vvriting.  Under  the  gen- 
eral heads  which  I  have  considered^  I  have  taken  an  opportunity  of 
giving  the  character  of  many  of  the  eminent  classics  in  the  English 
language. 

From  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
to  determine  among  all  these  difierent  manners  of  writing,  what 
is  precisely  the  best,  is  neither  easy,  nor  necessary.  Style  is  a 
field  that  admits  great  latitude.  Its  qualities  in  difierent  authors 
may  be  very  different;  and  yet  in  them  all  beautiful.  Ro<»n  must 
be  left  here  for  genius;  for  that  particular  determination  which 
every  one  receives  from  nature  to  one  manner  of  expression  more 
than  another.  Some  general  qualities,  indeed,  there  are^of  such 
iihportance,  as  should  always,  in  every  kind  of  composition,  be 
kept  in  view ;  and  some  defects  we  should  always  study  to  avoid. 
An  ostentatious,  a  feeble,  a  harsh,  or  an  obscure  style,  for  instance, 
arc  always  faults;  and  perspicuity,  strength,  neatness,  and  sim- 
plicity, are  beauties  to  be  always  aimed  at  But  as  to  the  mixture 
of  all,  or  the  degree  of  predominancy  of  any  one  of  these  good 
qualities,  for  forming  our  peculiar  distinguishing  manner,  no  precise 
rules  can  be  given;  nor  will  I  venture  to  point  out  anyone  model 
as  absolutely  perfect 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  that  I  conclude  these  dissertations 
upon  style,  with  a  few  directions' concerning  the  prefer  method  of 
attaining  a  good  style,  in  general ;  leaving  the  particular  character 
of  that  style  tabe  either  formed  by  the  subject  on  whicii  we  write, 
or  prompted  by  the  bent  of  genius. 

The  first  direction  which  I  give  for  this  purpose,  is,  to  study  clear 
ideas  on  the  subject  concerning  which  we  are  to  write  or  speak.  This 
is  a  direction  which  may  at  fii-st  appear  to  have  small  relation  to 
style.  Its  relation  to  it,  however,  is  extremely  close.  The  founda- 
tioa  of  all  good  style,  is  good  sense,  accompanied  with  a  lively  ima- 
gination. The  style  and  thoughts  of  a  writer  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that,  as  I  have  several  times  hinted,  it  is  frequently  hard  to 
distinguish  tliem.  Wherever  the  impressions  of  things  upon  our 
minds  are  faint  and  indistinct,  or  perplexed  and  confused,  our  style 
in  treating  of  such  things  will  infallibly  be  so  too.  Whereas,  what 
we  conceive  clearly  and  feel  strongly,  we  shall  naturally  express 
with  clearness  and  with  strength.  This,  then,  we  may  be  assured, 
is  a  capital  rule  as  to  style,  to  think  closely  of  the  subject  till  we 
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^ave  attained  a  full  and  distinct  view  of  the  matter  which  ue  are 
tu  clothe  in  words,  till  we  become  warm  and  interested  in  it ;  then 
and  not  till  then,  shall  we  find  expression  begin  to  Bow.  Generally 
speaking,  the  best  and  most  proper  expressions,  are  those  which  a 
ckar  view  of  the  subject  suggests, without  much  labour  or  inquiry 
aftei  them.  This  is  Quinlilian's  observation,  lib.  viii.  c.  1.  'Pie- 
rimque  optima  verba  rebus  eoha^rent,  et  cernuntur  suo  luinine. 
A  i  nos  quaerimus  ilia,  tanquam  lateant,  seque  subducant.  Ita  nun- 
quam  putamus  verba  esse  circa  id  de  quo  dicendum  est ;  sed  ex  aliis 
iocis  petimus,  ct  inventis  vim  afierimus.'* 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  form  a  good  style,  the  frequent 
practice  of  composing  is  indispensably  necessary.  Many  rules  con- 
cerning style  I  have  delivered,  but  no  rules  will  answer  the  end, 
without  exei*cise  and  habit  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  sort  of 
composing  that  will  improve  style.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  that  by  frequent,  careless,  and  hasty  composition,  we  shall  ac- 
quire certainly  a  very  bad  style;  we  shadl  have  more  trouble  after- 
wards in  unlearning  faults,  and  correcting  negligences,  than  if  we 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  eolnposition  at  all.  In  the  beginning, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  write  slowly  and  with  much  care.  Let  the 
facility  and  speed  of  writing,  he  the  fruit  of  longer  practice.  'Mo- 
ram  et  solicitudinera,'  says  Quintilian,with  the  greatest  reason,  1.  x. 
c.  3.  'initiis  impero.  Nam  primum  hoc  constituendum  ac  obtinen- 
dujn  est,  ut  quam  optime  scribamus;  celeritatem  dabit  consuetudo. 
Paulatim  res  facilius  se  ostendent,  verba  respondebunt,  compositio 
prosequetur.  Cuncta  denique  ut  in  familii  bene  instituta  in  officii 
erunt  Summa  h^ec  est  rei ;  ci^o  scribendo  non  fit  ut  bene  scribatur, 
bene  scribendo,  fit  ut  cito.'t 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  there  may  be  an  extreme,  in 
too  great  and  anxious  care  about  words.  '  We  must  not  retard 
the  course  of  thought,  nor  cool  tlie  heat  of  imagination,  by  pausing 
too  long  on  every  word  we  employ.  There  is,  on  certain  occasions, 
a  glow  of  composition  which  should  be  kept  up,  if  we  hope  to  ex- 
press ourselves  happily,  though  at  the  expense  of  allowing  some 
inadvertencies  to  pass.  A  more  severe  examination  of  these  must 
be  left  to  be  the  work  of  correction.  For,  if  the  practice  of  compo* 
sition  be  useful,  the  laborious  work  of  correcting  is  no  less  so:  it  is 
indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  our  reaping  any  benefit  from  the 
babit  of  composition.     What  we  have  written,  should  be  laid  by 

*  <  The  most  proper  wordi  for  the  most  part  adhere  to  t))e  thouglits  wliich  are 
iD  be  eipretsed  by  then,  and  may  be  discovered  as  by  their  owa  light.  But  we 
hint  hfier  them,  as  if  they  were  hidden,  and  only  to  be  fou  d  in  a  comer.  Hence- 
-'nstead  of  conceiving  the  words  to  lie  near  the  subject,  w€  go  in  quest  of  them  to 
some  other  quarter,  and  endcarour  to  give  force  to  the  expressions  we  hare  found 
out.* 

i  '  I  enjoin,  that  such  as  are  beginning  the  practice  of  composition,  write  slowly, 
and  widi  anxious  deliberation.  Their  great  object  at  first  should  be,  to  write  as 
well  an  possible ;  practice  will  enable  ^em  to  write  speedily.  By  degrees,  matter 
will  olfer  kself  still  more  readily  *,  words  will  be  at  Land ;  composition  will  dow ; 
4*very  thing  a»  in  the  arrangement  of  a  well-ordered  family,  will  present  itself  in  iti 
|)roper  place.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this  ;  by  hasty  composition,  we  shall  never 
ocqui]*e  the  art  of  ooraposing  well ;  by  writing  well,  we  shall  come  to  write  speedili; 
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foi  some  little  time^  till  the  ardour  of  composition  be  past^  till  th^ 
fondness  for  the  expressions  we  have  used  be  worn  off,  and  ttie  ex- 
piessions  themselves  be  forgotten;  and  then,  reviewing  our  work 
with  a  cou/  and  critical  eye,  as  if  it  were  the  performance  of  another* 
we  shall  discern  many  imperfections  which  at  first  escaped  us.  Then 
is  the  season  for  pruning  redundances ;  for  weighing  the  arrange- 
ment of  sentences;  for  attending  to  the  juncture  and  connecting 
particles;  and  bringing  style  into  a  regular,  correct,  and  suppoiled 
form.  This  ^  Limas  Labor/  must  be  submitted  to  by  all  who  would 
communicate  their  thoughts  with  proper  advantage  to  others ;  and 
some  practice  in  it  will  soon  sharpen  their  eye  to  the  most  necessary 
objects  of  attention,  and  render  it  a  much  more  easy  and  practicable 
work  than  might  at  first  be  imagined. 

In  the  third  place,  with  respect  to  the  assistance  that  is  to  be  gain- 
ed from  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  ought  to  render 
ourselves  well  acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  best  authors.  This 
is  requisite  both  in  order  to  form  a  just  taste  in  style,  and  to  supply 
us  with  a  full  stock  of  words  on  every  subject.  In  reading  authors 
with  a  view  to  style,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  pecuharities  of 
their  different  manners ;  and  in  this,  and  former  lectures,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  suggest  several  things  that  may  be  useful  in  this  view. 
I  know  no  exercise  that  will  be  found  more  useful  for  acquiring 
a  proper  style,  than  to  translate  some  passages  from  an  emin(>nt  En- 
glish author,  into  our  own  words.  What  I  mean  is,  to  take,  for  in- 
stance, some  page  of  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  Spectators,  and  read  it 
carefully  over  two  or  three  times,  till  we  have  got  a  firm  hold  of  the 
thoughts  contained  in  it;  then  to  lay  aside  the  book;  to  attempt  to 
write  out  the  passage  from  memory,  in  the  best  way  we  can;  and 
having  done  so,  next  to  open  the  book,  and  compare  what  we  have 
written  with  the  style  of  the  author.  Such  an  exercise  will,  by  com 
parison,  show  us  where  the  defects  of  our  style  lie;  will  lead  us  to 
the  proper  attentions  for  rectifying  them;  and,  among  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  same  thought  may  be  expressed,  w  ill  make  us 
perceive  that  which  is  the  most  beautiful.     Bui, 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  must  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  a  ser- 
vile imitation  of  any  author  whatever.  This  is  always  dangerous. 
It  hampers  genius ;  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  stiff  manner ;  and  those 
ivho  are  given  to  close  imitation,  generally  imitate  an  author's  faults 
as  well  as  his  beauties.  No  man  will  ever  become  a  good  writer  or 
speaker,  who  has  not  some  degree  of  confidence  to  follow  his  own 
genius.  We  ought  to  beware,  in  particular,  of  adopting  any  authi  »r's 
noted  phrases,  or  transcribing  passages  from  him.  Such  a  habit  will 
prove  fatal  to  all  genuine  composition.  Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have* 
something  that  is  our  own,  though  of  moderate  beauty,  than  to  affect 
to  shine  in  borrowed  ornaments,  which  will,  at  last,  betray  the  uttcx 
poverty  of  our  genius.  On  these  heads  of  composing,  correcting, 
reading,  and  imitating,  I  advise  every  student  of  oratory  to  consult 
what  Quintilian  has  delivered  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Institutions, 
where  he  will  find  a  variety  of  excellent  observations  and  directions* 
that  well  deserve  attention. 
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In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  obvious,  but  material  rule,  with  ies])ect 
to  style,  thai  we  always  study  to  adapt  it  to  the  subject,  and  also  to  the 
capacity  of  our  hearers,  if  we  are  to  speak  in  public*  Nothing  me- 
rits the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  which  is  not  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  to  the  last 
degree  awkward  and  absurd,  to  attempt  a  poetical  florid  style,  on 
occasions  when  it  should  be  our  business  only  to  argue  and  reason; 
or  to  speak  with  elaborate  pomp  of  expression,  before  persons  who 
comprehend  nothing  of  it,  and  who  can  only  stare  at  our  unseasona- 
ble  magnificence.  These  are  defects  not  so  much  in  point  of  style, 
as,  what  is  much  worse,  in  point  of  common  sense.  When  we  begin 
to  write  or  speak,  we  ought  previously  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at;  to  keep  this  steadily  in  our  view, 
and  to  suit  our  style  to  it  If  we  do  not  sacrifice  to  this  great  object 
every  ill-timed  ornament  that  may  occur  to  our  fancy,  we  are  unpar- 
donable ;  and  though  children  and  fools  may  admire,  men  of  sense 
will  laugh  at  us  and  our  style. 

In  the  last  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the  S!  bject  without  this  admo- 
nition, that  in  any  case,  and  on  any  occasion,  attention  to  style  must 
not  engross  us  so  much,  as  to  detract  from  a  higher  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  the  thoughts.  *Curam  verborum,'  says  the  great  Roman  cri- 
tic, 'rerum  volo  esse  solicitudinem.'*  A  direction  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  the  present  taste  of  the  age  in  writing,  seems  to  lean  more  to 
style  than  to  tliought.  It  is  much  easier  to  dress  up  trivial  and  com- 
mon sentiments  with  some  beauty  of  expression,  than  to  afford  a  fund 
of  vigorous,  ingenious,  and  useful  thoughts.  The  latter,  requires 
true  genius ;  the  former  may  be  attained  by  industry,  with  the  help 
of  very  superficial  parts.  Hence,  we  find  so  many  writers  frivolously 
rich  in  style,  but  wretchedly  poor  in  sentiment.  The  public  ear  is 
now  so  much  accustomed  to  a  correct  and  ornamented  style,  that 
no  writer  can,  with  safety,  neglect  the  study  of  it.  But  he  is  a 
contemptible  one  who  does  not  look  to  soniething  beyond  it:  who 
docs  not  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  his  matter,  and  employ  such 
ornaments  of  style  to  recommend  it,  as  are  manly,  not  foppish  ; 
*Majore  animo,'  says  the  writer  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted,  *ag- 
gredienda  est  eloquentia;  quae  si  toto  corpore  valet,  ungues  polire,  et 
capilUim  componere,  non  existimabit  ad  curam  suam  pertinere.  Or- 
natus  et  virilis  et  fortis  et  sanctus  sit^  nee  efieminatam  levitatem,  et 
fuco  ementitum  colorem  amet;  sanguine  et  viribus  niteat't 


*  «  To  yocr  ezpressionf  be  attentJTe :  but  about  your  matter  be  solicitous.' 
j  *  A  higher  spirit  ought  to  animate  those  who  study  eloquence.  They  ought  to 
consult  the  health  and  soundness  of  the  whole  body,  rather  than  bend  their  atten- 
tion to  such  trifling  objects  as  paring  the  nails,  and  dressing  the  hair.  Let  oma« 
mput  be  manly  and  chaste,  without  effeminate  gayety,  or  artificial  colouring ;  lei 
U  shine  with  the  glow  of  health  and  ttrength.' 
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Or  what  kinds  of  stylo  did  our  au- 
thor treat  in  the  last  ledture?  With 
relation  to  what,  was  style  also  consi- 
dered? Under  what  other  character 
JB  he  next  to  consider  style?  Of  simpli- 
city, when  applied  to  writing,  what  is 
observed?  To  what,  chieiiy,  has  this 
been  owing ;  and  what  is,  consequent- 
ly, necessary?  How  many  different  ac- 
eeptations  of  it  may  we  remark ;  and 
what  is  the  first?  Repeat  the  precept 
of  Horace,  in  reference  to  this.  By 
what  examples  is  the  nature  of  this 
simplicity  illustrated  ?  In  this  sense,  it 
is  the  same  with  what  ?  What  is  the 
second  acceptation  in  which  simplicity 
is  taken  ?  What  are  simple  thouj^hts  ? 
Of  refinement  in  writing,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Thus,  what  should  we  natu- 
rally say  ?  In  these  two  sensee^  to  what 
has  simplicity  no  proper  reli-  don?  To 
what  does  simplicity,  in  the  ciiird  sense, 
stand  opposed?  What  illustration  of 
this  is  given  ?  With  whca  does  simple 
style,  in  this  sense,  coincide ;  and  what 
follows?  What  does  simplicity,  in  the 
fourth  sense,  particularly  respect? 
From  what  is  simplicity,  m  this,  quite 
difierent ;  and  with  what  is  it  compati- 
ble ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ? 
To  what  does  this  simplicity  stand  op- 
posed; and  what  is  it  considered?  How 
does  a  writer  of  simplicity  express  him- 
self? How  does  Horace  describe  it?  Of 
his  expressbn,  what  is  observed;  and 
in  his  style,  what  do  you  see  ?  Of  his 
expression,  fibres,  and  fancy,  what  is 
remarked  ?  What,  also,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  character  of  style; 
and  why?  What  says  Cicero?  What 
is  the  great  advantage  of  simplicity  of 
style  ?  What  disadvantages  have  more 
studied  and  artificial  manners  of  wri- 
ting ?  But  reading  an  author  of  simpli- 
city, is  like  what  ?  By  what  French 
term  is  the  highest  degree  of  this  sim- 
plicity expressed  ?  What  docs  it  always 
express?  What  is  the  best  account 
that  can  be  given  of  it  ?  Where  are 
man]^  examples  of  it  to  be  found;  and 
how  is  this  to  be  understood  ?  With  re- 
spect to  simplicity  m  general,  what 
n  ay  we  remark  ?  How  does  this  hap- 
pen? Hence,  what  follows?  Among 
tlie  Greeks,  and  also  among  uhe  Ro- 
mans, what  individuals  were  distin- 
flTuished  for  it?  Repeat  the  passage 
here  introduced  from  Terence's  Andria  ? 
Of  this   passage,  what  is  observed  ? 


ner;  and  how  has  he  long  been  ad- 
mired ?  Of  his  eloquence,  what  is  ob> 
served ;  and  why  ?  What  is  said  of  hw 
style  ?  But  notwithstanding  these  do- 
foots,  what  will  ever  recommend  him 
to  high  regard ;  and  as  what?  What 
was  before,  observed  on  simplir.ity  o^ 
mcmner  ?  But  how  far  may  tliis  sim- 
pUcity  sometimes  be  carried  1  h\  sim- 
plicity, how  does  Sir  William  Temple 
compare  with  Tillotson  ?  Of  his  style 
and  manner,  what  is  observed ;  and  on 
his  style,  what  is  stamped  ?  What  ef- 
fect is  produced  in  reading  his  works? 
How  may  he  be  classed  ?  Of  Mr.  Ad- 
dison's style,  what  is  observed;  and. 
therefore,  wnat  follows  ?  Of  his  perspi- 
cuity, purity,  and  precision,  and  also  of 
the  construction  of  his  sentences  what 
is  remarked  ?  How  is  he  in  figura- 
tive language;  and  what  is  said  of 
his  manner  ?  By  what  is  he  particu- 
larly distinguished?  Of  his  maimer, 
what  is  observed;  and  what  recom- 
mends him  highly  ?  If  in  any  tiling,  in 
what  does  he  ftiil;  and  what  is  tha 
consequence  ?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  his  merit  has  not  always 
been  seen  in  its  true  li£rht;  and  what 
illustration  is  given  ?  Why  is  one  never 
tired  of  reading  such  authors  as  those 
whose  characters  our  author  has  been 
giving  ?  Of  the  charm  of  simplicity  in 
an  author  of  real  geniu&  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Hence,  wlmt  follows?  What 
examples  are  given  ?  What  is  the  ef- 
fect or  simplicity  in  grave  and  solemn 
writings?  Accordingly,  of  what  wri- 
tings has  this  oflen  been  remarked  to 
be  Uie  prevailing  character ;  and  why  ? 
Of  whar  is  I^rd  Shaflesbury  a  r^ 
markable  example?  Were  it  not  for 
what,  mighi  his  works  be  read  with 
profit,  for  the  mora^  philosophy  which 
they  contain  ?  Of  his  language,  and  of 
his  sentences,  what  is  observed  ?  Wlies 
is  the  efiect  of  all  this?  What  is  his 
capital  fault?  How  is  this  *Bmark  i^ 
lustrated  ?  Of  his  figiires  and  orna- 
ments of  every  kind,  wnat  is  observed  ? 
Of  him,  what  is  most  wonderful  ?  To 
what  degree  did  he  possess  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  taste  ?  But  what  re- 
mark follows  ?  Of  his  wit  and  raiUery, 
what  is  observed  ? 

From  the  account  given  of  Lord 
Shailesbury's  manner,  what  may  ea- 
sily be  imagined?  Wnat  remark  fol- 
IrvfVB?  In  whom  is  this  fully  exempli fi- 


What  shall  we  next  consider  ?  What  is  ed ;  and  what  is  said  of  him  ?  After  all 
the  great  beauty  of  Tillotson's  man- '  thai  has  been  said,  what  is  It  necesa- 
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17  to  obeerve  ?  From  what  may  one  be 
free,  and  not  have  merit?  AVnat  does 
the  beautiful  simplicity  suppose?  In 
thib  case,  what  is  the  crowmnj^  oraa- 
ment;  and  what  is  its  e£fect?  Butif 
mere  unafiectedness  were  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  beauty  of  style,  what 
consequence  would  follow?  And  ac- 
cordingly, with  what  do  we  frequently 
meet?  Between  what,  therefore,  must 
wre  dtstinguish  ?  Whe^  different  effects 
do  they  produce?  To  mention  what, 
does  our  author  now  proceed  ?  What 
does  this  alwajrs  imply ;  &nd  with  what 
is  it  noc  inconsistent?  But  from  what, 
in  its  predominant  character,  is  it  dis- 
tinguishable? Describe  it  To  what 
does  it  belong;  and  from  whom  is  it 
expected  ?  Wnere  do  we  find  a  perfect 
example  of  it  ?  Who,  amonff  KnglLdh 
writers,  has  the  most  of  this  cnaracter? 
For  what  was  he,  by  nature,  formed ; 
and  accordingly,  what  follows?  With 
what  does  he  abound ;  and  of  his  copi- 
ousnesB,  what  is  observed?  What  re- 
mark follows?  Of  his  sentences,  what 
is  observed  ?  In  the  choice  of  his  words, 
and  in  the  exact  construction  of  his 
sentences,  what  is  observed?  Under 
what  circumstances  would  his  merit, 
aa  a  writen  be  very  considerable? 
But,  what  follows?  Why  will  our  au- 
tlior  no  longer  insist  on  the  different 
manners  of  writers,  or  the  ^neral  cha- 
racters of  stjrle?  How  ip  this  illustrated 
from  conceited  writers?  In  whatever 
class  we  rank  it,  what  is  said  of  it  ? 
Under  the  general  heads,  which  has 
been  considered,  what  has  been  done  ? 
From  what  has  been  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, what  may  be  inferred ;  and  why  ? 
Here,  for  what  must  room  be  leit? 
What  remark  follows ;  and  how  is  it 
illustrated  ?  But  for  what  can  no  pre- 
ciae  rule  be  given  ?  To  conclude  these 
dissertations  upon  style  in  what  man- 
ner, will  be  more  to  our  purpose?  What 

18  tne  first  direction  given  for  this  pu^ 
pose?  How  is  the  necessity  of  this  dV ' 
rection  illustrated?  On  tne  intimate 
connexion  between  the  style  and 
thoughts  of  a  good  writer,  what  has 
several  times  been  hinted  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated?  What,  then,  may  we  be 
assured,  is  a  capital  rule,  as  to  style  ? 
Generally  speaking,  what  are  the  best 
and  most  proper  expressions  ?  Repeat 
wha  Quintihan  says  on  this  subject 
In  the  second  place,  in  srder  to  form  a 
iFood  style,  what  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary? What  remark  fo&ows?  At 
(he  Kuna  thoe.  what  is  observed  ? 


What  wUl  be  the  effect  of  writing  fre- 
quently, carelessly  and  hastily;  and 
what  remarks  follow?  What  says 
Quintilian,  with  the  greatest  reason  ? 
What  must  we,  however,  observe ;  and 
why  ?  Why  must  a  more  severe  ex- 
amination of  these  be  lefl  to  oorrectbn? 
What  disposition  should  we,  for  a  short 
time,  make  of  what  we  have  written  ? 
Then  is  the  season  for  what  ?  Of  the 
LimcB  Labor  J  what  is  observed  ?  In 
the  third  place,  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sistance that  is  to  be  yarned  from  the 
writing  of  others,  what  is  obvious? 
Why  IS  this  requisite  ?  In  reading  aa 
thors  with  a  view  to  style,  to  what 
should  attention  be  given  ?  In  acquir- 
ing a  proper  style,  what  exercise  is 
very  useful  ?  By  that,  what  does  our 
author  mean  ?  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  such  an  exercise  ?  But.  in  the  fourth 
place,  what  caution  is  ^ven?  Of  this, 
what  is  observed?  What  man  wili 
never  become  a  good  writer  or  speak- 
er? W^hat  should  we  particularly 
avoid  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  such  a 
habit ;  and  what  is  infinitely  better  ? 
On  these  heads,  to  do  what  is  every 
student  of  oratory  advised  ?  In  the  film 
place,  what  is  an  obvious,  but  materia] 
rule,  with  respect  to  style  ?  How  is  the 
necessity  of  this  rule  nilly  illustrated  ? 
When  we  begin  to  write  or  speak,  what 
ou^ht  we  previously  to  fix  in  our  minds? 
What  must  we  sacrifice  to  this  ?  In  the 
last  place,  what  admonition  is  given? 
What  says  the  Roman  critic  on  this 
subject  ?  Why  is  this  direction,  at  pre- 
sent, particularly  necessaiy  ?  How  is 
this  remark  fully  illustrated  ?  To  what 
is  the  public  now  much  accustomed? 
What  remark  fbllowB?  What  sajns  the 
writer  whom  our  author  has  so  oflen 
quoted  ? 

ANALYSI& 
L  Simplicity  of  stjrle. 

A.  simplicity  of  composition. 

B.  Simplicity  of  thought 
a  Simplicity  in  oppoeitioQ  to  too  modi 

ornament 
D.  Simplicity  in  the  ezprcsrion. 

a.  Instances  among  the  ancients  aiid 
the  modems. 
2-  The  vehement  style. 
3.  Directions  for  attaining  a  good  style. 
▲.  We  should  study  diear  ideas  on  the 

subject 
B.  We  should  compose  frequently, 
c.  We  should  be  familiar  with  Uie  best 

authors. 
D.  We  should  avoid  servile  Imitation. 
X.  We  should  adapt  our  style  totbe  sul> 

ject. 
F.  We  should  attend  leas  to  oar  style 

than  to  our  thoughts. 


(«16) 

LECTURE  XX. 

CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  MR. 
ADDISON,  IN  No.  411  OF  THE  SPECTATOR, 

I  HAVE  insisted  fully  on  the  subject  of  iangu&ge  and  style,  both 
because  it  is,  in  itself,  of  great  importance,  and  because  it  is  more 
capable  of  being  ascertained  by  precise  rule,  than  several  other  parts 
of  composition.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  style  of  some  good  au- 
thor will  tend  further  to  illustrate  the  subject;  as  it  will  suggest  ob- 
servations which  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  make,  and  will  show,  in 
the  most  practical  light,  the  use  of  those  which  I  have  made, 

Mr.  Addison  is  the  author  whom  I  have  choseii  for  this  purpose. 
The  Spectator,  of  which  his  papers  are  the  chief  ornament,  is  a  book 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  which  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly.  The  good  sense,  and  good  writing,  the  useful  morality,  and 
the  admirable  vein  of  humour  which  abound  in  it,  render  it  one  of 
those  standard  books  which  have  done  the  greatest  honour  to  the 
English  nation.  I  have  formerly  given  the  general  character  of  Mr. 
Addison's  style  and  manner,  as  natural  and  unaffected, easy  and  polite, 
and  full  of  those  graces  which  a  flowery  imagination  diffuses  over  wri- 
ting. At  the  same  time,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  writers  in 
the  language,  he  is  not  the  most  correct ;  a  circumstance  which  ren- 
ders his  composition  the  more  proper  to  be  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent criticism.  The  free  and  flowing  manner  of  this  amiable  writer 
sometimes  led  him  into  inaccuracies,  which  the  more  studied  cir- 
cumspection and  care  of  far  inferior  writers  have  taught  them  to 
avoid.  Remarking  his  beauties,  therefore,  which  I  shall  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  do,  as  I  proceed,  I  must  also  point  out  his  negli- 
gences and  defects.  Without  a  free,  impartial  discussion,of  both  the 
&ults  and  beauties  which  occur  in  his  composition,  it  is  evident,  this 
piece  of  criticism  would  be  of  no  service;  and,  from  the  freedom 
whichi  uscrin  criticising  Mr.  Addison's  style,  none  can  imagine  that 
I  mean  to  depreciate  his  writings,  after  having  repeatedly  declared 
the  high  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  them.  The  beauties  of  this 
author  are  so  many,  and  the  general  character  of  his  style  is  so  ele- 
gant and  estimable,  that  the  minute  imperfections  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  point  out,  are  but  like  thott  spots  in  the  sun, which  may  be 
discovered  by  the  assistance  of  ar^but  which  have  no  effect  in  ob* 
Bcuring  its  lustre.  It  is,  indeed,  my  judgment,  that  what  Quintilian 
applies  to  Cicero,  '  llle  se  profecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero  valde  place- 
bit,'  may,  with  justice,  be  applied  to  Mr.  Addison ;  that  to  be  higti- 
y  pleased  with  his  manner  of  writing,  is  the  criterion  of  one's  havinf^ 
acquired  a  good  taste  in  English  style.  The  paper  on  which  we  arc% 
now  to  enter,  is  No.  411,  the  first  of  his  celebrated  Essays  on  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Spectator. 
It  begins  thus:  • 
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*  Our  sight  is  the  <nost  perfect,  and  most  delightful,  of  all  our 


senses.' 


This  is  an  excellent  introductory  sentence.     It  is  clear,  precise, 
and  simple.    The  author  lays  down,  m  a  few  plain  words,  the  propo- 
sition which  he  is  going  to  illustrate  throughout  the  rest  of  the  para 
graph.     In  this  manner,  we  should  always  set  out    A  first  sentence 
should  seldom  be  a  long,  and  never  an  intricate  one. 

He  might  have  said,  *  ( Jur  sight  is  the  most perfect^and  the  most  de- 
light/ul,^  But  he  has  judged  better,  in  omitting  to  repeat  the  article 
the.  For  the  repetition  of  it  is  proper,  chiefly  when  we  intend  to 
point  out  the  objects  of  which  we  speak,  as  distinguished  from,  or 
contrasted  with,  ekch  other;  and  when  we  want  that  the  reader's  at^ 
tention  should  rest  on  that  distinction.  For  instance ;  had  Mr.  Ad- 
dison intended  to  say,  that  our  sight  is  at  once  the  most  delightful^ 
and  the  moat  useful^  of  all  our  senses,  the  article  might  then  have 
been  repeated  with  propriety,  as  a  clear  and  strong  distmction  would 
have  been  conveyed.  But,as  between /i«:/cc/  and  delightful  there  is 
less  contrast,  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  repetition.  It  would 
have  had  no  other  effect,  but  to  add  a  word  unnecessarily  to  the  sen- 
tence.    He  proceeds: 

<  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with 
its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  in  action, 
without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.' 

This  sentence  deserves  attention,  as  remarkably  harmonious,  dnd 
well  constructed.  It  possesses,  indeed,  almost  all  the  properties  of  a 
perfect  sentence.  It  is  entirely  perspicuous.  It  is  loaded  with  no 
su  perfiuous  or  unnecessary  words.  For,  tired  or  satiated^  towards  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  are  not  used  for  synonymous  terms.  They  con- 
vey distinct  ideas,  and  refer  to  different  members  of  the  period ; 
that  this  sense  continues  the  longest  in  action  without  being  tiredj 
that  is,  without  being  fatigued  with  its  action ;  and  also,  without  being 
satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  That  quality  of  a  good  sentence, 
which  I  termed  its  unity,  is  here  perfectly  preserved.  It  is  our 
sight  of  which  he  speaks.  This  is  the  object  carried  through  the 
sentence,  and  presented  to  us,  in  every  member  of  it,  by  those  verbs, 
/f /&,  converses,  continues,  to  each  of  which  it  is  clearly  the  nomina- 
tive. Those  capital  words  are  disposed  of  in  the  most  proper  places ; 
and  that  uniformity  is  maintained  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
which  suits  the  unity  of  the  object 

Observe,  too,  the  music  of  the  period ;  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, each  of  which,  agreeable  to  a  rule  I  formerly  mentioned,  grows 
and  rises  above  the  other  in  sound,  till  the  sentence  is  conducted,  at 
lost,  to  one  of  the  most  melodious  closes  which  our  language  admits ; 
without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  Enjoy- 
ments is  a  word  of  length  and  dignity,  exceedingly  proper  for  a  close 
which  is  designed  to  be  a  musical  one.  The  harmony  is  the  more  hap- 
py, as  this  disposition  of  the  members  of  the  period  which  suits  the 
sound  so  well,  is  no  less  just  and  proper  with  i  espect  to  the  sense.  It 
follows  the  order  of  nature^    First,  we  have  the  variety  of  objects 
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mentioned,  which  sight  furnishes  to  the  mind ;  next,  we  have  the 
action  of  sight  on  those  objects ;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  time  and 
continuance  cf  its  action.  No  order  could  be  more  natural  and 
happy. 

This  sentence  has  still  another  beauty.  It  is  figurative,  without 
being  too  much  sc  for  the  subject.  A  metaphor  runs  through  it. 
The  sense  of  sight  is,  in  some  degree,  personified.  We  are  told  of 
its  conversing  with  its  objects;  and  of  its  nothQin^tired  or  satiated 
with  its  enjoyments;  all  which  expressions  are  plain  allusions  to  the 
actions  and  feelings  of  men.  This  is  that  slight  sort  of  personifica- 
tion which,  without  any  appearance  of  boldness,  and  without  elevat- 
ing the  fancy  much  above  its  ordinary  state,  renders  discourse 
picturesque,  and  leads  us  to  conceive  the  author's  meaning  more 
distinctly,  by  clothing  abstract  ideas,  in  some  degree,  with  sensible 
colours.  Mr.  Addison  abounds  with  this  beauty  of  style  beyond 
most  authors;  and  the  sentence  which  we  have  been  considering,  i^ 
very  expressive  of  his  manner  of  writing.  There  is  no  blemish  in 
it  whatever,  unless  that  a  strict  critic  might  perhaps  object,  that  the 
epithet  lai^ge^  which  he  applies  to  variety — the  largest  variety  of 
ideas,  is  an  epithet  more  commonly  applied  to  extent  than  to  num- 
ber. It  is  plain,  that  he  here  employed  it  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
the  word  great,  which  occurs  immediately  afterwards. 

<  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extension, 
shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and  confined  in 
its  operations,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular 
objects.' 

This  sentence  is  by  no  means  so  happy  as  the  former.  It  is,  in* 
deed,  neither  clear  nor  elegant  Extension  and  shape  can,  with 
no  propriety,  be  called  ideas  ;  they  ai*e  properties  of  matter.  Nei- 
ther is  it  accurate,  even  according  to  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy,  (with 
which  our  author  seems  here  to  have  puzzled  himself,}  to  speak  of 
any  sense  giving  us  a  notion  qf  ideas;  our  senses  give  us  the  ideas 
themselves.  The  meaning  would  have  been  much  more  clear,  if 
the  author  had  expressed  himself  thus :  ^  The  sense  of  feeling  can, 
indeed,  give  us  the  idea  of  extension,  figure,  and  all  the  other 
properties  of  matter  which  are  perceived  by  the  eye,  except  co- 
lours.' 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  still  more  embarrassed.  For 
what  meaning  can  we  make  of  the  sense  oi  feeling,  being  confined 
in  its  operation,  to  the  number,  hulk,  and  distance,  of  its  particular 
objects?  Surely,  every  sense  is  confined,  as  much  as  the  sense  of 
feeling,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  cAvn  objects. 
Sight  and  feeling  are,  in  this  respect,  perfectly  on  a  level ;  neither 
of  them  can  extend  beyond  its  own  objects.  .The  turn  of  expres- 
sion  is  so  inaccurate  here,  that  one  would  be  apt  to  suspect  two  words 
to  have  been  omitted  m  the  printing,  which  were  originally  in  Mr. 
Addison's  manuscript ;  because  the  insertion  of  them  would  render  the 
tense  much  more  intelligible  and  clear.  These  two  words  are,  with 
regard : — it  is  ver^  much  straitened  %nd  confined  in  its  operations^ 
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with  regard  to  the  number  ^  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular  ob* 
iects.  The  meaaing  then  would  be,  that  feeling  is  moie  limited 
than  sight  «n  this  respect;  that  it  is  confined  to  a  narrower  circle,  to 
a  smaller  Dumber  of  objects. 

The  epithet  j^ar/icu/ar,  applied  to  objects^  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
^^nfence,  is  redundant,  and  conveys  no  meaning  whatever.  Mr. 
Addison  seems  to  have  used  it  in  place  oi  peculiar,  as  indeed  he 
does  often  in  other  passages  of  his  writings.  But  particular  and  pe^ 
euliar,  though  they  are  too  often  confounded,  are  words  of  dif* 
ferent  import  from  each  other.  Particular  stands  opposed  to  gtne^ 
ral;  peculiar  stands  apposed  to  what  is  possessed  in  common  with 
oihers.  Particular ,  expresses  what,  in  the  logical  style,  is  called 
species;  peculiar,  what  is  called  differentia.  Its  peculiar  ohjtcts, 
would  have  signified,  in  this  place,  the  objects  of  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  the  objects  of  any  other  sense;  and 
would  have  had  more  meaning  than  its  particular  objects  ;  though, 
in  truth,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  epithet  was  requisite.  It  was 
sufiicient  to  have  said  simply,  its  objects. 

^  Our  sight  seems  designed  to  supply  all  these  defects,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  more  delicate  and  difiusive  kind  of  touch,  that 
spreads  itself  over  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends 
the  largest  figures,  and  brings  into  our  reach  some  of  the  most  ro- 
mote  parts  of  the  universe.'  * 

Here  again  the  author's  style  returns  upon  us  in  all  its  beauty. 
This  is  a  sentence  distinct,  graceful,  well  arranged,  and  highly  mu- 
sical. In  the  lattef*  part  of  it,  it  is  constructed  with  three  members, 
which  are  formed  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  second 
sentence,  on  which  I  bestowed  so  much  praise.  The  construction  i? 
so  similar,  that  if  it  had  followed  immediately  after  it,  we  should 
have  been  sensible  of  a  faulty  monotony.  But  the  interposition  of 
another  sentence  between  them,  prevents  this  effect 

'  It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination  with  its  ideas ; 
so  that  by  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  fancy,  (which  I  shall 
use  promiscuously,)  I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects, 
either  when  we  have  them  act&ally  in  our  view;  or  when  we  call 
up  their  ides^  into  our  minds  by  pamtings,  statues,  descriptions, 
or  any  the  like  occasion.' 

In  place  of,  //  is  thi9  sense  which  furnishes,  the  author  might  have 
said  more  shortly,  ^Uiis  sense  furnisher.  But  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion which  he  has  used,  is  here  more  proper.  This  sort  of  fuH  and 
ample  assertion,  it  is  thif  which,  is  fit  to  be  used  when  a  proposition 
of  importance  is  laid  down,  to  which  we  seek  to  call  the  reader's 
attention.  It  is  like  pointing  with  the  hand  at  the  object  of  which 
we  speak.  The  parenthesis  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  which 
I  shall  use  promiscuously,  is  not  clear.  He  ought  to  have  said, 
terms  which  /shall  usepromiscuouslt/;  as  the  vei  b  use  relates  not  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  but  to  the  terms  of  fancy  and 
imagination,  which  he  was  to  employ  as  synonymous,  ./f/iy  the 
like  occasion.  To  call  a  painting  or  a  statue  an  occasion,  is  not  a  hap- 
py expression,  nor  ii  it  very  proper  to  speak  o{  calling  up  ideas  bjf 
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cecasians.  The  common  phrase,  any  such  meanSy  would  have  been 
more  natural. 

'We  cannot  indeed  have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did 
not  make  its  first  entrance  through  the  sight;  but  we  have  the 
power  of  retaining,  altering,  and  com|K>unding  tiiose  images  which 
we  have  once  received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision 
that  are  most  agreeable  to  the  imagination ;  for,  by  this  faculty,  a 
man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes 
and  landscapes  more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  nature.' 

It  may  be  of  use  to  remark,  that  in  one  member  of  this  sentence, 
there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  syntax.  It  is  very  proper  to  say,  altering 
and  compounding  those  images  which  we  have  once  received,  into  all 
the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision.  But  we  can  with  no  propriety  say, 
retaining  them  into  all  the  varieties;  and  yet,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  words  are  ranged,  this  construction  is  unavoidable- 
For  retainingy  alteringy  and  compounding,  are  participles,  each  of 
which  equally  refers  to,  and  governs,  the  subsequent  noun,  those 
images;  and  that  noun  again  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  fol- 
lowing preposition,  into.  This  instance  shows  the  importance  ol 
carefully  attending  to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax;  when  so 
pure  a  writer  as  Mr.  Addisoc  could,  through  inadvertence,  be  guilty 
of  such  an  error.  The  con^ruction  might  easily  have  been  recti- 
fied, by  disjoining  the  participle  retaining  from  the  other  two  parti- 
ciples, in  this  way:  ^We  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  and 
compounding  those  images  which  we  have  once  received ;  and  of 
forming  them  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision.'  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sentence  is  clear  and  elegant. 

'  There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  which  are  employ- 
ed in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense,  than  those  of  the 
fancy  and  the  imagination.' 

There  at  */ew  words — which  are  employed.  It  had  been  better,  if 
our  author  here  had  said  more  simply,  few  words  in  the  English 
language  are  employed.  M  r.  Addison,  whose  style  is  of  the  free  and 
full,  rather  than  the  nervous  kind,^deals,  on  all  occasions,  in  this 
extended  sort  of  phraseology.  But  it  is  proper  only  when  some  as- 
sertion of  consequence  is  advanced,  and  which  can  bear  an  empha- 
sis; such  as  that  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  former  paragraph.  On 
other  occasions,  these  little  words,  it  is,  and  there  are,  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  redundant  and  enfeebling.  Those  of  the  fancy  and  the 
imagination.  The  article  ought  to  have  been  omitted  here.  As  he 
does  not  mean  the  powers  oi  the  fancy  and  the  imagination,  but  the 
words  only,  the  article  certainly  had  no  proper  place;  neither,  in- 
deed, was  there  any  occasion  for  the  other  two  words,  those  of 
Better  if  the  sentence  had  run  thjs:  'Few  words  in  the  English 
language  are  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense, 
than  faacy  and  imagination.' 

'  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  and  determine  the  notion 
of  these  two  words,  as  I  intend  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  thread  ol 
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my  following  speculations,  that  the  reader  may  conceive  rightly 
vvliat  is  the  subject  which  I  proceed  upon.' 

Though^x  and  determine  may  appear  synonymous  words,  yet  a 
diiferetce  between  them  may  be  remarked,  and  they  may  be  view- 
ed, as  applied  here,  with  peculiar  delicacy.  The  author  had  just 
«aid,  that  the  words  of  which  he  is  speaking  were  loose  and  uncir- 
eumscribed.  Fix  relates  to  the  first  of  these,  determine  to  the  last. 
We  fix  what  is  loose  ;  that  is,  we  confine  the  word  to  its  proper  place, 
that  it  may  not  fluctuate  in  our  imagination,  and  pass  from  one  idea 
to  another ;  and  we  determine  what  is  uncircumacribedy  that  is,  we  as- 
certain its  termini  or  limits,  we  draw  the  circle  round  it,  that  we  may 
see  its  boundaries.  For  we  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of  a  word. 
or  indeed  of  any  other  thing  clearly,  till  we  see  its  limits,  and  know 
how  far  it  extends.  These  two  words,  therefore,  have  grace  and 
beauty  as  they  are  here  applied;  though  a  writer,  more  frugal  of 
words  than  Mr.  Addison,  would  have  preferred  the  single  word 
ascertainfWhich  conveys,  without  any  n^etaphor,  the  import  of  them 
both. 

The  notion  of  these  voordsy  is  somewhat  of  a  harsh  phrase,  at  least 
not  so  commonly  used,  as  the  meaning  of  these  words  ;'-as  /intend 
to  make  use  of  them  in  the  threadofmy  speculations;  this  is  plainly 
ftialty.*  A  sort  of  metitphor  is  improperly  mixed  with  words  in  the 
literal  sense.  He  might  very  well  have  said,  as  /intend  to  make 
tise of  themin  my  folloioing speculations.  This  was  plain  language; ' 
but  if  he  chose  to  borrow  an  allusion  from  thready  that  allusion  ought 
to  have  been  supported ;  for  there  is  no  consistency  in  making  use 
of  them  in  the  thread  of  speculations;  and  indeed,  in  expressing  any 
thing  so  simple  and  familiar  as  this  is,  plain  language  is  always  to 
be  preferred  to  metaphorical — the stibfect  which /proceed upon,  is  an 
ungraceful  close  of  a  sentence ;  better  the  subject  upon  which  /pro- 
ceed. 

'I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  remember,  that,  by  the  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination,  I  mean  only  such  pleasures  as  arise  origi- 
nally from  sight,  and  that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into  two  kinds.' 

As  the  last  sentence  began  with,  /therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
fixj  it  is  careless  to  begin  this  sentence  in  a  manner  so  very  similar, 
I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  reTWcm&cr;  especially,  as  the  small  va- 
riation of  using,  on  this  account  J  or^  for  thisreason,  in  place  of  Mcre- 
fore,  would  have  amended  the  style.  When  he  says,  /mean  only 
sttchpleasureSy  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  adverb  OTily  is  not  in 
its  proper  place.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  qualify  the  word  mean, 
but  ruch  pleasures;  and  therefore  should  have  been  placed  in  as  close 
a  connexion  as  possible  with  the  word  which  it  limits  or  qualifies. 
The  style  becomes  more  clear  and  neat,  when  the  words  are  arrang- 
ed thus;  ^By  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  such  plea* 
sures  only  as  arise  from  sight' 

'My  design,  being  first  of  all,  to  discourse  of  those  primary  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination,  which  entirely  proceed  from  such  objects 
aA  are  before  our  eyes;  and,  in  the  next  placer,  to  speak  of  those 
secondary  pleasures  of  the  imagination,*  which  flow  from  the  ideas 
2K 
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of  viBible  objects,  when  the  objects  are  not  actualljr  befbre  the  eye, 
but  are  called  up  into  our  memories,  or  formed  into  agreeable 
vbions  of  things,  that  are  either  absent  or  fictitious.' 

It  is  a  great  iiiie  in  laying  down  the  diyision  of  a  subject,  to  study 
neatness  and  brevity  as  much  as  possible.  The  divisions  are  then 
more  distinctly  apprehended,  and  more  easily  remembered.  This 
sentence  is  not  periectly  happy  in  that  respect  It  is  somewhat 
clogged  by  a  tedious  phraseology.  My  design  being  first  ofall^  to 
discaurse-tn  the  next  place  to  speakof-suck  objects  as  are  before  our 
eyes-things  that  are  either  absent  or  fictitious.  Several  words  might 
have  been  spared  here ;  and  the  style  made  more  neat  and  compact 

^Tlie  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  are 
not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  under* 
standing.' 

This  sentence  is  distinct  and  elegant 

<  The  last  are  indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are  founded 
on  some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind  of  man:  yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  as 
transporting  as  the  other.' 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  the  phrase  mare  pre/erabley  is 
such  a  plain  inaccuracy,  that  one  wonders  how  Mr.  Addison  should 
have  fallen  into  it ;  seeing  preferable^  of  itself,  expresses  the  Cdmpaim- 
tive  degree,  and  is  the  same  with  more  eligible,  or  more  excellent 

I  must  observe  rarther,  that  the  proposition  contained  in  the  last 
member  of  this  sentence,  is  neither  clear  nor  neatly  expressed — it 
must  be  confessed  J  that  thoseofthe  imagination  are  as  great  andas 
transporting  as  the  other.  I  n  the  former  sentence,  he  had  compared 
three  things  together ;  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  those  of  sense, 
and  those  of  the  understanding.  In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence, 
he  had  called  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  the  last;  and  he 
ends  the  sentence,  with  ohserving,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are 
ts  ereat  and  transporting  as  the  other.  Now,  besides  that  the  other 
makes  not  a  proper  contrast  with  the  lastj  he  leaves  it  ambiguous, 
whether,  by  the  oiher^  he  meant  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding, 
or  the  pleasures  of  the  sense ;  for  it  ma)'^  refer  to  either,  by  the  con- 
struction; though,  undoubtedly,  he  intended  that  it  should  refer  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  only.  The  proposition  reduced 
to  perspicuous  language,  runs  thus:  ^  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
understanding,  are  no  less  great  and  transporting.' 

'  A  beautiful  prospect  dejights  the  soul  as  much  as  a  demonstration; 
and  a  description  in  Homer  has  charmed  more  readers  than  a  chap- 
ter in  Aristotle.' 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  he  had  been  asserting,  and  is 
expressed  with^that  Iiappy  and  elegant  turn,  for  which  our  author  w 
very  remarkable. 

<  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  have  this  advantage 
above  those  of  the  understanding,  that  they  are  more  obvious,  aiu) 
more  easy  to  be  adqu'red.' 

This  is  also  an  unexceptionable  ientenee. 
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<Tt  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  enters.' 
Thb  sentence  is  lively  and  picturesque.  By  the  gayety  and  brisk- 
fiess  which  it  gives  the  style,  it  shows  the  advantage  of  intermixing 
^oich  a  short  sentence  as  this  amidst  a  nin  of  longer  ones,  which  never 
falls  tc  have  a  happy  effect  I  must  remark,  however,  a  small  inac- 
curacy. A  scene  cannot  be  said  to  enter :  an  actor  enters ;  but  a 
sc^ne  appears  ot presents  itself. 

*  The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fancy,  with  very  little  atten- 
tion of  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the  beholder.' 

This  is  still  beautiful  illustration ;  carried  on  with  that  agreeable 
floweriness  of  fancy  and  style,  which  is  so  well  suited  to  those  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination,  of  which  the  author  is  treating. 

*  We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any 
thing  we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  'object, 
without  inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  and  occasions  of  it' 

There  is  a  falling  off  here  from  the  elegance  of  the  former  sen- 
tences. We  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition ;  but  cannot  so  well 
be  said  to  assent  to  the  beaut  J/ 0/ an  object,  •Acknowledge  wouldhsLve 
expressed  the  sense  with  more  propriety.  The  close  of  the  sentence 
too  is  heavy  and  ungraceful — t/ie  particular  causes  and  occasions  of 
it;  both  particular  and  occasions  j  are  words  quite  superfluous ;  and  the 
pronoun  ity  is  in  some  measure  ambiguous,  whether  it  refers  to  beau- 
ty or  to  object  It  would  have  been  some  amendment  to  the  style  to 
have  run  thus :  *  We  immediately  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  an 
object,  without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  that  beauty.' 

'  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleasures 
that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.' 

Polite  is  a  term  more  commonly  applied  to  manners  or  behaviour, 
than  to  the  mind  or  imagination.  There  is  nothing  farther  to  be  ob- 
served on  this  sentence,  unless  the  use  of  that  for  a  relative  pro- 
noun, instead  of  which;  an  usage  which  is  too  frequent  with  Mr.  Addi- 
son. Which  is  a  much  more  definitive  word  than  thaty  being  never 
employed  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  relative ;  whereas  that  is  a  word 
of  many  senses ;  sometimes  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  often  a  con* 

{'unction.  In  some  cases  we  are  indeed  obliged  to  use  that  for  a  re- 
ative,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ungraceful  repetition  of  which  in  the 
same  sentence.  But  when  we  are  laid  under  no  necessity  of  this  kind^ 
which  is  always  the  preferable  word,  and  certainly  was  so  in  this  sen* 
tence.  Pleasures  which  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving j  it 
much  better  than  pleasures  that  the  vulgar ^  ifc. 

'  He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  companion 
in  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  description ; 
and  often  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and 
meadows, than  another  does  in  the  possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed, 
a  kind  of  property  in  every  thing  he  sees ;  and  makes  the  most  rude, 
uncultivated  parts  of  nature, administer  to  his  pleasures:  so  that  he 
looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  an<f  discovers  in  it 
a  multitude  of  charms  that  conceal  themselves  from  the  c;eiJeraUty 
of  mankind.  * 
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All  tills  is  very  beautiful.  The  illustration  is  happy ;  and  the  stvle 
runs  with  the  greatest  ease  and  harmony.  We  see  no  labour,  no 
stiffness  or  affectation;  but  an  author  writing  from  the  native  flow 
of  a  gay  and  p)easing  imagination.  This  predominant  character  of 
Mr.  Addison's  manner,  far  more  than  compensates  all  those  litiie 
negligences  which  we  are  now  remarking.  Two  of  these  occur  in 
this  paragraph.  The  first,  in  the  sentence  which  begins  with,  it  gives 
him  indeed  a  kind  of  property.  To  this  it,  there  is  no  proper  antece- 
dent in  the  whole  paragraph.  In  order  to  -gather  the  meaning,  we 
must  look  back  as  far  as  to  the  third  sentence  before,  the  first  of  the 
paragraph,  which  begins  with,  a  man  of  a  polite  imagination.  This 
phrase,  polite  imaginationj  is  the  only  antecedent  to  which  this  it 
can  refer;  and  even  that  is  an  improper  antecedent,  as  it  stands  in 
the  genitive  4;ase,  as  tl^e  qualification  only  of  a  man. 

The  other  instance  of  negligence,'  is  towards  the  end  of  the  joltsl' 
gr2Lph,sothatheloaksupo7itheworldf  as  it  wereM  another  light.  By 
another  light,  Mr.  Addison  means,  a  light  different  from  that  m 
which  other  men  view  the  world.  But  though  this  expression  clear- 
ly conveyed  this  meaning  to  himself  when  writing,  it  conveys  it 
very  indistinctly  to  others;  and  is  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  in- 
accuracy, into  which,  in  the  ivarmth  of  composition,  every  writer 
of  a  lively  imagination  is  apt  to  fall ;  and  which  can  only  be  remedied 
by  a  cool,  subsequent  review,  ^^s  it  were^  is  upon  most  occasions  no 
more  than  an  ungraceful  palliative;  and  here  there  was  nut  the  least 
occasion  for  it,  as  he  was  not  about  to  say  any  thing  which  required  a 
softening  of  this  kind.  To  say  the  truth,  this  last  sentence,  sothathe 
looks  itpon  theworldy  and  what  follows,  had  better  been  wanting  alto* 
gether.  It  is  no  more  than  an  unnecessary  recapitulation  of  what 
had  gone  before  ;  a  feeble  adjection  to  the  lively  picture  he  had  given 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  The  paragraph  would  have  ended 
with  more  spirit  at  the  words  immediately  preceding ;  the  uncul" 
tivated  parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures. 

*  There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how  to  be  idle  and 
innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal ; 
every  diversion  they  take,  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue 
or  another,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or 
folly.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  finely  turned,  than  this  sen- 
tence. It  is  neat,  clear,  and  musical.  We  could  hardly  alter  one 
word ,  or  disarrange  one  member,  without  spoiling  it  Few  sentences 
are  to  be  found  more  finished,  or  more  happy. 

^  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  of  his 
innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them 
with  safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  would 
not  blush  to  take.' 

This  also  is  a  good  sentence,  and  gives  occasion  to  no  material  re- 
mark. 

^  Of  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imagination,  which  do  not  require 
euch  a  bent  of  thought  as  is  necessary  to  our  more  serious  employ- 
noentS;  nor  at  the  same  time^  suffer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  indo- 
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fence  and  remissness,  which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  sensual 
delights;  but  like  a  gentle  exercise  to  the  faculties,  awaken  them 
from  sloUi  and  idleness,  without  putting  them  upon  any  labour  or  dif- 
ficulty.' 

The  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  not  correct,  and  affords  an  in* 
stance  of  a  period  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  one.  0/ 
this  naiurcy  says  he,  are  those  qfthe  imagination.  We  might  ask, 
of  what  nature?  For  it  had  not  been  the  scope  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence to  describe  the  nature  of  any  set  of  pleasures.  He  had  said, 
that  it  was  every  man's  duty  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  plea- 
sures as  wide  as  possible,  in  order  that,  within  tliat  sphere,  he  might 
find  a  safe  retreat,  and  a  laudable  satisfaction.  The  transition  is 
loosely  made,  by  beginning  the  next  sentence  with  saying,  qfihis  na- 
tureare  those  of  the  imagination.  It  had  been  better,  if,  keeping  in 
view  the  goyeming  object  of  the  preceding  sentence,  he  Ijdd  said, 
'This  advantage  we  gain,'  or,  ^This  satisfaction  we  enjoy,  by  means 
of  the  pleasures  of  imagination.'  The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  abun- 
dantly correct 

*  We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy  are  more  con- 
ducive to  health  than  tho^e  of  the  understanding,  which  are  worked 
out  by  dint  of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labour  of  the 
brain.' 

On  this  sentence,  nothing  occurs  deserving  of  remark,  except  that 
worked  out  by  dint  o/thinking^is  a  phrase  which  borders  too  much 
on  vulgar  and  colloquial  language,  to  be  proper  for  being  employed 
in  a  polished  composition  , 

*  Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  nature,  painting,  or  poetry,  havi!  a 
kindly  influence  on  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  not  only  seive 
to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but  are  able  to  disperse  grief 
and  melancholy,  and  to  set  the  animal  spirits  in  pleasing  and  agree- 
able motions.  Fo.^  this  reason.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  up- 
on Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a 
poem,  or  a  prospect,  where  he  particularly  dissuades  J;iim  from  knot- 
ty ana  subtiledisquisitions,  and  advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill 
the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables, 
and  contemplations  of  nature.' 

In  the  latter  of  these  two  sentences,  a  member  of  the  period  is 
altogether  out  of  its  place ;  which  gives  the  whole  sentence  a  harsh 
and  disjointed  cast,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  rules  I  formerly  gave 
concerning  arrangement.  The  wrong-placed  member  which  I 
point  at,  is  this:  where  he  particularly  dissuddes  him  from  knotty 
and  subtile  disquisitions;  these  words  should  undoubtedly  have  been 
placed  not  where  they  stand,  but  thus :  Sir  Francis  Bacon^  in  his  Essay 
Mpon  Healthy  where  he  particularly  dissuades  the  reader  from  knot- 
ty and sitbtile  speculations f  has  notthmight  it  improper  toprescribe 
to  hixn^  ^c.   Th  is  arrangement  reduces  every  thing  in  to  proper  order. 

'  I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the  notion  of 
those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  arp  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent undertaking,  and  endeavoured,  by  several  considerations,  to  re- 
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commend  to  my  readers  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures;  I  shall,  ic 
my  next  paper,  examine  the  several  sources  from  whence  these  plea- 
sures are  derived.' 

These  two  concluding  sentences  afford  examples  of  the  proper 
collocation  of  circumstances  in  a  period.  I  formerly  showed,  tliat 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  they  shall  not  embarrass  the  principal  subject  of  the  sentence. 
In  the  Sentences  before  us,  several  of  these  incidental  circumstances 
necessarily  come  in — Bywayofiniroduction — by  several  consider* 
ations — in  this  paper — in  the  next  paper.  All  which  are  with 
great  propriety  managed  by  our  author.  It  will  be  found,  upon  trial, 
that  there  were  no  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  in  which  they  eould 
have  been  placed  to  equal  advantage.  Had  he  said,  for  instance, '  I 
have  settled'the  notion,  (rather,  the  meaning)  of  those  pleasiures  of 
the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  my  present  undertaking, 
by  way  of  introduction,  in  this  paper,  and  endeavoured  to  recommend 
the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  to  my  readers,  by  several  consider- 
ations,' we  must  be  sensible,  that  the  sentence,  thus  clogged  with  cir- 
cumstances in  the  wrong  place,  would  neither  have  been  so  neat  nor 
so  clear,  as  it  is  by  the  present  construction. 


LECTURE  XXI. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  No.  4ld 

OP  THE  SPECTATOR. 

The  observations  which  have  occurred  in  reviewing  that  paper  of 
Mr.  Addison's  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  lecture,  sufficiently 
show,  that  in  the  writings  of  an  author,  of  the  most  happy  genius, 
and  distinguished  talents,  inaccuracies  may  sometimes  be  lound. 
Though  such  inaccuracies  may  be  overbalanced  by  so  many  beau* 
ties,  as  render  style  highly  pleasing  and  agreeable  upon  the  whole, 
yet  it  must  be  desirable  to  every  writer  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  can,  in 
accuracy  of  any  kind.  As  O^  subject,  therefore,  is  of  importance,  I 
have  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  carry  on  this  criticism  throughout 
two  or  three  subsequent  papers  of  the  Spectator.  At  the  same  time. 
I  must  intimate,  that  the  lectures  on  these  papers  are  solely  intended 
for  such  as  are  applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  English  style.  I 
pretend  not  to  give  instruction  to  those  who  are  already  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  powers  of  language.  To  them  my  remarks  may 
prove  unedifying;  to  some  they  may  seem  tedious  and  minute:  but 
to  such  as  have  not  yet  made  all  the  proficiency  which  they  desire 
in  elegance  of  style,  strict  attention  to  the  composition  and  structure 
of  sentences  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  considerable  benefit ;  and  though 
my  remarks  on  Mr.  Addison  should,  in  any  instance,  be  thought  ill- 
founded,  Uiey  will  at  least,  serve  the  purpose  of  leading  them  into 
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the  train  of  making  proper  remarks  for  themselves.     I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  the  examination  of  the  subsequent  paper,  No.  412. 

^J  shall  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which 
arise  from  the  actual  view  and  survey  of  outward  objects :  and 
these,  I  think,  all  proceed  from  the  eight  of  what  is  great,  uncom- 
mon, or  beautiful.' 

This  sentence  gives  occasion  for  no  material  remark.  It  is  simple 
and  distinct  The  two  words  which  he  here  uses,  view  and  survey y 
are  not  altogether  synonymous ;  as  the  former  may  be  supposed  te 
import  mere  inspection ;  the  latter,  more  deliberate  examination. 
Yet  thoy  lie  so  near  to  one  another  in  meaning,  that,  in  the  present 
case,  any  one  of  them,  perhaps,  would  have  been  sufficient  The 
epithet  actual^  is  introduced,  in  order  to  mark  more  strongly  the 
distinction  between  what  our  author  calls  the  primary  pleasures  of 
imagination,  which  arise  from  immediate  view,  and  the  secondary, 
wjp^ch  arise  from  remembrance  or  description.  * 

^  There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so  terrible  or  offensive,  tl  at 
the  horror,  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object,  may  overbear  tl  e 
pleasure  which  results  from  its  novelty,  greatness,  or  beauty;  but 
still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  disgust  i^ 
gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most  conspicuous 
and  prevailing.^ 

This  sentence  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  unfortunate  one. 
The  sense  is  obscure  and  embarrassed,  and  the  expression  loose  and 
irregular.  The  beginning  of  it  is  perplexed  by  the  wrong  position 
of  the  words  something  and  obfect.  The  natural  arrangement  would 
have  been,  there  may^  indeed j  be  something  in  an  object  so  terriblt  or 
offensive  J  that  the  horror  or  lodthsomeness  of  it  may  overbear.  Tht^se 
two  epithets,  Awvor  or  loathsomeness^  are  awkwardly  joined  toge- 
ther. Loathsomeness^  is  indeed  a  quality  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
an  object ;  but  horror  is  not ;  it  is  a  feeling  excited  in  the  mind.  The 
language  woul4  have  been  much  more  correct,  had  our  author  said, 
there  may^  indeed^  be  something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or  offensive 
that  the  horror  or  disgust  which  it  excites  may  overbear.  The  first 
two  epithets,  terrible  or  offensive,  would  then  have  expressed  the 
qualities  of  an  object;  the  latter,  Am*or  or  disgust,  the  correspond- 
ing sentiments  which  these  qualities  produce  in  us.  Loathsomeness 
was  the  most  unhappy  word  he  could  have  chosen:  for  to  be  hath- 
some,  ie  to  be  odious,  and  seems  totally  to  exclude  any  mixture  q/ 
delight,  which  he  afterwards  supposes  may  be  found  in  the  object 

*  If  UiTe  be  readers  who  think  any  farther  apology  requisite  for  my  adventunng 
t7  criticise  the  sentences  of  so  emiuent  an  author  as  Mr.  Addison,  I  must  take  no- 
i\cdf  that  I  was  naturally  led  to  it  by  the  circumstances  of  that  part  of  the  king 
Uom  where  these  lectures  were  read ;  where  the  ordinary  spoken  language 
often  differs  nudi  from  what  is  used  by  good  English  authors.  Hence  it  occurred 
to  me,  as  a  proper  method  of  correcting  any  peculiarities  of  dialect,  to  direct  stu- 
dents of  eloquence  to  analyse  and  examine,  with  particular  attention,  the  struc- 
ture of  Mr.  Addison's  sentences.  Those  papers  of  the  Spectator,  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  following  lectures,  were  accordingly  given  out  in  exercise  to  stu- 
dents, to  be  thus  examined  and  analyzed ;  and  several  of  the  observations  whick 
follow,  both  on  the  beauties  and  blemishes  of  this  author,  were  siigj^ested  by  the  obi«r 
vtBiiuiis  given  to  me  in  consequence  of  the  exercises  prescribed. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  there  are  several  inaccuracies 
When  he  says,  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  qf  delight  in  the  very 
disgust  it  gives  usy  as  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  tnost 
conspicuous.  The  construction  is  defectiye,  and  seems  haidly 
grammatical.  He  meant  assuredly  to  say,  such  a  mixture  qf  de^ 
light  as  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  any  of  these  three 
qualifications  are  conspicuous.  We  know  that  there  may  be  a 
mixture  of  pleasant  and  of  disagreeable  feelings  excited  by  the  same 
object;  yet  it  appears  inaccurate  to  say,  that  there  is  any  delight  in 
the  very  disgust.  The  plural  verb,  are^  is  improperly  joined  to 
any  of  these  three  qualifications;  for  as  any  is  here  used  distribu- 
tively,  and  means  any  one  qf  these  three  qualifications,  the  cor- 
responding verb  ought  to  have  been  singular.  The  order  in  which 
the  two  last  words  are  placed,  should  have  been  reversed,  and  made 
to  stand  prevailing  and  conspicuous.  They  are  conspicttaus,  be* 
taxise  ihey  prevail*  ^ 

<By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object, 
but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view,  considered  as  one  entire  piece.' 

In  a  former  lecture,  when  treating  of  the  structure  of  sentences,  I 
quoted  this  sentence  as  an  instance  of  the  careless  manner  in  which 
adverbs  are  sometimes  interjected  in  the  midst  of  a  period.  Only^ 
as  it  is  here  placed,  appears  to  be  a  limitation  of  the  following  verb, 
mean.  The  question  might  be  put,  what  more  does  he  than  only 
mean? As  the  author  undoubtedly  intended  it  to  refer  to  the  bulk  of 
a  single  object ,  it  would  have  been  placed  with  more  propriety  aftei 
these  words:  I  do  not  mean  the  bulk  qf  any  single  obfect  only  j  but  the 
largeness  of  a  whole  view.  As  the  following  phraje,  considered  as 
one  entire piecCj  seems  to  be  somewhat  deficient,  both  in  dignity  and 
propriety,  perhaps  this  adjection  might  have  been  altogether  omit- 
ted,  and  the  sentence  have  closed  with  fully  as  much  advantage  at 
tlie  word  view. 

^  Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign  country,  a  vast  un- 
cultivated  desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  are  not  struck  with  the 
novelty,  or  beauty  of  the  sight,  but  with  that  rude  kind  of  magnifi- 
cence which  appears  in  many  of  these  stupendous  works  of  nature/ 

This  sentence,  in  the  main,  is  beautiful.    The  objects  presented 
are  all  of  them  noble,  selected  with  judgment,  arranged  w^^^^  '  ^^  •'*  ^ 
pnety,  and  accompanied  with  proper  epithets.     We  must,  h  |  |J 

•bserve,  that  the  sentence  is  too  loosely,  and  not  very  gramn      •   5  •  o 
connected  with  the  preceding  one.     He  says,  such  are  /So   S^  •  -^ 


-      -  ,         p5  sj  o  ^ 

no  such  adjective.     He  had  spoken  of  greatness  in  the  abstr^  "^  |^       .S  ^  • 

und  therefore,  such  has  no  distinct  antecedent  to  which  we  <^  g  ^  Jj  e       ^ 

it     The  sentence  would  have  been  introduced  with  more^  'a  J  2  ^   *  *« 

iicsA  proprieiy^by  s2Lying,  to  tfds  class  belong,  or,under  this  fi^S'i  (d  8   S  ^ 

ranged  the  prospects,  fyc.     The  q/*  which  is  prefixed  to  Aw^      •   ^   •   B  9 

ofmountainSi  is  misplaced,  and  has,  perhaps,  been  an  errc  %^   ^  %  \% 

I  6       ^  ^'^ 
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printing;  as  either  all  the  particulars  here  enumemtecl  should  have 
had  this  mark  of  the  genitive,  or  it  should  have  been  prefixed  to 
none  but  the  first  When,  in  the  close  of  the  sentence,  the  author 
speaks  of  that  rude  magnificence^  which  appears  in  many  of  these 
etupendous  works  of  nature^  he  had  better  have  omitted  the  word  < 
tnanyy  which  seems  to  except  some  of  them.  Whereas,  in  his  gene  • 
ral  proposition,  he  undoubtedly  meant  to  include  all  the  stupendous 
works  he  had  enumera«^d;  and  there  is  no  question  that^  in  all  of 
them,  a  rude  magnificence  appears. 

<Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with  an  object,  or  to  grasp  at 
any  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.  We  are  flung  into  a  pleas* 
ing  astonishmentatsuch unbounded  views;  and  feel  adelightfol  still* 
nes.H  and  amazement  in  the  soul,  at  the  apprehension  of  them.^ 

The  language  here  is  elegant,  and  several  of  the  expressions  re* 
markably  happy.  There  is  nothing  which  requires  any  animad  ver* 
sion  except  the  close,  at  the  apprehension  of  them.  Not  only  is  this 
a  languid,  enfeebling  conclusion  of  a  sentence,  otherwise  bc^utifuK 
but  the  apprehension  qf  views  J  is  a  phrase  destitute  of  all  propriety, 
and,  indeed,  scarcely  intelligible.  Had  this  adjection  been  entirely 
omitted,  and  the  sentence  been  allowed  to  close  with  stillness  and 
amazement  in  the  soulj  it  would  have  been  a  great  improvement 
Nothing  is  frequently  more  hurtful  to  the  erace  or  vivacity  of  a  pe* 
riod,  than  superfluous  dragging  words  at  the  conclusion. 

^The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates  every  thing  that  looks  like  a 
restraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of  confine- 
ment, when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  shortened 
on  every  side  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  mountains.  On  the 
contrary,  a  spacious  horizon  is  an  image  of  liberty,  where  the  eye 
has  room  to  railge  abroad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  ol 
its  views,  and  to  lose  ito'^^f  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  ofiei 
themselves  to  its  observation.  Such  wide  and  undetermined  pros- 
pects are  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  as  the  speculations  of  eternity,  or 
infinitude,  are  to  the  understanding.' 

Our  author's  style  appears  here  in  all  that  native  beauty  which 
cannot  be  too  much  praised.  The  numbers  flow  smoothly,,  and 
with  a  graceful  harmony.  The  words  which  he  has  chosen,  carry 
a  certain  amplitude  and  fulness,  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject ;  and  the  members  of  the  periods  rise  in  a  gradation  accom- 
modated to  the  rise  of  the  thought  The  eye  first  ranges  abroad; 
then  ejTpatiates  at  large  on  the  immensity  qf  its  views  ;  and,  at  last, 
loses  itself  amidst  the  variety  qfohjects  that  offer  themselves  to  its 
observation.  The  fancy  is  elegantly  contrasted  with  ih^understand- 
ing  J  prospects  with  speculations^  and  wide  andundetermined  pros* 
pects,  with  speculations  of  eternity  and  infinitude. 

'  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonness  joined  with  this 
grandeur,  as  in  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars  and 
meteors,  or  tlie  spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks 
And  meadows,  the  pleasure  still^rows  upon  us  as  it  arises  from  more 
than  a  single  principle.' 

The  article  prefixed  to  beauty^  in  the  beginning  of  this  sentence^ 
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might  have  been  omitted^  and  the  style  have  run,  perhaps,  to  more 
advantage  thus :  but  if  beauty y  or  uncommonness,  bejoinAd  to  this 
grandeur — a  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers j  woods,  &c.  seems  un- 
seasonably to  imply  an  artificial  formation,  and  would  have  been 
better  expressed  by,  diversified  with  rivers,  woods,  &c. 

^  Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  raises  a  pleasure  in  the 
imagination,  because  it  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise, 
gratifies  its  curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before 
possessed.  We  are,  indeed,  so  often  conversant  with  one  set  ol 
objects,  and  tired  out  with  so  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same 
thmgs,  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to 
vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds,  for  a  while,  with  the 
strangeness  of  its  appearance.  It  serves  us  for  a  kind  of  refresh- 
ment, and  takes  off  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  in 
our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.' 

The  style  in  these  sentences  flows  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  man- 
ner. A  severe  critic  might  point  out  some  expressions  that  would 
bear  being  retrenched.  But  this  would  alter  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Addison's  style.  We  must  always  remember, that 
good  composition  admits  of  being  carried  on  under  many  different 
forms.  Style  must  not  be  reduced  to  one  precise  standard.  One 
writer  may  be  as  agreeable,  by  a  pleasing  diffuseness,  when  the 
subject  bears,  and  his  genius  prompts  it,  as  another  by  a  concise 
and  forcible  manner.  It  is  fit,  however,  to  observe,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  those  sentences  which  we  have  at  present  before  us, 
che  phrase,  arises  a  pleasure  in  the  imagination,  is  unquestionably 
too  flat  and  feeble,  and  might  easily  be  amended,  by  saying,  affords 
pleasure  to  the  imagination  ;  and  towards  the  end,  there  are  two 
of^s,  which  grate  harshly  on  the  ear,  in  that  phrase,  takes  off  from 
that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of;  where  the  correction  is  as 
easily  made  as  in  the  other  case,  by  substituting,  diminishes  that 
satiety  of  which  we  are  apt  to  complain.  Such  instances  show  the 
advantage  of  frequent  reviews  of  what  we  have  written,  in  order  to 
give  proper  correctness  and  polish  to  our  language. 

'  It  is  this  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  the 
imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  vari- 
ety, where  the  mind  is  every  instant  called  off  to  something  new,  and 
the  attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  waste  itself  on  any 
particular  object  It  is  this,  likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or 
beautiful,  and  makes  it  afford«the  mind  a  double  entertainment' 

Still  the  style  proceeds  with  perspicuity,  grace,  and  harmony.  The 
full  and  ample  assertion,  with  which  each  of  these  sentences  is  intro- 
duced, frequent  on  many  occasions  with  our  author,  is  here  proper 
and  seasonable;  as  it  was  his  intention  to  magnify,  as  much  as  pos> 
sible,  the  effects  of  novelty  and  variety,  and  to  draw  our  attention  to 
them.  His  frequent  use  Qithat,  instead  of  which,  is  anotFier  peru- 
liarity  of  his  style;  but,  on  this  occasion  in  particular,  cannot  be 
much  commended;  as,  it  is  this  t^AicA, seems,  in  every  view,  to  be 
better  than,  it  is  this  that,  three  times  repeated.  I  must,  likewise, 
ti\ke  notice,  that  the  antecedent  to,  it  is  this^  when  critically  cousv 
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deredy  is  not  altogether  pit>per.  It  refers^  as  we  discover  by  the  sense, 
to  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon.  But  as  it  is  not  good  language  lo 
say,  whatever  is  new  bestows  charmsona  monster ,  one  cannot  aToiu 
thinking  that  our  author  ha!d  done  better  to  have  begun  the  first  of 
these  three  sentences,  with  say  ingt/  is  novelty  which  bestotvs  charms 
on  a  monster^  &c. 

<  Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  tlie  year  plea- 
sant to  look  upon;  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  openingof  the  spring, 
when  they  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them,  and 
not  yet  too  much  accustomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye.' 

I  n  this  expression,  never  so  miuch  as  in  the  operUng  qfthe  springy 
there  appears  to  be  a  small  error  in  grammar ;  for  when  the  con- 
struction is  filled  up,  it  must  be  read,n6t«er  so  mttch pleasant.  Had 
he,  to  avoid  this,  said,  never  so  much  soj  the  grammatical  error  would 
have  been  prevented,  but  the  language  would  have  been  awkward. 
Better  to  have  said,  but  never  so  ap^eeable  as  in  the  opening  of  the 
spring.  We  readily  say,  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  objects,  but  to 
say,  as  our  author  has  done  at  Uie  close  of  the  sentence,  that  ob- 
jects are  accustomed  to  the  eye,  can  scarcely  be  aUowed  in  a  prose 
composition. 

^  For  this  reason,  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  prospect 
than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually 
shifting  and  entertaining  the  sight,  every  momenta  with  something 
that  is  new.  We  are  quickly  tired  with  looking  at  hills  and  vallies, 
where  every  thing  continues  fixed  and  settled,  in  the  same  place  and 
posture ;  but  find  our  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  relieved  at  the  sight 
of  such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath 
the  eye  of  the  beholder.' 

The  first  of  these  sentences  is  connected  in  too  loose  a  manner  with 
that  which  immediately  preceded  it.  When  he  saya^br  thisreason 
there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens,  S^c.  we  are  entitled  to  look  foi 
the  reason  in  what  he  had  just  before  said.  But  there  we  find  no 
reason  for  what  he  is  now  going  to  assert,  except  that  groves  and 
meadows  are  most  pleasant  in  the  spring.  We  know  that  he  has  been 
spAking  of  the  pleasure  produced  by  novelty  and  variety,  and  our 
minds  naturally  recur  to  thi^  as  the  reason  here  alluded  to:  but  his 
language  does  not  properly  express  it.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  de- 
fects of  this  amiable  writer,  that  his  sentences  are  often  too  negli- 
gently connected  with  one  another.  His  meaning,  upon  the  whole, 
we  gather  with  ease  from  the  tenour  of  his  discourse.  Yet  his  negli« 
gence  prevents  his  sense  from  striking  us  with  thaUorce  and  evidence, 
which  a  more,  accurate  juncture  of  parts  would  have  produced.  Ba- 
ting this  inaccuracy,  these  two  sentences,  especially  the  latter,  are 
remarkably  elegant  and  beautiful.  The  close,  in  particular,  is  un- 
commonly fine,  and  carries  as  much  expressive  harmony  as  the  lan- 
guage can  admit  It  seems  to  paint  what  he  is  describing,  at  once 
to  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion  and  slid" 
ing  away  from  beneath  the  eye  qf  the  beholder.  Indeed,  notwith- 
^andine  those  small  errors,  which  the  strictness  of  critical  examina- 
tion obl^es  me  to  point  out,  it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  th«: 
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two  iMiragraphs  which  we  have  now  considered  in  this  paper,  the  one 
concerning  greatness,  and  the  other  concerning  novelty,  are  extreme- 
ly worthy  of  Mr.  Addison,  and  exhibit  a  style,  which  they  who  can 
successfully  imitate,  may  esteem  themselves  happy. 

'But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  soul 
than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  com- 
placency through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  thing 
that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  first  d  iscovery  of  it  str  i  kcs  tho 
mind  with  an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  delight 
through  all  its  faculties.' 

Some  degree  of  verbosity  may  be  here  discovered,  asphrases  are  re- 
peated, which  are  little  more  than  the  echo  of  one  another;  such  as, 
diffusing  saH^actumawicttnqilaceTicy  thrwightheimagination — 
striking  the  mind  with  %nu)ardjoy--^-spre€uiing  cheerfulness  and 
delight  through  all  its  faculties.  At  the  same  time,  I  readily  admit 
that  this  full  and  flowing  style,  even  though  it  carry  some  redundan- 
cy, is  not  unsuitable  to  the  gayety  of  the  subject  on  which  the  author 
is  entering,  and  is  more  allowable  here  than  it  would  have  been  on 
some  other  occasions. 

'There  is  not, perhaps,  any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one 
piece  of  matter  than  another;  because  we  might  have  been  so  made, 
that  whatever  now  appears  loathsome  to  us,  might  have  shown  itself 
agreeable;  but  we  find,  by  experience,  that  there  are  several  modi- 
fications of  matter,  which  the  mind,  without  any  previous  consider- 
ation, pronounces  at  first  sight  beautiful  or  deformed.' 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  in  any  view,  to  draw 
our  attention.  We  may  observe  only,  that  the  word  more^  towards 
the  beginning,  is  not  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  the  preposition  fn, 
is  wanting  before  another.  The  phrase  ought  to  have  stood  thus  : 
Beauty  or  deformity  in  onepiece  of  matter  ^  more  than  in  another. 

'Thus  we  see,  that  every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures, 
has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  most  af- 
fected with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  more  re- 
markable, than  in  birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  when  we 
often  see  the  male  determined  in  his  courtship  by  the  single  graift  or 
tincture  of  a  feather,  and  never  discoKering  any  cliarms  but  in  the 
colour  of  its  species.' 

Neither  is  there  here  any  particular  elegance  or  felicity  of  language. 
Different  sense  of  beauty  would  have  been  a  more  proper  expression 
to  have  been  applied  to  irrational  creatures,  than  as  it  stands,  different 
notions  of  beauty.  •  In  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  when  the 
tfjthor  says,  colour  of  its  specieSy  he  is  guilty  of  considerable  inaccu« 
racy  in  changing  the  gender,  as  he  had  said  in  the  same  sentence, 
that  the  male  was  determined  in  his  courtship. 

'There  is  a  second  kim)  of  beauty,  that  we  find  in  the  several  pro- 
ducts of  art  and  nature,  which  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with 
that  warmth  and  violence,  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper 
species,  but  is  apt,  however,  to  raise  in  us  a  secret  delight,  and  a 
cind  of  fondness  for  the  places  or  objects  in  which  we  discover  it» 
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^Stilly  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  find  little  to  praise.-  As  in  his  enuncia- 
tion of  the  subject,  when  beginning  the  former  paragraph,  he  appeared 
to  have  been  treating  of  beautyin  general,  in  distinction  Arom  greatness 
or  novelty ;  this  second  kindo/beauty  of  which  he  here  speaks,  comes 
upon  us  in  a  sort  of  surprise,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  we  learn,  that 
formerly  he  had  no  more  in  view  than  the  beauty  which  the  different 
species  of  sensible  creatures  find  in  one  another.  This  second  kind 
ofbeaAty^  he  says,  we  find  in  the  severalproduets  of  art  andnature. 
He  undoubtedly  means,  not  in  all,  but  in  several  of  the  products  of 
art  andnaturCj  and  ought  so  to  have  expressed  himself;  and  in  the 
place  ofprodtictSy  to  have  used  also  the  more  proper  vfovAproductions. 
When  he  adds,  that  this  kind  of  beauty  does  not  workin  the  ifnagina- 
iion  with  that  warmth  andviolence  as  the  beatUy  that  appears  in  our 
proper  species;  the  language  would  certainly  have  been  more  pure 
and  elegant,  if  he  had  said,  that  it  does  not  work  upon  theimagina- 
tion  with  such  warmth  and  violence j  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in 
our  own  species. 

^This  consists  either  in  the  gayety  or  variety  of  colours,  in  the 
symmetry  and  proportion  of  parts,  ia  the  arrangement  and  disposi- 
tion of  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concurrence  of  all  together. 
Among  these  several  kinds  of  beauty,  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in 
colours.' 

To  the  language,  here,  I  see  no  objection  that  can  be  made. 

'  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show  in  na- 
ture, than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light,  that 
show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.' 

The  chief  ground  of  cf  iticism,  on  this  sentence,  is  the  disjointed 
situation  of  the  relative  which ;  grammatically,  it  refers  to  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun.  But  the  author  meant,  that  it  should  refer 
to  the  show  which  appears  in  the  heavens  at  that  time.  It  is  too  com- 
mon among  authors,  when  they  are  writing  without  much  care,  to 
make  such  particles  as  thiSy  and  which,  refer  not  to  any  particular 
antecedent  word,  but  to  the  tenour  of  some  phi*ase,  or  perhaps  the 
scope  of  some  whole  sentence,  which  has  gone  before.  This  prac- 
tice saves  them  trouble  in  marshalling  their  words,  and  arranging  a 
period;  but,  though  it  may  leave  their  moaning  intelligible,  yet  it 
renders  that  meaning  much  less  perspicuous,  determined,  and  pre- 
cise, than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  The  error  I  have  pointed 
cjt,  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  small  alteration  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence,  after  some  such  manner  as  this:  fVe  no  where 
meet  with  a  more  glorious  andpleasing  showin  nature^  than  what  is 
formed  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  andsetting<ifthe  sun,  by  the  dif 
ferent  stains  of  light  which  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  different 
situations.  Our  authorwrites,,mc/oucb(2/*a  different  situation,  by 
which  he  means,  clouds  that  differ  in  situation  from  each  other.  But,  as 
this  is  neither  the  obvious  nor  grammatical  meaning  of  his  words,  it 
was  necessary  to  change  the  expression,  as  I  have  done,  into  tlie  plu* 
ral  number.  ^ 
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<  For  this  reason,,  we  find  the  poets^  who  are  always  addressii^g 
themselves  to  the  imagination,  borrowing  more  of  their  epithets 
Irom  colours  than  from  any  other  topic/ 

On  this  sentence  nothing  occurs,  except  a  remark  similar  to  what 
was  made  before,  of  loose  connexion  with  the  sentence  which  pre- 
cedes. For  though  he  begins  with  8aying,ybr  this  reason,  the  fore- 
going sentence,  which  was  employed  about  the  clouds  and  the  sun, 
gives  no  reason  for  the  general  proposition  be  now  lays  down.  The 
reason  to  which  he  refers,  was  given  two  sentences  before^  when  he 
observed,  that  the  eye  takes  more  delight  in  colours  than  in  any 
other  beauty;  and  it  was  with  that  sentence  that  the  present  one 
should  have  stood  immediately  connected. 

<  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange,  or 
beautiful,  and  is  still  more  pleased,  the  more  it  finds  of  these  per- 
fections in  the  same  object,  so  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  new  sa- 
tisfaction by  the  assistance  of  another  sense.' 

•/Inolhersensef  here  means,  grammatically,  anoMer^en^e  Manybn- 
ty.  For  there  is  no  other  thing  in  the  period  to  which  this  expres- 
sion, another  sense,  can  at  all  be  opposed*  He  had  not,  for  some 
time,  made  mention  of  any  sense  whatever.  He  forgot  to  add,  what 
was  undoubtedly  in  his  thoughts,  another  sense  than  that  of  sight. 

<  Thus  any  continued  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of 
wAler,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes 
him  more  attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place  which  lie 
before  hin^.  Thus,  if  there  arises  a  fragrancy  oi  smells  or  perfumesji 
they  heighten  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the 
colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape  appear  more  agreeable ;  for 
the  ideas  of  both  senses  recommend  each  other,  and  are  pleasanter 
together  than  when  they  enter  the  mind  separately;  as  the  difierent 
colours  of  a  picture,  whenthey  are  well  disposed,  set  ofi*one  another, 
and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion.* 

■ 

Whether  Mr.  Addison's  theory  here  be  just  or  not,  may  be  ques- 
tioned. A  continued  sound,  such  as  that  of  a  fall  of  water,  is  so  far 
from  atoakening  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  that  no- 
thing is  more  likely  to  lull  him  asleep.  It  may,  indeed,  please  the 
imagination,  and  heighten  the  beauties  of  the  scene;  but  it  produces 
this  efiect,  by  a  soothmg,  not  by  an  awakening  influence.  With  re- 
gard to  the  style,  nothing  appears  exceptionable.  The  flow,  both 
of  language  and  of  ideas,  is  very  agreeable.  The  author  continues, 
to  the  end,  the  same  pleasing  train  of  thought,  which  had  run  through 
the  rest  of  the  paper;  and  leaves  us  agreeably  employed  in  compar- 
ing together  different  degrees  of  beauty. 
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OP  THE  SPECTATOR. 

•  Though  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  how  every  thing 
that  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  afiect  the  imagination  with 
pleasure,  we  must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign  the  ne- 
cessary cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  neither  the  natun^ 
of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  a  human  soul,  which  might  help  us 
to  discover  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the 
other;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in 
speculations  of  this  kind,  is,  to  reflect  on  those  operations  of  the  soul 
that  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under  their  proper  heads, 
what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind,  without  being  able  to 
trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  efficient  causes  from  whence  the 
pleasure  or  displeasure  arises/ 

This  sentence,  considered  as  an  introductory  one,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  faulty.  An  introductory  sentence  shoula 
never  contain  any  thing  that  dan  in  any  degree  fatigue  or  puzzl(Ahe 
reader.  When  an  author  is  entering  on  a  new  branch  of  his  subject, 
informing  us  of  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  proposes  further 
to  do,  we  naturally  expect,  that  he  should  express  himself  in  the 
simplest  and  most  perspicuous  manner  possible.  But  the  sentence 
now  before  us  is  crowded  and  indistinct:  containing  three  separate 
propositions,  which,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show,  required  separate 
sentences  to  have  unfolded  them.  Mr.  Addison's  chief  excellence, 
as  a  writer,  lay  in  describing  and  painting.  There  he  is  great ;  but 
in  methodising  and  reasoning,  he  is  not  so  eminent.  •  As,  besides 
the  general  fault  of  prolixity  and  indistinctness,  this  sentence  con- 
tains several  inaccuracies,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute 
discussion  of  its  structure  and  parts;  a  discussion  which  to  many 
readers  will  appear  tedious,  and  which  therefore  they  will  naturally 
pass  over;  but  >vhich,  to  those  who  are  studying  composition,  I 
hope  may  prove  of  some  benefit 

Though  in  yesterday^  s  paper  we  considered.  The  import  of /A{>w^A 
is,  notwithstanding  that.  When  it  appears  in  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  its  relative,  generally,  is  ye/;  and  it  is  employed  to  warn 
08,  after  we  have  been  informed  of  sonxe  truth,  that  we  are  nut  to 
infer  from  it  some  other  thing  which  we  might  perhaps  have  ex- 
pected to  follow:  as,  <  Though  virtue  be  the  only  road  to  happiness, 
yet  it  does  not  permit  the  unlimited  gratification  of  our  desires.' 
Now  it  is  plain,  that  there  was  no  such  opposition  between  the  sub- 
ject of  yesterday's  paper,  and  what  the  author  is  now  going  to  say, 
between  his  asserting  a  fact,  and  his  not  being  able  to  aissign  the 
cause  of  that  fact,  as  rendered  the  use  of  this  adversative  particle, 
thotu^hj  either  ifiecessary  or  proper  in  the  introduction.     fVe  const- 
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dered  how  every  thing  that  is  great  y  new,f>r  beautiful^  is  apt  to  affect 
the  imagination  with  pleasure.  The  adverb  how  signifies,  either  the 
means  by  which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  something  is  done.  Rut 
in  truth,  neitherone  nor  the  other  of  these  had  been  considered  by  our 
author.  He  had  illustrated  the  fact  alone,  that  they  do  affect  the 
1  magi  nation  Vith  pleasure;  and,  with  respect  to  the  quomodo  or  tho 
howy  he  is  so  far  from  having  considered  it,  that  he  is  just  now 
going  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  explained,  and  that  we  must  rest 
contented  with  the.  knowledge  of  the  fact  alone,  and  of  its  purpose 
or  fi  nal  cause.  We  must  own^  that  it  is  impossibkfor  us  to  assign  the 
necessary  cause  (he  means,  what  is  more  commonly  called  the  e/^ 
ficient  cause)  ofthispkasurCj  because  we  knoto  neither  the  nature 
of  an  ideay  nor  the  substance  of  a  human  soul.  The  substance  of  a 
human  soul  is  certainly  a  very  uncouth  expression,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  why  he  should  have  varied  from  the  word  nature^ 
which  would  have  been  applicable  equally  to  idea  and  to  soul. 

Which  might  help  7is,  our  author  proceeds,  to  discover  the  confor- 
mity or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  member  of  the  period,  is  surely  ungrammatical, 
as  it  is  a  relative,  without  any  antecedent  in  all  the  sentence.  It 
refers,  by  the  construction,  to  the  nature  of  an  idea^or  the  substance 
q^a  human  soul;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  reference  wnich  the 
author  intended.  His  meaning  is,  that  our  knowing  the  nature  of 
an  idea,  and  the  substance  of  a  human  soul,  might  help  us  to  di^* 
cover  the  conformity  or  disagreeaisleness  of  the  one  to  the  other; 
and  therefore  the  syntax  absolutely  required  the  word  knowledge 
to  have  been  inserted  as  the  antecedent  to  which,  I  have  before 
remarked,  and  the  remar]^  deserves  to  be  repeated,  that  nothing  is 
a  more  certain  sign  of  careless  composition,  than  to  make  such  rela- 
tives as  whichy  not  refer  to  any  precise  expression,  but  carry  a  loose 
and  vague  relation  to  the  general  strain  of  what  had  gone  before. 
When  our  sentences  run  into  this  form,  we  may  be  assured  there  is 
something  in  the  construction  of  them  that  requires  alteration. 
THe  phrase  of  discovering  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the 
one  to  the  other  is  likewise  exceptionable ;  for  disagreeableness  nei- 
ther forms  a  proper  contrast  to  the  other  word,  conformity ,  nor  ex- 
presses what  the  author  meant  here,(as  far  as  any  meaning  can  be  gath* 
ered  from  his  words)  that  is,  a  certain  unsuitableness  or  want  of  con 
formity  to  the  nature  of  the  soul.  To  say  the  truth,  this  member  oi 
the  sentence  had  much  better  have  been  omitted  altogether.  The 
conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  an  idea  to  the  substance  of  a  hu* 
mansouly  is  a  phrase  which  conveys  to  the  mind  no  distinct  nor  inteU 
ligible  conception  whatever.  The  author  had  before  given  a -suffi- 
cient reason  for  his  not  assigning  the  efficient  cause  of  those  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  because  we  neither  know  the  nature  of  our  own 
ideas  nor  of  the  soul;  and  this  farther  discussion  about  the  confor- 
mity or  disagreeableness  of  the  nature  of  the  one,  to  the  substance 
of  the  other,  afibrds  no  clear  nor  useful  illustration. 

Jtnd  therefore  J  the  sentence  goes  on,  for  want  of  such  a.  lights  all 
ihatwecancU>inspectUationsofthisMndyisJoreflectonihoseopera^ 
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Hons  of  the  soul  thai  are  most  agreeable  and  to  range  u  nder  their  pn*- 
per  heads  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind.  The  two  ex- 
pressions in  the  beginning  of  tlm  member,/Aere/brc,  andybr  want  of 
such  a  light f  evidently  fefer  to  the  same  thing,  and  are  quite  synony. 
mous.  One  or  other  of  them,  therefore,  had  better  have  been  omit- 
teil.  Instead  o{  to  range  under  their  proper  headsy  ihehngu^ge  would 
have  been  smoother,  if  their  had  been  left  out  Without  being  able  to 
trace  out  the  several  necessary  anU  efficient  causes/rom  whence  the 
pleasure  or  displeasure  arises.  The  expressiony/romtohence,  though 
seemingly  justified  by  very  frequent  usage,  is  taxed  by  Dr.  Johnson 
as  a  vicious  mode  of  speech ;  seeing  t^?Aence,a1one,  has  all  the  power  of 
/rom  whence^  which  therefore  appears  an  unnecessary  reduplication. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  whole  of  this  last  member  of  the 
sentence  had  better  have  been  dropped.  The  period  might  have 
closed  with  full  propriety,  at  the  ^otds^  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the 
mind.  All  that  follows,  suggests  no  idea  that  had  not  been  fully  con- 
veyed in  the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence.  It  is  a  mere  expletive 
adjection,which  might  be  omitted  not  only  withoutinjury  to  the  mean- 
ing, but  to  the  great  relief  of  a  sentence  already  labouring  under  the 
multitude  of  words. 

Having  now  finished  the  analysis  of  this  long  sentence,  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  be  of  opinion^  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  we  can  adventure  to  al- 
ter Mr.  Addison's  style,  it  may  be  done  to  advantage  here,  by  break- 
tbg  down  this  period  in  the  following  manner:  ^  In  yesterday's  paper 
we  have  shown  thateverythingwhich  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  isapt 
to  afiTect  the  imagination  with  pleasure.  We  must  own,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  assign  the  efficient  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because 
we  know  not  the  nature  either  of  an  idea,  or  of  the  human  soul.  All 
tiiat  we  can  do,  therefore,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on 
Uie  operations  of  the  soul  which  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range 
under  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind.' 
We  proceed  now  to  the  examination  of  the  following  sentences. 

'  Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation,  as  there 
are  often  a  great  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect ;  and  these, 
though  they  are  not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  are  generally  more  use 
ful  than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occasion  of  admiring  the 
l^oodness  and  wisdom  of  the  first  contriver.' 

Though  some  difference  might  be  traced  between  the  sense 
of  bare  and  open^  yet,  as  they  are  here  employed,  they  are  so 
nearly  synonymous,  that  one  of  them  was  sufficient  It  would 
have  been  enough  to  have  said,  Final  causes  lie  mx/re  open  to  ob- 
servation. One  can  scarcely  help  observing  here,  tl^at  the  obvious* 
oess  of  final  causes  does  not  proceed,  as  Mr.  Addison  supposes,  from 
a  variety  of  them  concurring  in  the  same  effect,  which  is  often  not  the 
case ;  but  from  our  being  able  to  ascertain  more  clearly,  from  our 
own  experience,  the  congniity  of  a  final  cause  with  the  circumstances 
of  our  condition ;  whereas  the  constituent  parts  of  subjects,  whence 
efficient  causes  proceed,  lie  for  the  most  p^irt  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
faculties.  But  as  this  remark  respects  the  thought  more  than  the  style, 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  observe,that  when  he  says,  a  great  variety  that 
2M 
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belong  to  the  same  effect^  the  expression,  strictly  considered,  is  not 
altogether  proper.  The  accessory  is  properly  said  to  belong  to  the 
pri ncipal  y  not  the  principal  to  the  acc«ory .  Now,  an  effect  is  con- 
sidered as  the  accessory  or  consequence  of  its  cause;  and  therefore, 
though  we  might  well  say  a  variety  of  effects  belong  to  the  samp 
cause,  it  seems  not  s«)  proper  to  say,  that  a  variety  of  causes  belong 
to  the  same  effect 

^One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing  that  is  great, 
may  be  this:  The  Supreme' Author  of  our  being  has  so  formed  the 
Boul  of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate,  and 
proper  happiness.  Because,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  our  nappiness 
must  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  his  being,  that  he  might  give 
our  souls  a  just  relish  of  such  contemplation,  he  has  made  them  na- 
turally delight  in  the  apprehension  of  what  is  great  or  unlimited.' 

The  concurrence  of  two  conjunctions, -decat^e  therefore^  form? 
rather  a  harsh  and  unpleasing  beginning  of  the  last  of  these  senten- 
ces ;  and,  in  tho  close,  one  would  think,  that  the  author  might  have 
devised  a  happier  word  than  qpprehensiony  to  be  applied  to  what  is 
ujilinuted.  But  that  I  may  not  be  thought  hypercritical,  I  shall 
make  no  farther  observation  on  these  sentences. 

^  Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind, 
immediately  rises  at  the  consideration  of  any  object  that  takes  up  a 
good  deal  of  room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  improve 
into  the  highest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion,  when  we  con- 
template his  nature,  that  is  neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  place, 
nor  to  be  comprehended  by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being.' 

Here  our  author's  style  rises  beautifully  along  with  the  thought 
However  inaccurate  he  may  sometimes  be,  when  coolly  philosophi- 
sing, yet,  whenever  his  fancy  is  awakened  by  description,  or  his 
mind,  as  here,  warmed  with  some  glowing  sentiment,  he  presently 
becomes  great,  and  discovers,  in  his  language,  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Every  one  must  observe,  with  what  felicity  this  period  is  constructed. 
The  words  are  long  and  majestic.  The  members  rise  one  above  an- 
other, and  conduct  the  sentence,  at  last,  to  that  full  and  harmonious 
close,  which  leaves  upon  the  mind  such  an  impression,  as  the  author 
intended  to  leave,  of  something  uncommonly  great,  awful,  and  mag 
nificent 

^  He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is 
new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  creation  , 
lor  every  new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with  it,  as  rewards 
the  pains  we  have  taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  consequently,  serves 
as  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries.' 

The  language,  in  this  sentence,  is  clear  and  precise :  only,  we 
cannot  but  observe,  in  this,  and  the  two  following  sentences,  which 
are  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  a  strong  proof  of  Mr.  Addison's 
unreasonable  partiality  to  the  particle  thaty  in  preference  to  which, 
tflamxtda  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is  new  or  un 
common^  that  he  might  encourage  us.  Here,  the  first  that  stands  f  oi 
«  relative  pronoun,  and  the  next  thatj  at  the  distance  only  of  foui 
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words,  is  a  conjunction.  This  confusion  of  sounds  serves  to  embar- 
r-ass  slyle«  .  Much  better,  sure,  to  Have  said,  the  idea  of  any  thing 
which  is  new  or  uncommon  thathernight  encourage.  The  expression 
n-ith  which  the  sentence  concludes,  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh 
discoveries,  is  flat,  and,  in  some  degree,  improper.  He  should  have 
said,  put  us  upon  making  fresh  discoveries;  or  rather,  serves  as  a 
motive  inciting  us  to  make  fresh  discoveries. 

*  He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species, 
pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind, 
and  fill  the  world  with  inhabitants;  for,  'tis  very  remarkable,  that« 
wherever  nature  is  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster,  (the  result 
of  any  unnatural  mixture)  the  breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its 
likeness,  and  of  founding  a  new  order  of  creatures;  so  that,  unless 
all  animals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of  their  own  species,  genera- 
tion would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  earth  unpeopled.' 

Here  we  must,  however  reluctantly,  return  to  the  employment  of 
censure :  for  this  is  among  the  worst  sentences  our  author  ever 
wrote;  and  contains  a  variety  of  blemishes.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it 
IS  extremely  deficient  in  unity.  Instead  of  a  complete  proposition, 
it  contains  a  sort  of  chain  of  reasoning,  the  links  of  which  are  so  ill 
put  together,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  trace  the  connexion, 
and,  unless  we  take  the  trouble  of  perusing  it  several  times,  it  will 
leave  nothing  on  the  mind  but  an  indistinct  and  obscure  impression. 

Besides  this  general  fault,  respecting  the  meaning,  it  contains 
some  great  inaccuracies  in  language.  First,  God's  having  made 
every  thing  which  is  beautiful  in  our  species,  {that  is,  in  the  hu- 
man species) /7/ea^a;3/,  is  certainly  no  motive  for  all  creatures,  for 
beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes,  to  multiply  their  kind.  What  the  author 
meant  to  say,  though  he  has  expressed  himself  in  so  erroneous  a 
manner,  undoubtedly  was,  *  In  all  the  different  orders  of  creatures, 
he  has  made  every  thing,  which  is  beautiful  in  their  own  species, 

?leasani,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind.' 
*he  second  member  of  the  sentence  is  still  worse,  thr  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  wherever  mature  is  crost  in  the  production  of  a 
monster,fyc.  The reasonwhichheheregives,fortheprecedingasser- 
tion,  intimated  by  the  casual  particle/br,  is  far  from  being  obvious. 
The  connexion  of  thought  is  not  readily  apparent,  and  would  have  re- 
quired an  intermediate  step,  to  render  it  distinct  But  what  does 
he  mean,  by  nature  being  crost  in  theproduction  of  a  monster?  One 
might  understand  him  to  mean,  disappointed  in  its  intention  of 
producing  a  monster,'  as  when  we  say,  one  is  crost  in  his  pursuits, 
we  mean,  that  he  is  disappointed  in  accomplishing  the  end  which  ho 
intended.  Had  he  s2\A,crostby  the  product  ion  of  a  monster,  the  sense 
would  have  be«n  more  intelligible.  But  the  proper  rectification  of 
the  expression  would  be  to  insert  the  adverb  as,  before  the  preposi- 
tion i»,  after  this  manner ;  wherever  nature  is  crost,  as  in  theproduC' 
tion  of  a  monster  >  The  insertion  of  this  particle  as,  throws  so  much 
light  on  the  construction  of  this  member  of  the  sentence,  that  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  believe,  it  had  stood  thus  originaUy,  in  our 
author's  manuscript;  and  that  the  present  reading  is  a  typograph'- 
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cal  error;  which,  having  crept  into  the  first  edition  of  the  Spectator, 
rafr' tU)%i%lf  'UI't£e'^tfM6quent  ones. 

^^IVi  the  laslr  Mseb^-fxii  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful,  in 
aH'Vytl^i^  (Ajec&,'']^l^sMi^'^6r  rather  has  made  so  many  objects 
ap^^  NiekUtim,'tiia£%e^{^^  i^nder  the  whole  creation  more  gay 
anfddteligHtful. '^e  H%4]^(v^b  aliiipst  every  thing  about  us  the  power 
of  raisnigMiS  agi^eable'ld^j^iiiF^d  Imagination ;  so  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  behold  his>M^A*Ks^tlrteIdness  or  indifference,  and  to 
survey *^  matfy' Veatitiiss  %itft4ift  a'^^cret  satisfaction  and  compla- 

Thk  UUsHj  Yi8i&,  is  WJust^  ahd'^e  Uii^age  so  clear,  flowing,  and 
agreeable; that,  td<i^ttikrK  itt;^  diffuSeii^ss  Which  may  be  attributed 
to'Chc^e'senteHiicfs;  Wbtild  be  jtistl^'esteiimeil'  hypercritical. 

•'things  ^ould  ifdakb  biit  a  [ibdi-  ipf^tiiriniii  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw 
theitf  kh¥l}p  i>b  their^t^rofiet^  figttresf  iaInd'moJEiorrs :'  a&a  what  reason  can 
we  assign  for  their'excitiHg  i^l^iitf,  many'  6£'  ffidse  ideas  which  are 
diflbMht'freiri  &6y  thii%  th'dt  eifii^t§  in  th^'  bbjeijts  th'^mselves,  (for 
su^  are  light  ahdc5l6uft;)^#ef^^ilP  hot  to  ddd  ^iipen^umerary  orna- 
melbtS  fd  fhe^tiAiver^j  andtinafke  ikl'n&^ie  agreeable  'Hb'tke  imagina^ 

'0» 9M}i^tii  ]h6#  eUteHng  '6h  a  tttebW,^*ifli%ll' Wi  ik' abdiit  to 


mbje61>;'iTor  Whttt'  in^aiiing'.iS  th^e  in  iBi^^exMn^ 
of-thdie  ideiJtB'ioKwh  are  different' fr&ni'q,n^^M  the 

objedts'f  lia  on^fiiire^  f^4t  itdagTded  that  oiir' ideas  ^zistik  the 
objects: '  Ideik^^  It  ill  agffeed  on  alt  handls j  cidn  ^eifst  uH  where  but 
in  theliiittd.  '  What  Mr:  lioeke^s  ^fail6bophy  tj^aches,  and  wliat  omr 
authbr  sh^tAd  h^ve  said/ is,' eJ^t^Y^n^  th  &s  mdny  ideas  0/ qualities 
whidh'df&di^fei^htfrdm'^nfthiy^  thttt  eoHste  lii  tKe  objects/  The 
mig^aift^ful  ^arefathfcjs'  VMteK  folIoW8//ar'>^^  and 


Mfmtig m.i'iii6^ ih.the'oWfects/' ;;  •  ;'^ ;;- ; .;.; '  j^, ' * ;; 

**Wy'ii'e'eViTJy  "Inhere ^entertained' '^^^^^  ap- 

pari'fiiWs.'  -'We^'$Sfcbv'iV'l<iliyin4i*y'glort6^^  'the  teavens  apd  in 
the  eartfi,  anft  sfee  sbme^6f  tnii  TisioriaW  beWypourea  out  upon 
th^'^hble  ci^'a*WnV^but  wliatr  a  r6tl^li  tTrfsigbtty  sketch*  of  n?iture 
sh6rnm  x^  W  e^tertalnfea^^-**^'^'-^  -°»  ^^^  -.a^'.liC-.  Jir^^JJl-Al  ._  3 


ilnfe3'ivitir,'cHd  sul  Hfe'f  colouring  drs?pp(?ar,  and 
tlie'sevteftfl  distiiictibhidflight^aiid shade;  vanish?  .  %  short,  our 
sotrls  ar^  delfghtfulli|^'lt>it  and'  biwiia'rif^a  In  i  pleasing  dpIu?ion , 
and  Wei^41k  AbUt^likd  the  enchanted  hferd'ofi  romance,  who  sees 
beadtimr -ca^tleS,  H^^oodi;  and  meadows ;.aiid,'^at  th'e' same  time. 


tary'd6sfett.' 

After  haviiif^  BeReoi  Obliged' to  point  oUt  sevehil  inaccui^cies,  I 
rctul^it#ithiiAi6hmor^  {pleasure  tof'the  display  bf  Beauties,  for 
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which  we  hare  now  full  scope;  for  these  two  sentences  are  such  as 
do  the  highest  honour  to  Mr.  Addison's  talents  as  a  writer.  Warm- 
ed with  the  idea  he  had  laid,  hold  of,  his  delicate  sensibility  to  the 
beauty  of  nature,  is  finely  displayed  in  the  illustration  of  it  The 
style  is  flowing  and  full,  without  being  too  diffuse.  It  is  flowery, 
but  not  gaudy ;  elevated,  but  not  ostentatious. 

Amidst  this  blaze  of  beauties,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  remark  one 
or  two  inaccuracies.  When  it  is  said,towards  the  close  of  the  first  of 
those sentences,t£;Aa/a  rough  unsightly  sketch  ofnaturt  should  wt 
be  entertained  withy  the  preposition  unth  should  have  been  placed  at 
the  beginning,  rather  than  at  the  end  of  this  member;  and  the 
word  entertained^  is  both  improperly  applied  here,  and  carelessly 
repeated  from  the  former  part  of  the  sentence.  It  was  there  eno- 
ployed  according  to  its  more  common  use,  as  relating  to  agreeable 
objects.  We  are  every  where  entertained  withpkasing  shows.  Here 
it  would  have  been  more  proper  to  have  changed  the  phrase,  and 
said,  with  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  pr^ 
sented.  At  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  where  it  is  said,  the 
fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  the  expression  is  lively,  but  not  altogether 
justifiable.     An  assembly  h^eaks  up  ;  a  scene  closes  or  disappears. 

Excepting  these  two  slight  inaccuracies,  the  style,  here,  is  not  only 
correct,  but  perfectly  elegant  The  most  striking  beauty  of  the 
passage  arises  from  the  happy  simile  which  the  author  employs, 
and  the  fine  illustration  which  it  gives  to  the  thought  The  enchant- 
ed herOy  the  beautiful  castles y  ihefantastic  scene,  the  secret  spelly  the 
disconsolate  knight ,  are  terms  chosen  with  the  utmost  felicity,  and 
strongly  recall  aJl  those  romantic  ideas  with  which  he  intended  to 
amuse  our  imagination.  Few  authors  are  more  successful  in  their 
imagery  than  Mr.  Addison;  and  few  passages  in  his  works,  or  in 
those  of  any  author,  are  more  beautiful  and  picturesque  than  that 
on  which  we  have  been  commenting. 

'  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  be  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images  it  will 
receive  from  matter ;  though,  indeed,  the  ideas  of  colours  are  so 
pleasing  and  beautiful  in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  possible  the  soul 
will  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but,  perhaps,  find  them  excited  by 
some  other  occasional  cause,  as  they  are  at  present,  by  the  dif- 
ferent impressions  of  the  subtile  matter  on  the  organ  of  the  sight' 

As  all  human  things,  after  having  attained  the  summit,  begin  to 
decline,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  in  this  sentence,  tiiere  is  a 
sensible  falling  ofi*from  the  beauty  of  what  went  before.  It  is  bro- 
ken and  deficient  in  unity.  Its  parts  are  not  sufficiently  compacted* 
It  contains,  besides,  some  faulty  expressions.  When  it  is  said, 
something  like  this  may  be  the  state  qf  the  soul,  to  tiie  pronoun  this^ 
there  is  no  determined  antecedent;  it  refers  to  the  general  import 
of  the  preceding  description,  which,  as  I  have  several  times  remark- 
ed, always  rendered  style  clumsy  and  inelegant,  if  not  obscure- 
the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  frst  separation,  appears  to  be  an  incom- 
plete phrase,  and  Jirst,  seems  an  useless,  and  even  an  impr(»i>er 

31 
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word.  More  dilrtinct  if  he  had  said^siaie  of  ike  soulimmediatehf  on 
Us  separation/rom  the  body.  The  adverb/^^rAa/w^  is  redimdant^after 
having  just  before  said,  it  is  possible. 

'  I  have  here  supposed,  that  my  l-eader  is  acquainted  with  that 
great  modern  discovery,  which  is  at  present  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  inquirers  into  natural  philosophy:  namdy,  that 
light  and  colours,  as  apprehended  by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas 
in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities  that  have  any  existence  in  matter. 
As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  incontestably  by  many  mo- 
dern philosophers,  and  hi,  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  speculations  in 
that  science,  if  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained 
at  lai^e,  he  may  find  it  in  Uie  eighth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.' 

In  these  two  concluding  sentences,  the  author,  hastening  to  finish, 
appears  to  write  rather  carelessly.  In  the  first  of  them,  a  manifest 
tautology  occurs,  when  he  speaks  of  what  is  universally  acknowledg- 
ed by  all  inquirers.    In  the  second,  when  he  oalis  a  truth  which  has 
been  incontestably  proued;  first,  a  speculation^  and  afterwards  a  no- 
tion^  the  1  anguage  surely  is  not  very  accurate.  When  he  adds,  one  qfthe 
finest  speculations  in  that  science^  it  does  not,at  first,  appear  what  sci- 
ence he  means.  One  would  imagine,  he  meant  to  refer  to  modempht* 
hsophers;  for  natural  philosophy  (to  which,  doubtless,  he  refers) 
stands  at  much  too  great  a  distance  to  be  the  proper  or  obvious  an- 
tecedent to  the  pronoun  that.    The  circumstance  towards  the  close 
if  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  largCy  he 
may  find  it,  is  properly  taken  notice  of  by  the  author  of  the  Elements  of 
Criticism,  as  wrongly  arranged, and  is  rectified  thus:  the  English  rea- 
der, if  ke  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large,  may  find  it,  ^*c. 
In  concluding  the  examination  of  this  paper,  we  may  observe* 
that  though  not  a  very  long  one,  it  exhibits  a  striking  view  both  of 
the  beauties,  and  the  defects,  of  Mr.  Addison's  style.     It  contains 
some  of  the  best,  and  some  of  the  worst  sentences,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  his  works.     But  upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  agreeable  and 
elegant  essay. 
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*Ip  we  consider  the  v/orks  of  nature  and  art,  as  they  are  qualified 
to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  last  very  defective  in 
comparison  of  the  former ;  for  though  they  may  sometimes  appear 
as  beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have  notliing  in  them  of  that  vast- 
ness  and  immensity  which  afibrd  so  great  an  entertainnent  to  \hn 
mind  of  the  beholder.' 

I  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe,  that  an  introductory  sentence 
Ahould  always  be  short  and  simple,  and  contain  no  more  matter  than 
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is  necessary  for  opening  the  subject  This  sentence  leads  to  a  r(^ 
(ictition  of  tins  observation y««s  it  contains  both  an  assertion  and  the 
proof  of  that  assertion ;  two  things  which,  for  the  most  part,  but  espe- 
cially at  first  setting  out,  are  with  more  advantage  kept  separate. 
It  would  certainly  have  been  better,  if  this  sentence  had  contained 
only  the  assertion,  ending  with  the  word/ormer',  and  if  a  new  one 
had  then  begun,  entering  on  the  proofs  of  nature *s  superiority  over 
sjrtj  which  is  the  subject  continued  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 
The  proper  division  of  the  period  I  shall  point  out,  after  having  first 
made  a  few  observations  which  occur  on  different  parts  of  it. 

I/we  consider  the  works.   Perhaps  it  might  have  been  preferable^ 
tf  our  author  had  begun  with  saying,  whe7i  we  consider  the  works. 
Discourse  ought  always  to  begin,  when  it  is  possible,  with  a  clear 
proposition.    The  t/*,  which  is  here  employed,  converts  the  sentence 
into  a  supposition,  which  is  always  in  some  degree  entangling,  and 
proper  to  be  used  only  when  the  course  of  reasoning  renders  it  ne- 
cessary.   As  this  observation  however  may,  perhaps,  be  consider- 
ed as  over-refined,  and  as  the  sense  would  have  lemained  the  same 
in  either  form  of  expression,  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  our  author 
with  any  error  on  this  account     We  cannot  absolve  him  from  inac* 
curacy  in  what  immediately  follows — the  works  of  nature  and  art. 
It  is  the  scope  of  the  author  throughout  this  whole  paper,  to  com- 
pare nature  and  art  together,and  to  oppose  them  in  several  views  lo 
each  other.     Certainly,  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  he  ought  to 
have  kept  them  as  distinct  as  possible,  by  interposing  the  preposi- 
tion, andsayii)ff,  the,  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  As  the  words  stand 
at  present,  th^  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  is  going  to  treat  of 
these  works,  not  as  contrasted,  but  as  connected;  as  united  in  form-, 
tng  one  whole.     When  I  speak  of  body  and  soul  as  united  in  the 
human  nature,  I  would  interpose  neither  article  nor  preposition  be- 
tween them ;  ^  Man  is  compounded  of  soul  and  body.'    But  the 
case  is  altered,  if  I  mean  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other ;  then 
I  represent  them  as  separate,  and  say,^  I  am  to  treat  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  soul,  and  of  the  body.' 
Though  they  may  sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange.  I  can- 
not help  considering  this  as  a  loose  member  of  the  period.     It  does 
not  clearly  appear  at  first  what  the  antecedent  is  to  they.     In  reading 
onwards,  we  see  the  works  of  art  to  be  meant ;  but  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence,  they  might  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  former^ 
as  well  as  to  the  la^t.  In  what  follows,  there  is  a  greater  ambiguity — 
Tiiay  sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange.  It  is  very  doubtful  i  n 
what  sense  we  are  to  understand  aSj  in  this  passage.     For,  according 
as  It  IS  accented  in  reading,  it  may  signify,  that  they  appear  equally 
beautiful  or  strange^  to  wit,  with  the  works  of  nature ;  and  then  it  has 
the  force  of  the  Latin  tam :  or  it  may  signify  ng  more  than  that  they 
appear  in  the  light  of  beautiful  and  strange;  and  then  it  has  the  force 
of  the  Lalin  tanquam,^  without  importing  any  comparison.     An  ex- 
pression so  ambiguous,  is  always  faulty ;  and  it  is  doubly  so  here ; 
because,  if  the  author  intended  the  former  sense,  and  meant  (a» 
seems  most  probable)  to  employ  as  for  a  mark  of  comparison^  it  wa9 
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necessary  to  liaye  mentioned  both  the  oompared  objects:  whereas 
oiily  one  member  of  the  comparison  is  here  mentioned,  viz.  the 
i^orks  of  art:  and  if  he  intend^  the  latter  sense^otf  was  in  that  case 
superfluous  and  encumbering,  and  he  had  better  ha7e  said  simply^c^- 
pear  beautiful  or  strange  The  epithet  strange^  which  Mr.  Addisou 
applies  to  ^e  works  of  art,  cannot  be  praised.  Strange  works j  ap- 
pears not  by  any  means  a  happy  expression  to  signify  what  he  here 
intends,  which  is  new  or  uncommon. 

The  sentence  concludes  with  much  harmony  and  dignity ;  they  can 
have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immensity  which  afford 
so  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  There  is 
here  a  fulness  and  grandeur  of  expression  well  suited  to  the  subject; 
though,  perhaps,  entertainment  is  not  quite  the  proper  word  for  ex- 

Eressing  the  effect  which  vastness  and  immensity  have  upon  the  mind, 
leviewing  the  observations  that  have  been  made  on  this  period,  it 
might;  1  think^with  advanta^,  be  resolved  into  two  sentences,  some- 
what after  this  manner:  <  When  we  consider  the  works  of  nature 
and  of  art,  as  they  are  qualified  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we 
shall  find  the  latter  very  defective  in  comparison  of  the  former* 
The  works  of  art  may  sometimes  appear  no  less  beautiful  or  uneom* 
mon  than  those  of  nature ;  but  they  can  have  nothing  of  that  vast- 
ness and  immensity  which  so  highly  transport  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder/ 

^  The  one,'  proceeds  our  author  in  the  next  sentence,  *  may  be  as 
polite  and  delicate  as  the  other;  but  can  never  show  herself  so  ai>- 
gust  and  magnificent  in  the  design.' 

The  one  and  the  other^  in  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  must 
unquestionably  refer  to  the  works  cf  nature  and  of  art.  For  of  these 
he  had  been  speaking  immediately  before ;  and  with  reference  to 
the  plural  word,  workSj  had  employed  the  plural  pronoun  /Aey. 
3ut  in  the  course  of  the  sentence,  he  drops  this  construction ;  and 
passes  very  incongruously  to  the  personification  of  art — can  never 
show  herself  To  render  his  style  consistent,  art,  and  not  the  works 
of  art,  should'have  been  made  the  nominative  in  this  sentence. 
Art  may  be  as politeand  delicate  as  nature,  but  can  never  slww  tier' 
self  Polite  is  a  term  oftener  applied  to  persons  and  to  manners,  than 
to  things ;  and  is  employed  to  signify  their  being  highly  civilized. 
Polished,  or  refined,  was  the  idea  which  the  author  had  in  view. 
Though  the  general  turn  of  this  sentence  be  elegant,  yet,  in  ordt^ 
to  render  it  perfect,  I  must  observe,  that  the  concluding  words,  in 
the  design,  should  either  have  been  altogether  omitted,  or  something 
«hould  have  been  properly  opposed  to  them  in  the  preceding  mem- 
ber of  the  period,  thus :  ^  Art  may,  in  the  execution,  be  as  polished 
and  delicate  as  nature ;  but  in  the  design,  can  never  show  herselt  so 
august  and  magnificent.' 

'  There  is  something  more  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rough,  care* 
less  strokes  of  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellishments 
of  art.* 

This  sentence  is  perfectly  happy  and  elegant:  and  carries,  in  all 
the  expressions,  that  curiosa  felicitas,  for  which  Mr.  Addison  is  so 
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often  remarkable.  Bold  and  masterly  ^  are  words  applied  with  the 
utmost  propriety.  The  strokes  qfnitturty  are  finely  opposed  to  the 
touches  of  art ;  and  the  rough  strokes  to  the  nice  touches  ;  the  former, 
painting  the  freedom  and  ease  of  nature,  and  the  other,  the  diminu- 
tiye  exactness  of  art;  while  both  are  introduced  before  us  as  differ- 
ent performers,  and  their  respective  merits  in  execution  very  justly 
contrasted  with  each  other. 

<  The  beauties  of  the  most  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  nar- 
row compass ;  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over,  and 
requires  something  else  to  gratify  her:  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  na- 
ture, the  sight  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  is 
fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  imager,  without  any  certain  stmt  or 
Dumber.' 

This  sentence  is  not  altogether  so  correct  and  elegant  as  the  for- 
mer. It  carries,  however,  in  the  main,  the  character  of  our  author's 
style ;  not  strictly  accurate,  but  agreeable,  easy,  and  unafiected ; 
enlivened  too  ^th  a  slight  personification  of  the  imagination,  which 
gives  a  gayety  to  the  period.  Perhaps  it  had  been  better,  if  this 
personification  of  the  imagination,  with  which  the  sentence  is  intror 
duced,  had  been  continued  throughout,  and  not  changed  unneces- 
sarily, and  even  improperly,  into  sight j  in  the  second  member,  which 
is  contrary  both  to  unity  and  elegance.  It  might  have  stood  thus: 
the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over,  and  requires  some-- 
thing  else  to  gratify  her;  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature^  she  wan- 
ders up  and  down  without  confinement.  The  epithet  stately  j  which 
theauthor  uses  in  the  beginning  of  thesentence,  is  applicable  withmore 
propriety  to  palaces  than  to  gardens.  The  close  of  the  sentence, 
urithout  any  certain  stint  or  number ^  may  be  objected  to,  as  both 
superfluous  and  ungraceful.  It  might  perhaps  have  terminated  bet- 
ter in  this  manner :  she  is  fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  imager 
and  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement. 

*  For  this  reason,  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love  with  a  country 
life,  where  nature  appears  in  the  gieatest  perfection,  and  furnishes 
out  all  those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagination.' 

There  is  nothing  in  tliis  sentence  to  attract  particular  attention. 
One  would  think  it  was  rather  the  country ,  than  a  country  life^  on 
which  the  remark  here  made  should  rest  A  country  life  may  be 
productive  of  simplicity  of  manners,  and  of  other  virtues:  biit  it  is 
to  the  country  itself,  that  the  properties  here  mentioned  belong,  of 
displaying  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  furnishing  those  scenes  which 
delight  the  imagination. 

<  But  though  there  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes  that  are  more 
delightful  than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature 
still  more  pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art ;  for  in  this 
case,  our  pleasure  rises  from  a  double  principle ;  from  the  agreea- 
bleness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  similitude  to  other 
objects ;  we  are  pleased,  as  well  with  comparing  their  beauties,  as 
with  surveying  them,  and  can  represent  them  to  our  minds  cither  as 
copies  oi  as  originals.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  take  delight  in  a  pro^ 
pect  which  *s  well  laid  out,  and  diversified  with  fields  and  meadows, 
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woods  and  rivers;  in  those  accidental  landscapes  of  trees,  clouds, 
and  cities,  that  are  sometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  marble,  in  tli« 
curious  fretwork  of  rocks  and  grottos;  and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing 
that  hath  such  a  degree  of  variety  and  regularity  as  may  seem  thtf 
eilect  of  design,  in  what  we  call  the  works  of  chance/ 

The  style  m  the  two  sentences  which  compose  this  paragraph,  is 
smooth  and  perspicuous.  It  lies  open  in  some  places  to  criticism; 
but  lest  the  reader  should  be  tired  of  what  he  may  consider  as  petty 
remarks,  I  shall  pass  over  any  which  these  sentences  suggest;  the 
rather,  too,  as  the  idea  which  they  present  to  us  of  nature^s  resem- 
bling ^rt,  of  art's  being  considered  as  an  original,  and  nature  as  a 
copy,  seems  not  very  distinct  nor  well  brought  out,  nor  indeed  very 
material  to  our  author's  purpose. 

*If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value,  according  as  they  more 
or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  works 
receive  a  greater  ad  vantage  from  the  resemblance  of  such  as  are  na- 
tural; because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only  pleai^ant,  but  the  pat- 
tern more  perfect' 

It  is  necessary  to  our  present  design,  to  point  out  two  considera- 
ble inaccuracies  which  occur  in  this  sentence.  If  the  products  (hv 
had  better  havesaid  \h^  productions)  of  nature  rise  in  value  CKCord- 
ing  as  they  more  or  less  resemble  those  of  art.  Does  he  mean,  that 
these  productions  rise  in  value  both  accord  ing  as  they  Tnore  resembltj 
and  as  they  less  resemble^  thosd  of  art?  His  meaning  uildoubtedly 
is,  that  they  rise  in  value  only,  according  as  they  more  resemble  them : 
and,  therefore,  either  of  these  words,  or  less,  must  be  struck  out,  or 
the  sentence  must  run  thus — productions o/nafure  riseorsinkinva- 
lue,  according  as  they  more  or  less  resemble.  The  present  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence,  has  plainly  been  owing  to  hasty  and  careless 
writing. 

The  other  inaccuracy  is  towards  the  end  of  the  sentence,and  serves 
to  illustrate  a  rule  which  I  formerly  gave,  concerning  the  position 
of  adverbs.  The  author  says,  because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only 
pleasant  y  but  the  pattern  more  perfect.  Here,  by  the  position  of  tht 
adverb  only,  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  he  is  going  to  give  some  othei 
property  of  the  similitude,  that  it  is  not  only  pleasant,  as  he  says, 
but  more  than  pleasant;  it  is  useful,  or,  on  some  account  or  other, 
valuable.  Whereas,  he  is  going  to  oppose  another  thing  to  the  «t* 
militude  itself,  and  not  to  this  property  of  its  h^\n^ pleasant ;  and, 
therefore, the  right  colocation,  beyond  doubt,  was,  6ecat&»e  herCj  not 
only  the  similitude  is  pleasant ,  but  the  pattern  more  perfect ;  tae 
contrast  lying,  not  between /^/e^z^anif  and  more  perfect,  but  between 
similitude  and  pattern.  Much  of  the  clearness  and  neatness  of  styk 
depends  on  such  attentions  as  these. 

'  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the  walls  ot 
a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to  a  navigable  riven 
and  on  the  other,  to  a  park.  The  eicperiment  is  very  common  in 
optics.' 

In  the  description  of  the  landscape  which  follows,  Mr.  Addison  is 
abundantly  happy ;  but  in  this  ivitroduction  to  it,  he  is  obscure  and  in- 
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distinct  One  who  had  not  seen  the  experiment  of  the  camert  ob- 
tcura,  could  comprehend  nothing  of  what  he  meant  And  even  af« 
ter  we  understand  what  he  points  at,  we  are  at  some  loss,  whether  to 
understand  his  description  as  of  one  continued  landscape,  or  of 
two  different  ones,  produced  by  the  projection  of  the  two  camera 
obscuras  on  opposite  walls.  The  scene,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  Mr.  Addison  here  refers  to,  is  Greenwich  Park;  withthopros- 
pects  of  the  Thames,  as  seen  by  a  camera  obscura,  which  is  placed 
in  a  small  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  observatory;  where  I  re- 
member to  have  seen,  many  years  ago,  the  whole  scene  here  describ- 
ed, corresponding  so  much  to  Mr.  Addison's  account  of  it  in  tliis 
passage,  that,  at  the  time,  it  recalled  it  to  my  memory. 

As  the  observatory  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  it  overlooks, 
from  one  side,  both  the  river  and  the  park ;  and  the  objects  afterwards 
mentioned,  the  ships,  the  trees,  and  the  deer,  are  presented  in  one 
view,  without  needing  any  assistance  from  opposite  walls.  Put  into 
plainer  language, the  sentence  might  run  thus:  ^The  prettiest  land* 
scape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  formed  by  a  camera  obscura,  a  common 
optical  instrument,  on  the  wall  of  a  darkroom,  which  overlooked  a 
navigable  river  and  a  park.' 

*  Here  you  might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the  water 
in  strong  and  proper  colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering  at 
one  end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  another, 
there  appeared  the  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with 
tJie  wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature,  leaping  about 
upon  the  wall.' 

Bating  one  or  two  small  inaccuracies,  this  is  beautiful  and  lively 
painting.  The  principal  inaccuracy  lies  in  the  connexion  of  the  two 
sentences,  here  and  on  another,  I  suppose  the  author  meant,  on  one 
ndCy  and  on  another  side.  As  it  stands,  another  is  ungrammatical,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  which  it  refers.  But  the  fluctuations  of  the  water,  the 
jihip  entering  and  sailing  on  by  degrees,  the  trees  waving  in  the 
wind,  and  the  herds  of  deer  among  them  leaping  about,  is  all  very 
elegant,  and  gives  a  beautiful  conception  of  the  scene  meant  to  be 
described. 

'  I  must  confess,  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one  occasion 
of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination ;  but  certainly  the  chief  reason 
\%j  its  near  resemblance  to  nature ;  as  it  does  not  only,like  other  pic- 
tures, give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motions  of  die  things  it  re- 
presents.' 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  either  to  be  praised 
or  blamed.  In  the  conclusion,  instead  of  the  things  it  represents^  the 
regularity  of  correct  style  requires  the  things  which  it  represents,  Jo 
the  beginning,  as  one  occasion  and  the  chi^rhason  are  opposed  to 
one  another,  I  should  think  it  better  to  have  repeated  the  sam#  ' 
word :  one  reason  of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination^  but  cer- 
tainly  the  chief  reason  is,  fyc, 

*  We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  generally,  in  nature, 
•omething  more  erand  and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  cu- 
^osities  of  art    When,  tbereiore,  we  see  this  imitated  in  any  mea 
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sure,  it  gives  us  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleasure,  than 
what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and  more  accurate  productions  of 
<irt.' 

It  would  have  been  better  to  have  avoided  terminating  these  two 
sentences  in  a  manner  so  similar  to  each  other;  curiosi/ies  of  art 
^^rodtictions  of  art. 

^  On  this  account,  our  English  gardens  are  not  so  entertaining  to 
the  fancy  as  those  in  France  and  Italy,  where  we  see  a  large  extent 
of  ground  covered  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  garden  and  forest, 
which  represents  every  where  an  artificial  rudeness,  much  more 
charming  than  that  neatness  and  elegance  which  we  meet  with  in 
those  of  our  own  country.' 

The  expression,  represent  everywhere  an  artificial  rudeness,  is  so 
inaccurate,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  what  stood  in  Mr.  Addison's 
manuscript  must  have  heenpresent  evert/  where.  For  the  mixture  of 
garden  and  forest  does  not  represent,  but  actually  exhibits  ^v presents, 
artificial  rudeness.  That  mixture  represents  indeed  naturalrudeness, 
that  is,  is  designed  to  imitate  it;  but  it  in  reality  is,  and  presents, 
artificial  rudeness. 

*  It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
unprofitable  to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground  from 
pasturage  and  the  plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  so  well 
peopled  and  cultivated  jk>  a  far  greater  advantage.  But  why  may 
not  a  whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by  frequent 
plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of 
the  owner?  A  marsh  overgrown  with  willows,  or  a  mountain  shaded 
with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but  more  beneficial,  than 
when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.  Fields  of  corn  make  a  pleasant 
prospect;  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  be- 
tween them,  and  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows  wer^ 
helped  and  improved  by  some  small  additions  of  art,  and  the  seve- 
ral rows  of  hedges  were  set  ofi*  by  trees  and  flowers  that  the  soil  was 
capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his 
own  possessions.' 

The  ideas  here  are  just,  and  the  style  is  easy  and  perspicuous, 
though  in  some  places  bordering  on  the  careless.  In  that  passage, 
for  instance,  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lieietween 
them,  one  member  b  clearly  out  of  i  ts  place,  and  the  turn  of  the  phrase, 
a  little'taken  care  of,  is  vulgar  and  colloquial.  Much  better,  if  it 
had  run  thus :  if  a  little  care  loere  bestowed  on  the  walks  that  lie 
between  them. 

'Writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China,  tell  us,  the  inna- 
^Ditants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Europeans, 
^hich  are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and  the  line;-because,  they  say,  any 
*ne  may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures.  They 
3hoose  rather  to  show  a  genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and,  there- 
fore, always  conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct  themselves.  They 
have  a  word,  it  seems,  in  their  language,  by  which  they  express  the 
particular  beauty  of  a  plantation,  that  thus  strikes  the  imagination  at 
first  flight,  without  disgpverina;  what  it  is,  has  so  agreeable  an  effect.' 
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These  sentences  furnish  occasion  for  no  remark,  except  that  in 
the  last  o£ ihemjparticular  is  improperly  used  instead  ot peculiar; 
the  peculiar  beauty  ofaplantation  that  thus  strikes  the  imagina* 
tionj  was  the  phrase  to  have  conveyed  the  idea  which  the  author 
meant ;  namely,  the  beauty  which  distinguishes  it  from  plantations  of 
another  kind. 

'Our  British  gardeners,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  humouring 
nature,  love  to  deviate  from  It  as  much  as  possible.  Our  trees  rise 
in  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids.  We  see  the  marks  of  the  scissors 
on  every  plant  and  bush.' 

These  sentences  are  lively  and  elegant  They  make  an  agreea- 
ble  diversity  from  the  strain  of  those  which  went  before;  and  are 
marked  witJ>  the  hand  of  Mr.  Addison.  I  have  to  remark  only, 
that  in  the  phrase,  instead  of  humouring  nature,  love  to  deviate  from 
it — humouring  and  deviating,  are  terms  not  properly  opposed  to 
each  other;  a  sort  of  personification  of  nature  is  begun  in  the  first 
of  them,  which  is  not  supported  in  the  second.  To  humouring,  was 
to  have  been  opposed  thwarting;  or  itijfviating  was  kept,following, 
or  going  along  with  nature,  was  to  have  been  used. 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my  opinion,  but  for  my 
own  part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree,  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and 
diffusion  of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trim* 
med  into  a  mathematical  figure ;  and  cannot  but  fancy  that  an  or- 
chard, in  flower,  looks  infinitely  more  delightful,  than  all  the  little 
labyrinths  of  the  most  finished  parterre.' 

This  sentence  is  extremely  harmonious,  and  every  way  beautiful. 
It  carries  all  the  characteristics  of  our  author's  natural,  graceful,  and 
flowing  language.  A  tree,  in  all  its  luxy^rianc^/  and  diffusion  of 
boughs  ana  branches,  is  a  remarkably  happy  expression.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  become  luxuriant  in  describing  an  object  which  is  so, 
and  thereby  renders  the  sound  a  perfect  echo  to  the  sense. 

'But  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of 
plants  to  dispose  of,  it  is  very  natural  in  them  to  tear  up  all  the 
beautiful  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may 
most  turn  to  their  profit,  in  taking  off  their  evergreens,  and  the  like 
moveable  plants,  with  which  their  shops  are  plentifully  stocked.' 

An  author  should  always  study  to  conclude,  when  it  is  in  his  pow- 
er, with  grace  and  dignity.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  this 
paper  did  not  end,  as  it  might  very  well  have  done,  with  the  former 
beautiful  period.  The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  beauties 
of  nature,  with  which  he  had  been  entertaining  us,  would  then  have 
been  more  agreeable.  But  in  this  sentencc^there  is  a  nreat  falling 
off;  and  we  return  with  pain  from  those  pleasing  objects,  to  the 
iusiguificant  contents  of  a  nursery-man's  shop. 


<       >i 


(  «50  ) 

LECTURE  XXIV. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  «T YLE  IN  A 
PASSAGE  OP  DEAN  SWIFT^S  WRITINGS. 

Mr  design  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  was  not  merely  to  ap- 
preciate the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  style,  by  pointing  out  the  faults 
and  the  beauties  that  are  minded  in  the  writings  of  that  great  author. 
They  were  not  composed  with  any  view  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a 
critic:  but  intended  for' the  assistance  of  such  as  are  desirous  of 
studying  the  most  proper  and  elegant  construction  of  ^ntences  in 
the  English  language.  To  such,  it  is  hoped,  that  they  may  be  of 
advantage;  as  the  proper  application  of  rules  respecting  style,  i^ill 
a)  vays  be  best  learned  by  means  of  the  illustration  which  exam- 
ples afford.  I  conceive  that  examples,  taken  from  the  writings  of 
an  author  so  justly  esteemed,l^ould  on  that  account,  not  only  be 
more  attended  to,  but  would  also  produce  this  good  effect,  of  fami- 
liarizing those  who  study  composition  with  the  style  of  a  writer,  from 
whom  they  may,  upon  the  whole,  derive  great  benefit  With  the 
same  view,  I  shall,  in  this  lecture,  give  one  critical  exercise  more  of 
the  same  kind,  upon  the  style  of  an  author,  of  a  different  character. 
Dean  Swift;  repeating  the  intimation  I  gave  formerly,  that  such  as 
stand  in  need  of  no  assistance  of  this  kind,  and  who,  therefore,  will 
naturally  consider  such  minute  discussions  concerning  the  propriety 
of  words,  and  structure  of  sentences,  as  beneath  their  attention,  had 
bast  pass  over  what  will  setfn  to  them  a  tedious  part  of  the  work. 

I  formerly  gave  the  general  character  of  Dean  Swift's  style.  He  is 
esteemed  one  of  our  most  correct  writers.  His  style  is  of  the  plain 
and  simple  kind;  free  from  all  affectation,  and  all  superfluity;  per* 
spicuous,  manly,  and  pure.  These  are  its  advantages.  But  we  art; 
not  to  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  it.  *  On  the  contrary, 
Dean  Swift  seems  to  have  slighted  and  despised  the  ornaments  of 
language,  rather  than  to  have  studied  them.  His  arrangement  is 
often  loose  and  negligent  In  elegant,  musical,  and  figurative  lan- 
guage, he  is  much  inferior  to  Mr.  Addison.  His  manner  of  writing 
carries  m  it  the  character  of  one  who  rests  altogether  upon  his  sense, 
and  aims  at  no  more  than  giving  his  meaning  in  a  clear  and  concise 
manner. 

That  part  of  his  writings  which  I  shall  now  examine,  is  the  begin* 
ning  of  his  treatbe,  entitlecl,  *  A  Proposal  for  correcting,  improving, 
and  ascertaining  the  English  Tongue,'  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Eavl 

*  I  am  g^lad  to  find  that,  io  my  Judgment  concerning  thn  author's  composition. 
I  have  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  a  very  able  critic.  '  This  easy  and  safe  con- 
veyance of  meaning,  it  was  Swift's  desire  t^  attain,  and  for  having  attained,  he 
certainly  deserves  praise,  though  perhaps,  not  the  highest  praise.  For  purposes 
merely  didactic,  when  something  is  to  he  told  that  was  not  known  before,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  proper;  but  against  that  inattention  by  which  known  trutho 
are  suffered  to  be  neglected,  it  makes  no  provision ;  it  instructs,  but  dues  not  persiiada. 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets  ;  in  Swift 
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of  Oxford,  then  Lord  High  Treasurer.  I  was  led,  by  the  nature  o! 
the  subject,  to  choose  this  treatise;  but,  injustice  to  the  Dean,  1 
must  observe,  that,  after  having  examined  it,  I  do  not  esteem  it  one 
of  his  most  correct  productions ;  but  am  apt  to  think  it  has  been 
more  luistily  composed  than  some  other  of  them.  It  bears  the  title 
and  form  of  a  letter;  but  it  is,  however,  in  truth,  a  treatise  designed 
for  the  public ;  and  therefore,  in  examining  it,  we  cannot  proceed 
npoT^  the  indulgence  due  to  an  epistolary  correspondence.  When 
a  man  addresses  himself  to  a  friend  only,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  makes 
himself  fully  understood  by  him ;  but  when  an  author  writes  forth* 
public,  whether  he  employ  the  form  of  an  epistle  or  no^^  we  are  al- 
ways entitled  to  expect,  that  he  shall  express  himself  with  accuracy 
ind  care.     Our  author  begins  thus : 

<  What  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship,  some 
time  ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought,  just  then  started  by 
accident  or  occasion,  but  the  result  of  long  reflection :  and  I  have 
been  confirmed  in  my  sentiments  by  the  opinion  of  some  very  judi- 
cious persons  with  whom  I  consulted.' 

The  disposition  of  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  such  as  serve  to 
limit  or  to  qualify  some  assertion,  or  to  denote  time  and  place,  I  for- 
merly showed  to  be  a  matter  of  nicety ;  and  I  observed,  that  it  ought 
to  be  always  held  a  rule,  not  to  crowd  such  circumstances  together, 
but  rather  to  intermix  them  with  more  capital  words,  in  such  difierent 
parts  of  the  sentence  as  can  admit  them  naturally.  Here  are  two  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind  placed  together,  which  had  better  have  been 
separated;  Sometime  ago  inconversation-^hetterthus:  What  I  had 
ihe/ionourySomeitmeagOj  ofmentiomng  to  your  lordship  in  conver- 
tation — was  not  a  new  thought ^  proceeds  our  author,  started  by  acci- 
dent or  occasion :  the  difierent  meaning  of  these  two  words  may  not  at 
first  occur.  They  have,  however,  a  distinct  meaning,  and  are  pro- 
perly usqd :  for  it  is  one  very  laudable  property  of  our  author's  style, 
that  it  is  seldom  encumbered  with  superfluous,  synonymous  words. 
Started  by  accident ^  is,  fortuitously,  or  at  random ;  started  by  occa- 
fiony  is  by  some  incident,  which  at  that  time  gave  birth  to  it  His 
meaning  is,  that  it  was  not  a  new  thought  which  either  casually 
sprung  up  in  his  mind,  or  was  suggested  to  him  for  the  first  time,  by 
the  train  of  the  discourse :  but,  as  he  adds,  wc^  the  result  of  long 
reflection.    He  proceeds : 

*  They  all  agreed,  that  nothing  would  be  of  greater  use  towards  the 
improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than  some  efiectual  me- 
thod for  correcting,  enlarging,  and  ascertaining  our  language ;  and 
they  think  it  a  work  very  possible  to  be  compassed  under  the  protee- 
lion  of  a  prince,,  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  a  minis- 
try, and  the  care  of  proper  persons  chosen  for  such  m  undertak- 
ing.' 

This  IS  an  excellent  sentence ;  clear,  and  elegant.  The  words  are 
mil  simple,  well  chosen,  and  expressive ;  and  are  arranged  in  tlie  most 
proper  order.  It  is  a  hafmonious  period  too,  which  is  a  beauty  not 
frequent  in  our  author.  The  last  part  of  it  consists  of  three  xti^itk- 
uers,  which  gradually  rise  and  swell  one  above  another,  without  any 
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afiected  or  unsuitable  pomp ;  under  the  protection  0/  a  prince^  the 
countenance  and  encouragement  qfa  ministry  ^  and  the  care  of  pro* 
per  persons  chosen  for  such  an  undertaking.  We  may  remark,  in  tliif 
beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  proper  use  of  the  preposition  towards-- 
greater  use  towards  the  improvement  ofknofwledge  andpoliteness- 
importing  the  pointing  or  tendency  of  any  thing  to  a  certain  end , 
which  could  not  have  been  so  well  expressed  by  the  preposition 
for,  commonly  employed  in  place  of  towards^  by  authors  who  are 
less  attentive,  than  Dean  Swift  was,  to  the  force  of  words. 

One  fault  might,  perhaps,  be  found,  both  with  this  and  the  former 
sentence,  considered  as  introductory  ones.  We  expect,  that  an  in- 
troduction is  to  unfold,  clearly  and  directly,  the  subject  that  is  to  be 
treated  of.  In  the  first  sentence,  our  author  has  told  us,  of  a  thought 
he  mentioned  to  his  Lordship  in  conversation,  which  had  been  the 
result  of  long  reflection,  and  concerning  which  he  had  consulted  ju- 
dicious persons.  But  what  that  thought  was,  we  are  never  told  di- 
rectly. We  gather  it  indeed  from  the  second  sentence,  wherein  he 
informs  us,  in  what  these  judicious  persons  agreed ;  namely,  that 
some  method  for  improving  the  language  was  both  useful  and  practi- 
cable. But  this  indirect  method  of  opening  the  subject,  would  have 
been  very  faulty  in  a  regular  treatise ;  though  the  ease  of  the  epis- 
tolary form,  which  our  author  here  assumes  in  addressing  his  patron, 
may  excuse  it  in  the  present  case. 

'  I  was  glad  to  find  your  Lordship's  answer  in  so  different  a  style 
from  what  hath  commonly  been  made  use  of,  on  the  like  occasions,  for 
some  years  past ;  that  allsicch  thoughts  must  be  deferred  to  a  time  of 
peace;  a  topic  which  some  have  carried  so  far,  that  they  would  not 
have  us,  by  any  means,  think  of  preserving  our  civil  and  religious 
constitution,  because  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  abroad.' 

This  sentence  also  is  clear  and  elegant;  only  there  is  one  inaccu- 
racy, when  he  speaks  of  his  Lordship's  anstoer  being  in  so  different 
a  style  from  what  had  formerly  been  used.  His  answer  to  what?  or  to 
whom  ?  For  from  any  thing  going  before,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
application  or  address  had  been  made  to  his  Lordship  by  those  per- 
sons, whose  opinion  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence ;  and  to 
whom  the  answer,  here  spoken  of,  naturally  refers.  There  is  a  little 
indistinctness,  as  I  before  observed,  in  our  author's  manner  of  in- 
troducing his  subject  here.  We  may  observe  too  that  the  phrase, 
glad  tofind  your  answer  in  so  different  a  ^/yZe,  though  abundantly 
suited  to  the  language  of  conversation,  or  of  a  familiar  letter,  yet,  in  re- 
gular composition,  requires  an  additional  word — glad  tofifidyour 
answer  run  in  so  different  a  style. 

^  It  will  be  among  the  distinguishing  marks  of  your  ministry,  my 
Lord,  that  yo#  have  a  genius  above  all  such  regards,  and  that  no 
reasonable  proposal^  for  the  honour,  the  advantage,  or  ornament  ot 
your  country,  however  foreign  to  your  immediate  office,  was  ever 
neglected  by  you.' 

The  phrase,  a  genius  above  all  such  regdrdsy  both  seems  some- 
wnat  harsh,  and  does  not  clearly  express  what  the  author  means, 
namely,  the  confined  views  of  those  who  neglected  every  thing  that 
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belonged  to  the  arta  of  peace  in  the  time  of  war.  Except  this  ex- 
pression, there  is  nothing  that  can  be  subject  to  the  least  reprehen- 
sion in  this  sentence,  nor  in  all  that  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph. 

'  I  confess,  the  merit  of  this  candour  and  condescension  is  very 
much  lessened,  because  your  Lordship  hardly  leaves  us  room  to  ofier 
our  good  wishes;  removing  all  our  difficulties,  and  supplying  our 
wants,  faster  tha^i  the  most  visionary  projec  tor  can  adj ust  his  schemes. 
And  t]ierefore,my  Lord,  the  design  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  tc 
offer  you  ways  and  means,  as  to  complain  of  a  grievance,  the  redres- 
sing of  which  is  to  be  your  own  work,  as  much  as  that  of  paying  the 
nation's  debts,  or  opening  a  trade  into  the  South  sea;  and,  though 
not  of  such  immediate  benefit  as  eitherof  these,  or  any  other  of  your 
glorious  actions,  yet,  perhaps,  in  future  ages, not  less  to  your  hon- 
our.' 

The  compliments  which  the  Dean  here  pays  to  his  patron,  are  ve- 
ry high  and  strained;  and  show  that,  with  all  his  surliness,  he  was 
as  capable,  on  some  occasions,  of  making  his  court  to  a  great  man  b^ 
flattery,  as  other  writers.  However,  with  respect  to  the  style,  which 
ts  Uie  sole  object  of  our  present  consideration,  every  thing  here,  as 
far  as  appears  to  me,  is  faultless.  In  these  sentences,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  this  paragraph,  in  general,  which  we  have  now  ended,  our 
author's  style  appears  to  great  advantage.  We  see  that  ease  and 
simplicity,  that  correctness  and  distinctness,  which  particularly  cha- 
racterize it  It  is  very  remarkable,  how  few  Latinised  words  Dean 
Swift  employs.  No  writer,  in  our  language,  is  so  purely  English  as 
he  is,  or  borrows  so  little  assistance  from  words  of  foreign  derivation. 
From  none  can  we  take  a  better  model  of  the  choice  and  proper  sig- 
nificancy  of  words.  It  is  remarkable,  in  the  sentences  we  have  now 
before  us,  how  plain  all  the  expressions  are,  and  yet,  at  tlie  same 
time,  how  significant;  and,  in  the  midst  of  that  high  strain  of  com- 
pliment into  which  he  rises,  how  little  there  is  of  pomp,  or  glare  oi 
expression.  How  very  few  writers  can  preserve  this  manly  temper- 
ance of  style;  or  would  think  a  compliment  of  this  nature  supported 
with  sufficient  dignity,  unless  they  had  embellished  it  with  some  oi 
those  high-sounding  words,  whose  chief  effect  is  no  other  than  to  giv€ 
their  language  a  stiff  and  forced  appearance? 

'  My  Lord,  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  all  the  learned  and  polite  per- 
sons of  the  nation,  complain  to  your  Lordship,  as  first  minister,  that 
our  language  is  extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improvements  are 
by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions ;  that  the  preten- 
ders to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses  and  absur- 
dities; and  that)  in  many  instances,  it  offends  against  every  part  of 
grammar.' 

The  turn  of  this  sentence  is  extremely  elegant  He  had  spoken 
before  of  a  grievance  for  which  he  sought  redress,  and  he  carries  on 
the  allusioii,  by  entering  here  directly  on  his  subject,  in  the  style  of 
a  public  representation  presented  to  Uie  minister  of  state.  One  im- 
perfection, however,  there  is  in  this  sentence,  which  luckily  for  our 
purpose,  serves  to  illustrate  a  i  ule  before  give  n,  coneerning  the  poii- 
20 
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lion  of  adver^iSy  so  as  to  avoid  ambiguity.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  A9 
aenience  ;/Aa/  theprelenders  topolish  andrefine  itykave  chitfiy  rmd^ 
tiplied  abuses  and  absurdities.  Now,  concerning  the  imporlofthb  ad- 
verb, chiefly y  I  ask,  whether  it  signifies  that  these  pretenders iepoUab 
the  language,  have  been  the  thief  persons  who  have  multiplied 
its  abuses,  in  distinction  from  others^  ot^  that  tlie  chief  thing  which 
tliese  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply  the  abutfes  of  our  longuag*^ 
in  opposition  to  their  dM^^  af^  thing  to  refineit  ?  These  two  mean- 
ings are  really  different ;  and  yet,  by  the  position  which  the  word 
chi^yhits  in  thesentence,  we  are  left  at  a  loss  in  which  toui  derstand 
it  The  construction  would  lead  us  rather  to  the  kftter  «ense ;  that 
the  chief  thing  which  these  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multip^ly  tho 
abuses  of  our  language.  But  it  is  more  than  probdble,  that  the  for- 
mer sense  was  what  the  Dean  intended,  as  it  carries  more  of  his  usual 
satirical  edge ;  ^  that  the  pretended  refiners  of  our  language  were, 
in  fact,  its  chief  corrupters ;'  on  which  supposition,  his  words  ought 
to  have  run  thus :  that  the  pretenders  topolish  and  refine  Uy  have 
been  the  chief  persons  to  fnuUiply  its  abuses  and  absurdities ^  which 
would  have  rendered  the  sense  perfectly  clear. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  might  be  ground  for  observing  farther  upon 
this  sentence,  that  as  language  is  the  object  with  which  it  sets  out; 
that  our  languageisextremelyimperfect;dind  as  there  followsan  enu- 
meration concerning  language,  in  three  particulars,  it  had  been  bet< 
ler  if  language  had  oeen  kept  tlie  ruling  word,  or  the  nominative  to 
every  verb,  without  changing  the  construction ;  by  mAingprefenders 
the  ruling  word,  as  is  done  in  the  second  member  of  the  enumeration, 
and  then,  intlie  third,  returning  again  to  the  former  word,  kingiutge. 
That  the  pretenders  to  polish— ajid  that,  in  many  instances j  it  of 
fends — I  am  persuaded,  that  the  structure  of  the  sentence  would  have 
been  more  neat  and  happy,  and  its  unity  more  complete,  if  the  mem- 
bers of  it  had  been  arranged  thus :  <  That  our  language  h  extrefnely 
imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improvements  are  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  its  daily  corruptions;  that,  in  many  instances,  it  offends  against 
every  part  of  grammar:  and  that  the  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine 
it,  have  been  the  chief  persons  to  multiply  its  abuses  and  absurdities.' 
This  degree  of  attention  seemed  proper  to  be  bestowed  on  such  a 
sentence  as  this,  in  order  to  show  how  it  might  have  been  conducted 
after  the  most  perfect  manner.     Our  author,  after  having  said, 

^  Lest  your  Ix»rdship  should  think  my  censure  too  severe,  I  shall 
take  leave  to  be  more  particular ;'  proceeds  in  the  following  para- 
graph : 

*  I  believe  your  Lordship  will  agree  with  me,  in  the  reason  why 
our  language  is  less  refineil  than  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France.' 

]  am  sorry  to  say,  that  now  we  shall  have  less  to  commend  in 
our  author.  For  the  whole  of  this  paragraph,  on  which  w^e  are 
entering,  is  in  truth,  perplexed  and  inaccurate.  Eveti  in  this  short 
sentence,  we  may  discern  an  inaccuracy— «£;Ay  our  language  iv  less 
refined  than  those  of  Italy y  Spain^  or  France;  putting  the  pronoun 
those  in  the  plural,  when  the  antecedent  substantive  to  which  it  re- 
^fer^  is  in  the  singular,  our  language.    Instances  of  this  kind  ma> 
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tomerimes  be  found  in  EoglUh  authors;  but  they  sound  harsh  to  tho 
ear,  and  are  certainiy  contrary  to  the  purity  of  grammar.  By  a 
very  little  attention,  this  inaccuracy  <might  have  been  remedied ; 
and  the  sentence  have  b^en  made  to  run  much  better  in  this  way ; 
*  why  our  language  is  leas  refined  ^lan  the  Italian^Spanish,  or  French.' 

^  It  is  plain,  that  tlie  Latin  toague,  in  its  purity,  was  never  in  this 
island ;  towards  the  conquest  of  which,  ^w  or  no  attempts  were 
made  till  the  time  of  Claudius;  neither  was  that  language  ever  so 
vulgar  in  Britain,  as.it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain.' 
To  say  that  the  Latin  tangfiCf  t>  U9  purify ,  was  never  in  this  island^ 
is  very  careless  style ;  it  otight  to  have  been,  zoos  never  spoken  tn  this 
island.  In  the  progress  of  the  sentence,  he  means  to  give  a  reason 
why  the  Latin  was  never  spoken  in  its  purity  amongst  us,  because 
our  island  was  not  conquered  by  the  Romans  till  after  the  purity 
of  their  tongue  b^an  to  decline.  But  this  reason  ought  to  have 
been  brought  out  more  dearly.  This  might  easily  have  been  Aoix^^ 
and  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  ^adi  other 
much  better  pointed  out  by  means  of  a  small  variation;  thus :  '  It 
is  plain  that  the  Latin  tong(ue  in  its  purity  was  never  spoken  in  this 
island,  as  few  or  no  attempts  towards  the  conquest  of  it  were  made 
till  the  time  of  Claudius. '  He  adds,  neither  was  that  language  ever 
fo  vulgar  in  Britain.  F^ulgar  was  one  of  the  worst  words  be  could 
have  chosen  for  expressing  what  he  means  here :  namely,  that  the 
Latin  tongue  was  at  no  time  sogener^ly  or  so  much  in  common  use, 
in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  Kvigar* 
when  applied  to  language,  commonly  signifies  impure,  or  debased 
language,  such  as  is  spoken  by  the  low  people,  which  is  quite  oppo- 
site to  the  author's  se^x^ae  here;  for,  instead  of  meaning  to  say,  that 
the  Latin  spoken  in  Britain  was  not  so  debased,  as  what  was  spoken 
in  Gaul  and  Spain ;  he  means  just  the  contrary,  and  had  been  tell- 
ing us,  that  we  never  were  acquainted  with  the  Latin  at  all,  till  its 
purity  began  to  be  corrupted. 

<  Further,  we  find  that  the  Roman  legions  here,  were  at  length 
all  recalled  to  help  their  country  against  the  Goths  and  other  barba- 
rous invaders.' 

The  chief  scope  of  this  sentence  is,  to  give  a  reason  why  the  La- 
tin tongue  did  not  strike  any  deep  root  in  this  island,  on  account  of 
the  short  continuance  of  the  Romans  in  it.     He  goes  on : 

*  Meantime  the  Britons,  left  to  shift  for  theoiselves,  and  daily  ha- 
rassed by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Piots,  were  forced  to  call  in  the 
Saxons  for  their  defence ;  who,  consequently,  reduced  tlie  greatest 
part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the 
most  remote  and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  iu 
customs,  religion,  and  language^  became  wholly  Saxon.' 

This  is  a  very  exceptionable  sentence.  First,  the  phrase  left  to 
shift  for  themselveSn  is  rather  a  low  phrase,  and  too  miu^h  in  the  fami  • 
liar  style  to  be  proper  in  a  grave  treatise.  Next  as  the  sentence  ad- 
vances—^brcerf  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  d^encc^who  conse- 
quently reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power. 
What  i<«  the  mesLiiingot  conseqttently  here?  If  it  means  ^afterwards,* 
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or,  'm  progress  of  time/  this,  certainly^  is  not  a  sense  in  which  con- 
scqitently  is  often  taken ;  and  therefore  the  expression  is  chargeable 
with  obscurity.  The  adverb,  conseqtientfyf  in  its  most  comoion  ac- 
ceptation, denotes  one  thing  following  from  another,  as  an  effect 
from  a  cause.  If  he  uses  it  in  this  sense,  and  means  that  the  Britons 
being  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
having  called  in  these  Saxons  to  their  assistance,  this  consequence 
is  drawn  too  abruptly,  and  needed  more  explanation.  For  though 
it  has  oflen  happened,  that  nations  have  been  subdued  by  their  own 
auxiliaries,  yet  this  is  not  a  consequence  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can 
be  assumed,  as  it  seems  here  to  be  done«  for  a  first  and  self-evident 
principle.  But  further,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  phrase,  reduced  the 
greatest  pari  of  the  island  to  their  own  power?  we  say,  reduce  to 
rulcy  reduce  to  practice  ;  we  can  say,  that  one  nation  reduces  an- 
other to  subfection.  But  when  dominion  or  power  is  used,  we  always, 
as  far  as  I  know,  say,  reduce  under  their  power,  Beduce  to  their  powei^ 
is  so  harsh  anc^  uncommon  an  expression,  that,  though  Dean  Swift's 
authority  in  language  be  very  great,  yet  in  the  use  of  this  phrase, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  follow  his  example. 

Besides  these  particular  inaccuracies,  this  sentence  is  chargeable 
with  want  of  unity  in  the  composition  of  the  whole.  The  persons 
and  the  scene  are  too  often  changed  upon  us.  First,  the  Britons 
are  mentioned,  who  are  harassed  by  inroads  from  the  Picts;  next, 
the  Saxons  appear,  who  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  the  island,  and 
drive  the  Britons  into  the  mountains;  and,  lastly,  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  introduced,  and  a  description  given  of  the  change  made 
upon  it  All  this  forms  a  group  of  various  objects,  presented  in  such 
quick  succession,  that  tbeimind  finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  them 
under  one  view.  Accordingly,  it  is  quoted  in  the  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticism, as  an  instance  of  a  sentence  rendered  faulty  by  the  breach  of 
unity. 

'This  I  take  to  be  the  reason  why  thero  are  more  Latin  words 
remaining  in  the  British  than  the  old  Saxon;  which,  excepting 
some  few  variations  in  the  orthography,  is  the  same  in  most  original 
words  with  our  present  English,  as  well  as  with  the  German  and 
other  northern  dialects.' 

This  sentence  is  faulty,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
last.  It  is  loose  in  the  connexion  of  its  parts;  and  besides  this,  ijt 
is  also  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  sentence.  What 
he  had  there  said,  concerning  the  Saxons  expelling  the  Britons, 
and  changing  the  customs,  the  religion,  and  the  language  of  the 
country,  is  a  clear  and  good  reason  for  our  present  language  being 
Saxon  rather  than  British.  This  is  the  inference  which  we  would 
naturally  expect  him  to  draw  from  the  premises  just  before  laid 
down :  but  when  he  tells  us,  that  this  is  thereason  why  there  areniore 
Latin  words  remaining  in  the  British  tongue  than  in  the  old  Saxon^ 
we  are  presently  at  a  stand.  No  reason  for  this  inference  appears. 
If  it  can  be  gathered  at  all  from  the  foregoing  deduction,  it  is  ga- 
thered only  imperfectly.  For,  as  be  had  told  us,  that  the  Britons 
had  some  connexion  with  the  Romans,  he  should  have  also  told  us^ 
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m  order  to  make  out  his  inference,  that  the  Saxoas  never  bad  any. 
The  truth  is,  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  concerniag  the  iaflueaca 
of  the  Latin  tongue  upon  ours,  is  careless,  perplexed,  and  obscure. 
His  ai^ument  required  to  have  been  more  fully  unfolded,  in  order 
to  make  it  be  distinctly  apprehended,  and  to  give  it  its  due  force.  In 
the  next  paragraph,  he  proceeds  to  discourse  concerning  the  in/)u- 
•nee  of  the  French,  tongue  upon  our  language.  The  style  becomes 
more  clear,  though  not  remarkable  for  great  beauty  or  elegance. 

*  El  ward  the  Confessor  having  lived  long  in  France,  appears  to 
be  the  first  who  iatroducedany  mixture  of  the  French  tongue  with 
the  Saxon ;  the  court  affecting  what  the  Prince  was  fond  of,  and 
others  taking  it  up  for  a  fashion,  as  it  is  now  with  us.  William  the 
Conqueror  proceeded  much  further,  bringing  over  with  him  vast 
numbers  of  that  nation,  scattering  them  in  every  monastery,  giving 
them  great  quantities  of  land,  directing  all  pleadings  to  be  in  thai  lan- 
guage, and  endeavouring  to  make  it  universal  in  the  kingdom.' 

On  these  two  sentences,  I  have  nothing  of  moment  to  observe. 
The  sense  is  brought  out  clearly,  and  in  simple,  unaffected  language. 

*  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  generally  received;  but  your  Lord- 
ship hath  fully  convinced  me,  that  the  French  tongue  made  yet  a 
greater  progress  here  under  Harry  the  Second,  who  had  large  terri. 
tories  on  that  continent  both  from. his  father  and  his  wife;  made 
frequent  journeys  and  expeditions  thither;  and  was  always  attended 
with  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  retainers  at  court.' 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  our  author  states  an  opposition 
between  an  opinion  generally  received,  and  that  of  his  Lordship ; 
and  in  compliment  to  his  patron,  he  tells  us,  that  his  Lordship  had 
convinced  him  of  somewhat  that  differed  from  the  general  opinion. 
Thus  one  must  naturally  understand  his  words :  ThiSy  at  leasts  is  the 
opinion  generally  received;  but  your  Lordship  hath  fully  convinced 
me. — Now  here  there  must  be  an  inaccuracy  of  expression.  For  on 
examining  what  went  before,  there  appears  no  sort  of  opposition 
betwixt  the  generaHy  received  opinion,  and  that  of  the  author's  pa- 
tron. The  general  opinion  was,  that  William  the  Conqueror  had 
proceeded  much  farther  than  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  propagating 
the  French  language,  and  had  endeavoured  to  make  it  universal. 
Lord  Oxford's  opinion  was,  that  the  French  tongue  had  gone  on  to 
make  a  yet  greater  progress  under  Harry  the  Second,  than  it  had 
done  under  his  predecessor  William :  which  two  opinions  kre  as 
entirely  consistent  with  each  other,  as  any  can  be;  and  therefore 
the  opposition  here  affected  to  be  stated  between  theo^  by  the  ad* 
versative  particle  but,  was  improper  and  groundless. 

^  For  some  centuries  after,  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  be* 
tween  France  and  England  by  the  dominions  we  possessed  there,  and 
the  conquests  we  made ;  so  that  our  language,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  ^ears  ago,  seems  to  have  had  a  greater  mixture  with  French 
than  at  present;  many  words  having  been  afterwards  rejected, and 
tome  since  the  days  of  Spenser;  although  we  have  still  retained 
tiot  a  few,  which  have  been  long  antiquated  in  France.' 

33 
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This  is  a  sententse  too  long  ancUi ntricate,  and  liable  to  the  sattit' 
objection  that  was  made  to  a  former  one,  of  the  want  of  unity. 
It  consists  of  four  members,  each  divided  fVom  the  subsequent  by  a 
semicolon.  In  going  along,  we  naturally  expect  the  sentence  is  to*' 
entl  at  the  secotid  of  these,  or  at  farthest,  at  the  third :  when,  to  oar* 
surprise,  a  hew  member  of  the  period  makes  its  app^arahee,  and  ib- 
tigues  our  attention  in  joining  alt  the  parts  together.  Such  a  stmetare' 
of  a  sentence  is  always  the  itiaork  of  careless  writing.  In  the  first 
member  of  the  sentence;  a  eonsfant  infere&urse  between  France  and 
England^  by  ike  dominion^  we  ptk99^ssed  tf^ejO'nd  the  eonqueshwe 
tnadfy  the  construction  is  hot  sufficiently  filled  i^.  In  place  of  tn/^-^ 
course  by  the  dotninians  weposs^sed,  it  should  hshre  bee  A— -Ay  reias&n 
o/ the  dominions  wepoase^aed-^m — ocecurionedby  thedoMinionswe 
possessed-'^.nd  in  place  of— //le  dominions  toeposaessed  therCy  and  the 
conquests  toe  made^  the  regular  sty  te  li^the  dominions  wkieh  Ufepos^ 
sessed  there  and  the  conquests  whieh  ijbemade.  The  relati  V^efronoun 
which  J  is,  indeed,  in  phrases  of  this  kind,  sometimes  omitted.  But, 
when  it  is  omitted  the  style  becomes  elliptic ;  and  though  in  conver- 
sation, or  in  the  verylight  and  easy  kinds  of  writing,  such  elliptic  style 
may  not  be  improper,  yet  in  grave  and  regular  wrtting,  it  is  better  tOr 
fill  up  the  constniction,  and  insert  the  relative  pronoun.  After  hav- 
ing said,  I  touldproducesevetalinstance^ofbothkindSj  ifitwereof 
any  use  or  entertainment  jOvcrAuihorhegins  the  nextparaghiph  thus : 

<  To  examine  into  the  several  circumstances  by  which  the  lan- 
guage of  a  country  may  be  altered,  would  force  me  to  enter  mto  a 
wide  field.* 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  sentence,  unless  that  here  oc- 
curs the  first  instance  of  a  metaphor  since  the  beginning  of  this  trea- 
tise ;  entering  into  a  widefleld,  being  put  for  beginning  an  extensive 
subject.  Few  writers  deal  less  in  figurative  language  than  Swift  I 
before  observed,  that  he  appears  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  kind ; 
and  though  this  renders  his  style  somewhat  dry  on  serious  siibjectSt 
yet  his  plainness  and  simplicity,  I  must  not  forbear  to  remind  my 
readers,  is  far  prefe^ble  to  an  ostentatious  and  nfleoted  parade  of 
ornament. 

<I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  LatiA,  the  Fifench^  and  th6  English, 
seem  to  have  undergone  the  same  fortune.  The  first  from  the  days 
of  Romulus  to  those  of  Julius  Csesai^,  suffered  perpetual  changes; 
and  by  what  ^e  meet  in  those  authors  who  occasionally  speak  on 
that  subject,  as  well  as  from  certain  fragments  of  old  laws,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Latin,  three  hundred  years  before  Tully,  was  as  un- 
intelligible in  his  time,  as  the  French  and  English  of  the  same  p€^- 
riod  are  now;  and  these  two  have  changed  as  much  since  William 
the  Conqueror  (which  is  but  little  less  than  700  years)  as  the  Latin 
appears  to  have  done  in  the  like  term.' 

The  Dean  plainly  appears  to  be  writing  neglrgehtly  here.  This 
sentence  is  one  of  that  involved  and  intricate  kind,  of  which  some 
instances  have  occurred  before ;  but  none  worse  than  this.  It  re- 
quires a  very  distinct  head  to  comprehend  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
peiiod  at  first  reading.    In  one  part  of  it  we  find  extreme  careles> 
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fieB»of  expiession-  He  says,  iir£r  mamfost  tkai  the  LaHn,  900 
^€arB be/ort  Tatiy.y  wa9us  umnieMgiUt  iuhia  limtj  as  the  English 
undPrtnchc^fthesameperiodarewnc^  By  the  English  and  Frencb 
Off  ihc  same  period  mast  naturally  be  understood,  the  English  and 
French  that  were  spoken  three  hundred  years  before  Tulfy.  This  is 
the  only  gramflutical  meansiog  bis  words  will  bear;  and  yet  assured* 
iy  what  he  means,  and  whet  it  woitld  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
faaveexpressed  with  more  precision,  isy  the  BngUskand  French  thai 
fuere  spoken  300  years  ago;  or  at  a  period  eqaaMy  distant  fiiom  oar 

Sas  the  old  Latin,  whieh  he  had  mentioned,  wae  from  the  age 
^istiy •  But  when  an  author  writ^  hastily,  and  does  not  veriew 
with  proper  care  what  he  has  written,  many  such  inaccuracies  will 
be  apt  to  creep  into  his  style. 

<  Whether  our  langnage  or  the  French  will  decline  aafast  as  tiie 
Boman  did,  is  a  question  that  would  pcrhapa  admit  more  debate 
tlian  it  is  worth*  There  were  many  reasons  for  the  corruptions  of 
the  fast;  asthechange  of  their  government  to  a  tyranny,  which  ruined 
the  study  of  elotfueace,  there  being  no  further  use  or  eneouragement 
for  popular  orators:  their  giving  net  only  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
but  capacity  for  employments,  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain^and 
Germany,  and  other  distant  parts,  as  fieur  as  Asia,  whieh  brought  a 
great  number  of  foreign  pretenders  to  Rome^  the  slavish  disposi- 
tion of  the  senate  and  people,  by  which  the  wit  and  eloquence 
of  th^  age  where  wholly  turned  into  panegyric,  the  most  barren  of 
^1  subjects;  the  great  corraption  of  manners^  and  introduction  of 
foreign  luxury,  with  foreign  terms  to  express  it,  with  several -others 
that  might  be  assigned ;  not  to  mention  the  invasions  from  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on.' 

in  the  enumeration  here  made  of  the  causes  contributing  towards 
the  corruption  of  the  ^Roman  language,  there  are  many  inaccura* 
cics — the  change  qf  their  goverTtment  tea  tyranny:  Of  whosegov- 
ernment?  He  had  indeed  been  speaking  of  the  Roman  lai^uage,  and 
therefore  we  guess  at  his  meaning;  but  his  style  is  ungrammatioal; 
for  he  had  not  mentioned  the  Romans  tkemselvea:  and  therefore, 
when  he  say»  their  governmsntf  there  is  no  antecedent  in  the  se»» 
tenee  to  which  the  pronoon  their  can  re&r  with  any  propriety. 
Oimng  the  capaeiiy/or  emphymsnts  to  several  towns  in  Oaul,  isa 
qaestionable  expression.  For  though  towns  are  sometimesput  for  the 
people  who  inhabit  them,  yet  to  give  a  town  thecapacity/or  employ^ 
nieniSj  sounds  harsh  and  oneouth.  The  untOMdelotpimceqfthe  age 
tidily  turned intopanegyriCy.  is  aphrase  which  does  not  wellexpiess 
the  meaning.  Neither  wit  nor  ebquence  can  be  turned  into  pane* 
gyric;  but  they  may  be  turned  towards  panegyric,  ae,  employed  in^ 
panegyric f  which  was  the  sense  the  author  had  in  view. 

Theconchision  of  the  enumeratnin  is  visibly  incorrect-^- TA^^r^af 
wn^piion  of  manners,  and  introduction  of  foreign  hisury  with 
foreign  terms  to  eacpress  it,  wiihseverat  others  that  miglU  be  assigned 
-^He  means,  with  several  other  reasons.  The  word  reasons,  had  in* 
deed  been  mentioned  before ;  but  as  it  stands,  at  tiie  distance  of  thir 
teen  lines  backward,  the  repetition  of  it  here  became  indispensable 
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in  order  to  avoid  ambimity.  Nbi  to  mefUionj  he  adds,  thfi  invoHaiu 
from  the  Ootha  and  KantkUsy  which  are  too  obviom  to  insist  on. 
One  would  imagine  him  to  mean,  that  the  invasions  from  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  are  historical /acts  too  well  known  and  obvious  to  be 
insisted  on.  But  he  means  quite  a  different  thing,  though  he  ha5i 
not  taken  the  proper  method  of  expressing  it,  through  his  haste, 
probably,  to  finish  the  paragraph ;  namely,  that  these  invasions  from 
the  Goths  and  V Sind^Sy  were  causes  o/thecorruptianqf  the  Romoii 
language  tco  obvious  to  be  insisted  on. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  criticism  any  farther.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  point  out  many  inaccuracies  in  the  passage  which  we  have  consi- 
dered. But,  in  order  that  my  observations  may  not  be, construed  as 
meant  to  depreciate  the  style  or  the  writings  of  Dean  Swift  below 
their  just  value,  there  are  two  remarks  which  I  judge  it  necessary  to 
make  before  concluding  this  lecture.  One  is,  that  it  were  unfair  to 
estimate  an  author's  style  on  the  whole,  by  some  passage  in  his  writ- 
ings, which  chances  to  be  composed  in  a  careless  manner.  This  is 
the  case  with  respect  to  this  treatise,  which  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hasty  production:  though,  as  I  before  observed,  it  was  by 
no  means  on  that  account  that  I  pitched  upon  it  for  the  subject  of  this 
exercise.  But  after  having  examined  it,  I  am  sensible  that  in  many 
other  of  his  writings,  the  Dean  is  more  accurate.  ' 

My  other  observation,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  Dean  Swift  and 
Mr.  Addison,  is,  that  there  may  be  writers  much  freer  from  such^inac- 
curacies,  as  I  havo  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  these  two,  whose  style, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  may  not  have  half  their  merit  Refine- 
ment in  language  has,  olltktQ  years,  begun  to  be  much  attended  to. 
In  several  modern  productions  of  very  small  value,  I  should  find  it 
difficult  to  point  out  many  errors  in  language.  The  words  might,  pro- 
bably, be  all  proper  words,  correctly  and  clearly  arranged ;  and  the 
turn  of  the  sentence  sonorous  and  musical ;  whilst  yet  the  style,  upoD 
the  whole,  might  deserve  no  praise.  The  fault  often  lies  in  what  may 
be  called  the  general  cast,  or  complexion  c^the  style ;  which  a  per- 
son of  a  good  taste  discerns  to  be  vicious ;  to  be  feeble,  for  instance, 
and  diffuse ;  flimsy  or  affected ;  petulant  or  ostentatious;  though  the 
faults  cannot  besoeaslly  pointed  out  and  particularized,  as  when  they 
lie  in  some  erroneous  or  negligent  construction  of  a  sentence^ 
Whereas  such  writers  as  Addison  and  Swifl,  carry  always  those  ge- 
neral characters  of  good  style,  which  in  the  midst  of  theiroccasion- 
al  negligences,  every  person  <^good  taste  mustdiscem  and  apiHt>ve» 
We  see  their  faults  overbalanced  by  higher  beauties.  We  see  a  wri- 
ter  of  sense  and  reflection  expressing  his  sentiments  without  aflecta* 
tion,  attentive  to  thoughts  as  well  as  to  words ;  and,  in  the  main  cur- 
rent of  his  language, elegant  and  beautiful;  and,  therefore,  the  only 
proper  use  to  be  made  of  the  blemishes  which  occur  in  the  writings 
of  such  authors,  is  to  point  out  to  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the 
fltudy  of  composition,  some  of  the  rules  which  they  ought  to  observe 
for  avoiding  such  errors;  and  to  render  them  sensibl^pf  the  neces*^ 
sity  of  strict  attention  to  language  and  to  style.  Let  them  imitaU« 
the  ease  and  simplicity  of  those  great  authors ;  let  them  study  to  be 
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dways  natura]>and,  as  far  as  they  can,  always  correct  in  their  expres- 
sions: let  them  endeavour  to  be,at  some  times,  lively  and  strik- 
ing; but  caretuUy  avoid  being  at  any  time  ostentatious  and  ai- 
fected. 


LECTURE  XXV. 


ELOQUENCE,  OR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING HISTORY 

OP  ELOQUENCE GRECIAN  ELOQUENCE 

DEMOSTHENES. 

Having  finished  that  part  of  the  course  which  relates  to  language 
and  style,  we  are  now  to  ascend  a  step  higher,  and  to  examine  the 
subjects  upon  which  style  is  employed.  I  begin  with  what  is  proper- 
ly called  eloquence,  or  public  spesdcing.  In  treating  of  this,  I  am  to 
consider  the  difi*erent  kinds  and  subjects  of  public  speaking;  the 
manner  suited  to  each ;  the  proper  distribution  and  management  of 
all  the  parts  of  a  discourse;  and  the  proper  pronunciation  or  delive- 
ry of  it  But  before  I  enter  upon  any  of  these  heads,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  take  a  view  of  the  nature  of  eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the 
state  in  which  it  has  subsisted  in  different  ages  and  countries.  This 
will  lead  into  some  detail;  but  I  hope  an  useful  one;  as  in  every  art 
it  is  of  great  consequence  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  perfection  of 
that  art,  of  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  and,  of  the  progress  which  it  has 
made  among  mankind. 

Of  eloquence,  in  particular,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  proper  notion,  becau^  there  is  not  any  thing  concerning  which 
false  notions  have  been  more  prevalent  Hence,  it  has  been  so  often, 
and  is  still  at  this  day,  in  disrepute  with  many.  When  you  speak  to 
a  plain  man,  of  eloquence,  or  inpraiseof  it,  he  is  apt  to  hear  you  with 
very  little  attention.  He  conceives  eloquence  to  signify  a  certain 
trick  of  speech;  the  art  of  varnishing  weak  arguments  plausibly ;  or 
of  speaking,  so  as  to  please  and  tickle  tlie  ear.  'Give  me  good 
sense,'  says  he, 'and  keep  your  eloquence  for  boys.^  He  is  in  the 
right,  if  eloquence  were  what  he  conceives  it  to  be.  It  would  be 
then  a  very  contemptible  art  indeed,  below  the  study  of  any  wise  or 
good  man.  But  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  truth.  To  be 
truly  eloquent,  is  to  speak  to  the  purpose.  For  the  best  definition 
which,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  eloquence,  is  the  art  of  speaking  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  attain  the  end  for  which  we  speak.  Whenever 
a  man  speaks  or  writes,  he  is  supposed,  as  a  rational  being,  to  have 
^me  end  in  view ;  either  to  inform^  or  to  amuse,  or  to  persujide,  or, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  act  upon  his  fellow-creatures.  He  who 
speaks  or  writes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  all  his  words  most  efiec- 
tually  to  that  end,  is  Ute  most  eloquent  man.  Whatever  then  the  sub- 
ject be,  there  room  for  eloquence;  in  history  or  even  in  philoso- 
2P 
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phy,  as  well  »  in  orations.  The  definition  which  I  have  given  of 
t^loquence,  comprehends  ail  the  different  kind's  of  it;  whether  caicu* 
lated  to  instruct,  to  persuade,  or  to  please.  But,  as  the  most  impor* 
tantsubject  of  discourse  is  action,  or  conduct,  the  power  of  eloquence 
chiefly  appears  when  it  is  employed  to  influence  conduct,  and  per» 
suade  to  action.  As  it  is  principally  with  reference  to  this  end,  that 
i1  becomes  the  object  of  art^  eloquence  may,  under  this  view  of  it, 
be  defined,  the  art  of  persuasion. 

This  being  once  established,  certain  consequences  immediately 
follow,  which  point  out  the  fundamental  maxims«of  the  art  It  fol- 
lows clearly,  that  in  order  to  persuade,  the  most  essential  requisites 
are,  solid  argument,  clear  method,  a  character  of  probity  appear- 
ing in  the  speaker,  joined  with  such  graces  of  style  and  utterance, 
as  shall  draw  our  attention  to  what  he  says.  Good  sense  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all.  No  man  can  be  truly  eloquent  witliout  it;  for  fools 
ean  persuade  none  but  fools.  In  order  to  persuade  a  man  of  sense 
yon  must  first  convince  him;  which  is  only  to  be  done,  by  satis- 
fying his  understanding  of  the  reasonablenese  of  what  you  propose 
to  him. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  that  eonvineing  and  persuading, 
though  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  import,  notwithstarnding, 
different  things,  which  it  is  necessary  for  us,  at  present,  to  distin* 
guish  from  each  other.  Conviction  affects  the  understanding  only ; 
persoaston,  the  will  and  the  practice.  It  is  the  business  f^  d^e 
philosopher  to  convince  me  of  truth ;  it  is  the  business*  of  the  orator 
to  persuade  me  to  act  agreeably  to  it,  by  enga^ng  my  affectiona 
on  its  side.  Conviction  and  persuasion  do  not  always  go  together. 
They  ought  ^  indeed,  to  go  together;  and  would  do  so,  if  our  incli- 
nation regularly  followed  the  dictates  of  our  understanding.  Bat  as 
our  nature  is  constituted,  I  may  be  convinced,  that  virtue,  justice,  or 
public  spirit,  are  laudable,  while  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  persuad- 
ed to  act  aeeording  to  them.  The  inclination  may  revolt,  though 
the  understanding  be  satisfied :  the  passions  may  prevail  against  the 
fudgment  Conviction  is,  however,  always  one  avenue  to  the  in-*- 
clination  or  heart ;  and  it  is  that  which  an  orator  must  first  bend  hit 
strength  to  gain;  for  no  persuasion  is  likely  to  be  stable,  which  it 
not  founded  on  conviction*  But,  in  order  to  persuade,  the  orator 
must  go  farther  than  merety  producing  conviction ;  he  mu^t  consider 
man  as  a  creature  moved  by  many  different  springs,  and  must  act 
upon  them  all.  He  must  address  himself  to  the  passions ;  he  must 
paint  to  the  fancy,  and  touch  the  heart;  and,  hence,  besides  solid 
argument,  and  dear  method,  all  the  conciliating  and  interesting 
arts,  both  of  composition  and  proftsneiation,  enter  \vM  the  idea  c^ 
eloquence. 

An  objection  may,  perhaps,  hence  be  formed  against  eloquence, 
as  an  art  which  may  be  employed  for  persuading  to  iH,  as  well  as 
to  good.  There  is  no  doubt  tluit  it  may ;  and  so  reasonieg  inay  also 
be,  and  too  often  is  employed  for  leading  men  into  error.  But  who 
would  think  of  forming  an  arg«m«nt  from  this  aga'ittst  ^^  ciih*va- 
tion  of  our  reasoning  powers?  reason,  eloquence/  and  «fn7  ar* 
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virhich  ever  has  been  studied  among  manlrindy  may  be  flbbse^^  m& 
*inay  prove  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  bad  men^  but  it  were  perfaet- 
ly  childish  to  contend,  that,  upon  this  aoeount,  they  ougivt  to  hm 
abolished.  Give  truth  and  virtue  the  saline  arms  whtoh  yoit  giv9 
vice  and  falsehood^  and  tiie  former  are  Ukely  to  prev^iL  EloquencQ 
»s  no  invention  of  the  schools.  Nature  teaches  every  man*  to  he 
eloquent,  when  he  is  much  in  earnesti  Ptacie  him  in  some  critvda^ 
situation ;  let  him  have  some  great  interest  at  iftate,  and  ydir  wil# 
see  him  lay  hold  of  thc^  most  effectual  meato^ef  persuasten.  Thcr 
art  of  oratory  proposes  nothing  moj^  than  tn  follow  ovt  tiie  track 
which  nature  has  first  pointed  outi  And  the  mam  enaetly  that 
this  track  is  pursued,  the  more  that  eloquenoe  is  properly  studiidd,. 
the  more  shafl  we  be  guairded  against  the  abuse  which  bad  men 
make  of  it,  and  enabled  the  better  po^  distiniguish  between  tr«ie  elo*- 
quence  and  the  tricks  of  sophistry. 

We  may  distinguish  three  kinds^  or  degrees  of  eloquertoe.  Thv 
first,  and  lowest,  is  that  which  aims  only  at  pleasing  the  hearers* 
Such,  generally,  is  the  eloquence  of  panegyrics,  inaugYml  orations,' 
afddresses  to  great  men,  and  other  harangoes  of  t^i^sort  This  or- 
namental sort  of  composition  is  not  ahogetber  to  be  i%feeted.  It: 
may  innocently  amuse  and  entertain  the  mind :  and  it  may  be  mix- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  with  very  usefn)  sentiments.  But  it  must  be» 
confessed,  that  where  the  speaker  has  no  farther  aim  thaB  merely 
to  shine  and  to  please,  there  is  great  danger  of  8a*t  being  strain^' 
into  ostentation,  and  of  the  composition  b^itig  tiresome^  and  Ian 
guid. 

A  second  and  a  higher  degree  of  etoquenee^  is,  when  flie  speaker 
aims  not  merely  to  please,  but  also  to  inform,  to  instruct,  to  coif* 
vince :  when  his  art  is  exerted,  in  removing  prejudides  against  him- 
self and  his  cause;  in  choosing  the  most  proper  arguments,  stivling 
them  with  the  greatest  force,  arranging  them  in  the  best  order,  ex- 
pressing and  delivering  them  with  propriety  arid  beaofy  y  and  there- 
by disposing  us  to  pass  that  judgment,  or  embraeo  that  side  of  the 
cause,  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  us<  Within  ihi»  dMVypass^  chiefly,, 
is  employed  the  eloquence  of  the  bor. 

But  there  is  a  third,  and  stiPl  higher  degiifce  of  eloquence, 
wherein  a  greater  power  is  exerted  ovet  the  human  mind ;  by  which 
i^e  are  not  only  convinced,  but  are  interested,  agitailed,  and  carried 
arlong  with  the  speaker ;  oar  passions  are  made  to  rise  together  with 
his ;  we  enter  into  all  his  emotions;  we  )ove,  we  detest>  we  tesent, 
according  as  he  inspires  us  ^  and  are  prompted  to  resolve,  or  to  ae^ 
with  vigour  and  warmth.  Debate,  in  popular  assemblies,  Opens  tiie 
most  ifhistrious  field  to  this  speeies  o^  doquentej  and  thns  pulpit 
also  admits  it 

I  am  here  to  obserte,  and  the  observation  is  of  consequence,  that 
Che  high  eloquence  which  I  have  last  mentioned,  is  always  the  off- 
spring of  passion.  By  passion,  I  mean  that  state  of  the  mind  in 
which  it  is  agitated,  and  nred  by  oome  object  it  has  in  view.  A  man 
may  convince,  and  even  persuade  others  to  act,  by  mere  reason  and 
argument    But  that  degree  of  eloquence  which  gains  the  admira 
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don  of  m&nkind,  and  properly  denominates  one  an  orator,  is  nevei 
found  without  warmth  or  passion.  Passion,  when  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  rouse  and  kindle  the  mind,  without  throwing  it  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  itself,  is  universally  found  to  exalt  all  the  human  powers. 
It  renders  the  mind  infinitely  more  enlightened,  more  penetrating, 
more  vigorous  and  masterly,  than  it  is  in  its  calm  moments.  A  man, 
actuated  by  a  strong  passion,  becomes  much  greater  than  he  is  at 
other  times.  He  is  conscious  of  more  strength  and  force ;  he  ut- 
ters greater  sentiments,  conceives  higher  designs,  and  executes  them 
with  a  boldness  and  a  felicity,  of  which,  on  other  occasions,  he  could 
not  think  himself  capable.  But  chiefly,  with  respect  to  persuasion^ 
is  the  power  of  passion  felt  Almost  every  man,  in  passion,  is  elo- 
quent Then  he  is  at  no  loss  for  words  and  arguments.  H^  trans- 
mits to  others,  by  a  sort  of  contagious  sympathy,  the  warm  senti- 
ments which  he  feels;  his  looks  and  gestures  are  all  persuasive; 
and  nature  here  shows  herself  infinitely  more  powerful  than  art 
This  is  the  foundation  of  that  just  and  noted  rule :  '  Si  vis  me  flere, 
dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi.' 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all  high  eloquence  flows 
from  passion,  several  consequences  follow,  which  deserve  to  be  at- 
tended to;  and  the  mention  of  which  will  serve  to  confirm  the  prin- 
ciple itself!  For  hence  the  universally  acknowledged  efiect  of  en 
thusiasm,  or  warmth  of  any  kind,  in  public  speakers,  for  afiecting 
their  audience.  Hence  all  laboured  declamation,  and  affected  or- 
naments of  style,  which  show  the  mind  to  be  cool  and  unmoved, 
are  so  inconsistent  with  persuasive  eloquence.  Hence  all  studied 
prettinesses,  in  gesture  or  pronunciation,  detract  so  greatly  from  the 
weight  of  a  spei^er.  Hence  a  discourse  that  is  read,  moves  us  less 
than  one  that  is  spoken,  as  having  less  the  appearance  of  coming 
warm  from  the  heart  Hence,  to  call  a  man  cold,  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  say,  that  he  is  not  eloquent  Hence,  a  skeptical  man,  who  is 
always  in  suspense,  and  feels  nothing  strongly ;  or  a  cunning  merce- 
nary man,  who  is  suspected  rather  to  assume  the  appearance  of  pas- 
sion than  to  feel  it;  have  so  little  power  over  men  in  public  speak- 
ing. Hence,  in  fine,  the  necessity  of  being,  and  being  believed  to 
be,  disinterested,  and  in  earnest,  in  erder  to  persuade. 

Those  are  some  of  the  capital  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  me, 
concerning  eloquence  in  general ;  and  with  which  I  have  thoughtpro* 
per  to  begin,  as  the  foundation  of  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  to 
suggest  From  what  I  have  already  said,  it  is  evident  that  eloquence 
is  a  high  talent  and  of  great  importance  in  society :  and  that  it  re 
quires  Doth  natural  genius,  and  much  improvement  from  art  View- 
ed as  the  art  of  persuasion,  it  requires,  in  its  lowest  state,  soundness 
of  understanding,  and  considerable  acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture ;  and,  in  its  higher  degrees,  it  requires,  moreover,  strong  seusi- 
oility  of  mind,a  warm  and  lively  imagination,  joined  with  correctnesh 
of  judgment,  and  an  extensive  command  of  the  power  of  language ; 
to  which  must  also  be  added,  the  graces  of  pronunciation  and  deli 
very.  Let  us  next  proceed,  to  consider  in  what  state  eloquenoe  oas 
subsisted  in  different  ages  and  nations 
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It »  an  obser^alion  made  by  several  writers,  that  eloquence  is  to 
\m  looked  for  only  in  free  states.  Longinus,  in  particular,  at  the  end 
of  his  treatise  on  the  sublime,  when  assigning  the  reason  why  so  lit- 
tle sublimity  of  genius  appeared  in  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  illus- 
trates this  observatioii  with  a  great  deal  of  beauty.  Liberty,  he  l*e- 
marks,  is  the  nurse  of  true  genius ;  it  animates  the  spii  it,  and  invigo- 
rates the  hopes  of  men ;  excites  honourable  emulation,  and  a  desire 
of  excelling  in  every  art  All  other  qualifications,  he  say?,  you  may 
find  among  thoso  who  are  deprived  of  liberty ;  but  never  did  a  slave 
become  an  orator;  he  can  only  be  a  pompous  flatterer.  Now, 
though  this  reasoning  be,  in  the  main,  true;  it  must,  however,  be  un- 
derstood with  some  limitations.  For,  under  arbitrary  governments, 
if  they  be  of  the  civilized  kind,  and  give  encouragement  to  the  arts, 
ornamented  eloquence  may  flourish  remarkably.  Witness  France 
at  this  day,  where,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  more 
of  what  may  be  justly  called  eloquence,  within  a  certain  sphere,  is 
to  be  found,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe ;  though 
freedom  be  enjoyed  by  some  nations  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
The  French  sermons,  and  orations  pronounced  on  public  occasions, 
are  not  only  polite  and  elegant  harangues,  but  several  of  them  are  un- 
eommonly  spirited,  are  animated  with  bold  figures,  and  rise  to  a  degree 
of  the  sublime.  Their  eloquence,  however,  in  general,must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  of  the  flowery  rather  than  the  vigorous  kind ;  calculated 
more  to  please  and  sooth,  than  to  convince  and  persuade.  High., 
manly,  and  forcible  eloquence, is,  indeed,  to  be  looked  for  only,  oi 
chiefly,  in  the  regions  of  freedom.  Under  arbitrary  governments,  be- 
sides the  general  turn  of  softness  and  efieminacy  which  such  govern- 
ments may  be  justly  supposed  to  give  to  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  the  art 
of  speaking  cannot  be  such  an  instrument  of  ambition,  business,  and 
power,  as  it  is  in  democratical  states.  It  is  confined  within  a  nar- 
rower range ;  it  can  be  employed  only  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar ;  but 
is  excluded  from  those  great  scenes  of  public  business,  where  the  spi- 
rits of  men  have  the  freest  exertion ;  where  i  mportant  affairs  are  trans- 
acted, and  persuasion,  of  course,  is  more  seriously  studied.  Wher- 
ever man  can  acquire  most  power  over  man  by  means  of  reason  and 
discourse,  which  certainly  is  under  a  free  state  of  government,  there 
we  may  naturally  expect  that  true  eloquence  will  be  best  understood, 
and  carried  to  the  greatest  height 

Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  oratory,  we  need  not  attempt  to  go 
far  back  into  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  or  search  for  it  among  the 
monuments  of  eastern  or  Egyptian  antiquity.  In  those  ages,  there 
was,  indeed,  an  eloquence  of  a  certain  kind ;  but  it  approached  near- 
er to  poetry  than  to  what  we  properly  call  oratory.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  as  I  formerly  showed,  that  the  language  of  the  first  ages 
was  passionate  and  metaphorical ;  owing  partly  to  the  scanty  stock 
of  words,  of  which  speech  then  consisted;  and  partly  to  the  tincture 
which  language  naturally  takes  from  the  savage  and  uncultivated  state 
of  men,  agitated  by  unrestrained  passions,  and  struck  by  events  which 
to  them  are  strange  and  surprising.    In  this  state,  rapture  and  entho 
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niasm,  the  parents  of  poetry,  had  an  ample  field.  ^  But  wHUe  the  in 
tercourse  of  mefi  was  as  yet  unfrequent,  and  force  and  strength  were 
the  chief  means  employed  in  deciding  controvensies,  the  arts  of  ora- 
tory and  persuasion,  of  reasoning  and  debate,  could  be  but  little 
known.  The  first  empires  that  arose,  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian, 
were  of  the  despotic  kind.  The  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
one,  or  at  most  of  a  few.  The  multitude  were  accustomed  to  a  blind 
reverence;  they  were  led,  not  persuaded;  and  none  of  .those  re* 
finements  of  society,  which  make  public  speaking  an  object  of  im- 
portance, were  as  yet  introduced. 

It  is  not  till  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  republics,  that  we  find  any  re- 
markable appearances  of  eloquence  as  the  art  of  persuasion ;  and 
these  gave  it  such  a  field  as  it  never  bad  before,  and,  perhaps 
has  nev(Br  had  again  since  that  time.  And,  therefore,  as  the  Gre- 
cian eloquent  has  ever  been  the  object  of  adipiratian  to  those  who 
bajre  studied  the  powers  of  speech,  it  is  necessary  that  we  fix  our 
attention,  for  a  little,  on  this  period. 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states.  These  were 
governed,  at  finst,  by  kings  who  were  called  tyrants,  on  whose  ex- 
puUion.from  all  thesestates,  there  sprung  up  a  great  number  of  demo- 
cratieal  governments,  founded  nearly  on  the  same  plan,  animated  by 
the  same  high  spirito{freedom,  mutually  jealous,  and  rivals  of  one  an- 
other. We  may  compute  the  flpurishing  period  of  those  Grecian 
states  to  have  lasted  fromthe  battleofMaratiion,  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  subdued  the  liberties^of  Greece ;  a  period  which 
comprehends  about  150  years,  and  within  which  are  to  be  found 
most  of  their  celebrated  poets  and  philosophers,  but  chiefly  their 
orators:  for  though  poetry  and  philosophy  were  not  extinct  among 
them  after  that  period,  yet  eloquence  hardly  made  any  figure. 

Of  these  Grecian  republics,  the  most  noted,  by  far,  for  eloquence, 
and,  indeed^for  arts  of  every  kind,  was  that  of  Athens.  The  Athenians 
were  an  ii^nious,  quick,  sprightly  people;  practised  in  business, 
and  sharpened  by  frequent  and  sudden  revolutions,  which  happen- 
ed in  their  government  The  genius  of  their  government  was  alto- 
gether democratical ;  their  legislature  consisted  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people.  They  had,  indeed,  a  senate  of  five  hundred ;  but  in 
the  general  eonvention  of  the  citizens  was  placed  the  last  resort; 
and  afiairs  were  conducted  there,  entirely,  by  reasoning,  speaking, 
and  a  skilful  application  to  the  passions  and  interests  of  a  popular 
assembly.  There,  laws  were  made,  peace  and  war  decreed,  and 
thence  the  magistrates  were  chosen.  For  the  highest  honours  ot 
the  state  were  alike  open  to  all ;  nor  was  the  meanest  tradesman 
excluded  from  a  seat  in  their  supreme  courts.  In  such  a  state, 
eloquence,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  much  studied,  as  the  surest 
means  of  rising  to  influence  and  power ;  and  what  sort  of  eloquence? 
Not  that  which  was  brilliant  merely,  and^bowy  ;but  that  which  was 
found,  upon  trial,  to  be  most  efiectual  for  convincing,  interesting, 
and  persuading  the  hearers.  For  there,  public  speaking  was  not 
a  mere  competition  for  empty  applause,  but  a  serious  contention 
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for  that  public  leadiilg  which  was  the  great  object  botli  of  the  mm 
of  ambition,  and  the  men  of  virtue. 

In  so  enlightened  and  acute  a  nation,  where  the  highest  attention 
was  paid  to  every  thing  elegant  in  the  arta,  we  may  naturally  expeet 
to  find  the  public  taste  refined  and  judicious.  Accordingly,  it  was 
unproved  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Attic  taste  and  Attic  manner 
have  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  is  true^  that  ambiitious  demagogues 
and  corrupt  orators,  did  sometimes  dazzle  and  mislead  the  people, 
by  a  showy  but  false  eloquence:  for  the  Athenians,  with  all  their 
acuteness,  were  factious  and  giddy,  and  great  admirers  of  every  no- 
velty. But  when  some  important  interest  drew  the'r  attention, 
when  any  great  danger  roused  them,  and  put  their  judgment  to 
a  serious  trial,  they  commonly  distinguished  very  justly  betweei) 
genuine  and  spurious  eloquence;  and  hence  DemosAenes  triumphed 
over  all  his  opponent;  because  he  spoke  always  to  the  purpose^ 
affected  no  insignificant  parade  of  words,  used  wieighl^  ot^uments^ 
snd  showed  them  clearly  where  their  interest  lay.  In  critical  con- 
junctures of  the  state,  when  the  public  was  alarmed  with  some 
pressing  danger,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  and  procla- 
mation  was  made  by  the  crier,  for  any  one  to  rise  and  deliver  his 
opinion  upon  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  empty  declamation 
and  sophistical  reasoning  would  not  only  have  been  hissed,  but  re- 
lented and  punished  by  an  assembly  so  intelligent  and  accustomed 
to  business.  Their  greatest  oratore  trembled  on  sueh  occasions, 
when  they  rose  to  address  the  people,  as  they  knew. they  were  to  be 
held  answerable  for  the  issue  of  the  counsel  which  they  gave.  The 
most  liberal  endowments  of  the  greatest  princes  never  could  found 
such  a  school  for  true  oratory,  as  was  formed  by  the  nature  of  tlie 
Athenian  republic.  Eloquence  there  sprung,  native  and  vigorous, 
from  amidst  the  contentions  of  faction  and  freedom,  of  public  busi- 
ness, and  of  active  life;  and  not  from  that  retirement  and  specula- 
tion, which  we  are  apt  sometimes  to  fancy  more  favourable  to  elo- 
quence than  they  are  found  to  be. 

Pisistratus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  and  subverted 
his  plan  of  government,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  as  the  first  who 
distinguished  himself  among  the  Athenians  by  application  to  the 
arts  of  speech.  His  ability  in  these  arts  he  employed  for 
raising  himself  to  the  sovereign  power ;  which,  however,  when 
he  had  attained  it,  he  exercised  with  moderation.  Of  the  oia- 
tors  who  flourished  between  his  time  and  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
no  particular  mention  is  made  in  history.  Pericles,  who  died 
about  the  beginning  of  that  war,  was  properly  the  first  who  carried 
eloquence  to  a  great  height;  to  such  a  height,  indeed,  that  it  does 
not  appear  he  was  ever  afterwards  surpassed.  He  was  more  than  an 
orator;  he  was  also  a  statesman  and  a  general;  expert  in  business, 
and  of  consummate  address.  Forty  years  he  governed  Athens 
with  absolute  sway ;  and  historians  ascribe  his  influence,  not  more 
to  his  political  talents  than  to  his  eloquence,  which  was  of  that 
forcible  and  vehement  kind,  that  bore  every  thing  before  it,  and 
triumphed  over  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  people.     Hence 
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he  had  the  surname  of  Olympias  given  himj  a^d  it  was^aid,  that, 
like  Jupiter,  he  thundered  when  he  spoke.  Though  his  ambition  be 
liable  to  censure,  yet  he  was  distinguished  for  several  virtues,  and  it 
was  the  confidence  which  the  people  reposed  in  his  integrity,  that 
f^ye  such  power  to  his  eloquence.  He  appears  to  have  been  gene- 
rous, magnanimous,  and  public  spirited ;  he  raised  no  fortune  to  him- 
self; he  expended  indeed  great  sums  of  the  public  money,  but  chiefly 
on  public  works;  and  at  his  death  is  said  to  have  valued  himseli 
piincipally  on  having  never  obliged  any  citizen  to  wear^nourning 
on  his  account,  during  his  long  administration.  It  is  a  remarkable 
particular  recorded  of  Pericles  by  Suidas,  that  he  was  the  first 
Athenian  who  composed,  and  put  into  writing,  a  discoui'se  designed 
for  tlie  public. 

Posterior  to  Pericles,  in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
arose  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Critia:^  and  Theramenes,  eminent  citi- 
zens of  Athens,  who  were  all  distinguished  for  their  eloquence. 
They  were  not  orators  by  profession ;  they  were  not  formed  by 
schools,  but  by  a  much  more  powerful  education,' that  of  business 
and  debate ;  where  man  sharpened  man,  and  civil  afiairs  carried  on 
by  public  speaking  brought  every  power  of  the  mind  into  action.  The 
manner  or  style  of  oratory  which  then  prevailed,  we  learn  from  the 
orations  in  the  history  of  Thucydides,  who  also  flourished  in  the 
same  age.  It  was  manly,  vehement,  and  concise,  even  to  some  de- 
gree of  obscurity.  *Grandes  erant  verbis,'  says  Cicero,  ^crebri 
sententiis,  compressione  rerum  breves,  et,  ob  eam  ipsam  causam, 
interdum  subobscuri.  '*  A  manner  very  different  from  what,  in  mo- 
dern times,  we  would  conceive  to  be  the  style  of  popular  oratory ; 
and  which  tends  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  acuteness  of  those  audi- 
ences to  which  they  spoke. 

The  power  of  eloquence  having,  after  the  days  of  Pericles, 
become  an  object  of  greater  consequence  than  ever,  this  gave 
birth  to  a  set  of  men  till  then  unknown,  called  rhetoricians,  and 
sometimes  sophists,  who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the  Peloponne 
sian  war;  such  as  Protagoras,  Prodicas,  Thrasymus,  and  one  who 
was  more  eminent  than  all  the  rest,  Gorgias  of  Leontium.  These 
sophists  joined  to  their  art  of  rhetoric  a  subtile  logic,  and  were 
generally  a  sort  of  metaphysical  skeptics.  Gorgias,  however, 
was  a  professed  master  of  eloquence  only.  His  reputation  was 
prodigious.  He  was  highly  venerated  in  Leontium  of  Sicily, 
his  native  city;  and  money  was  coined  with  his  name  upon  it  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  established  himself  at-  Athens,  and 
lived  till  he  had'  attained  the  age  of  105  years.  Hermogenes  (de 
Ideis,  1.  ii.  cap.  9.)  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his,  from  which 
we  see  his  style  and  manner.  It  is  extremely  quaint  and  artificial: 
full  of  antithesis  and  pointed  expression ;  and  shows  how  far  the  Gre* 

* '  Tbcy  were  mwLgolBttnt  in  their  expressions ;  thej  abounded  in  tliouglit ;  thej 
ffomprasied  tlicir  matter  into  few  words,  and  by  their  brevity,  were  sometimes  obscure. 
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cian  subtility  had  already  carried  the  study  of  language.  Tliese 
rhetoricians  did  not  content  themselves  with  delivering  general  in- 
structions concerning  eloquence  to  their  pupils,  and  endeavouring 
to  form  their  taste ;  but  they  professed  the  art  of  giving  thera  receipt; 
for  making  all  sorts  of  orations ;  and  of  teaching  them  how  to  speali 
for,  and  against,  every  cause  whatever.  Upon  this  plan,  the^ 
were  the  first  who  treated  of  common  places,  and  the  artificial  in- 
vention of  arguments  and  topics  for  every  subject  In  the  hands  ot 
such  men,  we  may  easily  believe  that  oratory  would  degenerate 
from  the  masculine  strain  it  had  hitherto  held,  and  become  a  tri- 
fling and  sophistical  art ;  and  we  may  justly  deem  them  the  first  cor- 
rupters of  true  eloquence.  To  them,  the  great  Socrates  opposed 
himself.  By  a  profound,  but  simple  reasoning  peculiar  to  nimself, 
he  exploded  their^ophistry ;  and  endeavoured  to  recall  men's  atten- 
tion from  thaf  abuse  of  reasoning  and  discourse  which  began  to  be  in 
vogue,  to  natural  language,  and  sound  and  useful  thought 

in  the  same  age,  though  somewhat  later  than  the  philosopher 
above  mentioned,  flourished  Isocrates,  whose  writings  are  still  ex- 
tant He  was  a  professed  rhetorician,  and  by  teachmg  eloquence, 
he  acquired  both  a  great  fortune,  and  higher  fame  than  any  of  his 
rivals  in  that  profession.  No  contemptible  orator  was  he.  His 
orations  are  full  of  morality  and  good  sentiments ;  they  are  flowing 
and  smooth ;  but  too  destitute  of  vigour.  He  never  engaged  in 
public  aflfairs,  nor  pleaded  causes;  and  accordingly  his  orations  are 
calculated  only  for  the  shade :  '  Pompse,'  Cicero  allows,  '  magis 
quam  pugnae  aptior;  ad  voluptatem  auriun^  accommodatus  potius 
quam  ad  judiciorum  certamen.'*  The  style  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium 
was  formed  into  short  sentences,  composed  generally  of  two  mem- 
bers balanced  against  each  other.  The  style  of  Isocrates,  on  the 
contrary,  is  swelling  and  full;  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  method  of  composing  in  regular  periods,  which  had  a 
studied  music  and  harmonious  cadency;  a  manner  which  he  has 
carried  to  a  vicious  excess.  What  shall  we  thinkof  an  orator,  who 
employed  ten  years  in  composing  one  discourse,  still  extant,  entitled 
the  Panegyric?  How  much  frivolous  care  must  have  been  bestow- 
ed on  all  the  minute  elegance  of  words  and  sentences?  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  has  given  us  upon  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  as  also 
upon  those  of  some  other  Greek  orators,  a  full  and  regular  treatise, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  judicious  pieces  of  ancient 
criticism  extant,  and  very  worthy  of  being  consulted.  He  commends 
the  splendour  of  Isocrates's  style,  and  the  morality  of  his  sentiments; 
but  severely  censures  his  affectation,  and  the  uniform  regular  cp- 
dence  of  all  his  sentences.  He  holds  him  to  be  a  florid  declaimer; 
not  a  natural  persuasive  speaker.  Cicero,  in  his  critical  works, 
though  he  admits  his  failings,  yet  discovers  a  propensity  to  be  very 
favourable  to  that '  plena  ac  numerosa  oratio,'  that  swelling  and 
musical  style  which  Isocrates  introduced,  and  with  the  love  of  which, 
Cieero  himself  was  perhaps  somewhat  iifected.     In  one  of  his  trea- 


*  *  More  fitted  for  show  than  for  debate ;  better  calculated  for  the  aMuwiaeDt  of  tm 
aadicnce,  than  for  judicial  conteits.' 
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Uses  (Orat  ad.  M.  Brut)  he  informs  us,  that  his  friend  Brutus  and 
he  differed  in  this  particular,  and  that  Brutus  found  fault  with  his 
partiality  to  Isocrates.  The  manner  of  Isocrates  generally  catches 
young  people,  when  they  begin  to  attend  to  composition ;  and  it 
IS  very  natural  that  it  should  do  so.  It  gives  them  an  idea  of  tliat 
regularity,  cadence>and  magnificence  of  style,  which  fills  the  ear: 
but  when  they  come  to  write  or  speak  for  the  world,  they  will  find 
this  ostentatious  manner  unfit,  either  for  carrying  on  business,  or 
commanding  attention.  It  is  said,  that  the  high  reputation  of  Iso- 
crates, prompted  Aristotle,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  or  liv- 
ed but  a  little  after  him,  to  write  his  institutions  of  rhetoric;  which 
are  indeed  formed  upon  a  plan  of  eloquence  yery  different  from 
that  of  Isocrates,  and  the  rhetoricians  of  that  time.  He  seems  to 
have  had  it  in  view  to  direct  the  attention  of  orators  much  more 
towards  convincing  and  affecting  their  hearers,  than  towards  the 
musical  cadence  oi  periods. 

IsaBus  and  Lysias,  some  of  whose  orations  are  preserved,  belong  al- 
so to  this  period.  Lysias  was  somewhat  earlier  than  Isocrates,  and 
is  the  model  of  that  manner  which  the  ancients  call  the  ^Tenuis  vel 
SubUlis.'  He  has  none  of  Isocrates's  pomp.  He  is  every  where 
pure  and  attic  in  the  highest  degree ;  simple  and  unaffected ;  but 
wants  force,  and  is  sometimes  frigid  in  his  compositions.*  Isseus 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  the  master  of  the  great  Demosthenes, 

*  In  the  judicious  comparison,  which  Dio*^vsius  of  Halicamassua  makes  of  the 
merits  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  he  ascribes  to  Lysias,  as  the  distinguishing  charac* 
ler  of  his  manner,  a  certain  grace  or  elegance  arising  from  simplicity:  **Tlu9iti 
vflc^  n  Atf0-i«  Xfffic  f;i^tiv  to  \*^nr  »  /' To-ojc^atTKc  /Skxctiu."  "The  style  of  Lysias  has 
gracefulness  for  its  nature :  that  of  Isocrates  seeks  to  hare  it"  In  the  art  of  nar- 
ration, as  distinct,  probable,  and  persuasive,  he  holds  Lysias  to  be  superior  to 
all  orators ;  at  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  his  composition  is  more  adapted  to 
f>rivate  litigation  than  to  great  subjects.  He  convinces,  but  he  does  npt  elevate 
nor  animate.  Tlie  magnificence  and  splendour  of  Isocrates  is  more  suited  to  great 
occasions.  He  is  more  agreeable  than  Lysias ;  and  in  dignity  of  sentiment,  far 
exccb  him.  With  regard  to  the  affectation  which  is  visible  in  Isocrates*s  man 
nei*,  he  coccludet  rrbat  be  says  of  it  with  the  following  excellent  observations, 
which  should  nc\?r  be  forgotten  by  any  who  aspire  to  be  true  orators.  "  Tm 
MtvToi  A.ymy^f  Tcr?  craKJo^V*?  to  rvxxiov,  xati  ren  o'^uiua.Tig'iumr  t»c  xi^i»c  to  /mv^tiKiS^if, 

Tx  9U»9<oor.  it(«Tfrov  t  icr.TNAv^iA  iv  •^mxiktoi  4foKiriim,  K*t  tyf*y«nta»,  to  ojumotctov  t« 
««Ta  ^vTjf,  0tiKtrAC  h  i  ^urtt  T0f«  y<i»;««0-|y  *vw^*l  TJ»r  >«fi»,  ««  m  Xi{«  rat  vomacccta* 
rjiuCiiKm  It  in  vi^t  <roxiAr»»9ti  v^wm  xt^  0f7f  xeti  li^utm  ffo^  4r«{<  4"%'^  Tgf;^ev<ri  K<y/^vcf  w 

PttttTtlC^  T«  KCf*-^*,  %*t  dflstT^iaet,  ««.«  J>«/^J«  I'VOMTfltVTl  VIC  Ci/flt  MTIVflt /|;yat/Tfll|r  4r<^«9';^f|» 

v>o«xiieiy'  fcetxxvr  /'  o(/ai  )Ti  jt«ii  fikA^t  AT  «.Tia:  yt9$iro,  ;([,aMfVTi0-/uoc  y*p  9i«c  tr  r^k^M, 
«!/  it<tX(»(  ytfofitfsc.  atm^of  v^ayfjt*  »«<  4roxi^rT«>  Tovtxiop.*  Judic.  de  fsocrate.  p.  668. 
'  His  studied  circumflection  of  periods,  and  juvenile  affectation  of  the  flowers  of 
speech,  I  do  not  approve.  The  thought  is  frequently  made  subservient  to  th« 
tnusic  of  the  sentence ;  and  elegance  is  preferred  to  reason.  Whereas,  in  every 
discourse  where  business  and  affairs  are  concerned,  nature  ought  to  be  followed, 
and  nature  certainly  dictates  that  the  expression  should  be  an  object  subordinate 
to  the  sense,  not  the  sense  to  the  expression.  When  one  rises  to  give  public  counsel 
concerning  war  and  peace,  or  takes  the  charge  of  a  private  man,  who  is  standing 
at  the  bar  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  those  studied  decorations,  those  theatrical  graces 
and  juvenile  flowers  are  out  of  place.  Instead  of  being  of  service,  they  are  detri- 
nontal  to  the  cause  we  espouse.  Jjfhen  the  contest  is  of  a  serious  kind,  omamentJi 
which  at  another  time  would  havebeauty,  then  lose  their  effect,  and  prove  hostile 
to  the  att'ections  which  we  wish  to  raise  in  our  hearers.' 
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in  whom,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  eloquence  shone  forth  with 
higher  splendour,  than  perhaps  in  any  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  an 
jrator,  and  whose  manner  and  character,  therefore,  must  deserve 
•ur  particular  attention. 

I  shall  not  spend  any  time  upon  the  circumstances  of  Demos 
thenes's  life;  they  are  well  known.  The  strong  ambition  which  he 
discovered  to  excel  in  the  art  of  speaking;  the  unsuccessfulness  of 
his  first  attempts ;  his  unwearied  perseverance  in  surmounting  all  the 
disadvantages  that  arose  from  his  person  and  address;  his  shutting 
himself  up  in  a  cave,  that  he  might  study  with  less  distraction;  his 
declaiming  by  the  sea  shore,  that  he  might  accustom  himself  to  the 
noise  of  a  tumultuous  assembly,  and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  that 
he  might  correct  a  defect  in  his  speech ;  his  practising  at  home 
with  a  naked  sword  hanging  over  his  shoulder,  that  he  might  check 
m  ungraceful  motion,  to  which  he  was  subject;  all  those  circum* 
nances,  which  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  are  very  encouraging  to 
such  as  study  eloquence,  as  they  show  how  faf  art  and. application 
may  avail,  for  acquiring  an  excellence  which  nature  seemed  unwil- 
ling to  grant  us. 

Despising  the  affected  and  florid  manner  which  the  rhetoricians 
of  that  age  followed,  Demosthenes  returned  to  the  forcible  and 
manly  eloquence  of  Pericles ;  and  strength  and  vehemence  form  the 
principal  characteristics  of  his  style.  Never  had  an  orator  a  finer 
field  than  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics,  which  are 
his  capital  orations;  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  nobleness  of  the  subject, 
and  to  that  integrity  and  public  spirit  which  eminently  breathe  in 
them,  they  are  indebted  for  much  of  their  merit  The  subject  is  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  against  Philip  of  Macedon, 
the  public  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Greece;  and  to  guard  them 
against  the  insidious  measures,  by  which  that  crafty  prince  endea- 
voured to  lay  them  asleep  to  danger.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
end,  we  see  him  taking  every  proper  method  to  animate  a  people, 
renowned  for  justice,  humanity,  and  valour,  but  in  many  instances 
become  corrupt  and  degenerate.  He  boldly  taxes  them  with  their 
venality,  their  indolence,  and  indifierence  to  the  public  cause;  while 
at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  art  of  an  orator,  he  recalls  the  glory 
of  their  ancestors  to  their  thoughts,  shows  them  that  they  are  still  a 
flourishing  and  a  powerful  people,  the  natural  protectors  of  the  liber- 
ty of  Greece,  and  who  wanted  only  the  inclination  to  exert  them- 
selves,  in  order  to  make  Philip  tremble.  With  his  contemporary 
orators,  who  were  in  Philip's  interest,  and  who  persuaded  the  peo 
pie  to  peace,  he  keeps  no  measures,  but  plainly  reproaches  them  as 
the  betrayers  of  their  country.  He  not  only  prompts  to  vigorous 
conduct,  but  he  lays  down  the  plan  of  that  conduct;  he  enters  into 
particulai:? ;  and  points  out,  with  great  exactness,  the  measures  of 
execution.  This  is  the  sti^in  of  these  orations.  They  are  strongly 
animated,  and  full  of  the  impetuosity  and  fire  of  public  spirit  They 
proceed  in  a  continued  train  of  inductions,  consequences,  and  de- 
monstrations, founded  on  sound  reason.  The  figures  which  he  uses» 
are  never  sought  after ;  but  always  rise  from  the  subject     H«  om- 
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ploys  them  sparingly  indeed ;  for  splendour  and  ornament  are  not 
the  distinctions  of  this  orator's  composition.  It  is  an  energy  oi 
thought  peculiar  to  himself,  which  forms  his  character,  and  sets  him 
above  all  others.  He  appears  to  attend  much  more  to  things  than 
to  words.  We  forget  the  orator,  and  think  of  the  business.  He 
warms  the  mind,  and  impels  to  action.  He  has  no  parade  and  os- 
tentation ;  no  methods  of  insinuation ;  no  laboured  introductions ; 
but  is  like  a  man  full  of  his  subject,  who,  after  preparing  his  audi- 
ence by  a  sentence  or  two  for  hearing  plain  truths,  enters  directly  on 
business. 

Demosthenes  appears  to  great  advantage,  when  contrasted  with 
iEschines  in  the  celebrated  oration  ^  pro  Corona.'  ^schines  was 
his  rival  in  business,  and  personal  enemy ;  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  that  age.  But  when  we  read  the  two  orations, 
iGschines  is  feeble  in  comparison  of  Demosthenes,  and  makes  much 
less  impression  on  the  mind.  His  reasonings  concerning  the  law 
that  was  in  question,  are  indeed  very  subtile ;  but  his  invective  against 
Demosthenes  is  general  and  ill  supported.  Whereas,  Demosthenes 
is  a  torrent,  that  nothing  can  resist.  He  bears  down  his  antagonist 
with  violence }  he  draws  his  character  in  the  strongest  colours ;  and 
the  particular  merit  of  that  oration  is,  that  all  the  descriptions  in  it 
are  highly  picturesque.  There  runs  through  it  a  strain  of  magnani- 
mity and  high  honour;  the  orator  speaks  with  that  strength  and  con- 
scious dignity  which  great  actions  and  public  spirit  alone  inspire. 
Both  orators  use  great  liberties  with  one  another ;  and,  in  general, 
that  unrestrained  license  which  ancient  manners  permitted,  and  which 
was  carried  by  public  speakers  even  to  the  length  of  abusive  names  and 
downright  scurrility,  as  appears  both  here  and  in  Cicero's  Philippics 
hurts  and  offends  a  modern  ear.  What  those  ancient  orators  gained  by 
such  a  manner  in  point  of  freedom  and  boldness,  is  more  than  com- 
pensates! by  want  of  dignity ;  which  seems  to  give  an  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  to  the  greater  decency  of  modem  speaking. 

The  style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong  and  concise,  though  some- 
times, it  must  not  be  dissembled,  harsh  and  abrupt  His  words  bi% 
very  expressive;  his  arrangement  is  firm  and  manly:  and  though  far 
from  being  unmusical,  yet  it  seems  difficult  to  find  in  him  tluit  studi- 
ed, but  concealed  number,  and  rythmus,  which  some  of  the  ancient 
critics  are  fond  of  attributing  to  him.  Negligent  of  these  lesser 
graces,  one  would  rather  conceive  him  to  have  aimed  at  that  sublime 
which  lies  in  sentiment.  His  action  and  pronunciation  are  recorded 
to  have  been  uncommonly  vehement  and  ardent ;  which,  from  the 
manner  of  his  composition,  we  are  naturally  led  to  believe.  The 
character  which  one  forms  of  him,  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the 
austere,  rather  than  the  gentlq  kind.  He  is  on  every  occasion  grave, 
serious,  passionate;  takes  every  thing  on  a  high  tone;  never  lets 
himself  down,  nor  attempts  any  thing  like  pleasantry.  1(  any  fault 
can  be  found  with  his  admirable  eloquence,  it  is,  that  he  sometimet 
borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He  may  be  thought  to  want  smooth- 
ness and  grace;  which  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  attributes  to  his 
imitating  too  eloiely  the  manner  of  Tbueydides^  who  was  his  great 
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Qiodel  fat  style,  and  whose  history  he  is  said  to  have  written  eight 
times  over  with  his  own  hand.  But  these  defects  are  far  more  than 
compensated,  by  that  admirable  and  masterly  force  of  masculine  elo- 

Iuence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  heard  it,  cannot,  at  this 
ay,  be  read  widiout  emotioiL 

After  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  lost  her  liberty ;  eloquence 
of  course  languished,  and  relapsed  a^ain  into  the  feeble  manner  in- 
troduced by  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  Demetrius  Phalerius,  who 
Gved  in  the  next  age  to  Demosthenes,  attained  indeed  some  charac- 
ter, but  he  is  represented  to  us  as  a  flowery,  rather  than  a  persuasive 
speaker,  who  aimed  at  grace  rather  than  substance.  *  Delectabat 
Athenienses,'  says  Cicero,  *  magis  auam  inflammabat'  *  He  amused 
the  Athenians,  rather  than  warmea  them.'  And  after  his  time,  we 
hear  of  no  more  Grecian  orators  of  any  note. 

CtVESTIOirS. 


Hating  fin&hed  that  part  of  the 
eoarae  which  relates  to  language  and 
ctvle,  what  are  w^  now  to  do?  AVlth 
what  do  we  b^in?  In  treating  of  this, 
what  is  to  be  considered  7  Before  enter- 
ing upon  any  of  these  heads,  what 
may  be  pro|)er  ?  Why  does  our  author 
hope  that  tim  detail  will  be  an  useful 
one?  Why  is  it  the  more  neoesaary  to 
ascertain  the  proper  notion  of  elo- 
quence 1  Hene^  what  has  been  the 
consequence?  Why  does  a  plain  man 
hear  you  speak  of  eloquence  with  very 
little  attention;  and  what  savs  he? 
Under  what  circumstances  would  he  be 
in  the  nAO  From  what  does  it  appear 
that,  to  be  truly  ekx][ucnt,  k  to  speak  to 
the  purposel  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Who,  therefore,  is  the  most  eloquent 
nan ;  and  Tvbat  remark  follows  ?  What 
does  the  definition  of  eloquence,  com- 
prehend? When  does  the  power  of 
eloquence  chiefly  appear;  and  why? 
This  being  once  established,  what  cod- 
sequence TollowB?  How  does  it  appear, 
that  good  sense  is  the  foundation  or  all  t 
In  order  to  persuade  a  man  of  sense, 
what  must  you  first  do ;  and  how,  only, 
is  tiuB  to  be  done?  To  what  observation 
does  this  lead?  What  are  the  respec- 
tive effects  ol  conviction  and  persua- 
sion? How  is  this  illustrated?  Under 
what  circumstances  should  conviction 
and  persuasion  go  together  ?  But,  from 
the  constitutk>n  of  our  nature,  what  re- 
sults; and  ¥^t  follows?  Of  convic- 
tkm,  however,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  must  an  orator  first  bend  his 
strength  to  gain  it?  But,  in  order  to 
pereuade,  what  is  necesBary;  and 
hence,  what  follows  ?  What  objection 
may  benceheformedagainsteloq  ;ence? 


As  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may,  what 
conclufikn  is  drawn?  But  why  should 
no  man  think  of  forming  an  aigument 
from  this,  against  the  cmtivation  of  our 
reasoning  powers?  Give  truth  and  vir- 
tue the  same  arms  that  you  give  vice 
and  falsehood,  and  what  will  be  the 
consequence  ?  Of  what  is  elocjuence  not 
the  invention?  How  does  it  appear, 
that  nature  teaches  every  man  to  be 
eloquent?  What,  only,  does  the  art  of 
oratory  propose;  and  what  follows? 
How  many  degrees«of  ekquence  may 
we  distinguish;  and  what  is  the  first? 
What  examples  of  it  are  given?  Why 
is  not  ^his  ornamental  sort  of  composH 
tk>n  to  be  rejected?  But  of  it,  what 
must  be  confessed?  What  is  a  second, 
and  higher  degree  of  eloquence  f 
Within  this  compasa^  is  chieny  em- 
ployed what  species  of  eloquence?  But 
what  is  the  third,  and  still  higher  de- 
gree of  eloquence  ?  What  opens  the 
most  illustrious  field  to  this  species  of 
eloquence;  and  what,  akKS  aomits  it? 
Wha/i  does  our  author  here  observe; 
and  by  it,  what  is  meant  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated  ?  When  is  passion  univerHil- 
ly  found  to  exalt  all  the  human  pow* 
ers;  and  what  is  its  mfluence  on  the 
mind  ?  Why  does  a  man,  actuated  by 
a  strong  passion,  become  much  greater 
than  he  is  at  other  times?  t^th  re- 
spect to  what,  is  the  power  of  persof^ 
sion  felt;  and  when  is  almost  every 
man  ekiquent?  Of  him,  what  is  then 
observed ;  and  what  does  he  tlten  do? 
Of  what,  is  tliis  the  foundation  ?  This 
principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all 
nigh  eloquence  flows  from  passion,  what 
consequences  follow?  Of  these  ideas, 
what  is  observed  ?  From  what  has  a). 
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ready  been  said,  what  is  evident;  and  | 
what  does  it  require  ?  Viewing  it  as  the 
art  of  persuasion,  in  its  lowest  state 
what  does  it  require ;  and  what  does  it 
bIso  require,  in  its  highest  de^es7 
To  what  do  we  next  proceed?  What 
observation  is  made  by  several  critics? 
O^  Longinus,  what  is  here  observed ; 
and  of  liberty,  what  does  he  remark  ? 
What  does  he  say  of  all  other  qualifica- 
tions? How  must  this  reasoning  be  un- 
derstood ;  and  why  ?  What  illustration 
of  this  remark  is  given  ?  Of  French 
sermons  and  orations,  what  is  observed? 
,  Of  what  kind,  however,  is  their  elo- 
quence? Where,  only,  is  hiffh,  manly, 
and  tbrcible  eloquence,  to  be  looked  for? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  Where, 
only,  c-^n  it  be  employed;  and  from  what 
is  it  excluded  ?  Whbre  may  we  expect 
that  true  eloquence  will  be  best  under- 
stood? Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of 
oratory,  what  need  we  not  do  ?  In  those 
as^  what  existed  ?  Of  the  first  ages, 
wnat  is  tliere  reason  to  believe ;  and  to 
what  was  this  owing?  What,  in  this 
state,  had  an  ample  field  ?  But,  what 
ibllows?  Why  were  more  of  those  re- 
finements of  society,  which  make  pub- 
lic speaking  an  object  of  importance) 
introduced  m  the  first  empires?  When 
do  we  find  the  first  remarkable  appear- 
ance of  eloquence  as  the  art  of  persua- 
sion ?  Of  these,  what  is  observed^  and, 
therefore,  what  follows? 

How  was  Greece  divided ;  and  how 
were  these  governed?  During  what 
time  ma^  we  compute  the  flourishing 

g^riod  of  those  states  to  have  lasted  ? 
f  this  period,  what  is  observ^  ?  Of 
tliese  republics,  which  was  by  far  the 
most  noted  for  eloquence,  and  for  arts 
of  every  kind?  Of  the  Athenians, 
what  is  observed?  What  was  the 
genius  of  their  government;  and  of 
what  did  their  legislature  consist?  Of 
the  latter,  what  is  observed ;  and  there, 
how  were  afiairs  conducted?  What 
was  there  done ;  and  why  ?  In  such  a 
state,  what  would  be  much  studied,  as 
the  surest  means  of  rising  to  influence 
and  power ;  of  what  kind  was  it ;  and 
why?  In  80  enlightened  and  acute  a 
nation,  what  may  we  expect  to  find  ? 
And,  accordingly,  what  was  the  re- 
Buit  ?  What,  notwithstanding,  was 
sometimes  eflected  by  ambitious  dema- 
Ct-^es,  and  corrupt  orators ;  and  why? 
When  did  they  distinguirii  between 

genuine  and  spurious  eloquence  ?  And 
enca  of  Demosthenes,  what  is  ob- 


served ;  and  why  ?  When  would  su- 
phlstical  reasoning  have  been  resented 
and  punished  by  mem?  Why  did  then 
greatest  orators,  on  such  occasions, 
tremble ;  and  what  remark  follows  ?  In 
what  manner  was  their  doij[uenoe  pro- 
duced ?  Of  PisistratuSyWhatis  observed ; 
and  for  what  purpose  did  he  employ 
his  ability  in  these  arts  ?  Of  the  oi-a- 
tors  who  flourished  between  his  time 
and  the  Peleponnesian  war,  what  m 
observed?  Wliat  is  said  of  Pericles  1 
How  long  did  he  govern  Athens  by  his 
eloquence ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remark- 
ed? Hence,  what  surname  Was  given 
him ;  and  why  ?  What  was  it,  that 
gave  such  power  to  his  eloquence? 
What  is  further  observed  of  him? 
What  remarkable  particular  is  record- 
ed of  him  by  Suidas  ?  Posterior  to  Pe- 
ricles, who  arose ;  and  what  is  said  of 
them?  What  sayB  Ckero  of  the  man> 
net  of  oratory  that  then  prevailed? 
This  manner  is  very  diflerent  from 
what?  To  what  did  the  power  of  elo- 

2uence  give  birth,  after  the  days  of 
?icero  ?  Of  these  sophists,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  is  remarked  of  Gorgi&s? 
Whence  do  we  ieam  his  style  and 
manner;  and  what  is  said  of  it?  With 
what  did  these  rhetoricians  not  content 
themselves :  but  what  did  theypjsaesB? 
Upon  this  plan,  they  were  the  first  that 
treated  of  what  ?  In  the  hands  of  such 
men,  what  may  we  easily  beheve?  To 
them  who  opposed  himself?  How  did 
he  explode  uieir  sophistry;  and  what 
did  he  endeavour  to  effect?  In  the 
same  age,  who  flourished ;  wiiat  was 
he ;  and  what  did  he  acquire  ?  With 
what  are  his  orations  filled?  In  what 
did  he  never  engage;  and  what  fol- 
lows ?  What  does  Cicero  allow  ?  Of  the 
style  of  Gorgias  of  Leonthim,  what 
is  observed;  and  also  c^  the  style  oi 
Isocrates  ?  How  much  time  did  he  em- 
ploy in  composing  his  panefiryric ;  and 
of  this,  what  is  remarked  ?  What  has 
Dionysius  given  us  upon  the  orations 
of  Isocrates  ?  What  does  he  commend ; 
but  what  does  he  censure?  What  does 
he  hold  him  to  be  ?  In  Cicero's  critical 
worksj  what  is  observed  of  him?  In 
one  of^  his  treatises,  what  does  he  tell 
us?  Why  does  the  manner  of  Isocrates 
generally  catch  youn^  people?  But 
when  they  come  to  write  or  speak  (bi 
the  world,  what  will  they  find?  To 
what  did  the  reputation  of  Isocrates 
prompt  Aristotle  ?  What  doe*  he  peera 
to  have  had  m  view  ?  What  other  rwo 
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oratnre  bekmg  aJflo  to  this  period  ?  Of 
LTsia&y  what  is  observed ;  and  what  is 
said  of  Issus?  What  circumstances, 
in  the  case  of  Demosthenes,  are  very 
encouraging  to  th^ise  who  study  elo- 
quence; and  why?  Despising  'the  af- 
fected and  fk>rid  manner  of  that  age. 
to  what  did  be  return?  Of  the  fiela 
Chat  his  capital  orations  opened  to  him 
what  is  oti«rved  ?  What  is  the  subject 
cf  them?  In  what  manner  does  he 
prosecute  this  end  ?  How  does  he  treat 
hm  contempoFary  orators,  who  were  in 
Philip's  interest?  What  does  he  do  be- 
sides prompting  to  rigorous  conduct  ? 
What  is  the  strain  of  these  oratioss  ?  In 
what  manner  do  they  proceed  ?  Of  his 
figures,  what  is  observed  ?  Wliat  is  it 
(hat  forms  his  character?  How  is  this 
illustrated?  In  contrast  with  whom 
does  Demosthenes  appear  to  great  ad- 
vantage ;  and  of  the  latter,  what  is  ob- 
%rved  ?  Describe,  paiticulariy,  the 
manner  of  the  two  oraConB,  in  contrast 
with  each  other?  How  is  the  style  of 
Demosthenes  described  ?  Of  his  action, 


I  and  nronanciation  what  is  dbserved  f 
From  reading  his  works,  wha^  charac- 
ter would  one  naturally  form  of  him, 
and  why?  On  what  does  he  sometimes 
border  ?  To  what  is  this  want  of  smooth- 
ness and  grace  to  be  attributed  ?  But,*by 
what  are  these  defects  more  than  com- 
pensated ?  What  was  the  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  liberty  in  Greece  ?  Of  De- 
metrius Phalerius  what  is  observed  ? 


ANALYSIS. 
Eloquence. 

1.  Introductory  remarlo. 

2.  Tbe  definition  of  eloquence. 

A .  Conviction  and  penuasion  contrail 

ed. 

B.  Objections  to  it  considered. 

Degrees  of  Eloquence. 

1.  To  pleaae  only. 

2.  To  please,  to  inform,  to  instruct,  Ac. 

3.  To  interest,  to  agitate,  &c. 
A.  The  ofispring  of  panion. 

4.  Eloquence  to  be  found  in  tbe  regions 

of  freedom  only. 

5.  ItB  origin. 
A,  Athena. 

0.  Pisistraiui^  Pericles,  boaatee,  dus. 
6.  Demosthenes. 
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HISTORY  OP  ELOQUENCE  CONTINUED.— ROMAN 
ELOQUENCE.— CICERO.— MODERN  ELOQUENC E. 
Having  treated  of  the  rise  of  eloquence,  and  of  its  state  among 
the  Greeks,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  its  progress  among  the  Ro- 
mans, where  we  shall  find  one  model,  at  least,  of  eloquence,  in  its 
most  splendid  and  illustrious  form.  The  Romans  were  long  a  mar- 
tial nation,  altogether  rude,  and  unskilled  in  arts  of  any  kind.  Arts 
were  of  a  late  introduction  among  them  ;  they  were  not  known  till 
after  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  and  the  Romans  always  acknowledge 
the  Grecians  as  their  masters  in  every  part  of  learning. 

Grecia  capta  ferum  victonim  cepit,  et  artes 

Intulit  agresti  Latiow*  Hor.  Epist  ad  Aug.       ^ 

As  the  Romans  derived  their  eloquence,  poetry,  and  learning,  from 
(he  Greeks,  so  they  must  be  confessed  to  oe  far  inferior  to  tfiem  in 
genius  for  all  diese  accomplishments.  They  were  a  more  grave  and 
magnificent,  but  a  less  acute  and  sprightly  people.  They  had  neither 
the  vivacity  nor  the  sensibility  of  the  Greeks;  their  passions  were 
not  so  easily  moved,  nor  their  conceptions  so  lively ;  in  comparison 
of  them,  they  were  a  phlegmatic  nation.  Their  language  resembled 
their  character ;  it  was  regular,  firm,  and  stately ;  but  wanted  that 
simple  and  expressive  nalvet6,  and,  in  particular,  that  flexibility  to 
suit  every  difierent  mode  and  species  of  composition,  for  which  the 
Oreck  tongue  is  distinguished  aoove  that  of  every  other  country. 


*  When  onnaueHd  Greece  brought  in  her  captive  arta. 
She  iriun^rd  o'er  her  savage  oonquerora*  hearta; 
Taught  our  rough  verse  its  numbers  to  refine^ 
And  our  rude  style  with  ttlegauce  \q  shine. 
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Oraiis  ififenioniy  Graiii  dedh  ore  nytnndo 

Musa  loquL*  Ari  .  Poet. 

And  hence^  when  we  compare  together  the  various  rival  prodac- 
tions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  always  find  tb  .s  distinction  ob* 
tain,  that  in  the  Greek  productions  there  is  more  native  genius ;  in  the 
Roman,  more  regularity  and  wri  What  the  Greeks  invented,  tne 
Romans  polished;  the  one  was  the  original,  rough  sometimes,  ami 
incorrect;  the  other,  a  finished  copy. 

As  the  Rpman  government^  during  the  republic,  was  of  the  popu<* 
lar  kind,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  men« 
public  speaking  became  early  an  engine  of  government,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  gaining  distinction  and  power.  But  in  the  rude  unpcdish- 
ed  times  of  the  state,  their  speaking  was  hardly  of  that  sort  thafc 
could  be  called  eloquence.  Though  Cicero,  in  his  Treatise,  ^De 
Claris  Oratoribus,'  endeavours  to  give  some  reputation  to  the  elder 
Cato,  and  those  who  were  his  contemporaries,  yet  he  acknowledges  it 
to  have  been  ^  Asperum  et  horridum  genus  dicendi,'  arude  and  harsh 
strain  of  speech.  It  was  not  till  a  short  time  preceding  Cicero's  age, 
that  the  Roman  orators  rose  into  any  note.  Crassus  and  Antonius^ 
two  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue  DeOratore,  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  eminent,  whose  difierent  manners  Cicero  describes  with 
great  beauty  i  n  that  dialogue,  and  in  bis  other  rhetorical  works.  But 
as  none  of  their  productions  are  extant,  nor  any  of  Hortensius's^  who 
was  Cicero's  contemporary  and  rival  at  the  bar,  it  is  needless  to  trans- 
scribe  from  Cicero's  writings  the  account  which  be  gives  of  those 
great  men,  and  of  the  character  of  their  eloquence.! 

The  object  in  this  period,  most  worthy  to  draw  our  attention,  ia 
Cicero  himself;  whose  name  alone  suggests  every  thing  that  is  splen- 
did in  oratory.  With  the  history  of  his  life,  and  with  his  character 
as  a  man  and  a  politician,  we  have  not  at  present  any  direct  concern. 
We  consider  him  only  as  an  eloquent  speaker;  and  in  this  view,  it  is 
our  business  to  remark  both  his  virtues  and  his  defects,  if  he  has  any. 
His  virtues  are,  beyond  controversy,  eminently  great  In  all  his  ora- 
tions there  is  high  art  He  begins,  generally,  with  a  regular  exordi- 
um ;  and  with  much  preparation  and  msinuation  prepossesses  the  hear- 
ers, and  studies  to  gain  their  affections.  His  method  is  clear^and  his 
arguments  are  arranged  with  great  propriety.  His  method  is  indeed 
more  clear  thati  that  of  Demosthenes;  and  this  is  one  advantage 
which  he  has  over  him.  We  find  every  thing  in  its  proper  place; 
he  never  attempts  to  move,  till  he  has  endeavoured  to  convince  * 
and  in  moving,  especially  the  softer  passions,  he  is  very  successful. 
No  man  knew  the  power  and  force  of  words  better  than  Ci- 
cero. '  He  rolls  them  along  with  the  greatest  beauty  and  pomp- 

« 

*  To  her  lov'd  Greeks  the  muse  indatgent  gtire. 

To  her  loT*d  Greeks  with  greatness  to  conceive  ; 

And  in  sublimer  tone  tnetr  language  nuse. 

Her  Greeks  were  only  coretous  of  praise.  TnAveiM, 

4  Such  as  are  desirous  of  particular  infornkation  on  this  head,  bad  bettet  haw 
f  ecourse  to  the  original,  bj  reading  Cicero's  three  books  de  Oratore,  ano  hu  othir  two 
treatises,  entitled,  the  one  Brutus,  Sire  de  Claris  Oratorihus ;  the  otlier,  Orator,  ad  M. 
Brutum ,  whicb?  on  several  accountt,  well  deserve  perusal. 
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and,  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences,  is  curious  and  exact  to  the  high- 
est degree.  He  is  always  full  and  flowing,  never  abrupt  He  is  a 
i;reat  amplifier  of  every  subject;  magnificent,  and  in  his  sentiments 
highly  moral.  His  manner  is  on  the  whole  diffuse,  yet  it  is  often  hap- 
pily varied,  and  suited  to  the  subject.  In  his  four  orations^  for  in* 
stance,  against  Catiline,  the  tone  and  style  of  each  of  them,  parti- 
cularly the  first  and  last,  is  rery  different,  and  accommodated  with  a 
great  deal  of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  spoken.  When  a  great  public  object  roused  his  mind,  and 
demanded  indignation  and  force,  he  departs  considerably  from  thai 
loose  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he  leans  at  other  times,  and 
Incomes  exceedingly  cogent  and  vehement  This  is  the  case  in 
his  orations  against  Anthony,  and  in  those  two  against  Verres  and 
Catiline. 

Together  with  those  high  qualities  which  Cicero  possesses,  he  is 
not  exempt  from  certain  defects,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice.  For  the  Ciceronian  eloquence  is  a  pattern  so  dazzling  by 
its  beauties,  that,  if  not  examined  with  accuracy  and  judgment,  it 
is  apt  to  betray  the  unwary  into  a  faulty  imitation;  and  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  has  sometimes  produced  this  effect  In  most  of  his  ora- 
tions, especia^y  those  composed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  there 
is  too  much  art;  even  carried  the  length  of  ostentation.  There  is 
too  visible  a  parade  of  eloquence.  He  seems  often  to  aim  at  ob- 
taining admiration,  rather  than  at  operating  conviction,  by  wha^  ^ 
says.  |Ience,  on  some  occasions,  he  is  shoWy  rather  than  solid ;  ana 
diffuse,  where  he  ought  to  have  been  pressing.  His  sentences  are, 
at  all  times,  round  and  sonorous;  they  cannot  be  accused  of  mono- 
tony, for  they  possess  variety  of  cadence ;  but,  from  too  great  a  stu- 
dy of  magnificence,  he  is  sometimes  deficient  in  strength.  On  all 
occasions,  where  tliere  if  Uie  least  room  for  it,  he  is  full  of  himself. 
His  great  actions,  and  the  real  services  which  he  had  performed  to 
his  country,  apologized  for  this  in  part;  ancient  manners,  too,  im- 
posed fewer  restraints  from  the  side  of  decorum ;  but,  even  after 
these  allowances  made,  Cicero's  ostentation  of  himself  cannot  be 
wholly  palliated;  and  his  orations,  indeed  all  his  works,  leave  on 
our;ninds  the  impression  of  a  good  man,  but  withal,  of  a  vain  man. 

The  defects  which  we  have  now  taken  notice  of  in  Cicero's  elo- 
quence, were  not  unobserved  by  his  own  contemporaries.  This  we 
learn  from  Quintilian,  and  from  the  author  of  the  dialogue,  Me  Causis 
Corruptas  Eloquentiae.'  Brutus,  we  are  informed,  called  liim,  ^  frac- 
tum  et  elumbem,'  broken  and  enervated.  ^  Suorum  temporum  ho- 
mines,' says  Quintilian,  ^  incessere  audebant  eum  ut  tumidiorem  et 
Asianum,  et  redundantem,  et  in  repetitionibus  nimium,  et  in  salibus 
aliquando  frigidum,  et  in  compositione  fractum  et  exsultantem,  et  pe« 
ui  viro  molliorem.'*     These  censures  were  undoubtedly  carried  too 


*  *  His  cootempormriet  vent«red  to  reproach  him  as  swelling,  redundant,  and  Aita* 
tlo  ;  tro  frequent  in  repetitions ;  in  his  attempts  towards  wit  sometimes  culd  ;  and  in 
the  strain  of  his  composition,  feebley  desultory,  and  more  effeminate  than  became  a 


man.' 
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far;  and  savour  of  malignity  and  pergonal  enmity.  They  saw  his  de- 
fects, but  they  aggravated  them ;  and  the  source  of  these  aggrava- 
tions can  be  traced  to  the  dififercnce  which  prevailed  in  Rome,  in  CI* 
eero's  days,  between  two  great  parties,  with  respect  to  eloquence, 
the  <  Attici,'  and  the  '  Asiani.'  The  former,who  called  themselves 
the  Attics,  were  the  patrons  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  chaste, 
simple,  and  natural  style  of  eloquence ;  from  which  they  accused  Ci- 
cero as  having  departed,  and  as  leaning  to  the  florid  Asiatic  manner. 
In  several  of  his  rhetorical  works,  particularly  in  his '  Orator  ad  Bni* 
turn,'  Cicero,  in  his  turn,  endeavours  to  expose  this  sect,  as  substitut- 
ing a  frigid  and  jejune  manner,  in  place  of  the  true  Attic  eloquence ; 
and  contends,  that  his  own  composition  was  formed  upon  the  real  At- 
tic style*  In  the  10th  chapter  of  the  last  book  of  Quintilian's  Insti- 
tutions, a  full  account  is  given  of  the  disputes  between  these  two  par- 
ties; and  of  the  Rhodian,  or  middle  manner,  between  the  Attics  and 
the  Asiatics.  Quintilian  himself  declares  on  Cicero's  side;  and, 
whether  it  be  called  Attic  or  Asiatic,  prefers  the  full,  the  copious, 
and  the  amplifying  style.  He  concludes  with  this  very  just  observa- 
tion : '  Plures  sunt  eloquentise  facies;  sed  stultlssimum  est  quaerere, 
ad  quam  recturus  se  sit  orator;  cum  omnis  species,  quae  modo  recta 
est,  habeat  usum.  Utetur  enim,  ut  res  exiget,  omnibus;  nee  pro 
causi  modo,  sed  pro  partibus  causae.'* 

On  the  subject  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  much 
has  been  said  by  critical  writers.  The  different  manners  of  these 
two  princes  of  eloquence,  and  the  distinguishing  character%of  each, 
are  so  strongly  marked  in  their  writings,  that  the  comparison  is,  in 
many  respects,  obvious  and  easy.  The  character  of  Demosthenes 
is  vigour  and  austerity;  that  of  Cicero  is  gentleness  and  insinuation. 
In  the  one,  you  find  more  manliness ;  in  the  other,  more  ornament. 
The  one  is  more  harsh,  but  more  spirited  and  cogent;  the  otiier 
more  agreeable,  but  withal  looser  and  weaker. 

To  account  for  this  difference  without  any  prejudice  to  Cicero,  it 
has  been  said,  that  we  must  look  to  the  nature  of  their  different 
auditories;  that  the  refined  Athenians  followed  with  ease  the  con- 
cise and  convincing  eloquence  of  Demosthenes :  but  that  a  manner 
more  popular,  more  flowery  and  declamatory,  was  requisite  in 
speaking  to  the  Romans,  a  people  less  acute,  and  less  acquainted 
with  the  arts  of  speech.  But  this  is  not  satisfactory.  For  we  must 
observe,  that  the  Greek  orator  spoke  much  oftener  before  a  mixed 
multitude,  than  the  Roman.  Almost  all  the  public  business  of 
Athens  was  transacted  in  popular  assemblies.  The  common  people 
were  his  hearers,  and  his  judges.  Whereas,  Cicero  generally  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  ^  Patres  Conscripti,'  or  in  criminal  trials  to 
the  Praetor,  and  the  select  judges ;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that 
the  persons  of  highest  rank,  and  best  education  in  Rome,  required  a 

*  '  Eloquence  admits  of  many  cUflerent  formi  .  and  nothing  can  be  more  foolish 
dion  to  inqaire^  hj  which  of  them  an  orator  is  to  regulatr  his  composition ;  since 
every  form,  whicli  is  in  itself  just,  has  its  own  place  and  use.  The  orator,  aceorrluis 
as  circumstances  require,  will  employ  them  all ;  suiting  them  not  only  to  the  «^«4e  \^ 
subject  pf  which  be  treats,  but  to  the  different  parts  of  that  subject* 
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more  diffuse  manner  of  pleading  than  the  common  citizens  of 
Athens,  in  order  to  make  them  understand  the  cause,  or  relish  the 
speaker.  Perhaps  we  shall  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  observing:, 
that  to  unite  all  the  qualities,  without  the  least  exception,  that 
iorm  a  perfect  orator,  and  to  excel  equally  in  each  of  those  quali- 
ties, is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  limited  powers  of  human  ge- 
nius. The  highest  degree  of  strength  is,  I  suspect,  never  found 
united  with  the  highest  degree  of  shioothness  and  ornament;  equal 
attention  to  both  are  incompatible ;  and  the  genius  that  carries  or- 
nament to  its  utmost  length,  is  not  of  such  a  kind  as  can  excel  as 
much  in  vigour.  For  there  plainly  lies  the  characteristical  difference 
between  these  two  celebrated  orators. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  Demosthenes,  that  besides  his  conciseness, 
which  sometimes  produces  obscurity,  the  language  in  which  he 
writes  is  less  familiar  to  most  of  us  than  the  Latin,  and  that  we 
are  less  acquainted  with  the  Greek  antiquities  than  we  are  with  the 
Roman.  We  read  Cicero  with  more  ease,  and  of  course  with  more 
pleasure.  Independent  of  this  circumstance,  too,  he  is,  no  doubt, 
in  himself,  a  more  agreeable  writer  than  the  other.  But  notwith- 
standing this  advantage,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  were  the  state  in  dan- 
ger, or  some  great  national  interest  at  stake,  which  drew  the  serious 
attention  of  the  public,  an  oration  in  the  spirit  and  strain  of  Demosthe- 
nes would  have  more  weight,  and  produce  greater  effecta^than  one  in 
the  Ciceronian  manner.  Were  Demosthenes'  Philippics  spoken 
in  a  British  assembly,  in  a  similar  cotmincture  of  affairs,  they  would 
convince  and  persuade  at  this  day.  The  rapid  style,  the  vehement 
reasoning,  the  disdain,  anger,  baldness,  freedom,  which  perpe- 
tually animate  them,  would  render  their  success  infallible  over  any 
modern  assembly.  I  question  whether  the  same  can  be  said  ot 
Cicero's  orations ,  whose  eloquence,  however  beautiful,  and  how- 
ever well  suited  to  the  Ro.man  taste,  yet  borders  oftener  on  decla- 
mation, and  is  more  remote  from  the  manner  in  which  we  now  ex- 
pect to  hear  real  business  and  causes  of  importance  treated.* 

In  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  most  of  the  French 
critics  are  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.  P.  Rapin  the 
Jesuit,  in  the  parallels  which  be  has  drawn  between  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  uniformly  decides  in 
favour  of  the  Roman.  For  the  preference  which  he  gives  to  Ci- 
cero, he  assigns,  and  lays  stress  on,  one  reason  of  a  pretty  extraor- 
dinary nature;  viz.  that  Deihosthenes  could  not  possibly  have  so 
complete  an  insight  as  Cicero  into  the  manners  and  passions  of 
men :  Why? — ^Because  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  perusing  Aiis- 
totle's  Treatise  of  Rhetoric,  wherein,  says  our  critic,  he  has  fully 
laid  open  that  mystery ;  and,  to  support  this  weighty  argument,  he 
enters  into  a  controversy  with  A.  Gellius,  in  order  to  prove  that 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric  was  not  published  till  after  DemosUienes  had 

*  In  di}«  judgment  I  concur  with  Mr.  David  Hume,  ra  hii  Essay  upon  Eloquence. 
He  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  of  all  human  productions,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
present  to  us  the  models  whirJi  approach  the  neaieRt  to  perfection. 
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tpokeiiy  at  least,  his  most  considerable  orations.  Nothing  can  be 
more  childish.  Such  orators  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  derived 
their  knowledge  of  the  human  passions,  and  their  power  of  moving 
them,  from  higher  sources  than  any  treatise  of  rhetoric.  One 
.French  critic  has  indeed  departed  from  the  common  track;  and. 
after  bestowing  on  Cicero  those  just  praises  to  which  the  consent  of 
so  many  ages  shows  him  to  be  entitled,  concludes,  however,  with 
giving  the  palm  to  Demosthenes.  This  is  F^enelon,  the  famous 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  author  of  Telemachus ;  himself  sure- 
I  ly  no  enemy  to  all  the  graces  and  flowers  of  composition.  It  is  in 
his  Reflections  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  that  he  gives  this  judgment ; 
\  a  small  tract,  commonly  published  along  with  his  dialogues  on  elo- 
'  quence.*  These  dialogues  and  reflections  are  particularly  worthy 
of  perusal,  as  containing,  I  think,  the  justest  ideas  on  the  subject 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  modem  critical  writer. 

The  reign  of  eloquence,  among  the  Romans,  was  very  short. 
After  the  age  of  Cicero,  it  languished,  or  rather  expired;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  this  being  the  case.  For  not  only 
was  liberty  entirely  extinguished,  but  arbitrary  power  felt  in  its 
heaviest  and  most  oppressive  weight;  Providence  having,  in  its 
wrath,  delivered  over  the  Roman  empire  to  a  succession  of  some 
of  the  most  execrable  tyrants  that  ever  disgi*aced  and  scourged  the 
human  race.  Under  their  government  it  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  that  taste  would  be  corrupted,  and  genius  discouraged. 
Some  of  the  ornamental  arts,  less  intimately  connected  with  liber- 
ty, continued,  for  a  while,  to  prevail;  but  for  that  masculine 
eloquence,  which  had  exercised  itself  in  the  senate,  and  in  tlie 
public  afiairs,  there  was  no  longer  any  place.  The  change  that 
was  produced  on  eloquence,  by  the  nature  of  the  government, 
and  thife  state  of  the  public  manners,  is  beautifully  described  in  the 
Dialogue  de  CausiscorruptaeEloquentiae, which  is  attributed  by  some 
to  Tacitus,  by  others,  to  Quintillan.  Luxury,  efieminacy,  and  flat* 
tery,  overwhelmed  all.  The  forum,  where  so  many  great  afiairs 
had  been  transacted,  was  now  become  a  desert  Private  causes  were 
still  pleaded ;  but  the  public  was  no  longer  interested ;  nor  any  gen- 
eral attention  drawn  to  what  passed  (here .  <  Unus  inter  haec,  et  alter, 

*  As  his  expressions  are  remarkably  happy  and  beautifuli  the  passage  here  re- 
ferred to  deserves  to  be  inserted.  <  Je  ne  crains  pas  de  dire,  que  Demosth^.ne  mt 
paroit  sup^rieur  k  Cic6ron.  Je  proteste  que  personne  n'admire  plus  Cic^ron  qoc 
je  ne  fais.  W  embeUit  tout  ce  qu'il  touche.  II  fah  honneur  k  la  parole.  II  fait  de* 
mots  ce  qu'un  autre  n*en  sauroit  faire.  n  a  je  ne  sals  combien  de  sortes  d*esprits. 
n  est  m^me  court,  et  T6himent,  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  veut  I'etre ;  contre  Catiline, 
ooiitn  Verres,  contre  Antoine.  Mais  on  remarque  quelque  parure  dans  sons  dis- 
oonrs.  L*art  y  est  merveilleux ;  mais  on  Tcntreyoit.  L'orateor  en  pensant  au 
salut  de  la  republiqne,  ne  s*oubUe  pas,  et  ne  se  lalsse  pas  oublier.  Demosth^m* 
paroit  sortir  de  soi,  et  ne  voir  que  la  patrie.  H  ne  cherche  point  le  beau ;  il  \e 
ffiit  sans  j  penser.  11  est  au-dessus  de  Tadmiration  II  se  sert  de  la  parole, 
oomme  an  homme  modesie  de  son  habit,  poor  te  oouTrir.  n  tonne ;  il  fondroya. 
'  C'est  un  torrent  qui  entraine  tout.  On  ne  pent  le  critiqner,  parcequ*on  est 
aaisi.  On  pense  sax  ohoses  qu'il  dit,  et  noa  i  ses  paroles.  On  le  perd  de  Tne. 
On  n*est  occupy  que  de  Phillippe  qui  envahit  tout  Je  sais  charm^  de  ces  dons 
erateurs ;  mais  j*avoae  que  je  suis  moins  toach^  de  I'art  infini,  et  de  la  magnillqaf 
Eloquence  de  Cic^ron  que  de  la  rapide  simplicity  de  Demosth^ne.' 
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dicentiy  assistit ;  et  res  velut  in  solitudine  agitur.  Oratori  autem 
clamore  plausuque  opus  est,  et  velut  quodam  theatro^  qualia  quo- 
tidie  antiquis  oratoribus  contingebant ;  cum  tot  ac  tarn  nobiles 
forum  coarctarent:  cum  clientelae,  et  tribus,  et  municipiorum  lega- 
lionesy  periclitantibus  assisterent;  cum  in  plerisque  judiciis  cre- 
deret  populus  Romanus  sua  interesse  quid  judicaretur/* 

In  the  schools  of  the  declaimers,  the  corruption  of  eloquence  was 
completed.  Imaginary  and  fantastic  subjects,  such  as  had  no  refer- 
ence to  real  life,  or  business,  were  made  the  themes  of  declamation ; 
and  all  mannerof  false  and  affected  ornaments  were  brought  into  vos^ue: 
*  Pace  vestra  liceat  dixisse,'  says  Petronius  Arbiter,  to  the  declaim- 
ers  of  his  time, '  primi  omnem  eloquentiam  pcrdidistis.  Levibus  enim 
ac  inanibus  sonis  ludibria  qusedam  cxcitando,  effecistis  ut  corpus  ora- 
lionis  enervareturatque  caderet  Et  ideo  ego  existimo  adolescentuJos 
in  scholis  stultissimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  ex  iis,  quae  in  usu  habemus,  aut 
audiunt,  aut  vident ;  sed  piratas  cum  catenis  in  ]i  ttore  stantes ;  et  tyran- 
nos  edicta  scribentes  quibus  imperent  filiis  ut  patrum  suorum  capita 
praecidau t ;  sed  responsa,  in  pestilentia  data,  ut  virgines  tres  aut  plures 
immolentur;  sed  mellitos  verborum  globules,  et  omnia  quasi  papa- 
▼ere,  et  sesamo  sparsa.  Qui  inter  hsec  nutriuntur,  non  magis  sapere 
possunt,  quam  bene  olere  qui  in  culina  habitant't  In  the  hands  of 
the  Greek  rhetoricians,  the  manly  and  sensible  eloquence  of  their 
first  noted  speakers,  degenerated,  as  I  formerly  showed,  into  subtil- 
ty  and  sophistry ;  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  declaimers,  it  passed 
into  the  quaint  and  affected ;  into  point  and  antithesis.  This  corrupt 
manner  begins  to  appear  in  the  writings  of  Seneca:  and  show^  itself 
also  in  the  famous  panegyric  of  Pliny  the  Younger  on  Trajan,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  last  effort  of  Roman  oratory.  Though  the 
author  was  a  man  of  genius,  yet  it  is  deficient  in  nature  and  ease. 
We  see  throughout  the  whole,  a  perpetual  attempt  to  depart  from 
the  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  and  to  support  a  forced  elevation. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  eloquence,  in  the  apologies,  ser- 
mons, s^nd  pastoral  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.     Among 

*  <  The  coiirti  of  judicature  artf,  At  present,  to  unfrequented,  that  the  orator 
seems  to  stand  alone,  and  to  talk  to  bare  walls.  But  eloquence  rejoices  in  the  bursts 
of  loud  applause,  and  exults  in  a  full  audience ;  such  as  used  to  press  round  the  an- 
cient orators^  when  the  forum  stood  crowded  with  nobles;  when  a  numerous  reti- 
nue of  clients,  when  foreign  ambassadors,  when  tribes,  and  whole  cities,  assisted 
At  the  debate ;  and  when,  in  many  trials,  the  Ronuin  people  understood  themselves 
to  be  concerned  in  the  event' 

f  <  With  jour  permission,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  you  have  been  the 
first  destroyers  of  all  true  eloquence.  For,  by  those  mock  subjects,  on  which  you 
employ  ycur  empty  and  unmeaning  compositions,  you  have  enervated  and  over- 
thrown all  that  Is  manly  and  substantial  in  oratory  I  cannot  but  condude,  that 
the  youth  whom  you  educate,  most  be  totally  perverted  in  your  schools,  by  Learing 
and  seeing  nothing  which  haa  any  affinity  to  real  life,  or  human  affairs ;  but  storiet 
of  pirates  standing  on  the  shore,  provided  with  chains  for  loading  their  captivei| 
and  of  tyrants  issuing  their  edicts,  by  which  children  are  commanded  to  cutofftha 
beads  of  their  parents ;  but  responses  given  by  oracles  In  the  time  of  pestilenoe^ 
that  several  virgins  must  be  sacrificed;  but  glittering  ornaments  of  phrase  and  a 
style  highly  spiced,  if  we  may  say  so,  with  alected  conceits.  They  who  ara  edu- 
cated in  the  midst  of  such  studies,  can  no  more  acquire  a  good  taste,  than  t^j  cat 
small  swMt  who  dwell  |ierpetaaUy  bk  a  kitqhcn ' 
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the  Latm  Fathers,  Lactantius  and  Minutius  Felix,  are  Uie  most  re- 
markable for  purity  of  style ;  and,  in  a  later  age,  the  famous  St  Au- 
gustine possesses  a  considerable  share  of  sprightliness  and  strength 
But  none  of  the  Fathers  aflford  any  just  models  of  eloquence. 
Their  language,  as  soon  as  we  descend  to  the  third  or  fourth  centu- 
ry, becomes  harsh ;  and  they  are,  in  general,  infected  with  the  taste 
of  that  age,  a  love  of  swoln  and  strained  thoughts,  and  of  the  play 
of  words.  Among  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  most  distinguished,  by 
far,  for  his  oratorial  merit,  is  St  Ghrysostom.  His  language  is  pure; 
his  style  highly  figured.  He  is  copious,  smooth,  and  sometimes  pa- 
thetic. But  he  retains,  at  the  same  time,  much  of  that  character 
which  has  been  always  attributed  to  the  Asiatic  eloquence,  diffuse 
and  redundant  to  a  great  degree,  and  often  overwrought  and  tumid. 
He  may  be  read,  however,  with  advantage,  for  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit,  as  being  freer  from  false  ornaments  than  the  Latin  Fathers. 

As  tiiere  is  nothing  more  that  occurs  to  me,  deserving  particular 
attention  in  the  middle  age,  I  pass  now  to  the  state  of  eloquence  in 
modern  times.  Here  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in  no  European 
nation,  has  public  speaking  been  considered  so  great  an  object, 
or  been  cultivated  with  so  much  care,  as  in  Greece  or  Rome.  Its 
reputation  has  never  been  so  high;  its  effects  have  never  been  so 
considerable;  nor  >as  that  high  and  sublime  kind  of  it,  which  pre- 
vailed in  those  ancient  states,  been  so  much  as  aimed  at :  notwith- 
standing too,  that  a  new  profession  has  been  established,  which  gfves 
peculiar  advantages  to  oratory,  and  affords  it  the  noblest  field ;  I 
mean  fhat  of  the  church.  The  genius  of  the  world  seems,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  undergone  some  alteration.  The  two  countries 
where  we  might  expect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  eloquence,  are 
France  and  Great  Britain :  France,  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
turn  of  the  nation  towards  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the  encourage- 
ment which,  for  this  century  past,  these  arts  have  received  from  the 
public ;  Great  Britain,  on  account  both  of  the  public  capacity  and 
genius,  and  of  the  free  government  which  it  enjoys.  Yet  so  it  is, 
that,  in  neither  of  those  countries,  has  the  talent  of  public  speaking 
risen  near  to  the  degree  of  its  ancient  splendour;  while  in  other 
productions  of  genius,  both  in  prose  ahd  in  poetry,  they  have  con- 
tended for  the  prize  with  Greece  and  Rome;  nay,  in  some  compo- 
sitions, they  may  be  thoughttohavesurpassed  them.  The  names  of  De-  < 
mosthenes  and  Cicero  stand,  at  this  day,  unrivalled  in  fame;  and  it 
would  be  held  presumptuous  and  absurd  to  pretend  to  place  any 
modern  whatever  in  the  same,  or  even  in  a  nearly  equal  rank. 

It  seems  particularly  surprising,  that  orreat  Britim  should  not  ha>'e 
made  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in  eloquence  than  it  has  hitherto  at- 
tained; when  we  consider  the  enlightened,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  free  and  bold  genius  of  the  country,  which  seems  not  a  little  to 
favour  oratory ;  and  when  we  consider  that,  of  all  the  polite  nations, 
it  alone  possesses  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legisla* 
ture,  such  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be  supposed  to  lie  under  the 
dominion  of  eloquence.*     Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  it  must 

*  Mr.  Hume,  iii  bin  Essay  on  Eloquence,  makes  Uiis  observation,  and  illustrmiM 
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be  confessed,  that  in  most  parts  of  eloquence,  we  are  undoubtedly 
inferioi,  not  only  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  many  degrees,  but 
also  in  some  respects  to  the  French.  We  have  philosophers,  eminent 
and  conspicuous,  perhaps,  beyond  any  nation,  in  every  branch  ol 
science.  We  have  both  taste  and  erudition,  in  a  high  degree.  We  have 
historians,  we  have  poets  of  the  greatest  name ;  but  of  orators,  or 
public  speakers,  how  little  hare  we  to  boast?  And  where  are  the 
monuments  of  their  genius  to  be  found  ?  In  every  period  we  have 
had  some  who  made  a  figure,  by  managing  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  that  figure  was  commonly  owing  to  their  wisdom  or  their 
experience  in  business,  more  than  to  their  talent  for  oratory ;  and 
unless  in  some  few  instances,  wherein  the  power  of  oratory  has  ap- 
peared, indeed,  with  much  lustre,  the  art  of  parliamentary  s]>eaK- 
ing  rather  obtained  to  several  a  temporary  applause,  than  confer- 
red upon  any  a  lasting  renown.  At  the  bar,  though  questionless 
we  have  many  able  pleaders,  yet  few  or  none  of  their  pleadings 
have  been  thought  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  or  have 
commanded  attention,  any  longer  than  the  cause  which  was  the 
subject  of  them  interested  the  public:  while  in  France,  the  plead- 
ings of  Patru,  in  the  former  age,  and  those  of  Cochin  and 
D'Aguesseau,  in  later  times,  are  read  with  pleasure,  and  are  often 
quoted  as  examples  of  eloquence  by  the  French  critics.  In  the 
same  manner,  in  the  pulpit,  the  British  divines  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  most  accurate  and  rational  compositions  which, 
perhaps,  any  nation  can  boast  of.  Many  printed  sermons  we  have, 
full  of  good  sense,  and  of  sound  divinity  and  morality;  but  the 
eloquence  to  be  found  in  them,  the  power  of  persuasion,  of  in- 
teresting and  engaging  the  heart,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
great  object  of  the  pulpit,  is  far  from  bearing  a  suitable  proportion 
to  the  excellence  of  the  matter.  There  are  few  arts,  in  my  opin- 
ion, farther  from  perfection,  than  that  of  preaching  is  among  us; 
the  reasons  of  which,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discuss : 
in  proof  of  the  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  an  English 
sermon,  instead  of  being  a  persuasive  animated  oration,  seldom  rises 
beyond  the  strain  of  correct  and  dry  reasoning.  Whereas,  in  the  ser- 
mons of  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Bourdaloue,  and  Flechier,  among  the 
French,  we  see  a  much  higher  species  of  eloquence  aimed  at,  and  in 
a  great  measure  attained,  than  the  British  preachers  have  in  view. 
In  general,  the  characteristical  difference  between  the  state  of 
eloquence  in  France  and  in  Great  Britain  is,  that  the  French  have 
adopted  higher  ideas  both  of  pleasing  and  persuading  by  means  of 
oratory,  though,  sometimes,  in  the  execution,  they  fail.  In  Greai 
Britain,  we  have  taken  up  eloquence  on  a  lower  key;  but  in  our 

it  with  his  upual  elegimce.  He,  indeed,  fupposes,  that  no  lathifactory  reasons  can 
be  given  to  account  for  the  inferiority  of  modem  to  ancient  eloquence.  In  this,  I 
JiflWr  from  him,  and  shall  endearour,  before  the  conclusion  of  this  lecture,  to 
fcint  out  some  causes  to  which,  I  think,  It  may  iu  a  great  measure  be  ascribed, 
in  the  three  great  sceoei  of  public  speaking. 
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execution,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  have  been  more  cor- 
rect. In  France,  the  style  of  their  orators  is  ornamented  with 
bolder  figures;  and  their  discourse  carried  on  witii  more  am- 
plification, more  warmth  and  elevation.  The  composition  is  of- 
ten very  beautiful ;  but  sometimes,  also,  too  diffuse,  and  deficient 
in  that  strength  and  cogency  which  renders  eloquence  powerful :  a 
defect  owing,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  which 
leads  them  to  attend  fully  as  much  to  ornament  as  to  substance ;  and, 
in  part,  to  the  nature  of  their  government,  which,by  excluding  pub- 
lic speaking  from  having  much  influence  on  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  deprives  eloquence  of  its  best  opportunity  for  acquiring 
nerves  and  strength.  Hence  the  pulpit  is  the  principal  field  which 
is  left  for  their  eloquence.  The  members,  too,  of  the  French  aca- 
demy,give  harangues  at  their  admission,  in  which  genius  often  ap- 
pears; but,  labouring  under  the  misfortune  of  having  no  subject  to 
discourse  upon,  they  run  commonly  into  flattery  and  panegyric,  the 
most  barren  and  insipid  of  all  topics. 

I  observed  before,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  aspired  to  a  more 
sublime  species  of  eloquence,  than  is  aimed  at  by  the  modems. 
Theirs  was  of  the  vehement  and  passionate  kind,  by  which  they 
endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  and  hurry  their 
imagination  away:  and,  suitphle  to  this  vehemence  of  thought,  wad 
their  vehemence  of  gesture  and  action;  the  ^supplosio  pedis'*  the 
^  percussio  frontis  et  femoris,'*  were,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero's  wri« 
tings,  usual  gestures  among  them  at  the  bar ;  though  now  they  would 
be  reckoned  extravagant  any  where,  except  upon  the  stage.  Modern 
eloquence  is  much  more  cool  and  temperate ;  and  in  Great  Britain 
especially,  has  confined  itself  almost  wholly  to  the  argumentative 
and  rational.  It  is  much  of  that  species  which  Uie  ancient  critics 
called  the  ^  Tenuis,'  or  ^  Subtilis;'  which  aims  at  convincing  and 
instructing,  rather  than  affecting  the  passions,  and  assumes  a  ton« 
not  much  higher  than  common  argument  and  discourse. 

Several  reasons  may  be  given,  why  modern  eloquence  has  been 
so  limited  and  humble  in  its  efforts.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  this  change  must,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  that  correct 
turn  of  thinking,  which  has  been  so  much  studied  in  modern  times. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  in  many  efforts  of  mere  genius, 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  excelled  us;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  in  accuracy  and  closeness  of  reasoning  on  many  sub- 
jects, wc  have  some  advantage  over  them,  ought,  I  think,  to  b« 
admitted  also.  In  proportion  as  the  world  has  advanced,  philo- 
sophy has  made  greater  progress.  A  certain  strictness  of  good  sense 
has,  in  this  island  particularly,  been  cultivated,  and  introduced  into 
every  subject  Hence  we  are  more  on  our  guard  against  the  flow- 
ers of  elocution ;  we  are  now  on  the  watch ;  we  are  jealous  o» 
being  deceived  by  oratory.  Our  public  speakers  are  obliged  to  be 
more  reserved  than  the  ancients,  in  their  attempts  to  elevate  th« 

•  Vide,  Dc  Clar.  Orator 
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fftiagination^  and  warm  the  passions;  and  by  the  influence  oif  pre- 
vailing taste^  their  own  genius  is  sobered  and  xhastened,  perhaps, 
in  too  great  a  degree.  It  is  likely  too,  I  confess^  that  what  we 
fondly  ascribe  to  our  correctness  and  good  sense^  is  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  our  phlegm  and  natural  coldness.  For  the  vi- 
vacity  and  sensibility  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  especial- 
ly of  the  former,  seems  to  have  been  much  greater  than  ours,  an'l  to 
have  given  them  a  higher  relish  of  all  the  beauties  of  oratory. 

Besides  these  national  considerations,  we  must,  in  the  next  place, 
attend  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  three  great  scenes  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  which  have  proved  disadvantageous  to  the  growth  of 
eloquence  among  us.  Though  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  be 
the  noblest  field  which  Europe,  at  this  day,  affords  to  I  public  speak- 
er, yet  eloquence  has  never  been  so  powerful  an  instrument  there, 
as  it  was  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Under 
some  former  reigns,  the  high  hand  of  arbitrary  power  bore  a  violent 
sway ;  and  in  latter  times,  mmisterial  influence  has  generally  pre- 
vailed. The  power  of  speaking,  though  always  considerable,  yet 
has  been  often  found  too  feeble  to  counterbalance  either  of  these : 
and,  of  course,  has  not  been  studied  with  so  much  zeal  and  fervour, 
as  where  its  effect  on  business  was  irresistible  and  certain. 

At  the  bar,  our  disadvantage,  in  comparison  with  the  ancients,  is 
great  Among  them,  the  judges  were  generally  numerous;  the 
laws  were  few  and  simple ;  the  decision  of  causes  was  left,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  equity  and  the  sense  of  mankind.  Here  was  an 
ample  field  for  what  they  termed  judicial  eloquence.  But  among 
the  moderns,  the  case  is  quite  altered.  The  system  of  law  is  be- 
come much  more  complicated.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  thereby 
rendered  so  laborious  an  attainment,  as  to  be  the  chief  object  of  a 
lawyer's  education,  and  in  a  manner,  the  study  of  his  life.  The 
art  of  speaking  is  but  a  secondary  accomplishment,  to  which  he 
can  afford  to  devote  much  less  of  his  time  and  labour.  The  bounds 
of  eloquence,  besides,  are  now  much  circumscribed  at  *the  bar ; 
and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  reduced  to  arguing  from  strict  law, 
statute,  or  precedent,  by  which  means  knowledge,  much  more  than 
oratory,  is  become  the  principal  requisite. 

With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  it  has  certainly  been  a  great  disad- 
vantage, that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons,  instead  of  repeating 
them  from  memory,  has  prevailed  in  England.  This  may  indeed 
have  introduced  accuracy ;  but  it  has  done  great  prejudice  to  elo- 
quence ;  for  a  discourse  read  is  far  inferior  to  an  oration  spoken.  It 
leads  to  a  different  sort  of  composition,  as  well  as  of  deliverer ;  and 
ean  never  have  an  equal  effect  upon  any  audience.  Another  circum* 
Btance,  too,  has  been  unfortunate.  The  sectaries  and  fanatics,  be* 
fore  the  Restoration,  adopted  a  warm,  zealous,  and  popular  manner 
of  preaching;  and  those  who  adhered  to  them,  in  aftertimes,  con^ 
tinaed  to  distinguish  themselves  by  somewhat  of  the  same  manner. 
The  odium  of  these  sects  drove  the  established  church  from  that 
warmth  which  they  were  judged  to  have  carried  too  far  into  the 
2S     > 
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opposite  extreme  of  a  studied  coolness,  and  composure  of  manner. 
Hence,  from  the  art,  of  persuasion,  which  preaching  ought  always  to 
be,  it  has  passed,  in  England,  into  mere  reasoning  and  instruction ; 
which  not  only  has  brought  down  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  to  a 
lower  tone  than  it  might  justly  assume ;  but  has  produced  thi?  far- 
ther effect,  that  by  accustoming  the  public  ear  to  such  cool  and  dis- 
passionate discourses,  it  has  tended  to  fashion  other  kinds  of  public 
speaking  upon  the  same  model. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  view  of  the  state  of  eloquence  in  modem 
times,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  it.  It  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
fallen  below  that  splendour  which  it  maintained  in  ancient  ages ; 
and  from  being  sublime  and  vehement,  has  come  down  to  be  tempe- 
rate and  cool.^  Yet,  still,  in  that  region  which  it  occupies,  it  admits 
great  scope ;  and,  to  the  defect  of  zeal  and  application,  more  than 
die  want  of  capacity  and  genius,  we  may  ascribe  its  not  having 
tkitherto  attained  higher  distinction.  I^t  is  a  field  where  there  is 
much  honour  yet  to  be  reaped ;  it  is  an  instrument  which  may  be 
employed  for  purposes  of  the  highest  importance.  The  ancient 
models  may  still,  with  much  advantage,  be  set  before  us  for  imita- 
tion :  though,  in  that  imitation,  we  must  doubtless  have  some  re- 
rird  to  what  modem  taste  and  modern  manners  will  bear ;  of  which 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  say  more. 


(tUESTIOirS. 


Having  treated  of  the  rise  of  elo- 

2uence,  and  of  its  state  among  the 
rrceks,  to  what  do  we  now  proceed ; 
and  what  shall  we  there  find  ?  Of  the 
Remans,  what  is  observed ;  and  what 
did  they  always  acknowledge  1  What 
sayB  Horace  ?  As  the  Romans  derived 
their  eloquence,  poetry,  and  learning, 
from  the  Greeks,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  flow  did  they  compare  with 
tike  Gi-oek?  7  What  is  said  or  their  lan- 
guacce?  Repeat  the  passage  here  in- 
troduced from  Horace.  In  comparing 
the  rival  productions  of  Greece  ana 
Rome,  what  shall  we  alwaj^  find? 
As  tho.  Roman  government  during  the 
republic,  was  of  the  popular  kind,  of 
what  is  there  no  doubt  ?  But,  what  re- 
mark follows?  Though  Cicero  attempts 
to  give  some  reputation  to  the  elder 
Cato,  yet,  what  does  he  acknowledge? 
When  did  Roman  orators  first  rise  into 
any  note?  Of  Crassus  and  Antonius, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  also  ob- 
sen'ed  of  Hortensius  ?  Who,  in  this  pe- 
riod, it  most  worthy  of  our  attention ; 
f.nd  what  does  his  name  alone  sug- 
« e*«r  ?  With  what,  at  present,  have  we 
111  direct  concern?  How  do  we  consi- 
i^  iT  him  ;  and  in  this  view,  what  is  it 


our  busineaB  to  do?  Of  his  virtues,  and 
of  his  orations,  what  is  observed  ?  How 
does  he  begin  them ;  and  what  is 'said 
of  his  method  and  arguments?  In  this 
reepect,  how  does  he  compare  with 
Demnethenes  ?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
What  is  observed  of  his  knowledge  oi 
the  force  of  words;  and  how  does  lie 
roll  them  ak>ng  ?  Of  him,  what  is  fur- 
ther observed ;  and  what  is  said  of  bis 
manner?  Of  his  four  orations  against 
Cataline,  what  is  remarked  ?  How  was 
he  affected,  when  a  great  public  object 
roused  his  mind?  In  what  orations  is 
this  the  case?  Together  with  thooe 
high  Qualities,  from  wLat  is  he  not  ex- 
empt) Why  is  it  necesEtfuy  to  notice 
them  ?  What  prevails  in  most  of  La 
orations  ?  What  do  they  contain ;  and 
at  what  does  he  seem  oflet'  to  aim  ? 
Hence,  what  (bllows?  Of  his  senten* 
ces,  what  is  observed  ?  Where  there  is 
the  least  room  for  it,  of  what  is  he  nl- 
wa)nB  full  ?  What,  in  part,  apologizes 
for  this  ?  But  even  afler  all  these  al- 
lowances are  made,  what  impression 
do  his  works  leave  upon  the  mind  ? 
What  evidence  have  we  that  Cicero's 
defects  were  not  unobserved  by  his 
contemporaries?    Of  these    ceiu'ureii. 
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wHat  is  obaenwd  ?  What  was  the 
caueie  ol  the  agmvation  of  his  delects  1 
Oi  what  were  me  former  the  patrons  ? 
Ir  several  of  his  rhetorical  works. 
iv\at  does  Cicero,  in  his  turn,  do? 
What  is  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
the  last  hook  of  Quintilian's  Institu- 
tions 1  On  whose  side  does  Qointilian 
'  himself  declare  1  With  what  observa- 
liun  does  he  conclude  his  remarks  1 
Why  is  a  comparison  between  Cicero 
>  and  Demosthenes  in  many  respects  ob- 
\ious  and  easy  ?  What  are  their  diffe- 
rent characters ;  and  in  them  respec- 
tively, what  do  we  find  ?  To  account 
frir  this  difference,  without  any  preju- 
^ce  to  Cicero,  what  has  been  said  ? 
Why^  is  this  not  satisfactory  ?  By  ob- 
serving what,  shall  we.  perhajpe^  come 
nearer 'to  the  truth  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  What  circumstance  operates 
against  Demosthenes  ?  As  we  read  Ci- 
cero with  more  ease,  what  is  the  <x>n- 
seqoence ;  and  what  remark  follows  ? 
Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  of 
what  opinion  is  our  author?  What  ef- 
feci  would  the  Philippics  of  Demosthe- 
nes produce  on  a  British  assembl  v  ? 
What  would  render  their  eflfect  infaHi- 
Wc  over  any  modem  assembly  ?  What 
does  our  author  here  question ;  and 
what  remark  follows  ?  On  this  subject, 
what  was  the  opimon  of  David  Humei 
In  favour  of  whom  do  the  French  cri- 
tics decide  ?  Of  P.  Rapin,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  For  tlie  preference  which  he 
gives  to  Cicero,  what  reasons  does  he 
assign ;  and  why  ?  How  does  he  sup- 
port tlm  argument?  Wh)r  can  nothing 
oe  more  cMdish  than  this?  Of  one  of 
the  French  critics,  what  is  observed ; 
and  who  is  this?  In  what  writings 
does  he  give  this  judgment;  and  of 
them,  what  is  observed  1  Of  the  reign 
of  eloquence  among  the  Romans,  what 
u  observed  ?  When  did  it  expire ;  and 
why  ?  Under  their  government,  what 
was  it  natural  to  expect?  What  ^n- 
tinued  to  prevail ;  but  for  what  was 
there  no  longer  any  place?  By  whom 
is  this  change  beautifully  described ; 
and  what  overwhelmed  all?  What 
was  now  become  a  desert ;  and  what 
observation  follows?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? Where  was  the  corruptnn  of 
doquenoe  completed?  What  were 
made  the  themes  of  declamatk)n;  and 
what  were  brought  into  vogue  ?  What 
says  Petronius  Arbiter  of  me  declaim- 
i*rr«  of  his  time '  and  what  remark  fol- 


lows ?  In  whose  writings  does  this  cor- 
rupt manner  begin  to  apjpear;  and 
where,  also,  doesit  show  iteeif^  ThbugK 
the  author  was  a  man  of  genius,  yet  id 
what  is  it  deficient,  and  wha.  do  We 
see  throughout  the  whole  of  it? 

In  the  aecline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
what  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  ol 
eloquence ;  and«in  what  did  it  appear 7 
Among  the  Latin  fathers,  who  are  tlie 
most  remarkable  for*  purity  of  style  j 
and  in  a  late  age,  of  the  famous  Auj^us- 
tine,  what  is  observed?  But,  from 
what  does  it  appear  that  none  of  tlic 
fathers  afibrd  any  just  models  of  elo 
quence?  Among  the  Greek  fathers, 
wtK)  was  the  most  distinguished ;  and 
of  him,  what  is  obeerveo?  To  what 
does  our  author  now  pass ;  and  wli^  ? 
Here,  what  must  be  confessed  ?  Of  it. 
what  is  further  observed ;  and  notwith- 
standing what  ?  How  is  this  accounted 
for  ?  In  what  two  countries  might  we 
expect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  elo- 
quenpe?  Why  in  France  j  and  why  in 
Great  Britain?  Yet  what  follows?  Ol 
the  names  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
what  is  here  otwerved  ?  What  seems 
particularly  surprising ;  and  why  ?  On 
this  subject,  what  says  Mr.  Hume  ? 
NotwittiE^anding  this  advantage,  what 
must  be  confessed  ?  Of  our  philoso- 
phers, of  cur  men  of  erudition,  and  of 
our  historians  and  poets,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Of  our  orators,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  in  every  period,  what 
have  we  had  ?  Of  our  pleaders  at  the 
bar,  and  of  their  pleadings,  what  is  ob- 
served? In  this  respect  how  do  the 
French  differ  from  us  ?  Of  the  Britisli 
divines  in  the  pulpit,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated?  Of  the 
art  of  preaching  among  us,  what  is  ob- 
seiVed;  and  of  this,  what  proof  is 
given?  What,  in  general,  ia  tht*  cha- 
racterisUcal  difierence  between  the 
state  of  eloquence  in  France  and  in  Great 
Britain  ?  In  Great  Britain,  l^w  hare 
we  taken  up  eloquence ;  and  what  is 
the  consequence?  In  France,  with 
what  is  the  st^rle  of  their  orators  orna- 
mented ;  and  in  what  marmer  is  their 
discourse  carried  on  ?  Of  the  composi- 
tk)n,  what  is  observed  ?  To  what  is  this 
defect  owing?  Hence,  of  the  pulpit, 
what  is  obserx'ed  ?  What  is,  also,  said 
of  the  members  of  the  French  acade- 
my? What  ^vas  before  observed  t 
Their's  was  of  what  kind ;  and  by  it^ 
what  effect  did  they  endeavour  to  p  - , 
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duce?  And  to  this  vetjemence  of 
tbf^ughL  what^  was  guited?  IfVhat  do 
we,  on  tniB  subject,  leam  from  Cicero ; 
and  what  is  said  of  them  ?  Of  modern 
eloquence,  what  k  obaenred ;  and  in 
Great  BritaiiL  especially,  to  what  has  it 
confined  itseif  ?  Of  what  species  is  it ; 
and  at  what  does  it  aim?  What  is  the 
first  reason  assigned  for  the  limited  and 
humble  efforts  of, modem  eloquence? 
What  cannot  be  doubted?  In  what 
proportion  has  philosophy  made  pro- 
gross?  What,  in  Great  Britain,  nas 
been  cultivated  and  introduced  into 
every  subject?  Hence,  what  follows? 
Of  our  public  speakers,  what  is  obser- 
ved? AVhat  is  also  likely;  and  why? 
Besides  these  national  coadtderations, 
to  what  must  we,  in  the  next  place, 
attend?  Of  the  {Mu-liament  of  Great 
Britain,  as  a  field  for  public  speaking, 
what  is  observed?  What  has  prevent- 
ed the  influence  of  eloquence  there  ? 
Of  *he  power  of  speaking,  what  b  66- 
aeived;  and  what  follows?  What  are 
lur  disadvantages  in  comrorison  with 
»he  ancients,  at  the  bar  ?  Here  was  an 
ample  field  tor  what  ?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  among  the  modems  the  case 
IF  quite  different  ?   Of  the  oounds  of 


eloquence  at  the  bar,  what  is  observed'^ 
With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  what  has 
been  a  great  disadvantage?  What 
may  this  have  introduced;  but  what 
folbws?  To  whU  does  it  lead?  What 
other  circumstance  has  been  unfortu- 
nate ?  To  what  did  the  odium  of  thcee 
sects  drive  the  established  church? 
Hence,  what  consequence  has  reEmlted? 
Thus,  what  has  been  mven?  In  it, 
what  change  has  taken  place  ?  Yet,  in 
the  region  which  it  now  occupies,  what 
does  it  admit;  and  what  remark  fol- 
lows ?  In  uping  the  ancient  models  ot 
eloquence,  to  what  must  we  have  some 
regard? 

ANALYSIS. 

1.  The  origin  of  Roman  eloquence. 

A.  Cicero. 

a.  His  excellences  and  his  defects, 
ft.  Compared  with  Demosthenes. 

B.  Eloquence  among' the  Romans  of  shim 
continuance. 

a.  The  schools  of  the  declaimers. 
c.  A  new  species  of  eloquence. 

2.  Modem  eloquence. 

▲.  The  eloquence  of  Great  Britain. 
B.  The  eloquence  of  Prance* 
c.  Reasons  for  the  limitodneas  of  modem 
.  eloquence. 

a.  The  bar. 

ft.  The  pulpit 
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DIFFERENT  KINDS  OP  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.— ELO- 
QUENCE OP  POPULAR  ASSEMBLIES.— EX- 
TRACTS FROM  DEMOSTHENES. 

After  the  preliminary  views  which  have  been  ^yen  of  the  nature 
lA'  eloquence  m  general,  and  of  the  state  in  which  it  has  subsisted  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  I  am  now  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  the  different  kinds  of  public  speaking,  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ters of  each,  and  the  rules  which  relate  to  them.  The  ancients  di- 
vided all  orations  into  three  kinds ;  the  demonstrative,  the  delibe- 
rative, and  the  judicial.  The  scope  of  the  demonstrative  was  to 
praise  or  to  blame  ;  that  of  the  delibei;^tive,  to  advise  or  to  dissuade  ; 
that  of  the  judicial,  to  accuse  (h*  to  defend.  The  chief  subjects  oi 
demonstrative  eloquence,  were  panegyrics,  invectives,  gratulatory 
and  funeral  orations.  The  deliberative  was  employed  in  matters  of 
public  concern,  agitated  in  the  senate,  or  before  the  assembUes  of  th« 
people.  The  judicial  is  the  same  with  the  eloquence  of  the  bar, 
employed  in  addressing  judges,  who  have  power  to  absolve  or  ta 
condemn.  This  division  runs  trough  all  the  ancient  treatises  on 
rhetoric  ;  and  is  followed  by  the  modems,  who  copy  them.  It  is  a 
division  not  inartificial ;  and  comprehends  most,  or  all,  of  the  ma^ 
ten  v?hich  can  be  the  subject  of  public  discourse.  It  will,  however, 
Aiit  our  purpose  better,  and  be  ionnH,  I  imagine^  more  useful  to  ki- 
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tow  thatdivision  which  the  train  of  modern  speaking  naturally  points 
%ut  to  asy  taken  from  the  three  great  scenes  of  eloquence,  popular 
tssembliesy  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit;  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  cha- 
cacter  that  particularly  suits  it  This  division  coincides  in  part  with 
Ihe  ancient  one.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  precisely  the  same 
with  what  the  ancients  called  the  iudiciaL  The  eloquence  of  popu- 
lar assemblies,  though  mostlyofwnat they  term  the  deliberative  spe- 
cies, yet  admits  also  of  the  demonstrative.  The  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit  is  altogether  of  a  distinct  nature,  and  cannot  be  properly  re« 
duced  under  any  of  the  heads  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

To  all  the  three,  pulpit,  bar,  and  popular  assemblies,  belong,  in 
common,  the  rules  concerning  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  in  all  its 
parts.  Of  these  rules  I  purpose  afterwards  to  treat  at  large.  But 
before  proceeding  to  them,  I  intend  to  show,  firsts  what  is  peculiar  to 
each  of  these  three  kinds  of  oratory,  in  their  spirit,  character,  or 
manner.  For  every  species  of  public  speaking  has  a  manner  or 
character  peculiarly  suited  to  it;  of  which  it  is  highly  material  to 
have  a  just  idea,  in  order  to  direct  the  application  of  genera]  rules. 
The  eloquence  of  a  lawyer  is  fundamentally  diflferent  m)m  that  of  a 
divine,  or  a  speaker  in  parliament :  and  to  have  a  precise  and  proper 
idea  of  the  distinguishing  character  which  any  kind  of  public  speak- 
ing requires,  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  ajust  taste  in  that 
kind  of  speaking. 

Laying  aside  any  question  concerning  the  pre-eminence  in  point 
of  rank,  which  is  due  to  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  before  mention- 
ed, I  shall  begin  with  that  which  tends  to  throw  most  light  upon  the 
rest,  viz.  the  eloquence  of  popular  assemblies.  The  most  august 
theatre  for  this  kind  of  eloquence,  to  be  found  in  any  nation  of  Eu- 
rope, is,  beyond  doubt,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  In  meet- 
ings, too,  01  less  dignity,  it  may  display  itself.  Wherever  there  is  a 
Kpular  court,  or  wherever  any  number  of  men  are  assembled  for  de- 
te  or  consultation,  there,  in  different  forms,  this  species  of  eloquence 
may  take  place. 

Its  object  is,  or  ought  always  to  be,  persuasion.  There  must  be 
some  end  proposed  ;  some  point,  most  commonly  of  public  utility 
cr  good,  in  favour  of  which  we  seek  to  determine  the  hearers.  Now 
in  all  attempts  to  persuade  men,  we  must  proceed  upon  this  principle, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  convince  their  understanding.  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  Uian  to  imagine,  that,  because  speeches  to  popular 
assemblies  admit  more  of  a  declamatory  style  than  some  other  dis- 
eourses,  they  therefore  stand  less  in  need  of  being  supported  by  sound 
reasoning.  When  modelled  upon  this  false  idea,  they  may  have  the 
show,  but  never  can  produce  the  effect,  of  real  eloquence.  Even  the 
show  of  eloquence  which  they  make,  will  please  only  the  trifling  and 
superficial.  For,  with  all  tolerable  judges,  indeed  almost  with  all  men, 
mere  declamation  soon  becomes  insipid.  Of  whatever  rank  the  hear- 
ers be,  a  speaker  is  never  to  presume^  that  by  a  frothy  and  ostentatious 
harangue,  without  solid  sense  and  argument,  he  can  either  make  im- 
pression on  them,  or  acquire  fame  to  himself.  It  is,  at  least,  a  dau- 
gerous  experiment;  for,  where  such  an  artifice  succeeds  once«  it  will 
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fail  ten  times.  Lven  the  common  people  are  better  judges  of  argu- 
ment and  good  sense,  than  we  sometimes  think  them  ^  and  upon  Avy 
question  of  business,  a  plain  man,  who  spe^]^  to  the  point  without 
art,  will  generally  prevail  over  the  most  artful  speaker,  who  deab 
m  flowers  and  ornament,  rather  thah  in  reasoning.  Much  more, 
when  public  speakers  address  themselves  to  any  assembly  where 
there  arc  persons  of  education  and  improved  understandings  they 
ought  to  be  careful  not  to  trifle  with  their  bearers 

Let  it  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  foundation  of  all  that  can  be 
called  eloquence,  is  good  sense,  and  solid  thought  As  popular  as  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  were,  spoken  to  all  the  citizens  of  Athens, 
every  one  who  looks  into  them,  must  see  how  fraught  they  are  with 
argument ;  and  how  important  it  appeared  to  him,  to  convince  the 
understanding,  in  order  to  persuade,  or  to  work  on  the  principles  of 
action.  Hence  their  influence  in  his  own  time ;  hence  their  fame  at 
this  day.  Such  a  pattern  as  this,  public  speakers  oi^ht  to  set  before 
them  for  imitation,  rather  than  follow  the  track  of  those  loose  and 
frothy  deelaimers,  who  have  brought  discredit  on  eloquence.  Let  it 
be  their  first  study,  in  addressing  any  popular  assembly  to  be  previous^ 
ly  roasters  of  the  business  on  which  they  are  to  speak;  to  be  well 
provided  with  matter  and  argument;  and  to  rest  upon  these  thechiel 
stress.  This  will  always  give  to  their  discourse  an  air  of  manliness 
and  strength,  which  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  persuasion.  Orna- 
ment, if  they  have  genius  for  it,  will  follow  of  course:  at  any  rate,  it 
demands  only  their  secondary  study:  <  Cura  sitverborum;  solicitu« 
do  rerum.'  *To  your  expression  be  atteiitive ;  but  about  your  matter 
be  solicitous,'  is  an  advice  of  Quintilian,  which  cannot  be  too  often 
recollected  by  all  who  study  oratory. 

In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  be  persuasive  speakers  m  a  popular 
assembly,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  capital  rule,  that  we  be  ourselves  per- 
suaded of  whatever  we  recommend  to  others.  Never,  when  it  can 
be  avoided,  ought  we  to  espouse  any  side  of  the  argument,  but  what 
ive  believe  to  be  the  true  and  the  right  one.  Seld6m  or  never  will 
a  man  be  eloquent,  but  when  he  is  in  earnest,  and  uttering  his  own 
sentiments.  They  are  only  the  *  verse  voces  ab  imopectore,'  the  un 
assumed  language  of  the  heart  or  head,  that  carry  the  force  of  con« 
viction.  In  a  former  lecture,  when  entering  on  this  subject,  I  observ- 
ed, that  all  high  eloquence  must  be  the  oflspring  of  passion,  (^  warm 
emotion.  It  is  this  which  makes  every  man  persuasive ;  and  gives  a 
force  to  his  genius,  which  it  possesses  at  no  other  time.  Under  what 
disadvantage  then  is  he  placed,  who,  not  feeling  what  he  utters,  must 
counterfeit  a  warmth  to  which  he  is  a  stranger. 

I  know,  that  young  people,  on  purpose  to  train  themselves  to  the 
art  of  speaking,  imagine  it  useful  to  adopt  that  side  of  the  question 
under  debate,  which,  to  themselves,  appears  the  weakest,  and  to  try 
what  figure  they  can  make  upon  it  But,  I  am  afraid,  this  is  not  the 
most  improving  education  for  public  speaking;  and  that  it  tends  tn 
form  them  to  a  habit  of  flimsy  and  trivial  discourse.  Such  a  liberty 
they  should,  at  no  time,  allow  themselves,  unless  in  meetings  where 
no  real  business  is  carried  on^  but  where  declamation  and  improve 
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cneni  of  speeeh  is  the  sole  aim.  Nor  even  in  such  meetings,  would  I 
recommend  it  as  the  most  useful  exercise.  They  will  improve  them* 
selves  to  more  advantage,  and  acquit  themselves  with  moie  honour, 
by  choosing  always  that  side  of  the  debate  to  which,  in  their  own 
judgment,  they  are  most  inclined,and  supporting  it  by  whatseoms to 
themselves  most  solid  and  persuasive.  They  will  acquire  the  babi^ 
of  I'easoning  closely,  and  expressing  themselves  with  warmth  and 
force,  much  more  when  they  are  adhering  to  their  own  sentiments, 
than  when  they  are  speaking  in  contradiction  to  them.  In  assem- 
blies where  any  real  business  is  carried  on,  whether  that  business  be 
of  much  importance  or  not,  it  is  always  of  dangerous  consequence 
for  young  practitioners  to  make  trial  of  this  sort  of  play  of  speech. 
It  may  fix  an  imputation  on  their  characters  before  they  are  aware ; 
and  what  they  intended  merely  as  amusement,  may  be  turned  to  the 
discredit,  either  of  their  principles  or  tfeir  understanding. 

Debate  in  popular  courts,  seldom  allows  the  speaker  that  full  and 
accurate  preparation  beforehand,  which  the  pulpit  always,  and  the 
bar  sometimes,  admits.  The  arguments  must  be  suited  to  the 
course  which  the  debate  takes ;  and  as  no  man  can  exactly  foresee 
this,  one  who  trusts  to  a  set  speech,  composed  in  his  closet,  wilT« 
on  many  occasions,  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  which  he  had 
taken.  He  will  find  it  pre-occupied  by  others,  or  his  reasonings 
superseded  by  some  new  turn  of  the  business;  and,  if  he  ventures 
to  use  his  prepared  speech,  it  will  be  frequently  at  the  hazard  of 
making  an  awkward  figure.  There  is  a  general  prejudice  with  us, 
and  not  wholly  an  unjust  one,  against  set  speeches  m  public  meet- 
ings. The  only  occasion,  when  they  have  any  propriety,  is,  at 
the  opening  of  a  debate,  wh«%n  the  speaker  has  it  in  his  power  to 
choose  his  field.  But  as  the  debate  advances,  and  parties  warm, 
discourses  of  tiiis  kind  become  more  unsuitable.  They  want  the 
native  air;  the  appearance  of  being  suggested  by  the  business  that 
is  going  on;  study  and  ostentation  are  apt  to  be  visible;  and,  of 
course,  though  applauded  as  elegant,  they  are  seldom  so  persuasive 
as  more  free  and  unconstrained  discotirscs. 

This,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  conclude  against  pre 
meditation  of  what  we  are  to  say ;  the  neglect  of  which,  and  the 
trusting  wholly  to  extemporaneous  efibrts,  will  unavoidably  pro- 
duce the  habit  of  speaking  in  a  loose  and  undigested  manner. 
But  the  premeditation  which  is  of  most  advantage,  in  the  case 
v/hich  we  now  consider,  is  of  the  subject  or  argument  in  general, 
rather  than  of  nice  composition  in  any  particular  brancn  of  it. 
With  regard  to  the  matter,  we  cannot  be  too  accurate  in  our  pre- 
paration, so  as  to  be  fully  masters  of  the  business  under  considera- 
tion; but  with  regard  to  words  and  expression,  it  is  very  possible  so 
far  to  over  do,  as  to  render  our  speech  stiflf  and  precise.  Indeed, 
till  once  persons  acq'jire  that  firtnness,  that  presence  of  mind,  and 
command  of  expression,  in  a  public  meeting,  which  nothing  but 
habit  and  practice  can  bestow,  it  may*be  proper  for  a  young  speak- 
er to  commit  to  memory  the  whole  of  what  he  is  to  say.     But, 
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nftersomeperformancefiofthiskindBhallhaTegiven  him  boldness,  he 
will  find  it  the  better  method  not  to  confine  himself  so  stricUv ; 
but  only  to  write,  beforehand,  some  sentences  with  which  he  in- 
tends to  set  out,  in  order  to  put  himself  fairly  in  the  train ;  and, 
for  the  rest,  to  set  down  short  notes  of  the  topics,  or  principal 
thoughts  upon  which  he  is  to  insist,  in  their  order,  leaving  the 
words  to  be  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  discourse.  Such  short 
notes  of  the  sul^tance  of  the  discourse,  will  be  found  of  consider- 
able service,  to  those,  especially,  who  are  beginning  to  speak  in 
public.  They  will  accustom  them  to  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
which,  if  they  speak  frequently,  they  are  in  danger  too  soon  of  los- 
ing. They  will  even  accustom  them  to  think  more  rlosely  on  the 
subject  in  question ;  and  will  assist  them  greatly  in  arranging  tlieir 
thoughts  with  method  and  order. 

This  leads  me  next  to  observe,  that  in  all  kinds  of  public  speak- 
ing, nothing  is  of  greater  consequence  than  a  proper  and  clear 
method.  I  mean  not  that  formal  method  of  laying  down  heads 
and  subdivisions,  which  is  commonly  practised  in  the  pulpit;  and 
which,  in  popular  assemblies,  unless  the  speaker  be  a  man  of 
great  authority  and  character,  and  the  subject  of  great  importance, 
and  the  preparation  too  very  accurate,  is  rather  m  hazard  of  dis- 
gusting the  hearers;  such  an  introduction  is  presenting  always  the 
melancholy  prospect  of  a  long  discourse.  But  though  the  method  be 
not  laid  down  in  form,  no  discourse,  of  any  length,  should  be 
without  method;  that  is,  every  thing  should  be  found  in  its  proper 
place.  Every  one  who  speaks,  will  find  it  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  himself  to  have  previously  arranged  his  thocghts,  and  classed 
under  proper  heads,  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  is  to  deliver.  This 
will  assist  his  memory,  and  carry  him  through  his  discourse  with- 
out that  confusion  to  which  one  is  every  moment  subject  who  has 
fixed  no  distinct  plan  of  what  he  is  to  say.  And  with  respect  to  the 
hearers,  order  in  discourse  is  absolutely  necessary  for  making 
any  proper  impression.  It  adds  both  force  and  light  to  what  is  said. 
It  makes  them  accompany  the  speaker  easily  and  readily,  as  he  goes 
along;  and  makes  them  feel  the  full  effect  of  every  argument  which 
he  employs.  Few  things,  therefore,  deserve  more  to  be  attended 
tOy than  distinct  arrangement ;  for  eloquence,  however  great,  can  ne- 
ver produce  entire  conviction  without  it  Of  the  rules  of  method^ 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  the  several  parts  of  a  discourse,  1  ant 
hereafter  to  treat 

Let  us  now  consider  the  style  &nd  expression  suited  to  the  elo- 

Siuence  of  popular  assemblies.  Beyond  doubt,  these  give  scope 
or  the  most  animated  manner  of  public  speaking.  The  very  aspect 
of  a  large  assembly,  engaged  in  some  debate  ofmoment,  and  atten* 
tivc  to  the  discourse  of  one  man,  is  sufficient  to  inspire  tliat  man  with 
such  elevation  and  warmth,  as  both  gives  rise  to  strong  impressions, 
and  gives  them  propriety.  Passion  easily  rises  in  a  great  assembly, 
where  the  movements  are  communicated  by  mutual  sympathy 
between  the  orator  and  the  audience.  Those  bold  figures,  of 
*vhich  I  treated  formerly  as  the  native  languages  of  passion,  have 
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Inen  their  proper  place.  That  ardour  of  speech,  that  vehemence 
and  glow  of  senument,  which  arise  from  a  mind  animated  and  in- 
spiied  by  some  great  and  public  object,  form  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  popular  eloquence,  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfecition. 

The  liberty,  however,  which  we  are  now  giving  of  the  strong  and 
passionate  manner  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  must  be  always  understood 
with  certain  limitations  and  restraints,  which,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
point  out  distinctly,  in  order  to  guard  against  dangerous  mistakes 
on  this  subject 

As,  first,  the  warmth  which  we  express  must  be  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion and  the  subject ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous,  than  an 
attempt  to  introduce  great  vehemence  into  a  subject,  which  is  either 
of  slight  importance,  or  which,  by  its  nature,  requires  to  be  treated  ot 
calmly.  A  temperate  tone  of  speech,  is  that  for  which  there  is  most 
frequent  occasion ;  and  he  who  is,  on  every  subject,  passionate  and  ve- 
hement, will  be  considered  as  a  blusterer,  and  meet  with  little  regard. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  take  care  never  to  counterfeit 
warmth  without  feeling  it.  This  always  betrays  persons  into  an  un- 
natural manner,  which  exposes  them  to  ridicule.  For,  as  I  have 
often  suggested,  to  support  the  appearance,  without  the  real  feeling 
of  passion,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  thi  ngs  in  nature.  The  disguise 
can  almost  never  be  so  perfect,  as  not  to  be  discovered.  The  heart  can 
only  answer  to  the  heart  The  great  rule  here,  as  indeed  in  every 
other  case,  is,  to  follow  nature;  never  to  attempt  a  strain  of  elo- 
quence which  is  not  seconded  by  our  own  genius.  One  may  be  a 
si)eaker,  both  of  much  reputation  and  much  influence,  in  the  calm 
argumentative  manner.  To  attain  the  pathetic,  and  the  sublime  oi 
oratory,  requires  those  strong  sensibilities  of  mind,  and  that  high 
power  of  expression,  which  are  given  to  few. 

In  the  third  place,  evr^  when  the  subject  justifies  the  vehement 
manner,  and  when  genius  prompts  it ;  when  warmth  is  felt,  not 
counterfeited;  we  must  still  set  a  guard  en  ourselves,  not  to  al- 
low impetuosity  to  transport  us  too  far.  Without  enMtion  in  the 
speaker,  eloquence,  as  was  before  observed,  will  never  produce  its 
highest  effects ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  speaker  lose  command 
of  himself,  he  will  soon  lose  command  of  his  audience  too.  He 
must  never  kindle  too  soon :  he  must  begin  with  moderation ;  and 
study  to  carry  his  hearers  along  with  him,  as  he  warms  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  his  discourse*  For,  if  he  runs  before  in  the  course  of  pas- 
sion, and  leaves  them  behind;  if  they  are  not  tuned,  if  we  may 
speak  so,  in  unison  to  him,  the  discord  will  presently  be  felt,  and  be 
very  grating.  Let  a  speaker  have  ever  so  good  reason  to  be  ani- 
mated and  fired  by  his  subject,  it  is  always  expected  of  him,  that 
the  awe  and  regard  due  to  his  audience  should  lay  a  decent  restraint 
upon  his  warmth,  and  prevent  it  from  carrying  him  beyond  certain 
bounds.  If,  when  most  heated  by  the  subject,  he  can  be  so  far  mus- 
ter of  himself  as  to  pres^^rve  close  attention  to  argument,  and  everf 
to  some  degree  of  correct  expression,  this  self-command,  tnis  exer- 
tion of  reason,  iu  the  midst  of  passion,  has  a  wonderful  effect  l^otb 
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to  pleese,  and  to  persuade.  It  is  indeed  the  master-piece,  the  high- 
est attainment  of  eloquence ;  uniting  the  strength  of  reason^  with 
the  vehemence  of  passion ;  affording  all  the  advantages  of  passioii 
for  the  purpose  of  persuasion,  without  the  confusion  and  disorder 
which  are  apt  to  accompany  it 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  the  highest  and  most  animated  strain  oi 
popular  speaking,  we  must  always  preserve  regard  to  what  the  pulv 
lie  ear  will  bear.  This  direction  I  give,  in  order  to  guard  against 
an  injudicious  imitation  of  ancient  orators,  who,  both  in  their  pro- 
nunciation and  gesture,  and  in  their  figures  of  expression,  used 
a  bolder  manner  than  what  the  greater  coolness  of  modern  taste 
will  readily  suffer.  This  may,  perhaps,  as  I  formerly  observed, 
be  a  disadvantage  to  modern  eloquence.  It  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  too  severe  in  checking  the  impulse  of  genius,  and  con. 
tinue  always  creeping  on  the  ground;  but  it  is  a  reason,  how- 
ever, why  we  should  avoid  carrying  the  tone  of  declamation 
to  a  height  tnat  would  now  be  reckoned  extravagant.  Demos- 
thenes, to  justify  the  unsuccessful  action  of  Cherona&a,  calls  up  the 
manes  of  those  heroes  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  Plataea, 
and  swears  by  them,  that  their  fellow-citizens  had  done  well,  in 
their  endeavours  to  support  the  same  cause.  Cicero,  in  his  ora- 
tion for  Milo,  implores  and  obtests  the  Alban  hills  and  groves,  and 
makes  a  long  address  to  them :  and  both  passages,  in  these  ora- 
tors, have  a  fine  effect.*  But  how  few  modern  orators  'could  ven- 
ture on  such  apostrophes.^  and  what  a  power  of  genius  would  it  re- 
quire to  give  such  figures  now  their  proper  grace,  or  make  them 
produce  a  due  effect  upon  the  hearers  ? 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  in  all  kinds  of  public  speaking,  but 
especially  in  popular  assemblies,  it  is  a  capital  rule  to  attend  to  all 
the  decorums  of  time,  place,  and  character.  No  warmth  of  elo- 
quence can  atone  for  the  neglect  of  these.  That  vehemence, 
which  is  becoming  in  a  person  of  character  and  authority,  may  be 
unsuitable  to  the  modesty  expected  from  a  young  speaker. .  That 
sportive  and  witty  manner  which  may  suit  one  subject  and  one  as- 
sembly, is  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  grave  cause,  and  a  solemn 
meeting.  *  Caput  artis  est,*  says  Quintilian,  <decere.'  *The  first 
principle  of  art,  is  to  observe  decorum.*  No  one  should  ever  rise 
to  speak  in  public,  without  forming  to  himself  a  just  and  strict  idea 
of  what  suits  his  own  age  and  character;  what  suits  the  subject, 

*  Th«  passage  in  Cicero  is  very  beautifol^and  adorned  witli  the  highest  colouring 
of  his  eloquence.  *  Non  est  huroauo  Consilio,  ne  mediocri  quidem,  judices,  d»- 
urum  immortalium  cura,  res  ilia  perfecta.  Religiones,  mehercule,  ipsas  areque, 
com  Ulum  beliuam  cadere  videnint,  commovisse  se  videntur,  et  jus  in  illo  suum 
retinuisse.  Vos  eitim  jam  Albani  tiamuli,  atque  luci,  tos  inquam  iraploro  atque 
obtestor,  Tosque  Albanorum  obruta  aras,  sacrorum  populi  Romani  socic  et  equaks, 
quas  ille  pra»ceps  amentia,  csRsis  prostratisque,  sanctissim*!  lucis,  substruo- 
tionum  insanis  molibus  oppresserat;  vestrn  tum  are,  restras  rpligiones  rigue- 
runt,  vestra  rii  ▼aluit,  qoam  ille  omni  scclere  poUuerat.  Tuque  ex  tuo  ^im 
monte  Latiali|  sancte  Jupiter,  cujus  ille  lacus,  nemora,  finesque,  s«pe  omni  ne* 
lario  stupro,  scclere  maculArat,  aliquando  ad  eum  puniendnm,  oculo:^  aperuisti. 
vobii  ilUcj  vobis  ret «r.  ^  c  nispcctu,  sers,  sed  justae  tamen,  et  debitas  p'l^'^a  «f  ilutas  ai*Hi^ 
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the  hearers,  the  place,  the  occasion :  and  adjusting  the  whole  train 
and  manner  of  his  speaking  on  this  idea.  All  the  ancients  insist 
much  on  this.  Consult  the  first  chapter  of  the  eleventh  book  of 
Quinifiian,  which  is  employed  wholly  on  this  point,  and  is  full  of 
good  sense.  Cicero's  admonitions,  in  his  Orator  ad  Brutum,  I 
shall  me  in  his  own  words,  which  should  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  who  speak  in  public.  ^  Est  eloquentise,  sicut  reliquarum  rerum, 
fundamentum,  sapientia ;  ut  enim  in  vita,  sic  in  oratione  nihil  est 
diffioillius  quam  quod  deceat  videre;  hujus  ignoratione  ssepissime 
peccatur ;  non  enim  omnis  fortuna,  non  omnis  auctoritas,  non  omnis 
setas,  neo  vero  locus,  aut  tempus,  aut  auditor  omnis,  eodem  aut  ver- 
borum  genere  tractandus  est,  aut  cententiarum.  Semperque  in 
omni  pa^te  orationis,  ut  vitse,  quid  deceat  considerandum ;  quod  et 
in  re  de  qua  agitur  positum  est,  et  in  personis  et  eorum  qui  dicunt 
et  eorum  qui  audiunt."*'  So  much  for  the  considerations  that 
require  to  be  attended  to,  with  respect  to  the  vehemence  and 
warmth  which  is  allowed  in  popular  eloquence. 

The  current  of  style  should  in  general  be  full,  free,  and  naturaL 
Quaint  and  artificial  expressions  are  out  of  place  here ;  and  always 
derogate  from  persuasion.  It  is  a  strong  and  manly  style  which 
should  chiefly  be  studied ;  and  metaphorical  language,  when  properly 
introduced,  produces  often  a  happy  effect.  When  the  metaphors 
are  warm,  glowing,  and  descriptive,  some  inaccuracy  in  them  will 
be  overlooked,  which,  in  a  written  composition,  would  be  remarked 
and  censured.  Amidst  the  torrent  of  declamation,  the  strength  of 
the  figure  makes  impression  ;  the  inaccuracy  of  it  escapes. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  conciseness  or  difiuseness  suited  to 
popular  eloquence,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  exact  bounds.  I  know 
that  it  is  common  to  recommend  a  diffuse  manner  as  the  most  pro- 
per. I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that  there  is  danger  of  erring 
in  this  respect ;  and  that  by  indulging  too  much  in  the  difiuse's'tyle, 
public  speakers  often  lose  more  in  point  of  strength,  than  they 
gain  by  the  fullness  of  their  illustration.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  in 
speaking  to  a  multitude,  we  must  not  speak  in  sentences  and  apo- 
thegms: care  must  betaken^to  explain  and  to  Inculcate;  but  this 
care  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  carried  too  far.  We  ought  always  to 
remember,  that  how  much  soever  we  may^be  pleaMtd  with  bearing 
ourselves  speak,^every  audience  is  very  ready  to  be  tired ;  and  the 
moment  they  begin  to  be  tired,  all  our  eldquence  goes  for  nothing.  A 
loose  and  verbose  manoer  never  fails  to  create  disgust ;  and,  on  most 
occasions,  we  had  better  run  the  risk  of  saying  too  little  than  too 
much.     Better  place  our  thought  in  one  strong  point  of  view,  and 

*  *  Good  sense  is  tlit  foundation  of  eloquence,  as  it  is  of  all  other  things  that  art 
valuable.  It  happens  in  oratory  exactly  as  it  does  in  Ufe,  that  frequently  nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  discern  what  is  proper  and  becoming.  In  consequence  of 
mistaking  this,  the  grossest  faults  are  often  committed.  For  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  rank,  fortune,  and  age  among  men,  to  all  the  yarieties  of  time,  place,  and 
auditory,  the  same  style  of  language,  and  the  same  strain  of  thought,  cannot  agre>3. 
In  every  part  of  a  discourse,  just  as  in  every  {(art  of  life,  ve  must  attend  to  what 
is  suitable  and  decent :  whether  that  be  determined  by  the  pature  of  the  subject 
jf  wliich  we  treaty  or  by  the  characters  of  those  who  speak,  or  of  those  who  hear. 
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rest  it  there,  than  by  turning  it  into  every  light,  and  pouring  forth  a 
profusion  of  words  upon  it,  exhaust  the  attention  of  our  hearers, 
and  leave  them  flat  and  languid. 

Of  pronunciation  and  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apa#t  At 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  speaking  to  mixt  assemblies, 
the  best  manner  of  delivery  is  tlie  firm  and  the  determined.  An  arro- 
gant and  overbearing  manner  is  indeed  always  disagreeable:  and 
the  least  appearance  of  it  ought  to  be  shunned :  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain decisive  tone,  which  may  be  assumed  even  by  a  modest  man, 
who  is  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  sentiments  he  utters;  and 
which  is  calculated  for  making  a  general  impression.  A  feeble  and 
hesitating  manner  bespeaks  always  some  distrust  of  a  man's  own 
opinion;  which  is,  by  no  means,  a  favourable  circumstance  for  his 
inducing  others  to  embrace  it  ' 

These  are  the  chief  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  from 
reflection  and  observation,  concerning  the  peculiar  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  eloquei^ce  proper  for  popular  assemblies.  The 
sum  of  what  has  been  said,  is  this:  the  end  of  popular  speaking  is 
persuasion ;  and  this  must  be  founded  on  conviction.  Argument 
and  reasoning  must  be  the  basis,  if  we  would  be  speakers  of  busi- 
ness, and  not  mere  declaimers.  We  should  be  engaged  in  earnest 
on  the  side  which  we  espouse ;  and  utter,  as  much  as  possible,  our 
own,  and  not  counterfeited  sentiments.  The  premeditation  should 
be  of  things,  rather  than  of  words.  Clear  order  and  method  should 
be  studied;  the  manner  and  expression  warm  and  animated;  though 
still,  in  the  midst  of  that  vehemence,  which  may  at  times  be  suita- 
ble, carried  on  under  the  proper  restraints  which  re^rd  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  to  the  decorum  of  character,  ought  to  lay  on  every  public 
speaker:  the  style  free  and  easy ;  strong  and  descriptive,  rather  than 
diffuse;  and  the  delivery  determined  and  firm.  To  conclude  this 
head^  let  every  orator  remember,  that  the  impression  made  by  fine 
and  artful  speaking  is  momentary;  that  made  by  argument  and  good 
sense,  is  solid  and  lasting. 

I  shall  now,  that  I  may  afford  an  exemplification  of  that  species 
of  oratory  of  which  I  have  been  treating,  insert  some  extracts  from 
Demosthenes.  Even  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  an  English 
translation,  they  will  exhibit  a  small  specimen  of  that  vigorous  and 
spirited  eloquence  which  I  have  so  often  praised.  I  shall  take  my 
extracts  mostly  from  the  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs,  which  were  en- 
tirely popular  orations  spoken  to  the  general  convention  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Athens:  and,  as  the  subject  of  both  the  Philippics,  and  tlie 
Olynthiacs,  is  the  same,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  one  oration, 
but  shall  join  together  passages  taken  from  two  or  three  of  tliem ; 
such  as  may  show  his  general  strain  of  speaking,  on  some  of  the 
chief  branches  of  the  subject.  The  sulnect  in  general  is,  to  rouse 
the  Athenians  to  guard  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  growing 
power  and  crafty  policy  had  by  that  time  endangered,  and  soon 
after  overwhelmed  the  liberties  of  Greece.  The  Athenians  began 
to  be  alarmed ;  but  their  deliberations  were  slow,  and  their  measure^ 
&eble;  several  of  their  favourite  orators  having  been  gained  by 
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« 
Philip's  bribes  to  favour  his  cause.     In  this  critical  conjuncture  of 

afiairs,  Demosthenes  arose.  In  the  following  manner  he  begins  his 
first  Philippic;  which,  like  the  exordiums  of  all  his  orations,  is  sim* 
pie  and  artless.* 

'Had  we  been  convened,  Athenians!  on  some  new  subject  of  de- 
bate, I  had  waited  till  most  of  your  usual  counsellors  had  declared 
their  opinions.  If  I  had  approved  of  what  was  proposed  by  them,  1 
should  have  continued  silent;  if  not,  I  should  then  have  attempted 
to  speak  my  sentiments.  But  since  tho^  very  points  on  which  these 
speakers  have  often  times  been  heapd^I ready,  are  at  this  time  to  be 
considered;  though  I  have  arisen  6rat,  I  presume  I  may  ex}iect  your 
pardon;  for  if  they,  on  former  occasions,  had  advised  the  proper 
measures,  you  would  not  have  found  it  needful  to  consult  at  present 

<  First  then,  Athenians !  however  wretched  the  situation  of  bur  af- 
fairs at  present  seems,  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  thought  despe- 
rate. What  I  am  now  going  to  advance  may  possibly  appear  a  para- 
dox; yet  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  our  past  misfortunes  afford  a  cir- 
cumstance most  favourable  to  our  future  hopes.t  And  what  is  that? 
even  that  our  present  difiSculties  are  owing  entirely  to  our  total 
indolence,  and  utter  disregard  of  our  own  interest  For  were  we 
thus  situated,  in  spite  of  every  efibrt  which  our  duty  demanded, 
then  indeed  we  might  regard  our  fortunes  as  absolutely  desperate. 
But  now,  Philip  hath  only  conquered  your  supineness  and  inac- 
tivity; the  state  he  hath  not  conquered.  You  cannot  be  said  to  bo 
defeated ;  your  force  hath  never  been  exerted. 

<  If  there  is  a  man  in  this  assembly  who  thinks  that  we  must  find  a 
formidable  enemy  in  Philip,  while  he  views  on  one  hand  the  nume- 
rous armies  which  surround  him,  and  on  the  other  the  weakness  ot 
our  state,  despoiled  of  so  much  of  its  dominions,  I  cannot  deny  that 
he  thinks  justly.  Yet  let  him  reflect  on  this :  there  was  a  time,  Athe- 
nians !  when  we  possessed  Pydna,  Patidoea,  and  Melthone,  and  all  that 
country  round :  when  many  of  the  states,  now  subjected  to  him, 
were  free  and  independent,  and  more  inclined  to  our  alliance  than  to 
his.  If  Philip,  at  that  time  weak  in  himself,  and  without  allies,  had 
desponded  of  success  against  you,  he  would  never  have  engaged  in 
those  enterprises  which  are  now  crowned  with  success,  nor  could 
have  raised  himself  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur  at  which  you  now  be- 
hold him.  But  he  knew  well  that  the  strongest  places  are  only  prizes 
laid  between  the  combatants,  and  ready  for  the  conqueror.  He 
knew  that  the  dominions  of  the  absent  devolved  naturally  to  those 
who  are  in  the  field ;  the  possessions  of  the  supine,  to  the  active  and 
intrepid.  Animated  by  these  sentiments,  he  overturns  whole  nations. 
He  either  rules  universally  as  a  conqueror,  or  governs  as  a  piotector. 
For  mankind  naturally  seek  confederacy  with  such  as  they  see  re- 
solved, and  preparing  not  to  be  wantine  to  themselves. 

*  If  you,  my  countrymen  I  will  now  at  length  be  persuaded  to  enter- 

*  III  the  fo11owin§r  extrncts,  Leland's  trantlation  ii  mostly  foltowed. 

*  Thi»  thought  if  only  hinted  at  in  the  first  Philippic,  but  broaght  o«t  wmk% 
I  11 V  ii  the  third ;  as  the  same  thought,  occasioned  b/  similar  sitaationi  ol  affiiin 
Miiiicrtimes  iiccur  in  the  different  oratiorf  on  this  subject 
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tain  the  like  sentiihents;  if  each  of  you  will  be  disposed  to  approve 
himself  an  useful  citizen,  to  the  utmost  that  his  station  and  abilities 
enable  him ;  if  the  rich  will  be  ready  to  contribute,  and  the  young  to 
take  the  field ;  in  one  word,  if  you  will  be  yourselves,  and  banish  these 
vain  hopes  which  every  single  person  entertains,  that  the  active  part 
of  public  business  may  lie  upon  others, and  he  remain  at  bin  ease; 
you  may  then,  by  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  recall  those  opportuni- 
ties which  your  supineness  hath  neglected,  regain  your  dominions, 
and  chastise  the  insolence  of  this  man.' 

*But  when,  0  my  countrymen!  will  you  begin  to  exert  your  vi- 
gour? Do  you  wait  till  roused  by  some  dire  event?  till  forced  by 
some  necessity?  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  our  present  condi- 
tion ?  To  freemen,  the  disgrace  attending  on  misconduct  isyin  my 
opinion,  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Or  say,  is  it  your  sole  ambition 
to  wander  through  the  public  places,  each  inquiring  of  the  other, 
^  what  new  advices?'  Can  any  thing  be  more  new,  than  that  a  man 
of  Macedon  should  conquer  the  Athenians,  and  give  law  to  Greece ! 
^  Is  Philip  dead?' — ^  No — but  he  is  sick.'  Pray,  what  is  it  to  you 
whether  Philip  is  sick  or  not?  supposing  he  shoulddie,  you  would 
raise  up  another  Philip,  if  you  continue  thus  regardless  of  your  in- 
terest 

<  Many,  I  know,  delight  more  in  nothing  than  in  circulating  all 
the  rumours  they  hear  as  articles  of  intelligence.  Some  cry, 
Philip  hath  joined  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  are  concert- 
ing  the  destruction  of  Thebes.  Others  assure  us,  he  hath  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  king  of  Persia;  others,  that  he  is  fortifying  places 
in  Illyria.  Thus  we  all  go  about  framing  our  several  tales.  I  do 
believe  indeed,  Athenians !  that  he  is  intoxicated  with  his  greatness, 
and  does  entertain  his  imagination  with  many  such  visionary  pro- 
jects, as  he  sees  no  power  rising  to  oppose  him.  But  I  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  he  hath  so  taken  his  measures,  that  the  weakest 
among  us  (for  the  weakest  they  are  who  spread  such  rumours) 
know  what  he  is  next  to  do.  Let  us  disregard  these  tales.  Let  us, 
only  be  persuaded  of  this,  that  he  is  our  enemy;  that  we  have  long 
been  subject  to  his  insolence;  that  whatever  we  expected  to  have 
been  done  for  us  by  others,  hath  turned  against  us;  that  all  the 
resource  left,  is  in  ourselves;  and  that  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  carry 
our  arms  abroad,  we  should  be  forced  to  engage  him  at  home.  I^et 
is  be  persuaded  of  these  things,  and  then  we  shall  come  to  a  pro 
per  determination,  and  be  no  longer  guided  by  rumours.  We  need 
not  be  solici  lous  to  know  what  particular  events  are  to  happen.  We 
may  be  well  assured  that  nothing  good  can  happen,  unless  we  give 
due  attention  to  our  own  affairs,  and  act  as  becomes  Athenians.' 

*  Were  it  a  point  generally  acknowledged*  that  Philip  is  now  at 
actual  war  with  the  state,  the  only  thing  uitder  deliberation  would 
then  be,  how  to  oppose  him  with  most  safety.  But  since  there  are 
persons  so  strangely  infatuated,  that  although  he  has  already  pos- 
sessed himself  of  a  considerable  part  of  our  dominions ,  although  he  is 

'  PhiL  Ui. 
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•till  extending  his  conquests;  although  all  Greece  has  suffered  by 
bis  injustice;  yet  they  can  hear  it  repeated  in  this  assembly,  that  it 
is  some  of  us  who  seek  to  embroil  the  state  in  war:  this  suggestion 
must  first  be  guarded  against.  I  readily  admit,  that  were  it  in  our 
power  to  determine  whether  we  should  be  at  peace  or  war,  peac(^ 
if  it  depended  on  our  option,  is  most  desirable  to  be  embraced. 
But  if  the  other  party  hath  drawn  the  sword,  and  gathered 'his 
armies  round  him ;  if  he  amuses  us  with  the  name  of  peace,  whi  le, 
in  fact,  he  is  proceeding  to  the  greatest  hostilities,  whut  is  left  for  us 
but  to  oppose  him?  If  any  man  takes  that  for  a  peau*;,  which  is 
only  a  preparation  for  his  leading  his  forces  directly  u;>on  us,  after 
his  other  conquests,  I  hold  that  man's  mind  to  be  disordered.  At 
least,  it  is  only  our  conduct  towards  Philip,  not  Philip's  conduct 
towards  us,  that  is  to  be  termed  a  peace ;  and  this  is  the  peace 
for  which  Philip's  treasures  are  expended,  for  which  his  gold  is  so 
liberally  scattered  among  our  venal  orators,  that  he  may  be  at  liberty 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  you,  while  you  make  no  war  on  him. 

^Heavens!  is  there  any  man  of  a  right  mind  who  would  judge 
of  peace  or  war  by  words,  and  not  by  actions  ?  Is  there  any  man 
so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  paltry  villages 
of  Thrace,  Drongylus,  and  Cabyle,  and  Mastira,  that  Philip  is 
now  braving  the  utmost  dangers,  and  enduring  the  severity  of  toils 
and  seasons ;  and  that  he  has  no  designs  upon  the  arsenals,  and  the 
navies,  and  the  silver  mines  of  Athens?  or  that  he  will  take  up  his 
winter  quarters  among  the  cells  and  dungeons  of  Thrace,  and  leave 
you  to  enjoy  all  your  revenues  in  peace?  But  you  wait,  perhaps, 
till  he  declare  war  against  you.  He  will  never  do  so :  no,  though  he 
were  at  your  gates.  He  will  still  be  assuring  you  that  he  is  not  at 
war.  Such  were  his  professions  to  the  people  of  Oreum,  when  his 
forces  were  in  the  heart  of  their  country ;  such  his  professions  to 
those  of  Pherae,  until  the  moment  he  attacked  their  walls:  and  thus 
he  amused  the  Olynthians  till  he  came  within  a  {fiw  miles  of  them, 
and  then  he  sent  them  a  message,  that  either  they  must  quit 
their  city,  or  he  hi^  kingdom.  He  would  indeed  be  the  absur- 
dest  of  mankind,  if,  while  you  suffer  his  outrages  to  pass  unnoticed, 
and  are  wholly  engaged  in  accusing  and  prosecuting  one  another, 
he  should,  by  declaring  war,  put  an  end  to  your  private  contests, 
warn  you  to  direct  all  your  zeal  against  him,  and  deprive  his  (ien*« 
sioners  of  their  most  specious  pretence  for  suspending  your  resolii-  • 
tions,  that  of  his  not  being  at  war  with  the  state.  I,  for  my  part, 
hold  and  declare,  that  by  his  attack  of  the  Megaraeans,  by  his 
attempts  upon  the  liberty  of  Euboea,  by  his  late  incursions  into 
Thrace,  by  his  practices  in  Peloponnesus,  Philip  has  violated  the 
treaty ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  you ;  unless  you  shall  affirm, 
that  he  who  prepares  to  besiege  a  city,  is  still  at  peace,  until  the 
walls  be  actually  invested.  The  man  whose  designs,  whose  whole 
conduct,  tends  to  reduce  me  to  subjection,  that  man  is  at  war  with 
me,  thoi'gh  not  a  blow  hath  yet  been  given,  nor  a  sword  drawn. 
<  All  Greece,  all  the  barbarian  world,  is  too  narrow  for  this  man'.s 
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ambition.  And  though  we  Greeks  see  and  hear  all  this,  we  send 
no  embassies  to  each  other;  we  express  no  resentment;  but  into 
such  wretchedness  are  we  sunk,  that  even  to  this  day,  we  neglect 
what  our  interest  and  duty  demand.  Without  engaging  in  associa- 
tions, or  forming  confederacies,  we  look  with  unconcern  upon  Phi- 
lip's growing  power ;  each  fondly  imagining,  that  the  time  in  which 
another  is  destroyed,  is  so  much  time  gained  on  him;  although  no 
man  can  be  ignorant,  that,  like  the  regular  periodic  return  of  a  fever, 
he  is  coming  upon  those  who  think  themselves  the  most  remote 
from  danger.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  our  present  passive  disposi- 
tion? For  some  cause  sure  there  must  be,  why  the  Greeks,  who 
have  been  so  zealous  heretofore  in  defence  of  liberty,  are  now  so 
prone  to  slavery.  The  cause,  Athenians !  is,  that  a  principle,  which 
was  formerly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all,  now  exists  no  more ;  a  prin- 
ciple which  conquered  the  opulence  of  Persia;  maintained  the 
freedom  of  Greece,  and  triumphed  over  the  powers  of  sea  and 
land.  That  principle  was,  an  unanimous  abhorrence  of  all  those 
who  accepted  bribes  from  princes,  that  were  enemies  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece.  To  'be  convicted  of  bribery,  was  then  a  crime 
altogether  unpardonable.  Neither  orators,  nor  generals,  would 
then  sell  for  gold,  the  favourable,  conjunctures  which  fortune  put 
into  their  hands.  No  gold  could  impair  our  firm  concord  at  home, 
our  hatred  and  defiance  of  t3nrants  and  barbarians.  But  now  all 
things  are  exposed  to  sale,  as  in  a  public  market  Corruption  has 
introduced  such  manners,  as  have  proved  the  bane  and  destruction 
of  our  country.  Is  a  man  known  to  have  received  foreign  money  ? 
People  envy  him.  Does  he  own  it?  They  laugh.  Is  he  convicted 
.  in  form?  They  forgive  him:  so  universally  has  this  contagion  dif- 
fused itself  among  us. 

*  If  there  be  any  who,  though  not  carried  away  by  bribes,  yet  are 
struck  with  terror,  as  if  Philip  was  something  more  than  human,  they 
may  see,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that  he  hath  exhausted  all  those 
artifices  to  which  he  owes  his  present  elevation ;  and  that  his  afiTairs 
ai*e  now  ready  to  decline.  Fori  myself,  Athenians!  should  think 
Philip  really  to  be  dreaded,  if  I  saw  him  raised  by  honourable  means. 
When  forces  join  in  harmony  and  s^ffection,  and  one  common  interest 
unites  confederating  powers,  then  they  share  the  toils  with  alacrity, 
and  endure  distresses  with  perseverance.  But  when  extravagant 
ambition  and  lawless  power,  as  in  the  case  of  Philip,  have  aggrandiz- 
ed a  single  person,  the  first  pretence,  the  slightest  accident,  over- 
throws him,  and  dashes  his  greatness  to  the  ground.  For,  it  is  not 
possible,  AUienians!  it  is  not  possible,  to  found  a  lasting  power  up- 
on injustice,  perjury,  and  treachery.  These  may  {)erhaps  succeed 
for  once,  and  borrow  for  a  while,  from  hope,  a  gay  and  a  fiourisnmg 
appearance.  But  time  betrays  their  weakness,  and  they  fall  of  them* 
selves  to  ruin.  For,  as  in  structures  of  every  kind,  the  lower  parts 
'ihould  have  the  firmest  stability,  so  the  grounds  and  principles  of 
^at  enterprises  should  be  justice  and  truth.  But  this  solid  founda- 
tion is  wanting  to  all  the  enterprises  of  Philip. 

*  Hence  among  his  confederates,  there  are  many  who  hate,  who 
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distrust,  who  envy  him.  If  you  will  exert  yourselves  as  your  ho- 
nour  and  your  interest  require,  you  will  not  only  discover  the  weak- 
ness and  insincerity  of  his  confederates,  but  the  ruinous  condition 
also  of  his  own  kingdom.  For  you  are  not  to  imagine,  that  the 
inclinations  of  his  subjects  are  the  same'with  those  of  their  prince. 
He  thirsts  for  glory ;  but  they  have  no  part  in  this  ambition.  Ha 
raased  by  those  various  excursions  he  is  ever  making,  they  groan 
under  perpetual  calamity;  torn  from  their  business  and  ilieir  fami- 
lies ;  and  beholding  commerce  excluded  from  their  coasts.  All  those 
glaring  exploits,  which  have  given  him  his  apparent  greatness,  have  ' 
wasted  his  natural  strength,  his  own  kingdom,  and  rendered  it  much 
weaker  than  it  originally  was.  Besides,  his  profligacy  and  baseness, 
and  those  troops  of  buffoons,  and  dissolute  persons,  whom  he  ca- 
resses and  constantly  keeps  about  him,  are,  to  men  of  just  discern- 
ment, great  indications  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind.  At  present^h  is 
successes  cast  a  shade  over  these  things;  but  let  his  arms  meet  with 
die  least  disgrace,  his  feebleness  will  appear,  and  his  character  he 
exposed.  For,  as  in  our  bodies,  while  a  man  is  in  apparent  health, 
the  effect  of  some  inward  debility,  which  has  been  growing  upon  him, 
may,  for  a  time,  be  concealed ;  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  the  length  oi 
disease,  all  his  secret  infirmities  show  themselves,  in  whatever  part 
of  his  frame  the  disorder  is  lodged :  so  in  states  and  monarchies, 
while  they  carry  on  a  war  abroad,  many  defects  escape  the  general 
eye ;  but,  as  soon  as  war  reaches  their  own  territory,  their  infirmi- 
ties come  forth  to  general  observation. 

^Fortune  has  great  influence  in  all  human  affairs ;  but  I,  for  my 
part,  should  prefer  tfaier  fortune  of  Athens,  with  the  least  degree  of  vi- 
gour in  asserting  your  cause,  to  this  man's  fortune.  For  we  have 
many  better  reasons  to  depend  upon  the  favour  of  Heaven  than  this 
man.  But,  indeed,  he  who  will  not  exert  his  own  strength,  hath  no 
title  to  depend  either  on  his  friends,  or  on  the  gods.  Is  it  at  all  sur- 
prising that  he,  who  is  himself  ever  amidst  the  labours  and  dangers 
of  the  field ;  who  is  every  where ;  whom  no  opportunity  escapes ; 
to  whom  no  season  is  unfavourable ;  should  be  superior  to  you,  who 
are  wholly  engaged  in  contriving  delays,  and  framing  decrees,  and 
inquiring  after  news.  The  contrary  would  be  much  more  surprising, 
if  we,  who  have  never  hitherto  acted  as  became  a  state  engaged  in 
war,  should  conquer  one  who  acts,  in  every  instance,  with  mdefati- 
gable  vigilance.  It  is  this,  Athenians !  it  is  this  which  gives  him  all 
his  advantage  against  you.  Philip,  constantly  surrounded  by  his 
troops,  and  perpetually  engaged  in  projecting  his  designs,  can,  in  a 
moment,  strike  the  blow  where  he  pleases.  But  we,  when  any  acci- 
dent alarms  us,  first  appoint  our  Trierarchs ;  then  we  allow  them  the 
exchange  by  substitution ;  then  the  supplies  are  considered ;  next, 
we  resolve  tolnan  our  fleet  with  strangers  and  foreigners ;  then  find 
it  necessary  to  supply  their  place  ourselves.  In  the  midst  of  these 
delays,  what  we  are  failing  to  defend,  the  enemy  is  already  master 
of ;  for  the  time  of  action  is  spent  by  us  in  preparing ;  and  the 
issues  of  war  will  not  wait  for  our  slow  and  irresolute  measures. 
2U  88 
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'  Consider,  then,  jour  present  situatioD,  and  make  such  provid<Mi 
as  the  urgent  danger  requires.  Talk  not  of  your  ten  thousands,  or 
your  twenty  thousand  foreigners  ;  of  those  armies  which  appear  so 
magnificent  on  paper  only  ;  great  and  terrible  in  your  decrees,  in 
execution  weak  and  contemptible.  But  let  your  army  be  made  up 
f  hiefly  of  the  native  forces  of  the  state  ;  let  it  be  an  Athenian  strength 
to  which  you  are  to  trust ;  and  whomsoever  you  appoint  as  general, 
let  them  be  entirely  under  his  guidance  and  authority.  For  ever 
since  our  armies  have  been  formed  of  foreigners  alone,  their  victories 
have  been  gained  over  our  allies  and  confederates  only,  while  our 
vnemies  have  risen  to  an  extravagant  power.' 

The  orator  goes  on  to  point  out  the  number  of  forces  which  should 
ke  raised  ;  the  places  of  their  destination ;  the  season  of  the  year 
in  which  they  should  set  out;  and  then  proposes^  in  form,  his 
notion,  as  we  would  call  it,  or  his  decree,  for  the  necessary  supply 
•f  money,  and  for  ascertaining  the  funds  from  wUch  it  should  be 
raised.  Having  finished  all  that  relates  to  the  business  under  de» 
liberation,  he  concludes  these  orations  on  public  affairs,  commonly 
with  no  longer  peroration  than  the  following,  which  terminates  the 
irst  Philippic ;  '  i,  for  my  part,  have  never,  upon  any  occasion,  chosen 
to  court  your  favour  by  speaking  any  thing  but  what  I  was  convinced 
would  serve  you.  And  on  this  occasion,  you  have  heard  my  senti- 
ments freely  declared,  without  art,  and  without  reserve.  I  should 
have  been  pleased,  indeed,  that,  as  it  is  for  your  advantage  to  have 
your  true  interest  laid  before  you,  so  I  might  have  been  assured, 
that  he  who  layeth  it  before  you  would  share  the  advantage.  But 
uncertain  as  I  know  the  consequence  to  be  with  respect  to  myself, 
I  yet  determined  to  speak,  because  I  was  convinced  that  these 
measures,  if  pursued,  must  prove  beneficial  to  the  public.  And,  of 
all  those  opinions  which  shall  be  offered  to  your  acceptance,  may  the 
gods  determine  that  to  be  chosen  which  will  best  advance  the  gene- 
ral welfare  !* 

These  extracts  may  serve  to  give  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  man- 
ner of  Demosthenes.  For  a  juster  and  more  complete  one,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  excellent  original 
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Aftbr  the  preliminary  views  wbich 
have  been  given  of  the  nature  cf  elo- 
ijuence  in  ^neral,  and  of  the  state  in 
which  it  hiifi  subsisted  in  different  ages 
and  countries,  upon  what  are  we  now 
•o  enter  7  Into  what  three  kinds  did 
ilic  ancients  divide  all  orations;  and 
what  was  tho  scope  of  each?  What 
iTBre  the  chief  subjects  of  demonstra- 
tive liloquence  ?  In  what  was  the  deli- 
terstive  ^saployed ;  and  of  the  judicial, 


what  is  observed?  Of  this  diviaon. 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  division  will 
suit  our  purpose  better,  and  be  found 
more  useful )  How  does  this  divisian 
coincide  with  the  ancient  one;  but 
witli  what  exception?  What  belongs 
to  all  three  ?  But  before  proceeding?  to 
<them,  what  does  our  author  intend  to 
show;  and  why?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? What  shall  our  author  Iny 
aside;  and  with  what  will  he  he^in? 
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Where  is  the  moit  august  theatre  of 
^his  kiud  of  eloquence  to  be  found? 
Where,  aiso,  mav  it  display  itself;  and 
where  may  it  take  place  f  What  is  its 
G^ject;  and  what  must  there  always 
be  ?  In  all  attempts  to  persuade  men. 
**pon  what  principle  must  we  proceed  i 
What  is  a  most  erroneous  opinion ;  and 
what  remark  foUows  1  Why  will  the 
riiow  of  eloquence  which  they  make. 
please  only  the  trifling  and  superficial  > 
Of  whatever  rank  the  hearer  may  be. 
whai  is  the  speaker  never  to  presume  ? 
Wliy  is  ft  a  dangerous  experiment? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  When, 
particularly,  ought  nubUo  speakers  to 
ne  careful  not  to  trine  wi/lh  their  hear- 
ers? What  should  ever  be  kept  in 
view?  How  is  this  illustrated;  and 
hence,  what  fbllows  ?  In  preference  to 
what,  should  public  speakmg  set  such  a 
pattern  as  this  before  them  ?  In  address- 
ing a  popular  assembly,  what  should  be 
their  first  study?  What  will  be  the  ef- 
fect of  this;  and  what  will  follow? 
What  says'Quintilian?  What  is  the 
next  requisite,  m  order  to  be  a  persua- 
sive speaker  in  a  popular  assembly  ? 
What  should  we  never  espouse ;  and 
why  ?  What  only  carries  convictk)n  ? 
In  a  former  lecture,  what  was  obser- 
ved ?  Of  tills,  what  is  here  obdei-ved ; 
and  what  follows?  What  do  youn^ 
people  consider  useful  ?  But  of  what  is 
our  author  afraid  ?  Under  what  circum- 
stances only  should  they  allow  them- 
selves such  a  b'berty  I  Why  is  it  not, 
even  in  such  meetings,  recommended 
as  the  most  useful  exercise  ?  By  pur^ 
suing  this  course,  what  habit  will  tney 
acquire  ?  Where  is  it  particularly  dan- 
gerous for  young  practitioners  to  make 
use  of  this  sort  of  play  of  speech ;  and 
why?  What  do  derates  in  popular 
courts  seldom  allow  the  speaker  ?  To 
what  must  the  arguments  be  suited ; 
and  what  foUows  ?  Against  what  is 
^re  a  general  prejumce;  and  when 
only  have  they  any  propriety?  As  the 
delate  advancen,  why  are  they  un- 
suitable? Against  what  does  tins  not 
conclude;  and  of  the  nefflectofit,what 
is  observed?  What  kind  of  premedita- 
tion if  most  advantageous?  Wi^  re- 
fi^ard  to  the  matter,  and  with  regard  to 
the  words  and  expression^  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Untit  what  penod  may  it  be 
proper  for  a  young  person  to  commit  to 
memory  tJie  whole  of  what  he  has  to 


sa^  ?  But  after  some  perfomianees  of 
this  kind  shall  have  ffiven  him  bold- 
ness^ what  will  he  find  to  be  a  better 
method?  Of  what  advantage  will  these 
sboTt  notes  be?  To  what  does  this  lead 
our  author  in  the  next  place  to  ob- 
serve? By  this,  what  does  he  not 
mean?  But,  though  the  method  be  not 
laid  down  in  form,  yet  what  follows  ? 
What  will  every  one  who  speaks  find  ol 
great  advantage?  What  will  be  the 
eflect  of  this  ?  With  respect  to  hearen^ 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  its  ef- 
fect? What  is,  therefore,  observed; 
and  why  ?  Of  what  is  our  author  here- 
after to  treat?  What  shall  we  now 
consider ;  and  of  them,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  Of  the  effect  of  the  aspect  of  a 
large  assembly,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  What  have  then  their  proper 
place;  and  what  form  the  pecuuar 
characteristics  of  popular  eloquence,  in 
its  highest  degree  of^  perfectron  ? 

Of  the  liberty  which  we  are  now 
giving,  of  the  strong  and  passionate 
manner  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  what  is 
observed?  What  is  the  first  restraint , 
and  why  ?  For  what  is  tliero  most  fre- 
quent occasbn;  and  what  follows? 
What  is  the  second  restreiint?  What  is 
always  its  effect ;  and  why  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated  ?  What  is  here  the  great 
rule  ?  In  what  manner  may  one  be  a 
speaker  both  of  reputation  and  influ- 
ence ?  But  to  attain  the  patlietic  and 
sublime  in  oratory,  what  is  required  ? 
What  is  the  third  restraint  ?  What  re- 
mark follows  ?  What  must  he  not  do ; 
how  must  he  begin;  and  why?  Let  a 
speaker  have  ever  so  cood  reason  to  be 
animated,  and  fired  byhis  subject,  what 
is  alwa3rs  expected  of  him  ?  What  has 
a  wonderful  effect  both  to  please  and 
to  persuade  ?  Of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
What  is  the  fourth  restraint  ?  WTiy  m 
this  directbn  given?  Of  this,  what  is 
observed  ?  For  what  is  it  no  reasoo  ? 
But  for  what  is  h  a  reason  ?  What  is 
done  by  Demosthenes,  in  order  to  justi- 
fy the  unsuccessful  action  of  Chero- 
nsea?  What  is  also  done  by  Cicero  t 
and  of  both  passages,  what  is  observed? 
What  remark  foUows?  What  s  the 
fifth  and  last  restraint?  What  cannot 
atone  for  neglect  of  these?  How  is  this 
remark  illustrated  ?  What  says  Quin- 
tilian  ?  No  one  should  ever  rise  to  speak 
in  public,  without  first  doing  what? 
Where,  amcHig  the  ancients,  shall  wo 
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find  this  particularly  iiudsted  on  ?  Re- 
cite the  acunonition  contained  in  Cicero's 
oration,  ctd  Bmtum.  What  shoold  the 
current  style  be?  Of  quaint  and  artifi- 
cial expre8Bion&  what  is  here  observed? 
What  should  be  studied ;  and  what, 
when  properly  introduced,  produces  a 
liappy  enect?  Under  wnat  circum- 
stances may  some  inaccuracies  be  over- 
looked? \Vhen  do  theyeseai>e?  With 
re^rard  to  the  degree  m  eoncisenesB  or 
diffusenesB,  what  is  observed?  What 
manner  has  commonly  been  recom- 
mended? What,  however,  is  our  au- 
thor inclined  to  think  ?  Of  what  is  there 
no  doubt?  To  do  what  must  care  be 
taken ;  but  of  this  care,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  Of  a  loose  and  verbose  manner, 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  had  we  bet- 
ter dc  ?  Of  what  is  our  author  after- 
wards to  treat?  At  present,  what  is  it 
sufficient  to  observe?  What  manner 
should  always  be  shunned?  But  what 
may  be  assumed  even  bv  a  modest 
man  ?  What  does  a  feeble  and  hesi- 
tating manner  bespeak ;  and  what  is 
said  of  it?  What  is  the  end  of  popular 
speakinff;  and  on  what  must  it  be 
founded  ?  If  we  would  be  speakers  of 
bnsinees,  and  not  mere  declaimen^  what 
most  be  the  basis?  On  what  should  we 
be  engaged  in  earnest;  and  what 
should  we  utter?  Of  what  should  the 
premeditatioa  be  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  With  what  remark  is  this  head 
concluded  ?  Why  are  the  fi>llowing  ex- 


tractE!  from  Demosthenes  inserted?  Un- 
der the  groat  disad  vantage  of  an  Eng- 
lish translatkxi,  what  willthey  exhibit? 
Whence  are  the  folbwing;  and  of 
them,  what  is  observed?  How  are  the 
extracts  selected ;  and  why?  What  is 
the  subject  of  the  oratkms  ?  What  di»> 
positkn  did  the  Athenians  manifest  I 
In  this  critical  conjuncture,  who  arose ; 
and  in  what  manner  does  he  begin  his 
first  Philippic  ?  (The  following  extracte 
should  be  carefully  committed.) 


ANALYSia 

The  different  kinds  ofpublic  speaking. 

1,  The  eloquence  or  popular  aasem- 

blies. 

A.  Its  foundation. 

B.  The  speaker  himself  shoulil  be 
persuaded  of  what  he  recom- 
mends to  others. 

c.  Preparative  directk)n8. 

p.  The  style  of  popular  eloquenecb 

a.  The  warmth  should  be  suited 
to  the  subject. 

6.  It  should  never  be  counter- 
feited. 

c.  It  should  not  be  carried  too  far 

cL  The  public  ear  should  be  r»> 
garded. 

e.  The  decorums  of  time,  place, 
dec  should  be  attended  ta 

2.  Extracts  from  Demosthenes'  ora* 
tions. 


LECTURi:  XXTin. 


ELOQUENCE  OP  THE  BAR.— ANALYSIS  OP  CICE- 
RO'S ORATION  FOR  CLUENTIUS. 


I  TREATED  in  the  last  lecture  of  what  is  peculiar  to  the  eloquence 
of  popular  assemblies.  Much  of  what  was  said  on  that  head  is  ap» 
plicable  to  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  next  great  scene  of  pabiio 
speaking,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  and  my  observations  upon  which 
will  therefore  be  the  shorter.  All,  however,  that  was  said  in  the  for- 
mer lecture,  must  not  be  applied  to  it ;  and  it  is  of  importance  that 
I  begin  with  showing  where  the  distinction  lies. 


N 
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In  the  first  place,  the  ends  of  speaking  at  the  bar,  and  in  popular 
Msembliesy  are  commonly  different  In  popular  assemblies,  the 
great  objeet  is  persuasion;  the  orator  aims  at  determining  the  hear- 
ers to  some  choice  or  conduct,  as  good,  fit,  or  useful.  For  accom- 
plishing this  end,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  apply  himself  to  all  the 
principles  of  action  in  our  nature;  to  the  passions  and  to  the  heart, 
as  well  as  to  the  understanding.  But,  at  the  bar,  conviction  is  the 
great  object  There,  it  tf  not  the  speaker's  business  to  persuade  the 
judges  to  what  is  fpod  or  useful,  but  to  show  them  what  is  just  and 
true ;  and  of  course,  it  is  chiefly,  or  solely,  to  the  understanding  that 
his  eloquence  is  addressed.  This  is  a  characteristical  difference 
which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

In  the  next  place,  speakers  at  the  bar  address  themselves  to  one 
or  to  a  few  judges,  and  these,  too,  peraons  generally  of  age,  gravity, 
and  authority  of  character.  There  they  have  not  those  advantages 
which  a  mixed  and  numerous  assembly  affords  for  employing  all  the 
arts  of  speech,  even  supposing  their  subject  to  admit  them.  Pas- 
sion does  not  rise  so  jeasily ;  the  speaker  is  heard  more  coolly;  he  is 
watched  over  more  severely;  and  would  expose  himself  to  ridicule, 
by  attempting  that  high  vehement  tone,  which  is  only  proper  in 
speaking  to  a  multitude. 

In  the  last  place,  the  nature  and  management  of  the  subjects 
which  belong  to  the  bar,  require  a  very  different  species  of  oratory 
from  that  of  popular  assemblies.  In  the  latter,  the  speaker  hap  a 
much  wider  range.  He  is  seldom  confined  to  any  precise  rule; 
be  can  fetch  his  topics  from  a  great  variety  of  quarters;  and  employ 
every  illustration  which  his  fancy  or  imagination  suggests.  But,  at 
the  bar,  the  field  of  speaking  is  limited  to  precise  law  and  statute. 
Imagination  is  not  allowed  to  take  its  scope.  •The  advocate  has  al- 
ways  lying  before  him  the  line,  the  square,  and  the  compass.  The^e, 
it  is  his  principal  business  to  be  continually  applying  to  the  subjects 
under  debate. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  clear,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  of 
a  much  more  limited,  more  sober  and  chastened  kind,  than  that  of 
popular  assemblies ;  and  for  similar  reasons,  we  must  beware  of 
eonsidering  even  the  judicial  orations  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes, 
as  exact  models  of  the  manner  of  speaking  which  is  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  the  bar.  It  is  necessary  to  warn  young  lawyers  ot 
this;  because,  though  these  were  pleadings  spoken  in  civil  or  criminal 
causes,  yet,  in  fact,  the  nature  of  the  bar  anciently,  both  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  allowed  a  much  nearer  approach  to  popular  eloquence, 
than  what  it  now  does.    This  was  owing  chiefly  to  two  causes: 

First,  Because  in  the  ancient  judicial  orations,  strict  law  was 
much  less  an  object  of  attention  than  it  is  become  among  us.  In 
the  days  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  municipal  statutes  were 
few,  simple,  and  general ;  and  thcdeeision-'Of  causes  was  trosted, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  equity  and  common  s^nse^of  the  judges. 
Eloquence,  muclr  more  than  jurisprudence,  was  the  :^dy  ot  those 
who  were  to  plead  causes.     Cicero  somewhere  says,  that  three 
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monihs  study  was  sufficient  to  make  any  man  a  complete  ciyUian ; 
nay,  it  was  thought  that  one  might  be  a  good  pleader  at  the  bar, 
who  had  never  studied  law  at  all.  For  there  were  among  the  Ro- 
mans a  set  of  men  called  pragmaiicij  whose  office  it  was  to  give 
the  orator  all  the  law  knowledge  which  the  cause  he  was  to  plead 
required,  and  which  he  put  into  that  popular  form,  and  dressed  op 
with  those  colours  of  eloquence*  tki:  were  best  fitted  for  influencing 
the  judges  before  whom  he  spoke.  ^^ 

We  may  observe  next,  that  the  civil  ana  criminal  judges,  both  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  were  commonly  much  more  numerous  than 
tliey  are  with  us,  and  formed  a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  Th« 
renowned  tribunal  of  the  Areopa^s  at  Athens  consisted  of  fifty 
judges  at  the  least.  *  Some  make  it  to  consist  of  a  great  many  more. 
When  Socrates  was  condemned,  by  what  court  it  is  uncertain, 
we  are  informed  that  no  fewer  than  280  voted  against  him.  In 
Rome,  the  Praetor,  who  was  the  {»*oper  judge  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes,  named,  for  every  cause  of  moment,  the  Judices 
Sekctiy  as  they  were  called,  who  were  always  numerous,  and  bad 
the  office  and  power  of  both  judge  and  jury.  In  the  famous  cause 
of  M ilo,  Cicero  spoke  to  fifty-one  Judicea  Selecfiy  and  so  had  the 
advantage  of  addressing  his  whole  pleading,  not  to  one  or  a  few 
learned  judges  of  the  point  of  law,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  but  to 
an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens.  Hence  all  those  arts  of  papular 
eloquence,  which  we  find  the  Roman  orator  so  frequently  employ* 
ing,  and  probably  with  much  success.  Hence  tears  and  commis* 
eration  are  so  often  made  use  of  as  the  instruments  of  gaining  a 
cause.  Hence  certain  practices,  which  would  be  reckoned  thea- 
trical among  us,  were  common  at  the Ronian  bar;  such  as  introduc 
ing  not  only  the  accused  person  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  but 
presenting  to  the  judges  his  £aimily,  and  his  young  children,  endea- 
vouring to  move  them  by  their  cries  and  tears. 

For  these  reasons,  on  account  of  the  wide  difierence  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  the  bar,  to  which  we  may  add  also 
the  difference  in  the  turn  of  ancient  and  modern  eloquence,  which 
I  formerly  took  notice  of,  too  strict  an  imitation  of  Cicero's  man* 
ner  of  pleading  would  now  be  extremely  injudicious.  To  great 
advantage  he  may  still  be  studied  by  every  speaks  at  the  bar.  In 
the  address  with  which  he  opens  his  subject,  and  the  insinuation  he 
employs  for  gaining  the  favour  of  the  judges;  in  the  distinct  ar« 
rangement  of  his  facts ;  in  the  gracefulness  of  his  narration ;  in  tlie 
conduct  and  exposition  of  his  arguments,  he  may  and  he  ought  to 
be  imitated.  A  higher  pattern  cannot  be  set  before  us ;  but  one  who 
should  imitate  him  also  in  his  exaggeration  and  amplifications,  in  his 
diffuse  and  pompous  declamation,  and  in  his  attempts  to  raise  prs- 
sion,  would  now  make  himself  almost  as  ridiculous  at  the  bar,  as  if 
he  should  appear  there  in  the  TQga  of  a  Roman  lawyer. 

Before  I  descend  to  more  particular  directions  concerning  the 
eloquence  of  the  bar,  I  must  be  allowed  to  take  notice,  that  ^Htt 

^  Vide  Potter,  Antiq  *ol.  L  p.  102. 
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foundation  of  a  lawyer^s  reputation  and  successy  must  always  bo 
laid  in  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  own  profession.  Nothing  is  of 
such  consequence  to  bim,  or  deserves  more  his  deep  and  serious 
study.  For  whatever  his  abilities  as  a  speaker  may  be,  if  his  know- 
ledge  of  the  law  be  reckoned  superficial,  few  will  choose  to  commit 
their  cause  to  him.  Besides  previous  study,  and  a  proper  stock  of 
knowledge  attained,  another  thing,  highly  material  to  th^  success 
of  every  pleader,  is,  a  diligent  and  painful  attention  to  everv  cause 
with  which  be  is^ntrustec^  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  it  On  this,  the  ancient  rhetori- 
cians insist  with  great  earnestness,  and  justly  represent  it  as  a  neces 
«ary  basis  to  all  the  eloquence  that  can  be  exerted  in  pleading. 
Cicero  tells  us  (under  the  character  of  Antonius,  in  the  second  book 
DeOratore)  thathe always  conversed  at  full  length  widi  every  client 
who  came  to  consult  him ;  that  he  took  care  there  should  be  no 
witness  to  their  conversation,  in  order  that  his  client  might  explain 
himself  more  freely;  that  he  was  wont  to  start  every  objection,  and 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  adverse  party  with  him,  that  he  might 
come  at  the  whole  truth,  and  be  fully  prepared  on  every  point  of 
the  business;  and  that,  after  the  client  had  retired,  he  used  to 
balance  all  the  (acts  with  himself,  under  three  different  characters, 
his  own,  that  of  the  judge,  and  that  of  the  advocate  on  the  oppo 
site  side.  He  censures  venr  severely  those  of  the  profession  who 
decline  taking  so  much  trouble;  taxing  them  not  only  with  shame 
ful  negligence,  but  with  dishonesty  and  breach  of  trust*  To  the 
same  purpose  Quintilian,  in  tiie  eighth  chapter  of  his  last  book, 
delivers  a  great  many  excellent  rules  concerning  all  the  methods 
which  a  lawyer  should  employ  for  attaining  the  most  diorougk 
knowledge  of  the  cause  he  is  to  plead;  again  and  again  recommend- 
ing patience  and  attention  in  conversation  with  clients,  and  ob- 
serving very  sensibly,  ^  Non  tarn  obest  audire  supervacua,  quam 
ignorare  necessaria.  Frequenter  enim  et  vulnus,  et  remedium,  in 
tis  orator  inveniet  quae  litigatorie  in  neutram  partem,  habere  mo- 
mentum videbantur.'t 

Supposing  an  advocate  to  be  thus  prepared,  with  all  the  know- 
ledge which  the  study  of  the  law  in  general,  and  of  that  cause 
which  he  is  to  plead  in  particular,  ean  furnish  him,  I  must  next  ob 


*  (  Equidem  ^oleo  dure  operam,  ut  de  torn  quisqae  re  me  ipse  doceat;  et  ne 
quit  aiius  adsit,  quo  liberiiifl  loquttnr;  et  agere  adveraarlt  caiisam,  ut  Ule  agat 
suam ;  et  quicquid  de  sua  re  cogitaret,  in  medium  proferat.  Itaque  cilUnviUe  de- 
cessity  tres  personas  onus  sustineo,  summa  aniini  equitate ;  roeam,  adversarii, 
iudices^ — ^f^oonidli  duin  operani  suam  maltam  existimari  ▼olniit,  at  toto  foro  toI- 
Uare,  et  aixusa  ad  causam  ire  videaatur,  causas  <licuiit  iMCognitas.  In  quo  est  ilia 
quidem  nMgna  oflfensto,  Tel  negligentiw  susceptii  rebus,  vel  perfidias  receptis  ;  sed 
etiam  ilia,  major  opinioae,  quod  nemo  potest  de  ea  re  quam  noc  novit,  noo  turpissimA 


\  <  To  listen  to  MMnethlag  that  is  superfluoot  can  do  no  hurt ;  whereas  to  be 
i^iorant  of  something  that  is  material,  may  be  highly  prejudicial.  The  advocate 
will  freq«iently  discover  the  weak  side  of  a  cause,  and  learn  at  the  same  time,  what  is 
fhe  proper  defence,  from  circuastaaces  which,  to  the  party  himself,  appeared  to  be  ol 
(iile  yc  no  monwv^.' 
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BBTve,  that  eloquence  in  pleading  is  of  the  highest  moment  for 
riving  support  to  a  cause.  It  were  altogether  wrong  to  infer,  thaf 
because  the  ancient  popular  and  yehement  manner  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  superseded,  there  is  therefore  no  room  for  eloquence 
at  the  bar,  and  that  the  study  of  it  is  become  superfluous.  Though 
the  manner  of  speaking  be  changed,  yet  still  there  is  a  right  and 
proper  manner,  which  deserves  to  be  studied  as  much  as  ever* 
Perhaps  there  is  no  scene  of  public  speaking  where  eloquence  is 
more  necessary.  For,  on  other  occasions,  the  subject  on  which 
men  speak  in  public,  is  frequently  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  interest 
the  hearers.  But  the  dryness  and  subtiity  of  the  subjects  ge- 
Qerally  agitated  at  the  bar,  require,  more  than  any  other,  a  certain 
kind  of  eToquence^in  order  to  command  attention ;  in  order  to  give 
proper  weight  to  the  arguments  that  are  employed,  and  to  prevent 
any  thing  which  the  pleader  advances  from  passing  unregarded* 
The  effect  of  good  speaking  is  always  very  great  There  is  as  much 
difference  in  the  impression  made  upon  the  hearers,  by  a  cold^ 
dry,  and  confused  speaker,  and  that  ipade  by  one  who  pleads  the 
same  cause  with  elegance,  order,  and  strength,  as  there  is  between 
our  conception  of  an  object,  when  it  is  presented  to  us  in  a  dim 
light,  and  when  we  behold  it  in  a  full  and  clear  one. 

It  is  no  small  encouragement  to  eloquence  at  the  bar,  that  of  all 
the  liberal  professions,  none  gives  fair^  play  to  genius  and  abilities 
than  that  of  the  advocate.  He  is  less  exposed  than  some  others  U> 
suffer  by  the  arts  of  rivalry,  by  popular  prejudices,  or  secret  intrigues. 
He  is  sure  of  coming  forward  according  to  his  merit;  for  he  stands 
forth  every  day  to  view ;  he  enters  the  list  boldly  ivith  his  competi* 
tors;  every  appearance  which  he  makes  is  an  appeal  to  the  public^ 
whose  decision  seldom  fails  of  being  just,  because  it  is  impartial. 
Interest  and  friends  may  set  forward  a  young  pleader  with  peculiar 
advantages  beyond  others,  at  the  beginning ;  but  they  can  do  no 
more  than  open  the  field  to  him.  A  reputation-resting  on  these  as* 
iistances  will  soon  fall.  Spectators  remark^  judges  decide,  parties 
cratch ;  and  to  him  will  the  multitude  of  clients  never  fail  to  resort^ 
who  gives  the  most  approved  specimens  of  his  knowledge,  eloquence, 
and  industry* 

It  must  belaid  down  for  a  first  principle,  that  the  eloquence  suited 
to  the  bar,  whetiier  in  speaking  or  in  writing  law  papers,  is  of  the 
•aim  and  temperate  kind,  and  connected  with  close  reasoning. 
Sometimes  a  little  play  may  be  allowed  to  the  imagination,  in  otder 
lo  enliven  a  dry  subject,  and  to  give  relief  to  the  fatigue  of  atten» 
tion ;  but  this  liberty  must  be  taken  with  a  ^Ntring  hand ;  for  tf 
florid  style,  and  a  sparkling  manner,  never  fail  to  make  the  speaker 
be  heard  with  a  jealous  ear,  by  the  judge.  They  detract  'from  his 
W3ight,  and  always  produce  a  suspicion  of  his  failing  in  soundness 
and  strength  of  argument  It  is  purity  and  neatness  of  expression 
which  is  cl.iefly  to  be  studied ;  a  style  perspicuous  and  proper,  which 
shall  not  be  needlessly  overchai^ed  with  the  pedantry  of  law  terms^ 
and  where,  at  the  same  time,  no  affectation  shall  appear  of  avoiding 
these,  when  they  are  suitable  and  necessary. 
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Verbosity  is  a  common  fault,  of  i^hich  the  seatlemen  of  this  pio* 
fession  are  accus^^d ;  and  into  which  the  habit  ofspeakingand  writing 
so  hastily,  and  with  so  little  preparation,  as  they  are  often  obliged  to 
do.  almost  unavoidably  betrays  them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too 
much  recommended  to  those  who  are  beginning  to  practise  at  the 
bar,  that  they  should  early  study  to  guard  against  this,  while  as  yc( 
they  have  full  leisure  for  preparation«  Let  them  form  themselves, 
especially  in  the  papers  which  they  write,  to  the  habit  of  a  strong 
and  a  correct  style;  which  expresses  the  same  thing  much  better 
in  a  few  words,  than  is  done  by  the  accumulation  of  intricate  and 
endless  periods.  If  this  habit  be  once  acquired^  it  will  become  na- 
tural to  them  afterwards,  when  the  multiplicity  of  business  shall 
force  them  to  compose  in  a  more  precipitant  manner.  Whereas,  ii 
the  practice  of  a  loose  and  negligent  style  has  been  suffered  to  be 
come  familiar,  it  will  not  be  in  their  power,  even  upon  occasions 
when  they  wish  to  make  an  unusual  effort,  to  express  themselves 
with  energy  and  grace. 

Distinctness  is  a  capital  property  in  speaking  at  the  bar.  This 
should  be  shown  chiefly  in  two  things ;  first,  in  stating  the  question; 
m  showing  clearly  what  is  the  point  in  debate;  what  we  admit, 
what  we  deny ;  and  where  the  line  of  division  begins  between  us« 
and  the  adverse  party.  Next,  it  should  be  shown  in  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  all  the  parts  of  the  pleading.  In  every  sort  of  orar 
tion,  a  clear  method  is  of  the  utmost  consequence;  but  in  those  em^ 
oroiled  and  difficult  cases  which  belong  to  the  bar,  it  is  almost  all  in 
all.  Too  much  pains,  therefore',  cannot  be  taken,  in  previously 
studying  the  plan  and  method.  If  there  be  indistinctness  and  dis- 
order there,  we  can  have  no  success  in  convincing:  we  leave  tlie 
whole  cause  in  darkness. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  narration  and  argumentation,  I| 
shall  hereafter  make  several  remarks,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
component  parts  of  a  regular  oration.  I  shall  at  present  only  obserre, 
that  the  narration  of  facts  at  the  bar,  should  always  be  as  concise  as 
the  nature  of  them  will  admit  Facts  are  always  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  be  remembered  during  the  course  of  the  pleading; 
but,  if  the  pleader  be  tedious  in  his  manner  of  relating  them,  and 
needlessly  circumstantial,  he  lays  too  great  a  load  upon  the  memo- 
ry. Whereas,  by  cutting  off  all  superfluous  circumstances  in  his  re* . 
cital,  h«  adds  strength  to  the  material  facts;  he  both  gives  a  clearer 
view  ot  what  he  relates,  and  makes  the  impression  of  it  more  last* 
mg.  In  argumentation,  again,  I  would  incline  to  give  scope  to  a 
more  diffuse  manner  at  the  bar,  than  on  some  other  occasions.  For 
m  popular  assemblies,  where  the  subject  of  debate  is  often  a  plain 
question,  arguments,  taken  from  known  topics,  gain  strength  by  their 
conciseness.  But  the  obscurity  of  law-points  frequently  requires 
the  arguments  to  be  spread  out,  and  placed  in  different  lights,  in 
erder  to  be  fully  apprehended. 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the  arguments  employed  by  his 
adversary,  he  should  boon  his  guard  not  to  do  them  injustice,  by  ais- 
cuising,  or  placing  them  in  a  false  light     The  deceit  is  soon  discov- 
2X 
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pro<l :  it  will  Dot  fail  of  being  exposed :  and  tends  to  impress  the 
.iiul^re  and  the  hearers  with  distrust  of  the  speaker,  as  one  who  either 
ws^nts  discernment  to  perceive,  or  wants  fairness  to  admit,  the 
strength  of  the  reasoning  on  the  other  side.     Whereas,  when  thev 

•  sec  that  he  states,  with  accuracy  and  candour,  the  arguments  which 
have  been  used  against  him,  before  he  proceeds  to  combat  them,  a 
strong  prejudice  is  created  in  his  favour.  They  are  naturally  led  to 
think,  that  he  has  a  clear  and  full  conception  of  all  that  can  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  argument;  that  he  has  entire  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  his  own  cause;  and  does  not  attempt  to  support  it  by 
any  artifice  or  concealment.  The  judge  is  thereby  inclined  to  receive 

,  much  more  readily,  the  impressions  which  are  given  him  by  a 
speaker,  who  appears  both  so  fair  and  so  penetrating.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  discourse,  in  which  the  orator  has  greater  opportunity  of 
showing  a  masterly  address,  than  when  he  sets'  himself  to  represent 
the  reasonings  of  his  antagonists,  in  order  to  refute  them. 

Wit  may  sometimes  be  of  service  at  the  bar,  especially  in  a  lively 
reply,  by  which  we  may  throw  ridicule  on  something  that  has  been 
said  on  the  other  side.  But,  though  the  reputation  of  wit  be  daz- 
zling to  a  young  pleader,  I  would  never  advise  him  to  rest  his 
strength  upon  this  talent.  It  is  not  his  business  to  make  an  audience 
laugh,  but  to  convince  the  judge ;  and  seldom,  or  never,  did  any  one 
rise  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  by  being  a  witty  lawyer. 

A  proper  degree  of  warmth  in  pleading  a  cause  is  always  of  use. 
Though,  in  speaking  to  a  multitude,  greater  vehemence  be  natural ; 
yet, in  addressing  ourselves  even  to  a  single  man,  the  warmth  whicli 
arises  from  seriousness  and  earnestness,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  persuading  him.  An  advocate  personates  his  client;  he 
has  taken  upon  him  the  whole  charge  of  his  interests;  he  stands  in 

^is  place.  It  is  improper,  therefore,  and  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
cause,  if  he  appears  indifferent  and  unmoved ;  and  few  clients  will 
be  fond  of  trusting  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  a  cold  speaker. 

At  the  same  time,  he  must  beware  of  prostituting  his  earnestness 
and  sensibility  so  much  as  to  enter  with  equal  warmth  into  every 
cause  that  is  committed  to  him,  whether  it  can  be  supposed  really 
to  excite  his  zeal  or  not  There  is  a  dignity  of  character,  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  every  one  in  this  profession  to  sup^ 
port  For  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  no  instrument 
of  persuasion  more  powerful,  than  an  opinion  of  probity  and  ho- 
nour in  the  person  who  undertakes  to  persuade.*  It  is  scarcely 
Sossible  for  any  hearer  to  separate  altogether  the  impression  made 
y  the  character  of  him  that  speaks,  from  the  things  that  he  says. 
However  secretly  and  imperceptibly,  it  will  be  always  lending  its 
weight  to  one  side. or  other;  either  detracting  from,  or  adding  to, 
the  authority  and  influence  of  his  speech.  This  opinion  of  ho- 
nour and  pi*obity  must  therefore  be  carefully  preserved,  both  by 
some  degree  of  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  causes,  and  by  the  man- 

*  <  Plurimum  ad  omnia  momenti  est  in  hoc  positum,  si  vir  bonus  creditur.     Sic  cnin 
ciNitinpt,  ut  ndh  studium  adrocati  rideatur  aiTere,  sed  pene  testis  fidem.* 

QumcT.  L  b  t.  i. 
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ner  of  conducting  them.  And  though,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  th« 
profession  may  render  it  extremely  difficUltto  carry  this  delicacy  to  its 
utmost  length,  yet  there  are  attentions  to  this  point,  which,  as  ever^ 
good  man  for  virtue's  sake,  so  every  prudent  man  for  reputation's 
sake,  will  find  to  be  necessary.  He  will  always  decline  embarking 
in  causes  that  are  odious  and  manifestly  unjust;  and,  when  he  sup- 
ports a  doubttul  cause,  he  will  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  such  argu- 
ments as  appear  to  his  own  judgment  the  most  tenable ;  reserving 
his  zeal  and  his  indignation  for  cases  where  injustice  and  iniquity  are 
flagrant.  But  of  the  personal  qualities  and  virtues  requisite  in  pub- 
lic speakers*  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discourse. 

These  are  the  chief  directions  which  have  occurred  to  me  con- 
cerning the  peculiar  strain  of  speaking  at  the  bar.  In  order  to  illus- 
trate tlie  subject  farther,  I  shall  give  a  short  analysis  of  one  of  Cice* 
ro's  pleadings,  or  judicial  orations.  I  have  chosen  that,/?ro  Clu" 
enito.  The  celebrated  oney pro  MHone^  is  more  laboured  and  showy ; 
but  it  is  H)o  declamatory.  That,  pro  CltientiOy  comes  nearer  the 
strain  ol  a  modern  pleading;' and  though  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  very  long  and  complicated  too  in  the  subject,  yet  it  is  one 
cf  the  most  chaste,  correct*  and  forcibIe,of  all  Cicero's  judicial  ora 
tions,  and  well  deserves  attention  for  its  conduct 

Avitus  Cluentius,  a  Roman  knight  of  splendid  family  and  fortunes, 
nad  a\.cused  his  stepfatlier  Oppiauicus,of  an  attempt  to  poison  him. 
He  prevailed  in  the  prosecution ;  Oppianicus  was  condemned  and 
banished.  But  as  rumours  arose  of  the  judges  having  been  cor- 
rupted by  money  in  this  cause,  these  gave  occasion  to  much  popu- 
lar clamour,  and  had  thrown  a  heavy  odium  on  Cluentius.  £ight 
years  afterwards  Oppianicus  died.  An  accusation  was  brought 
against  Cluentius  of  having  poisoned  him,  together  with  a  charge 
also  of  having  bribed  the  judges  in  the  former  trial  to  condemn. 
in  this  action  Cicero  defends  him.  l^he  accusers  were  Sassia,  the 
mother  of  Cluentius,  and  widow  of  Oppianicus,  and  young  Oppianicus, 
the  son.  Q.  Naso,  the  Praetor,  was  judge,  together  with  a  consi- 
derable number  ofJudices  Selecti, 

The  introduction  of  the  oration  is  simple  and  proper,  taken  from 
no  common-place  topic,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  cause.  It  be- 
gins with  taking  notice,  that  the  whole  oration  of  the  accuser  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts.*  These  two  parts  were,  the  charge  of  having 
poisoned  Oppianicus;  on  which  the  accuser,  conscious  of  having  no 
proof,  did  not  lay  the  stress  of  his  ^ause ;  but  rested  it  chiefly  on 
tlie  other  charge  <if  formerly  corrupting  the  judges,  which  was  capi- 
tal in  certain  cases,  by  the  Roman  law.  Cicero  proposes  to  follow 
him  in  this  method,  and  to  apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  vindication 
of  his  client  from  the  latter  charge.     He  makes  several  proper  o)> 

*  *  Animadvertite,  judicei,  omnem  accusatorit  orationem  in  daas  dhrisam esse  partes, 
•uarum  altera  mihi  Diti  et  mafnopere  confidere  Tidebatiir,  inridiik  jam  inTeteratft  judi> 
cii  Juniani,  altera  tantom  modo  consuetudinis  causft,  timid^  et  diffidenter  attingere  ra- 
lionem  Teneficii  crimtnum ;  qui  de  re  lege  est  hsc  questio  constituta.  Itaque  mihl 
certumest  hanc  eandem  distributioneni  iiiTidis  et  criminam  sic  in  dsfeiisione  scrvare,  ut 
omnM  intelligant,  nihil  me  n«<  f  ubterfugere  voluiAse  reticendo,  nee  OMCirare  dic^nda* 
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servations  on  the  danger  of  jadges  suffering  themselTes  to  be  sway- 
ed by  a  popular  cry,  whith  often  is  raised  by  faction,  and  directed 
against  the  innocent  He  acknowledges,  that  Cluentius  had  suffer- 
ed much  and  long  by  reproach,  on  account  of  what  had  passed  at 
the  former  trial ;  but  begs  only  a  patient  and  attentive  hearing,  and 
diseures  the  judges,  that  he  will  state  every  thing  relating  to  that  mat- 
ter so  fairly  and  so  clearly,  as  shall  give  them  entire  satisfaction*  A 
^reat  appearance  of  candour  reigns  throughout  this  introduction, 

The  crimes  with  which  Cluentius  was  charged,  were  heinous. 
A  mother  accusing  her  son,  and  accusing  him  of  such  actions,  as 
having  first  bribed  judges  to  condemn  her  husband,  and  having 
afterwards  poisoned  him,  were  circumstances  that  naturally  raised 
strong  prejudices  against  Cicero's  client.  The  first  step,  therefore^ 
necessary  for  the  orator,  was  to  remove  these  prejudices;  by  show- 
ing what  sort  of  persons  Cluentius's  mother,  and  her  husband  Oppi^- 
anicus,  were;  and  thereby  turning  the  edge  of  public  indignation 
against  them.  The  nature  of  the  cause  rendered  this  plan  altoge- 
ther proper,and  in  similar  situations  it  is  fit  to  be  imitated.  He  exe- 
cutes his  plan  with  much  eloquence  and  force;  and  in  doing  it,  lays 
open  such  a  scene  of  infamy  and  complicated  guilt,  as  gives  a 
shocking  picture  of  the  manners  of  that  age;  and  such  as  would 
seem  incredible,  did  not  Cicero  refer  to  the  proof  that  was  taken  in 
Che  former  trial,  of  the  facts  which  he  alleges. 

Sassia,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  of  an  aban- 
doned character.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  the  fa- 
ther of  Cluentius,  she  fell  in  lo\pe  with  Aurius  Melinus,  a  young  man 
of  illustrious  birth  and  great  fortune,  who  was  married  to  her  own 
daughter.  She  prevailed  with  him  to  divorce  her  daughter,  and 
then  she  married  him  herself.*  This  Melinus  being  afterwards,  by 
the  means  of  Oppianicus,  involved  in  Sylla's  proscription,  and  put 
to  death ;  and  Sassia  being  l^ft,  for  the  second  time,  a  widow,  and 
in  a  very  opulent  situation,  Oppianicus  himself  made  his  addresses 
to  her.  She,  not  startled  at  the  imprudence  of  the  proposal,  nor  at 
*he  thoughts  of  marrying  one,  whose  hands  had  been  imbrued  in  het 
fidrmer  husband's  blood,  objected  only,  as  Cicero  says,  to  Oppiani- 
cus having  two  sons  by  his  present  wife.  Oppianicas  removed  the 
objection  by  having  his  sons  privately  despatched ;  and  then,  divorc- 
ing his  wife,  the  infamous  match  was  concluded  between  him  and 
Sassia.  These  flagrant  deeds  are  painted,  as  we  may  well  believe, 
with  the  highest  colours  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  which  here  has  a  ve- 
ry proper  field.    Cluentius,  as  a  man  of  honour,n  could  no  longei 

*  'Lectiim  ilium  ^enialem  quern  biennio  ante  fili»  tuie  nubenti  straverat,  in 
Mitlem  domo  sibi  ornari  H  tternt,  expuUa  atque  extisrbatiL  filiA,  jubet.  Nubtt  g*. 
nero  locras,  nttllii  ftuspicibui,  ftmeslii  oninibu*  omaiuA.  O  mulierif  sceliu  incre- 
dibile,  ii  prefer  banc  anam,  In  omni  Tita  inauditum !  O  audaciam  ungularero  t 
non  timuissei  li  minus  vim  deoram,  hominumque  famam,  at  illam  ipsam  noctem, 
facesque  iUas  nuptiales?  noo  limen  cabicuU?  non  cubite  fili»?  non  parietet  de- 
Btque  ipsos  fluperiorum  testet  noptiarum  ?  perfregit  ac  prostrant  omP»a  aipiditattt 
k  furore  ?  Ticit  pudorera  libido;  timorem  audacift;  rationem  amentiA.*  The  warmth 
nfCicero*!  •loquence,  which  thU  pasiage  beautifully  ezempliaet,  is  hen  fuHy  jostilM 
bj  the  Sttb*M*t. 
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live  on  any  tolerable  terms  with  a  woman,  a  mother  only  in  tbe 
aame,  who  had  loaded  herself  and  all  her  family  with  so  much  dis* 
honour;  and  hence  the  feud  which  had  ever  since  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  and  had  involved  her  unfortunate  son  in  so  much  trou- 
ble and  persecution.  As  for  Oppianicos,  Cicero  gives  a  short  bistou- 
ry of  his  life,  and  a  full  detail  of  his  crimes ;  and  by  what  he  relates^ 
Oppianicusc  appears  to  have  been  a  man  daring,  fierce,  and  cruel,  in- 
satiable in  avarice  and  ambition ;  trained  and  hardened  in  all  the 
crimes  which  those  turbulent  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla's  proscrip- 
tions produced ;  ^  Such  a  man,'  says  our  orator, '  as,  in  place  of  be- 
ing surprised  that  he  was  condemned,  you  ought  rather  to  wonder 
that  he  had  escaped  so  long/ 

And  now,  having  prepared  the  way  by  all  this  narration,  which 
is  clear  and  elegant,  he  enters  on  the  history  of  that  famous  trial,  in 
which  his  client  was  Charged  with  corrupting  the  judges.  Both 
Cluentius  and  Oppianicus  were  of  the  city  of  Larinum.  In  a  public 
contest  about  the  rights  of  the  freemen  of  that  city,  they  had  taken 
opposite  sides,  which  embittered  the  misunderstanding  already  sub- 
sisting between  them.  Sassia,  now  the  wife  of  Oppianicus,  pushed 
him  on  to  the  destruction  of  her  son,  whom  she  had  long  hated,  as 
one  who  was  conscious  of  her  crimes;  and^as  Cluentius  was  known 
to  have  made  no  wiU^  they  expected^  upon  his  death,  to  succeed  to 
his  fortune.  The  plan  was  formed,  therefore,  to  despatch  him  by 
poison ;  which,  considering  their  former  conduct,  is  no  incredible 
part  of  the  story.  Cluentius  was  at  that  time  indisposed:  the  ser- 
vant of  his  physician  was  to  be  bribed  to  give  him  poison,  and  one 
Fabricius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Oppianicus,  was  employed  in  the 
negotiation.  The  servant  having  made  the  discovery,  Cluentius 
first  prosecuted  Scamander,  a  freedman  of  Fabricius,  in  whose  cus- 
tody the  poison  was  found ;  and  afterwards  Fabricius,  for  this  at- 
tempt upon  his  life.  He  prevailed  in. both  actions:  and  both  these 
persons  were  condemned  by  the  voices,  almost  unanimous,  of  the 
rudges. 

Of  both  these  Prefudiciay  as  our  author  calls-  them,  or  previous 
trials,  he  gives  a  very  particular  account :  and  rests  upon  them  a  greaf 
part  of  his  argument,  as  in  neither  of  them,  there  was  the  least  charge 
or  suspicion  of  any  attempt  to  eorrupt  ihe  judges.  But  in  both 
these  trials,  Oppianicus  was  pointed  at  plainly;  in  both,  Scamander 
and  Fabricius,  were  prosecuted  as  only  the  instruments  and  ministers 
of  his  cruel  designs.  As  a  natural  consequence,  therefore,  Cluen- 
tius immediately  afterwards  raised  a  third  prosecution  against  Opi)i- 
anicushimself,the  contriver  and  author  of  the  whole.  It  was  in  this 
prosecution,  that  money  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  judges ; 
all  Rome  was  filled  witik  the  report  of  it,  and  the  alarm  loudly  raised 
that  no  man's  life  or  liberty  was  safe,  if  such  dangerous  practice) 
were  not  checked.  By  the  following  arguments,  Cicero  defends  bis 
client  against  this  heavy  charge  of  the  Crimen  carrupti  Judicii. 

He  reasons  first,  that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  it ; 
teeing  the  condemnation  of  Oppianicus  was  a  direct  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  judgments  given  against  Scamander  and  Frabri- 
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eius,  in  the  two  former  trials ;  trials  that  were  fair  and  uncorrupted,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  world.  Yet  by  these,  the  road  was  laid 
clearly  open  to  the  detection  of  Oppianicus's  guilt.  His  instrument& 
and  ministers  being  once  condemned,  and  by  the  very  same  judges 
too,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  raise  a  cry  about  an  inno- 
cent person  being  circoiimAted  by  bribery,  ^hen  it  was  evident,  on 
the  contrary,  that  a  guilty  person  was  now  brought  into  jwtginent^ 
under  such  circumstances,  that  unless  the  judges  were  altogether 
inconsistent  with  themselves,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  ac- 
quitted. 

He  reasons  next,  that,  if  in  this  trial  there  were  any  corruption  o{ 
the  judges  by  money,  it  was  infinitely  more  probable,  that  corrup- 
tion should  have  proceeded  from  Oppianicus  than  from  Cluentius. 
For  setting  aside  the  difference  of  character  between  the  two  men, 
the  one  fair, the  other  flagitious;  what  motive  had  Cluentius  to  try 
so  odious  and  dangerous  an  experiment,  as  that  of  bribing  judges  ? 
Was  it  not  much  more  likely  that  he  should  have  had  recourse  to 
this  last  remedy,  who  saw  and  knew  himself,  and  his  caus3,  to  be  in 
the  utmost  danger,  than  the  other,  who  had  a  cause  clear  in  itselE 
and  of  the  issue  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  two  previous  sen- 
tences given  by  the  same  judges,  he  had  full  reason  to  be  confident  ? 
Was  it  not  much  more  likely  that  he  should  bribe,  who  had  every 
thing  to  fear;  whose  life,  and  liberty,  and  fortune,  were  at  stake; 
than  he  who  had  already  prevailed  in  a  material  part  of  his  charge, 
and  who  had  no  further  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  prosecution  than 
as  justice  was  concerned  ? 

In  the  third  place,  he  asserts  it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  Oppianicus 
did  attempt  to  bribe  the  judges;  that  the  corruption  in  this  trial,  so 
much  complained  of,  was  employed,  not  by  Cluentius,  but  against 
him.  He  calls  «on  Titus  Attius,  the  orator  on  the  opposite  side ;  he 
challenges  him  to  deny,  if  he  can,  or  if  he  dare,  that  Stalenus,  one 
of  the  thiriy-iwo  Jtidices  Selecti^  did  receive  money  from  Oppiani- 
cus; he  names  the  sum  that  was  given ;  he  names  the  persons  that 
were  present,  when,  after  the  trial  was  over,  Stalenus  was  obliged  to 
refund  the  bribe.  This  is  a  strong  fact,  and  would  seem  quite  de- 
cisive. But,  unluckily,  a  very  cross  circumstance  occurs  here.  For 
this  very  Stalenus  gave  his  voice  to  condemn  Oppianicus.  For  this 
strange  incident,  Cicero  accounts  in  the  following  manner:  Stale- 
nus, says  he,  known  to  be  a  worthless  man,  and  accustomed  before 
to  tlie  like  practices,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Oppianicus  to  bring 
him  off,  and  demanded  ^or  that  purpose  a  certain  sum,  which  he 
undertook  to  distribute  among  a  competent  number  of  the  other 
judges.  When  he  was  once  in  possession  of  the  money :  when  he 
found  a  greater  treasure  than  ever  he  had  been  master  of,  deposit- 
ed  in  his  empty  and  wretched  habitation,  he  became  very  unwilline; 
to  part  with  tny  of  it  to  his  colleagues ;  and  bethought  himself  of 
some  means  by  which  he  could  contrive  to  keep  it  all  to  himself. 
The  scheme  which  he  devised  for  this  purpose,  was,  to  promote  the 
condemnation,  instead  of  the  acquittal  of  Oppianicus;  as,  from  a 
noudemned  p^^n,  he  did  not  apprehend  much  danger  of  being 
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called  to  account,  or  being  obliged  to  make  restitution.  In  stead, 
therefore^  of  endeavouring  !to  gain  any  of  his  colleagues,  he  irritat- 
ed such  as  he  had  influence  with  against  Oppianicus,  by  first  promia 
iiig  Uiem  money  in  his  name,  and  afterwards  telling  them  that  Op- 
pianicus  had  cheated  him.*  When  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced, 
he  had  taken  measures  for  being  absent  himself:  but  being  brought 
by  Oppianicus's  lawyers  from  another  court,  and  obliged  to  give 
liis  voice,  he  found  it  necessary  to  lead  the  way  in  condemning  the 
man  whose  money  he  had  taken,  without  fulfilling  the  bargain 
which  he  had  made  with  him. 

By  these  plausible  facts  and  reasonings,  the  character  of  Cluen- 
tius  seems  in  a  great  measure  cleared ;  and,  what  Cicero  chiefly  in- 
tended, the  odium  thrown  upon  the  adverse  party.  But  a  difficult 
part  of  the  orator's  business  still  remained.  There  were  several 
subsequent  decisions  of  the  praetor,  the  censors,  and  the  senate, 
against  the  judges  in  this  cause ;  which  all  proceeded,  or  seemed 
to  proceed,  upon  this  ground  of  bribery  and  corruption :  for  it  is 
plain  the  suspicion  prevailed,  that  if  Oppianicus  had  given  money 
to  Stalenus,  Cluentius  had  out-bribed  him.  To  all  these  decisions, 
however,  Cicero  replies  with  much  distinctness  and  subtilty  of  ar- 
gument ;  though  it  might  be  tedious  to  follow  him  through  all  his 
reasonings  on  these  heads.  He  shows,  that  the  facts  were,  at  that 
time,  very  indistinctly  known ;  that  the  decisions  appealed  to  were 
hastily  given ;  that  not  one  of  them  concluded  directly  against  his 
client ;  and  that  such  as  they  were,  they  were  entirely  brought  about 
by  the  inflammatory  and  factious  harangues  of  Quinctius,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  who  had  been  the  agent  and  advocate  of  Oppi- 
anicus ;  and  who,  enraged  at  the  defeat  he  had  sustained,  had  em- 
ployed all  his  tribunitial  influence  to  raise  a  storm  against  the  judges 
who  condemned  his  client 

At  length,  Cicero  comes  to  reason  concerning  the  point  of  law. 
The  Crimen  Cormpti  Judicit,  or  the  bribing  of  judges,  was  capital 
In  the  famous  Lex  Cornelia  de  SicariiSj  was  contained  this  clause 
(which  we  find  still  extant.  Pandect  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  10,  §  1-)  '  Q^i 
iudicem  corruperit,  vel  corrumpendum  curaverit,  hac  lege  teneatur.' 
This  clause,  however,  we  learn  from  Cicero,  was  restricted  to  ma- 
gistrates and  senators ;  and  as  Cluentijas  was  only  of  the  equestrian 
order,  he  was  not,  even  supposing  him  guilty,  within  the  law.  Of 
this  Cicero  avails  himself  doubly ;  and  as  he  shows  here  the  most 
masterly  address,  I  shall  give  a  summary  of  his  pleading  on  this 
part  of  the  cause :  *  You,'  says  he  to  the  advocate  for  the  prosecu- 
tor, 'you,  T.  Attius,  I  know,  had  every  where  given  it  out,  that  1 
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*  <  Cum  esset  egenS|  tumptuofus,  audaX|  callidus,  perfidiosut,  et  cum  domi  lus, 
miserrirois  in  locis,  et  inanUsimis,  tantum  nummorum  potitum  videriti  ad  omuem  malh- 
ciam  et  fraudem  versare  mentem  suam  caepit.  Demne  judicibus  ?  mihi  ig^tur,  ipn 
prKter  periculum  et  infamiam  quid  quaeretur  ?  Stquis  eum  forte  casus  ex  perioilo 
aripuerit,  nonne  redendum  est  ?  prBcipitantem  ig^tur  impellamus,  inquit,  et  perditum 
prostemaraus.  Capit  hoc  consilium  nt  pecuniam  quibusdam  jndicibus  lerissimis  poll^ 
ccatur,  deinde  earn  p9stea  supprimat ;  ut  quoniam  graves  homines  sua  spoute  severe 
judicaturof  putabat,  hos  qui  leviores  erant,  de«tituUone  iratos  Oppianico  redderet  * 
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was  to  defentl  my  client,  not  from  facts,  not  upon  the  footing  of  ]n« 
nocence,  but  by  taking  advantage  merely  of  the  law  in  his  behal£ 
Have  I  done  so  ?  I  appeal  to  yourself.  Have  I  sought  to  cover 
him  behind  a  legal  defence  only?  On  the  contrary,  have  I  not 
pleaded  his  cause  as  if  he  had  been  a  senator,  liable,  by  the  Come* 
lian  law,  to  be  capitally  convicted ;  and  shown,  that  neither  prool' 
nor  probable  presumption  lies  against  his  innocence?  In  doing  so^ 
I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  complied  with  the  desise  .of  Cluen 
tius  himself.  For  when  he  first  consulted  me  in- this  cause,  and 
when  I  informed  him  that  it  was  clear  no  action  could  be  brought 
against  him  from  the  Cornelian  law,  he  instantly  besought  and  ob- 
tested me,  that  I  would  not  rest  his  defence  on  that  ground ;  saying, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his  reputation  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his 
life;  and  that  what  he  sought,  as  an  innocent  man,  was  not  only  to 
be  absolved  from  any  penalty,  but  to  be  acquitted  in  the  opinion  of 
all  his  fellow  citizens. 

<  Hitherto,  then,  I  have  pleaded  tliis  cause  upon  his  plan.  But  my 
client  must  forgive  me,  if  now  I  shall  plead  it  upon  my  own.  For 
I  should  be  wanting  to  myself,  and  to  tl\at  regard  which  my  charac- 
ter and  station  require  me  to  bear  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  if  I  should 
allow  any  person  to  be  judged  of  by  a  law  which  does  not  bind  him. 
You,  Attius,  indeed,  have  toH  us,  that  it  was  a  scandal  and  reproach, 
that  a  Roman  knight  should  be  exempted  from  those  penalties  to 
which  a  senator,  for  corrupting  judges,  is  liable.  But  I  must  tell 
you,  that  it  would  be  a  much  greater  reproach,  in  a  state  that  is  re* 
gulated  by  law,  to  depart  from  the  law..  What  safety  have  any  of 
us  in  our  persons,  what  security  for  our  rights,  if  the  law  shall  be 
set  aside?  By  what  title  do  you,  Q.  Nasn,  sit  in  that  chair,  and 
preside  in  this  judgment?  By  what  right,  T.  Attius,  do  you  accuse, 
or  do  I  defend  ?  Whence  all  the  solemnity  and  pomp  of  judges,  and 
clerks,  and  officers,  of  which  this  house  is  full  ?  Does  not  all  proceed 
from  the  law,  which  regulates  the  whole  departments  of  the  state; 
which,  as  a  common  bond,  holds  its  members  together;  and,  like 
the  soul  within  the  body,  actuates  and  directs  all  the  public  func- 
tions ?*  On  what  ground,  then,  dare  you  speak  lightly  of  the  law, 
or  move  that,  in  a  criminal  trial,  judges  should  advance  one  step 
beyond  what  it  permits  them  to  go?  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
has  found,  that,  as  senators  and  magistrates  enjoy  higher  dignities, 
and  greater  advantages  than  other  members  of  the  state,  the  law 
should  also,  with  regard  to  them,  be  more  strict,  and  the  purity  and 
uncomiptedness  of  their  morals  be  guarded  by  more  severe  sanctions. 

*  AH  Atdus,  rjidignum  esse  factnns,  si  lenator  Jodicio  qaenqnam  circa niTencrit, 
eum  leg;ibui  teneri :  si  Eqiies  Romuios  hoc  idem  fecerit,  earn  non  teneri.  Ut  tibi 
conccdam  hoc  iodignum  esse,  tu  mthi  concedas  necesse  esl  multe^csse  indigD'os,  in  ei 
civitate  qa»  leffibns  contineatur,  discedi  a  le§^biis.  Hoc  nam  vinculum  est  kujus  dig^ 
ailatis  qiiA  fnimiar  in  repnblicA.  Hoc  fondamentum  Kbertatis ;  hie  fons  cquitatis ; 
mens  et  animos,  et  consilium,  et  sententia  dvitatis  posita  est  in  legibus.  Ut  corpora 
nostra  sine  mente,  sic  civitas  sine  lege,  snis  partibus,  ut  nervis  ac  sanguine  b  niembriS| 
mti  mum  potest.  Legum  ministri,  magistratus ;  l^gum  interpretes,  judjces ;  legvm  de. 
oiqne  idcirco  omnes  snmus  senri,  ut  Ubeii  esse  possimns ;  Quid  est,  Q.  Nasa,  cur  tn  ia 
hoc  Jocosedeas?  &a. 
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Hut  if  it  be  your  pleasure  that  this  institution  should  be  altered,  i^ 
you  wish  to  have  the  Cornelian  law^  concerning  bribery,  extender 
to  all  ranks,  then  let  us  join,  not  in  violating  the  law,  but  in  propos 
ing  to  have  this  alteration  made  by  a  new  law.  My  client,  Cluen 
tius,  will  be  the  foremost  in  this  measure,  who  now,  while  the  old 
law  subsists,  rejected  its  defence,  and  required  his  cause  to  be 
pleaded,  as  if  he  had  been  bound  by  it  But,  though  he  would  not 
avail  himself  of  tlie  law,  you  are  bound  in  justice  not  to  stretch  it 
beyond  its  proper  limits.' 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Cicero  on  this  head ;  eloquent  surely, 
and  strong.  As  his  manner  is  diffuse,  I  have  greatly  abridged  it 
from  the  original,  but  have  endeavoured  to  retain  its  force. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  oration^  Cicero  treats  of  the  other  accusa- 
tion that  was  brought  against  Cluentius,  of  having  poisoned  Oppi- 
anicus.  On  this,  it  appears,  his  accusers  themselves  laid  small 
stress;  having  placed  their  chief  hope  in  overwhelming  Cluentius 
with  the  odium  of  bribery  in  the  former  trial ;  and  therefore,  on 
this  part  of  the  cause,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  long.  He  shows  the 
improbability  of  the  whole  tale  which  they  relafed  concerning  this 
pretended  poisoning,  and  makes  it  appear  to'be  altogether  destitute 
of  any  shadow  of  proof. 

Nothing,  therefore,  remains,  but  the  peroration  or  conclusion  or 
the  whole.  In  this,  as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  oration, 
Cicero  is  uncommonly  chaste;  and,  in  the  midst  of  much  waimth 
and  earnestness,  keeps  clear  of  turgid  declamation.  The  peroration 
turns  on  two  points;  the  indignation  which  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Sassia  ought  to  excite,  and  the  compassion  due  to  a  son,  per- 
secuted through  his  whole  life  by  such  a  mother.  He  recapitulates 
the  crimes  of  Sassia ;  her  lewdness,  her  violation  of  every  decorum ; 
her  incestuous  marriages,  her  violence  and  cruelty.  He  {daces,  in 
the  most  odious  light,  the  eagerness  and  fury  which  she  had  shown 
in  the  suit  she  was  carrying  on  against  her  son;  describes  her  jour- 
ney from  Larinum  to  Rome,  with  a  train  of  attendants,  and  a  great 
store  of  money,  that  she  might  employ  every  method  for  circum- 
venting and  oppressing  him  in  this  trial;  while,  m  the  whole 
course  of  her  journey,  she  was  so  detested,  as  to  make  a  solitude 
wherever  she  lodged ;  she  was  shunned  and  avoided  by  all ;  her 
company  and  her  very  looks  were  reckoned  contagious;  the  house 
was  deemed  polluted  which  was  entered  into  by  so  abandoned  a 
woman.*    To  this  he  opposes  the  character  of  Cluentius,  fair,  un- 

*  <  Cum  appropinqiiare  bujus  judicknn  ei  nuntiatam  ett,  confestim  hue  adolavil; 
oe  aut  accasatoribus  dilig^tia,  aut  pecimia  testibus  deesset ;  aut  ne  fone  mater  hoc 
sibi  optatissimum  spectaculam  bujus  sordium  atqne  luctos,  et  tanti  tqualorisi  ainiUeret. 
Jam  Tero  quod  her  Romam  hujui  mulierU  fuisse  exUtimatis  ?  Quod  ego  propter  ticv 
nitatem  Aquinatium  ot  Venafranorum  ez  mnltis  comperi :  quos  concurius  in  his  oppi- 
dis  ?  Quantos  et  ▼irorum  et  mulieram  gemitus  esse  factos  ?  MuliereiD  quandam  Larino, 
atqne  iUam  usque  a  tnari  supero  Roroam  proficisci  cum  magno  comitatu  et  pecuuil , 
quo  faeilitts  circuniTenire  judicio  capitis,  atque  opprimere  filium  posset.  Nemo  erat 
illonim,  poetie  dican,  qnin  expiaodum  fllum  locum  esse  arbitraretur  quacunque  ilia 
iter  fecisset ;  nemoy  qnin  terram  ipsam  ▼iolari,  qu8»  mater  est  oDmium,  vestigib  oon- 
teleratsB  roatris  putaf  et  Itaqpe  nullo  in  oppido  consistendi  ei  potestat  fait ;  aemo  ex 
lot  iMMpitibus  ioTentos  est  qui  non  contagionera  aspcctfis  ftigcret.' 
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9pottiHl,  and  revpeetable.  He  produces  the  testimoiues  of  tbe  nu^ 
pstrates  of  Larinum  in  his  favour,  given  in  the  most  ample  and  ho- 
nourable manner  by  a  public  decree,  and  supported  by  a  great  con* 
course  of  the  most  noted  inhabitants,  who  were  now  present  to 
second  every  thing  that  Cicero  could  sav  in  favour  of  Cluentius. 

^Wherefore,  judges,'  he  concludes,  ^ii  you  abominate  crimes,  stop 
the  triumph  of  this  impious  w<Hnan ;  prevent  this  most  unnatural 
mother  from  rejoicing  m  her  son^s  blood.  If  yon  love  virtue  and 
worth,  relieve  this  unfortunate  man,  who,  for  so  many  years,  baa 
been  exposed  to  most  unjust  reproach  through  the  calumnies  raised 
against  nim  by  Sassia,  Oppianicus,  and  all  their  adherents.  Better 
far  had  it  been  for  him,  to  have  ended  his  days  at  once  by  the  poison 
which  Oppanicus  had  prepared  for  Um,  than  to  have  escaped  those 
snares,  ii  he  must  still  be  oppressed  by  an  odium  whicn  I  have 
shown  to  be  so  unjust  But  in  you  he  trusts,  in  your  clemency,  and 
your  equity,  that  now,  on  a  full  and  &ir  hearing  of  this  cause,  you 
will  restore  him  to  bis  honour ;  you  will  restore  him  to  his  fnends 
and  fellow-citizens,  of  whose  zeal  and  high  estimation  o(  him  you 
nave  seen  such  strdng  proofs ;  and  will  show,  by  your  decision,  that 
though  faction  and  calumny  may  reign  for  a  while  in  popular  meet* 
ings  and  harangues,  m  trial  and  judgment,  regard  is  paid  to  the 
truth  only.' 

I  have  given  only  a  skeleton  of  this  oration  of  Cicero.  What  I 
principally  aimed  at,  was  to  show  his  disposition  and  method ;  his 
arrangement  of  facts,  and  the  conduct  and  force  of  some  of  his  main 
arguments.  But,  in  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  and  of 
the  art  with  which  the  orator  manages  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  original.  .Few  of  Cicero's  orations  contain  a  greater  variehr  oi 
fects  and  alimentations,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  analvze  it  fully. 
But  for  this  reason  I  chose  it,  as  an  excellent  example  of  managing 
at  the  bar,  a  complex  and  intricate  cause,  with  order,  elegance,  and 
force. 


CtUESTIOirS* 


What  was  treated  of  in  the  last  lec- 
ture ?  Much  of  what  was  said  on  that 
head  is  applicable  to  what ;  and  what 
k  the  conseauence  ?  But,  as  all  that  was 
iiaid  in  the  rormer  lecture  must  not  be 
applied  to  it  what  is  of^ importance? 
In  tlie  first  place,  what  is  observed  ?  In 
popular  assembrics,  what  is  the  great 
object,  and  at  what  does  the  orator  aim  ? 
For  accomplishing  this  end,  what  is  in- 
cumbent o^  hun?  At  the  bar,  what  is 
the  great  Gl>ject,  and  there,  what  is  the 
Bpesucer's  busineas;  and  to  what,  conse- 
(Miently,  is  his  eloquence  addressed? 
(if  this  difference,  what  is  observed  ? 
Id  the  second  place, to  whom  doroeak- 
ers  at  the  bar  adidreas  themsetves  ? 


There,  what  have  they  not,  for  employ* 
ing  the  arts  of  speech?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated? In  the  last  place,  what  do 
the  nature  and  management  of  the  sob- 
jects  which  belong  to  the  bar,  require  ? 
How  b  this  difference  illustrated  ?  For 
these  reasons,  what  is  clear;  and  (or 
similar  reasons,  of  what  must  we  be 
ware?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  warn 
young  lawyere  of  this?  What  is  tlie 
first  cause  to  which  this  was  owingi 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  Wlmt, 
coDsequently.  more  than  jurispradence^ 
was  the  study  of  those  who  were  to 
plead  causes  ?  What  does  Cicero  some- 
where say ;  and  even  what  opinkm  pre- 
vailed? There  were  amcni;  the  Roomns 
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what  fl0t  of  meo;  and  what  waa  their 
office?  What  may  we  next  observe? 
Hdw  IB  this  remark  fully  illustrated? 
Hence,  what  coDsequences  followed; 
and  hence,  what  practices,  which  would 
ue reckoned  theatrical  amongua,  were 
common  at  the  Roman  bar?  Wlw^  then, 
would  too  strict  an  imitatkm  of  Cicero's 
manner  of  pleading,  now  be  extremelv 
injudicious?  As  he  may,  however,  stiU 
be  studied  to  finreat  advantage,  in  what 
ou^t  he  to  M  imitated?  By  what 
imitatk>ns  of  him  would  a  pleader  ren- 
der himself  perfectly  ridiculous?  Be- 
ore  descending  to  more  pe  tusular  di- 
rectk)ns  concerning  the  eloquence  of  the 
bar,  of  what  does  our  author  take  no- 
tice? Of  this,  what  is  observed;  and 
why?  Besides  previous  study,  and  a 
proper  stock  of  knowledge  attained, 
what  IS  highly  material  to  thn  success 
of  every  pfeader  ?  How  did  the  ancient 
ilietoricians  regard  this?  What  does 
Cicero  tell  us  on  this  subject?  Whom 
does  he  very  severely  censure;  and 
with  what  does  he  tax  them  ?  To  the 
rjme  purpose,  what  is  done  by  Quinti- 
lian;  ana  wnat  does  he  again  and 
again  recommend  ?  Repeat  the  pas- 
sage. Suppose  an  advocate  to  be  thus 
prepared,  what  is  next  Observed  ? 
What  inference  would  be  altogether 
wrong  ?  Though  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing M  changed,  yet  what  follows? 
From  what  consideration  does  it  ap- 
pear that,  perhaps,  there  is  no  scene 
of  pubUo  speaking,  where  eloquence  is 
more  necessary  tlum  at  the  bar?  What 
does  the  dryness  and  subtilty  of  the 
subjects  generall;^  agitated  at  the  bar. 
require?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 
What  is  no  small  encouragement  to 
eloquence,  at  the  bar?  To  what  is  he 
'eas  exposed  than  some  others?  Why 
is  he  sure  of  coming  forward  according 
to  his  merit  ?  What  may  be  done  for  a 
young  pleader,  by  his  friends?  Why 
will  a  reputation  resting  on  these  assist^ 
cuices^  soon  fall  ?  What  must  be  laid 
do^^p  for  a  first  prineij^le  ?  Why  may 
a  little  olay  to  the  imaginatk>n  be  some- 
times allowed ;  but  how  must  this  liber- 
ty be  taken?  How  is  the  speaker  who 
uses  a  fk)rid  style  and  sparkling  manner 
heard?  Wliat  is  their  effect?  What  is 
ehiefiy  to  be  studied  ?  Of  what  are  the 
gentlemen  of  this  profeauon  oflen  ac- 
cused ;  and  how  are  they  betrayed  in- 
to it  ?  What,  therefore,  cannot  be  too 


much  recommended  to  tnose  who  are 
beginninff  to  practice  at  the  bar?  To 
what  ha£it  should  they  form  them- 
selves? If  this  habit  be  once  acmiired, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Where- 
as^ what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
sufficing  a  k)ose  and  negli^t  style  to 


become  &miliar?  What  is  a  capital 
property  in  speaking  at  the  bar ;  and 
in  what  two  thingn^  chiefly,  should  it 
be  shown  ?  What  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence in  every  sort  of  oration;  sind 
where  is  this  indispensable?  In  what, 
therefore,  cannot  too  much  pains  be 
taken ;  and  why  ?  With  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  narration  and  argument, 
what  only,  at  present,  is  observed? 
Why  JB  this  remark  made  ?  'Whereas^ 
hy  cutting  off  all  superfluous  circunv- 
stances  in  his  recital,  what  efiect  does 
he  produce  ?  Why  should  a  more  diP 
fuse  manner  in  aigumentation  be  used 
at  the  bar,  than  on  some  other  occa- 
sions? 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the 
arguments  employed  by  his  adversary, 
wmr  should  he  not  do  them  injustke  i 
Whereas,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
stating  them  with  accuracy  and  can- 
dour ?  In  this  case,  what  are  they  natu- 
rally led  to  think?  To  what  k  the 
judge  thereby  inclined ;  and  what  re- 
manc  follows?  When  may  wit  be  of 
service  at  the  bar?  Though  the  repu- 
tation of  wit  be  dazzling  to  a  young 
pleader,  yet  why  should  he  not  rest  Jiis 
strength  upon  this  talent  ?  In  pleading 
a  cause,  what  is  always  of  use  ?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  As  an  advo- 
cate personates  his  client,  and  stands  in 
hb  place,  what  is  verv  improper,  and 
has  a  bad  effect;  and  what  follows? 
At  the  same  time,  of  what  must  he 
beware;  why;  and  what  must  never 
be  forgotten?  What  is  scarcely  possible? 
How  IS  this  illustrated  ?  How  must  tins 
opinion  of  honour  and  probity,  ther» 
fore,  be  preserved?  Though,  perhaps, 
the  nature  of  the  profession  may  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  carry  this  delicacy  to 
its  utmost  length,  yet  what  follows? 
Embarking  in  what  causes  will  he  al- 
ways decline ;  and  when  he  supports  a 
doubtful  one,  what  course  will  he  pur- 
sue? In  what  manner  does  our  author 
propose  further  to  illustrate  tliis  sub- 
ject? What  oration  has  our  author 
chosen ;  and  why?  What  is  the  subject 
of  the  oratkm?  Of  the  intruductsca 
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fvhat  ie  blxier^ed  ?  H<«w  does  h  h^nn ; 
and  wliat  were  these  two  parts  ?  What 
does  Cicero  propose?  On  what  docs  ne 
make  severed  proper  observations ;  and 
w  hat  does  he  acknowledge  ?  Begging 
a  patient  and  attentive  hearii^,  <? 
u  hat  does  he  aasure  the  judges?  What 
feigns  throughout  this  introduction? 
\Vliat  circumstances  naturally  raised 
■trong  prej  udices  against  Cicero's  cUent? 
What  wafiL  therefore,  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  bv  the  orator ;  and  in  what  man- 
ner? What  rendered  this  plan  proper? 
In  executing  his  plan,  what  ooes  he 
do?  What  evidence  have  we  of  the 
abandoned  character  of  Sassia,  the 
Diothcr  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Meii'^ 
nus?  When  Oppianicus  himself  made 
his  addresses  to  her,  on  what  ground 
did  she  object  to  him  ?  Upon  the  remo- 
val of  this  objection,  what  followed? 
How  are  tlxese  flagrant  deeds  painted 
by  Cicero?  As  Cluentius  could  no 
longer  live  on  terms  with  Sassia,  what 
followed?  What  does  Cicero  say  of 
(>ppianicus  ?  Repeat,  fully,  the  history 
or  the  trial.  Of  both  these  Prefudicioj 
what  is  observed;  and  what  was  a  na- 
tural consequence?  What  was  pecu- 
liar to  tins  prosecution  ?  By  what  argu- 
ment does  Cicero  defend  his  client 
afirainst  this  heavy  charge  of  the 
CHmen  corrupti  Jvdicii?  What  is 
the  eilect  of  these  plausible  facts  and 
reasonings?  What  difficult  part  of  the 
orator's  business  still  remained?  To  all 
these  decisions,  how  does  Cicero  reply; 
and  what  does  he  show  ?  At  length. 
Cicero  comes  to  reason  of  what ;  ana 
of  what  does  he  take  advantage  ? 
Why  does  our  author  introduce  the 


(bllowuig  passage?  Repeat  it  In  iIm 
latter  part  of  the  oraUon,  of  what  does 
Ck^ero  treat?  Of  this,  what  is  observed? 
What  does  Cicero  here  show  ?  Of  the 
peroratkxi  what  k  obnerved ;  and  on 
what  two  points  does  it  turn?  With  re- 
gard to  Saasia,  what  does  Cicero  do? 
To  the  character  of  Sassia.  what  dooi 
he  oppose ;  and  what  does  be  produce? 
With  what  remarks  does  he  conclude? 
In  this  skeleton,  what  was  principally 
aimed  at  ?  In  order  to  have  a  full  view 
of  it,  to  what  must  recourse  be  had ; 
and  why? 
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ELOQUENCE  OP  THE  PULPIT. 

Before  treating  of  the  structure  and  component  parts  of  a  regu* 
lar  oration,  I  purposed  making  some  observations  on  the  peculiar 
strain,  the  distinguishing  characters,  of  each  of  the  three  great  ktficts 
of  public  speaking.  1  have  ah^ady  treated  of  the  eloquence  of  po- 
pular assemblies,  and  of  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.  The  subject  wmch 
remains  for  this  lecture  is,  the  strain  and  spirit  of  that  eloquence 
which  is  suited  to  the  pulpit 

Let  us  begin  with  considering  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
wUch  belong  to  this  field  of  public  speaking.  The  pulpit  has  plain- 
ly'several  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.    The  dignity  and  impor- 
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Unee  of  its  sabjects  must  be  acknowledged  superior  to  any  other. 
They  are  such  as  ought  to  interest  every  one,  and  can  be  brought 
home  to  every  man's  heart ;  and  such  as  admit,  at  the  same  time, 
both  the  highest  embellishment  in  describing,  and  the  greatest  ve 
hemenee  and  warmth  in  enforcing  them.  The  preacher  has  also 
great  advantages  in  treating  his  subjects.  He  speaks  not  to  one  or 
a  few  judges,  but  to  a  large  assembly.  He  is  secure  from  all  inter- 
ruption. He  is  obliged  to  no  replies,  or  extemporaneous  efforts. 
He  chooses  his  theme  at  leisure ;  and  comes  to  the  public  with  all 
the  assistance  which  the  most  accurate  premeditation  can  give  him. 
Bat,  together  with  these  advantages,  there  are  also  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties that  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  The  preacher, 
it  is  true,  has  no  trouble  in  contending  with  an  adversary ;  but  then, 
debate  and  contention  enliven  genius  and  procure  attention.  The 
pulpit  orator  is,  perhaps,  in  too  quiet  possession  of  his  field.  His 
subjects  of  discourse  are,  in  themselves,  noble  and  important;  but 
diey  are  subjects  trite  and  familiar.  They  have,  for  ages,  employed 
so  many  speakers,  and  so  many  pens ;  the  public  ear  is  so  much  ac- 
customed to  them,  that  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  power 
of  genius  to  fix  attention.  Nothing  within  the  reach  of  art  is  more 
difficult,  than  to  bestow,  on  what  is  common,  the  grace  of  no- 
velty. No  sort  of  composition  whatever  is  such  a  trial  of  skill,  as 
where  the  merit  of  it  lies  wholly  in  the  execution ;  not  in  giving 
any  information  that  is  new,  not  in  convincing  men  of  what  they 
did  not  believe;  but  in  dressing  truths  which  they  knew,  and 
of  which  they  were  before  convinced,  in  such  colours  as  may 
most  forcibly  afiect  their  imagination  and  heart*  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, too,  that  the  subject  of  the  preacher  generally  confines 
him  to  abstract  qualities,  to  virtues  and  vices;  whereas,  that  of 
other  popular  speakers  leads  them  to  treat  of  persons ;  which  is  a 
subject  that  commonly  interests  the  hearers  more,  and  takes  faster 
hold  of  the  imagination.  The  preacher's  business  is  solely  to  make 
you  detest  the  crime;  the  pleader's,  to  make  you  detest  the  crimi- 
nal.   He  describes  a  living  person ;  and  with  more  facility  rouse^ 

*  What  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  coincides  very  much  with  the  obsenraiions 
made  by  the  famous  M.  Bruy^re,  in  his  Mcsurs  de  Siidtf  when  he  is  comparing  the 
doqvence  of  the  pulpit  to  that  of  the  bar.  <  L'eloquence  de  la  chaire,  en  ce  qai  j 
entre  d*hamaln,  &  du  talent  de  rorateur,  est  cach6e,  connue  de  peu  de  peisonnes, « 
d*une  difficile  execution.  H  faut  marcher  par  des  chemins  battus,  dire  ce  qui  a  6^ 
dit,  &  ce  qui  Ton  pr^oit  que  tous  alle«  dire :  les  matieres  sont  grandes,  mais  us^es  h 
triviales ;  les  principes  surs,  mais  dont  les  aoditenrs  penetrent  les  conclusions  d'une 
•eole  TOO !  U  y  entre  des  sujets  qui  sont  sublimes,  m^s  qui  peut  traiter  le  sublime'— 
Le  PrMicateor  n'est  point  sootenu  comme  Tavocat  par  des  faits  tonjours  nouyeaaXi 
par  de  diiferens  eren^mens,  par  des  aventnres  inouies  ;  il  ne  sVxerce  point  sur  let" 
questions  dootenses ;  il  ne  fkit  point  valolr  les  violentes  conjectures,  &  les  preaomptions; 
iootes  choses,  neanmoins,  qui  ^event  le  genie,  lui  donnent  de  la  force,  h,  de  Titendue, 
Il  qai  contraign'jnt  bien  moins  r^loquence,  qu'elles  ne  le  fixent,  &  le  dirigent,  D  doit 
an  contraire,  tirer  son  discours  d*une  source  commune,  h  ou  tout  le  monde  puise ;  b 
s*il  t'^arte  de  ces  lieuz  commnns  il  B*e8t  plus  populaire ;  11  est  abktrait  ou  d6clamafeuT.* 
The  inference  which  he  draws  from  these  reflections  is  very  jost:  *il  est  plus  ais6  dt 
prdeher  que  de  plaider ;  mais  plus  difficile  de  bien  pr6cher  que  de  bien  plaider.'  1««8 
Caract^res,  ou  Mmurs  de  ce  Si^e,  p.  fO\. 
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your  mdigaation.  From  these  causes,  it  eomes  tc  pass,  that  though 
we  have  a  great  number  of  moderately  good  preachers,  we  have, 
however,  so  few  that  are  singularly  eminent.  We  are  still  far  froir 
perfection  in  the  art  of  pleaching;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  things^ 
in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  excel.*  The  object,  however,  is  no* 
ble*  and  worthy,  upon  many  accounts,  of  beins  pursued  with  sKal. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  some,  that  preaching  b  no  proper  sub* 
ject  of  the  art  of  eloquence.  This,  it  may  be  said,  belongs  only 
to  human  studies  and  inventions:  but  the  truths  of  religion,  with 
the  greater  simplicity,  and  the  less  mixture  of  art  they  are  set 
forth,  are  likely  to  prove  the  more  successful.  This  objection  would 
have  weight,  if  eloquence  were  as  the  persons  who  make  such 
an  objection  commonly  take  it  to  be,  an  ostentatious  and  dec^t- 
ful  art,  the  study  of  words  and  of  plausibility,  only  calculated  to 
please,  and  to  tickle  the  ear.  But  against  this  idea  of  eloquence 
I  have  all  along  guarded.  True  eloquence  is  the  art  of  jdacing 
truth  in  the  most  advantageous  light  for  conviction  and  persuasion. 
This  is  what  every  good  man  who  preaches  the  goq[)el  not  osAy 
may,  but  ought  to  have  at  heart  It  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  success  of  his  ministry ;  and  were  it  needful,  as  assuredly 
it  is  not,  to  reason  any  farther  on  this  head,  we  might  refer  to  the 
discourses  of  the  prophets  and  Apostles,  as  models  of  the  most  sublime 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  adapted  both  to  the  imagination  and  the 
passions  of  men. 

An  essential  requisite,  in  order  to  preach  well,  is,  to  have  a  just, 
and  at  the  same  time,a  fixed  and  Iiabitual  view  of  the  end  of  preach* 
ing.  For  in  no  art  can  any  man  execute  well,  who  has  not  a 
just  idea  of  the  end  and  object  of  that  art  The  end  of  all  preach* 
ing  is,  to  persuade  men  to  become  good.  Every  sermon,  there* 
fore,  should  be  a  persuasive  oration.  Not  but  that  the  preacher  is 
to  instruct  and  to  teach,  to  reason  and  argue.  All  pers'iaston,  as  I 
showed  formerly,  is  to  be  founded  on  conviction.  The  understand* 
ing  must  always  be  applied  to  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  on  tl^  heart:  and  he  who  would  work  on  men's 
passions,  or  influence  their  practice,  without  first  giving  them  just 
principles,  and  enlightening  their  minds,  is  no  better  than  a  mere 
declaimer.  He  may  raise  transient  emotions,  or  kindle  a  passing 
ardour,  but  can  produce  no  solid  or  lasting  effect  At  the  same  time. 


*  What  I  MjT  here,  aod  in  other  pasiagei,  of  oar  ht\xk%  far  from  perfisetkni  la  dw 
art  of  preaching,  and  of  there  being  few  who  are  f  ingularljr  eminent  in  it,  is  to  be  al- 
ways understood  as  referring  to  an  ideal  riew  of  the  perfection  of  this  art,  which  none 
periiaps,  since  the  dajrs  of  the  AposUes,  ever  did,  or  erer  will  reach.  But  in  that  de- 
gree of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  which  promotes,  in  a  considerable  mcaaure,  die 
great  end  of  edification,  and  gives  a  just  titae  to  high  reputation  and  esteem,  there  are 
many  who  hold  a  very  honourable  rank.  I  agree  entirely  in  opniion  with  a  candid 
|udge  (Dr.  Campbell,  on  Rhetoric,  b.  i.  ch.  10.)  who  observes,  that  considering  how  rare 
the  talent  of  eloquence  is  among  men,  and  considering  all  the  disadvantagra  onder 
which  preac^«(rs  labour,  particuUurly  from  the  frequency  of  this  exerciae,  joined  with 
the  other  duties  of  their  office,  to  which  fixed  pastors  are  obliged,  there  is  more  reason 
to  wiinder  that  we  hear  so  many  instructive,  and  even  eloquent  sermons,  than  that  w« 
hear  BO  few. 
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t  miist  be  rememberecU  tk&t  all  the  pretcberfs  ingtructions  are  to 
lie  of  the  practical  kind»  and  that  persuasion  must  ever  be  his  ulti- 
mate object  It  is  not  to  discuss  some  abstruse  point,  that  he  as- 
cends the  pulpit;  it  is  not  to  illustrate  some  metaphysical  truth,  or 
to  inform  men  of  something  which  they  never  heard  before;  but  it 
is  to  make  them  better  men ;  it  is  to  give  them,  at  once,  clear  .vie^» 
and  persuaaiTe  impressions  of  religious  truth.  The  eloquence  ot 
the  puipit,then,  must  be  popular  eloquence.  One  of  the  first  quali- 
ties of  preaching  is  to  be  popular;  not  in  the  sense  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  humours  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  (which  tends  only 
to  make  a  preacher  contemptible,)  but,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  calculated  to  make  impression  on  the  people;  to  strike  and 
to  seize  their  hearts.  I  scruple  not  therefore  to  assert,  that  the  ab- 
stract and  philosophical  manner  of  preaching,  however  it  may  have 
sometimes  been  admired,  is  formed  upon  a  very  faulty  idea,  and 
deviates  widely  from  the  just  plan  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Rational, 
indeed,  a  preacher  ought  always  to  be;  he  must  give  his  audience 
clear  ideas  on  every  subject,  and  entertain  them  with  sense,  not 
ivith  sound :  but  to  be  an  accurate  reasoner  will  be  small  praise,  it 
he  be  not  a  persuasive  speaker  also. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  prqier  idea  of  a  sermon,  a  persuasive  oration, 
one  very  material  consequence  follows,  that  the  preacher  himself, 
in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  a  good  man.  In  a  preceding  lec- 
ture I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  on  no  subject  can  any  man  be  tru- 
ly eloquent,  who  does  not  utter  the  '^  verse  voces  ab  imo  pectore,'' 
who  does  not  speak  the  language  of  his  own  conviction  and  his  own 
feelings.  If  this  holds,  as  in  my  opinion  it  does,  in  other  kinds  of 
public  speaking,  it  certainly  holds  in  the  highest  degree  in  preach 
ing.  There,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  speaker  firm- 
ly bdieve  both  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  those  principles 
which  he  inculcates  on  others;  and,  not  only  that  he  believe  them 
speculatively,  but  have  a  lively  and  serious  feeling  of  them.  This 
will  always  give  an  earnestness  and  strength,  a  fervour  of  piety  to 
his  exhortations,  superior  in  its  effects  to  all  the  arts  of  studied  elo- 
quence ;  and,  without  it,  the  assistance  of  art  will  seldom  be  able  to 
eonceal  the  mere  deelaimer.  A  spirit  of  true  piety  would  prove  the 
most  effectual  guard  againt  those  errors  which  preachers  are  apt  to 
commit.  It  would  make  their  discourses  solid,  cogent,  and  useful ; 
it  would  prevent  those  frivolous  and  ostentatious  harangues,  which 
bave  no  other  aim  than  merely  to  make  a  parade  of  speech,  or  amuse 
an  audience;  and  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  attaining  that  pitch  of 
habitual  piety  and  goodness,  which  the  perfection  of  pulpit  eloquence 
would  require,  and  of  uniting  it  with  that  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  those  other  talents  which  are  requisite  for  excelling 
in  the  pulpit,  is  one  of  the  great  causes  why  so  few  arrive  at  very 
high  eminence  in  this  sphere. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  eloquence  suited  to  the  pulpit,  as 
distinguished  from,  the  other  kinds  of  public  speaking,  appear  to  me 
to  be  Oiese  two,  gravity  and  warmth.  The  serious  nature  of  the  sub* 
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jects  belonging  to  the  pulpit,  requires  gravity ;  their  importanee 
to  mankiQcly  requires  warmth.  It  is  far  from  being  either  easy  or '' 
common  to  unite  these  characters  of  eloquence.  The  graye^  when  it 
IS  predominant,  is  apt  to  run  into  a  dull  uniform  solemnity.  The 
waim,  when  it  wants  gravity,  borders  on  the  theatrical  and  light. 
The  union  of  the  two  must  be  studied  by  all  preachers  as  of  the  ut- 
most consequence,  both  in  the  composition  of  their  discourses,  and 
«n  their  manner  of  delivery.  Gravity  and  warmth  united^  form  that 
character  of  preaching  which  the  French  call  Ondion;  the  affect- 
ing, penetrating,  interesting  manner,  flowing  from  a  strong  sensibi- 
lity of  heart  in  the  preacher  to  the  importance  of  those  trutiis  which 
he  delivers,  and  an  earnest  desire  that  they  may  make  full  impres- 
sion on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

Next  to  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  object  of  pulpit  eloquence^ 
the  point  of  greatest  importance  to  a  preacher,  is  a  proper  choiee  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  preaches.  To  give  rules  for  the  choice  of 
subjects  for  sermons,  belongs  to  the  theological  more  than  to  the 
rhetorical  chair;  only  in  general,  they  should  be  such  as  appear  to 
the  preacher  to  be  the  most  useful,  and  the  best  accommodated  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  audience.  No  man  can  be  called  eloquent^ 
who  speaks  to  an  assembly  on  subjects,  or  in  a  strain,  which  none 
or  few  of  them  comprehend.  The  unmeaning  applause  which  the 
ignorant  give  to  what  is  above  their  capacity,  common  sense  and 
common  probity  must  teach  every  man  to  despise.  Usefulness  and 
true  eloquence  always  go  together;  and  no  man  can  long  be  reput- 
ed a  good  preacher,  who  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  an  useful  one. 

The  rules  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  diSerent  parts  of  » 
sermon,  the  introduction,  division,  argumentative,  and  pathetic 
parts,  I  reserve,  till  I  come  to  treat  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  iD 
general ;  but  some  rules  and  observations,  which  respect  a  sermon 
as  a  particular  species  of  composition,  I  shall  now  give,  and  I  hope 
they  may  be  of  some  use. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention  is,  to  attend  to  the  unliy  of  a  ser- 
mon. Unity  indeed  is  of  great  consequence  in  every  composition; 
but  in  other  discourses,  where  the  choice  and  direction  of  the  sub* 
ject  are  not  left  to  the  speaker,  it  may  be  less  in  his  power  to  pre- 
serve it  In  a  sermon,  it  must  be  always  the  preacher's  own  ftult 
if  he  transgress  it  What  I  mean  by  unity  is,  that  there  should  be 
some  one  main  point  to  which  the  whole  strain  of  the  sermon  should 
refer.  It  must  not  be  a  bundle  of  different  subjects  strung  together, 
but  one  subject  must  predominate  throughout  This  ruk  is  fou^d^ 
ed  on  what  we  call  experience,  that  the  mind  can  fully  attend  only 
to  one  Capital  object  at  a  time.  By  dividing,  you  always  weaken 
the  impression.  Now  this  unity,  without  which  no  sermon  can  ei- 
ther have  much  beauty,  or  much  force,  does  not  require  that  theiti 
should  be  no  divisions  or  separate  heads  in  the  discourse,  or  that 
one  single  thought  only  should  be,  again  and  again,  turned  up  to 
the  hearers  in  d'  Terent  lights.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  in  so  nar- 
row a  sense:  i'  admits  ot  seme  variety;  it  admits  of  under  o^rts 
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and  appendages,  provided  always  that  sc  much  union  and  connexion 
be  preserved)  as  lo  make  the  whole  concnr  in  some  one  impression 
upon  the  mind.  I  may  employ,  for  instance,  several  different  ai^i»- 
ments  to  enforce  the  love  of  God }  I  may  also  inquire,  perhaps^, 
into  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  this  virtue;  still  one  great  object  \^ 
presented  to  the  mind :  but  if,  because  my  text  says,  *  He  that  loveth 
Ood  must  love  his  brother  also,'  I  should,  therefore,  mingle  in  one 
discourse,  arguments  for  the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  I  should  offend  unpardonably  against  unity,  and  leave  a 
very  loose  and  confused  impression  on  the  hearers'  minds. 

In  the  second  place,  sermons  are  always  the  more  striking,  and 
commonly  the  more  useful,  the  more  precise  and  particular  the  sub- 
ject of  them  is.  This  follows,  in  a  great  measure,  from  what  I  was 
just  now  illustrating.  Though  a  general  subject  is  capable  of  being 
conducted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  unity,  yet  that  unity  can 
never  be  so  complete  as  in  a  particular  one.  The  impression  made 
must  always  be  more  undeterminate;  and  the  instruction  conveyed, 
will  commonly,  too,  be  less  direct  and  convincing.  General  sub- 
jects, indeed,  such  as  the  excellency  of  the  pleasures  of  religion, 
are  often  chosen  by  young  preachers,  as  the  most  showy,  and  the 
easiest  to  be  handled ;  and,  doubtless,  general  views  of  religion  are 
not  to  be  neglected,  as  on  several  occasions  they  have  great  propri* 
ety.  fiut  these  are  not  the  subjects  most  favourable  for  producing 
the  high  effects  of  preaching.  They  fall  in  almost  unavoidably  with 
the  beaten  track  of  commoa*place  thought.  Attention  is  much 
more  commanded  by  seizing  some  particular  view  of  a  great  subject^ 
some  single  interesting  topic,  and  directing  to  that  point  the  whole 
force  of  argument  and  eloquence.  To  recommend  some  one  grace 
or  virtue,  or  to  inveigh  against  a  particular  vice,  furnishes  a  subject 
not  deficient  in  unity  or  precision;  but  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
that  virtue  or  vice  as  assuming  a  particular  aspect,  and  consider  it 
as  it  appears  in  certain  characters,  or  affects  certain  situations  in 
life,  the  subject  becomes  still  more  interesting.  The  execution  is« 
I  admit,  more  difficulty  but  the  merit  and  the  effect  are  higher. 

In  the  third  place,  never  study  fo  say  all  that  can  be  said  upon  a 
subject ;  no  error  is  greater  than  this.  Select  the  most  useful,  the 
most  striking,  and  persuasive  topics, which  the  text  suggests,  and 
rest  the  discourse  upon  these.  If  the  doctrines  which  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  preach  were  altogether  new  to  th^r  hearers,  it  might  be 
requisite  for  them  to  be  exceedingly  full  on  every  particnlar,  lest 
there  should  be  any  hazard  of  their  not  affi>rding  complete  informa* 
tion.  But  it  is  much  less  for  the  sake  of  information  than  of  per 
suasion,  that  discourses  are  delivered  from  the  pulpit;  and  nothing 
is  more  opposite  to  persuasion,  than  an  unnecessary  and  tedious  fuW 
ness.  There  are  always  some  things  which  the  preacher  may  sup- 
pose to  be  known,  and  some  things  which  he  may  oniy  slightly 
touch.  If  he  seek  to  omit  nothing  which  his  subject  suggests,  it  will 
unavoidably  happen  that  he  will  encumber  it,  and  weaken  its  force. 

In  studying  a  sermon,  he  ouriit  to  place  himself  in  tho  situation 
2Z 
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of  a  serious  hearet.  Let  him  suppose  the  subject  addressed  to  him* 
self:  let  him  consider  what  views  of  it  would  strike  him  most;  what 
arguments  would  be  most  likely  to  persuade  him;  what  parts  of  it 
would  dwell  most  upon  his  mind.  Let  these  be  employed  as  his 
pnncipal  materials;  and  in  these,  it  is  most  likely  his  genius  will 
exert  itself  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  spinning  and  wire-draw- 
ing mode,  which  is  not  uncommon  among  preachers,  enervates  tlie 
noblest  truths.  It  may  indeed  be  a  consequence  of  observing  tlie 
rule  which  I  am  now  giving,  that  fewer  sermons  will  be  preached 
upon  one  text  than  is  sometimes  done ;  but  this  will,  in  my  opinion, 
be  attended  with  no  disadvantage.  I  know  no  benefit  that  arises 
from  introducing  a  whole  system  of  religious  truth  under  every  text 
The  simplest  and  most  natural  method  by  far,  is  to  choose  that 
view  of  a  subject  to  which  the  text  principally  leads,  and  to  dwell 
no  longer  on  the  text,  than  is  sufficient  for  discussing  the  subject  in 
that  view,  which  can  commonly  be  done,  witii  sufficient  profound* 
ness  and  distinctness  in  one  or  a  £e\f  discourses :  for  it  is  a  very  false 
notion  to  imagine,  that  they  always  preach  the  most  profoundly,  or 
go  the  deepest  into  a  subject,  who  dwell  on  it  the  longest  On  the 
contrary,  that  tedious  circuit  which  some  are  ready  to  take  in  all 
their  illustrations,  is  very  frequently  owing,  either  to  their  want  of 
discernment  for  perceiving  what  is  most  important  in  the  subject,  or 
to  their  want  of  ability  for  placing  it  in  the  most  proper  point  of  view. 

In  the  fourth  place,  study,  above  all  things,  to  render  your  in* 
structions  interesting  to  the  hearers.  This  is  the  great  trial  and 
mark  of  true  genius  for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit ;  for  nothing  is 
so  fatal  to  success  in  preaching,  as  a  dry  manner.  A  dry  sermon 
can  never  be  a  good  one.  In  order  to  preach  in  an  interesting 
manner,  much  will  depend  upon  the  delivery  of  a  discourse;  for 
the  manner  in  which  a  man  speaks,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
for  affecting  his  audience,  but  much  will  also  depend  on  the  com- 
position of  the  discourse.  Correct  language,  and  elegant  description, 
are  but  the  secondary  instruments  of  preaching  in  an  interesting 
manner.  The  great  secret  lies  in  bringing  home  all  that  is  spoken 
to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  so  as  to  make  every  man  think  that  the 
preacher  is  addressing  him  in  particular.  For  this  end,  let  him 
avoid  all  intricate  reasonings;  avoid  expressing  himself  in  general 
speculative  propositions,  or  laying  down  practical  truths  in  an  ab- 
stract metaphysical  manner.  As  much  as  possible,  the  discourse 
ought  to  be  carried  on  in  the  strain  of  direct  address  to  the  au- 
dience ;  not  in  the  strain  of  one  writing  an  essay,  but  of  one  speak- 
ing to  a  multitude,  and  studying  to  mix  what  is  called  application, 
or  what  has  an  immediate  reference  to  practice,  with  the  doctrinal 
and  didactic  parts  of  the  sermon. 

It  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  keep  always  in  view  the  different 
ages,  characters,  and  conditions  of  men,  and  to  accommodate  direc- 
tions and  exhortations  to  these  different  classes  of  hearers.  When- 
ever you  bring  forth  what  a  man  feels  to  touch  his  own  character, 
or  to  suit  his  own  circumstances,  you  are  stue  of  interesting  him. 
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No  study  is  more  necessary  for  this  purpose,  than  the  atudy  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  human  heart  To  be  able  to  unfold  the  heart,  and 
to  discover  a  man  to  himself,  in  a  light  in  which  he  never  saw  his 
own  character  before,  produces  a  wonderful  effect  As  long  as  tlu« 
preacher  hovers  in  a  cloud  of  general  observations,  and  descends 
not  to  trace  the  particular  lines  and  features  of  manners,  the  audi* 
ence  are  apt  to  think  themselves  unconcerned  in  the  description. 
It  is  the  striking  accuracy  of  the  moral  characters  that  gives  the 
chief  power  and  effect  to  a  preacher's  discourse.  Hence,  examples 
founded  on  historical  facts,  and  drawn  from  real  life,  of  which  kind 
the  scriptures  afford  many,  always,  when  they  are  well  chtfsen,  com- 
mand high  attention.  No  favourable  opportunity  of  introducing  these 
should  be  omitted.  They  correct,  in  some  degree,  that  disadvan- 
tage  to  which  I  before  observed  preaching  is  subject,  of  being  con* 
fined  to  treat  of  qualities  in  the  abstract,  not  of  persons,  and  place 
the  weisht  and  reality  of  religious  truths  in  the  most  convincing 
light  rerhaps  the  most  beautiful,  and  among  the  most  useful  ser- 
mons of  any,  though,  indeed,  the  most  difficult  in  composition,  are 
such  as  are  wholly  characteristical,  or  founded  on  the  illustration  of 
some  peculiar  character,  or  remarkable  piece  of  history,  in  the  sa« 
cred  writings ;  by  perusing  which,  one  can  trace, and  lay  open,  some 
of  the  most  secret  windings  of  man's  heart  Other  topics  of  preach- 
ing have  been  much  beaten ;  but  this  is  a  field,  which,  wide  in  it- 
^If,  has  hitherto  been  little  explored  by  the  composers  of  sermons, 
and  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  being  curious,  new,  and  highlji 
useful.  Bishop  Butler's  sermon  on  the  Character  of  Balaanij  will 
give  an  idea  of  that  sort  of  preaching  which  I  have  in  my  eye. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  let  me  add  a  caution  against  taking  the 
model  of  preaching  from  particular  fashions  that  chance  to  have  the 
vogue.  These  are  torrents  that  swell  to-day,  and  will  have  spent 
themselves  by  to-morrow.  Sometimes  it  is  the  taste  of  poetical 
preaching,  sometimes  of  philosophical,  that  has  the  fashion  on  its 
side ;  at  one  time  it  must  be  all  pathetic,  at  another  all  argumentative, 
according  as  some  celebrated  preacher  has  set  the  example.  Each 
of  these  modes,  in  the  extreme,  is  very  faulty ;  and  he  who  con- 
forms himself  to  any  of  them,  will  both  cramp  genius,  and  corrupt 
it  It  is  the  universal  taste  of  mankind  which  is  subject  to  no  such 
changing  modes,  that  alone  is  entitled  to  possess  any  authority  i^ 
and  this  will  never  give  its  sanction  to  any  strain  of  preaching, 
but  what  is  founded  on  human  nature,  connected  with  usefulness, 
adapted  to  tlie  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  as  a  serious,  persuasive  ora- 
tion, delivered  to  a  multitude,  in  order  to  make  them  better  men. 
Let  a  preacher  form  himself  upon  this  standard,  and  keep  it  close  in 
his  eye,  and  he  will  be  in  a  much  surer  road  to  reputation,  and  suc- 
cess at  last,  than  by  a  servile  compliance  with  any  popular  taste  or 
transient  humoiir  of  his  heaiers.  Truth  and  good  sense  are  firm, 
and  will  establish  themselves ;  mode  and  humour  are  feeble  and 
fluctuating.  Let  him  never  follow,  implicitly,  any  one  example ; 
or  become  a  servile  imitator  of  any  preacher,  however  much  admir- 
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ed.  From  various  examples  he  may  pick  up  much  for  his  improve- 
ment :  some  he  may  prefer  to  the  rest ;  but  the  servility  of  imita- 
tion extinguishes  all  genius,  or  rather  is  a  proof  of  the  entire  want 
of  genius. 

With  respect  to  style,  that  which  the  pulpit  requires,  must  cer* 
tainly,  in  the  first  place,  be  very  perspicuous.  As  discourses  spo- 
ken there,  arc  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  all  sorts  of  hearer*, 
plainness  and  simplicity  should  reign  in  them.  All  unusual,  swoln, 
or  high-sounding  words,  should  be  avoided ;  especially  all  words 
that  are  merely  poetical,  or  merely  philosophical.  ,  Young  preach- 
ers are  apt  to  be  caught  with  the  glare  of  these ;  and  in  young  com- 
posers the  error  may  be  extusable :  but  they  may  be  assured  that  it 
is  an  error,  and  proceeds  from  their  not  having  yet  acquired  a  cor- 
rect taste.  Dignity  of  expression,  indeed,  the  pulpit  requires  in  a* 
high  degree;  nothing  that  is  mean  or  grovelling,  no  low  or  vulgar 
phrases, ought,  on  any  account,  to  be  admitted.  But  this  dignity  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  simplicity.  The  words  employed  may 
be  all  plain  words,  easily  understood,  and  in  common  use ;  and  yet 
the  style  may  be  abundantly  dignified,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
lively  and  animated ;  for  a  lively  and  animated  style  is  extremely 
suited  to  the  pulpit  The  earnestness  which  a  preacher  ought  to  feel, 
and  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  his  subject!^ justify,  and  often 
require,  warm  and  glowing  expressions.  He  not  only  may  employ 
metaphors  and  comparisons,  but, on  proper  occasions,  may  apostro- 
phise the  saint  or  the  sinner;  may  personify  inanimate  objects, 
break  out  into  bold  exclamations,  and,  in  general,  has  the  command 
of  the  most  passionate  figures  of  speech.  But  on  this  subject,  of 
the  proper  use  and  management  of  figures,  I  have  insisted  so  fully 
in  former  lectures,  that  I  have  no  occasion  now  to  give  pmrticular 
directions;  unless  it  be  only  to  recall  to  mind  that  most  capital  rule, 
never  to  employ  strong  figures,  or  a  pathetic  style,  except  in  cases 
where  the  subject  leads  to  them,  and  where  the  speaker  is  impelled 
to  the  use  of  them  by  native  unaffected  warmth. 

The  language  of  sacred  scripture,  properly  employed,  is  a  greal 
ornament  to  sermons.  It  may  be  employed,  either  in  the  way  of 
quotation,  or  allusion.  Direct  quotations,  brought  from  scripture, 
in  order  to  support  what  the  preacher  inculcates,  both  give  authority 
to  his  doctrine,  and  render  his  discourse  more  solemn  and  venera- 
ble. Allusions  to  remarkable  passages,  or  expressions  of  scripture, 
when  introduced  with  propriety,  have  generally  a  pleasing  effect. 
They  afford  the  preacher  a  fund  of  metaphorical  expression,  which 
no  other  composition  enjoys,  and  by  means  of  which  he  can  vary 
and  enliven  his  style.  But  he  must  take  care  that  all  such  allusions 
bckjiatural  and  easy;  for  if  they  seem  forced,  they  approach  to  the 
nature  of  conceits.* 

*  Bttbop  Sherlock,  when  ihowing  that  the  Tiews  of  reosoa  have  been  enlargned, 
and  the  principles  of  natural  religion  illustrated,  by  the  discoveries  of  Christianitv, 
Rttacks  unbelievers  f )r  the  abuse  fhey  make  of  these  advantages,  in  the  followinf 
uiaaiuer:  ^Whatar^orn  do  we  ratke  for  those  bletiings  we  have  received'  Uo« 
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In  a  sermon,  no  poinU  or  conceits  should  appear,  no  affected 
smartness  and  quaintness  of  expression.  These  derogate  much 
from  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit;  and  give  to€  preacher  the  air  of 
foppishness,  which  he  ought,  ahove  all  things,  to  shun.  It  is  rather 
a  strong,  expressive  style,  than  a  sparkling  one,  that  is  to  be  studied. 
But  we  must  be  aware  of  imagining,  that  we  render  style  strong  or 
expressive,  by  a  constant  and  multiplied  use  of  epithets.  This  is  a 
great  error.  Epithets  have  often  great  beauty  and  force.  But  if 
we  introduce  them  into  every  sentence,  and  string  many  of  them 
together  to  one  object,  in  place  of  strengthening,  we  clog  and  en- 
feeble style;  in  place  of  illustrating  the  image,  we  render  it  confus- 
ed and  indistinct  He  that  tells  me,  <of  this  perishing,  mutable, 
and  transitory  world ;'  by  all  these  three  epithets,  does  not  give 
me  so  strong  an  idea  of  what  he  would  convey,  as  if  he  had  used  one 
of  them  with  propriety.  I  conclude  this  head  with  an  advice,  never 
to  have  what  may  be  called  a  favourite  expression;  for  it  shows  af- 
fectation, and  becomes  disgusting.  Let  not  any  expression  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  lustre  or  beauty,  occur  twice  in  the  same  dis- 
course. The  repetition  of  it  betrays  a  fondness  to  shine,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  carries  the  appearance  of  a  barren  invention. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  it  be  most  proper  to  write  sermons 
fully,  and  commit  them  accurately  to  memory,  or  to  study  only  the 
matter  and  thoughts,  and  trust  the  expression,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
delivery  ?  I  am  of  opinion, that  no  universal  rule  can  here  be  given. 
The  choice  of  either  of  these  methods  must  be  left  to  preachers,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  genius.  The, expressions  which  come 
warm  and  slowing  from  the  mind,  during  the  fervour  of  pronun- 
ciation, win  often  have  a  superior  grace  and  energy  to  those  which 
are  studied  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet  But  then,  this  fluency 
and  power  of  expression  cannot,  at  all  times,  be  depended  upon, 
even  by  those  of  the  readiest  genius  ;  and  by  many,  can  at  no  time 
be  commanded,  when  overawed  by  the  presence  of  an  audience., 
It  is  proper  therefore  to  begin,  at  least,  the  practice  of  preaching, 
with  writing  as  accurately  as  possible.  This  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  and  habit  of 
correct  speaking,  nay,  also  of  correct  thinking,  upon  religious  sub- 
jects. I  am  inclined  to  go  further,  and  to  say  that,  it  is  pro- 
per not  only  to  begin  thus,  but  also  to  continue,  as  long  as  the  ha- 
bits of  industry  last,  in  the  practice  both  of  writing,  and  commit- 

disrespectfalljr  do  we  treat  the  Gospel  of  Chrict,  to  which  we  owe  that  dear  light 
lK>th  of  reajon  and  nature,  which  we  now  enjoy,  when  we  endeaTour  to  Mt  up  rpasoD 
and  nature  in  opposition  to  it?  ought  the  vithered  hand  vrhich  Christ  has  restored  and 
made  whole,  to  be  lifted  up  against  him  ?*  Vol.  i.  Disc.  L  This  allusion  to  a  noted 
miracle  of  our  Lord's,  appears  to  me  happy  and  elegant.  Dr.  Seed  is  remarkably 
fond  of  allusions  to  scripture  style ;  but  he  sometimes  employs  such  as  are  too  fanciful 
and  strained.  As  when  he  says,  fSerm.  !▼.)  *<  No  one  great  virtue  will  come  single: 
the  yirtuet  tktU  be  kerfelUnn  will  bear  her  company  icUhJoy  and  gladness  ;**  alluding  to 
a  paMage  in  the  XLVtb  Psalm,  which  relates  to  the  Tirgins,the  companions  of  the  king's 
daughter.  And  (Serm.  xiii.)  harrag  said,  that  the  universities  have  justly  been  called 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  he  adds,  and  if  the  eyes  of  the  nation  be  evil,  the  wlwU  body  0/ 
it  nuJf  be/uU  of  darkness. 
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ting  to  memoiy.  Relaxation  in  this  particular  is  so  common,  and 
so  ready  to  grow  upon  most  speakers  in  the  pulpit,  that  there  is 
little  occasion  for  giving  any  cautions  against  the  extreme  of  over- 
doing in  accuracy. 

Of  pronunciation  or  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart  All 
that  I  shall  now  say  upon  this  head  is,  that  the  practice  of  readmg 
«ermons,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pul. 
pit  in  Great  Britain,  where  alone  this  practice  prevails.  No  dis- 
course, which  is  designed  to  be  persuasive,  can  have  the  same  force 
when  read,  as  when  spoken.  The  common  people  all  feel  this,  and 
their  prejudice  against  this  practice  is  not  without  foundation  in  na- 
ture. What  is  gained  hereby  in  point  of  correctness,  is  not  equal, 
I  apprehend,  to  what  is  lost  in  point  of  persuasion  and  force.  They, 
whose  memories  are  not  able  to  retain  the  whole  of  a  discourse, 
might  aid  themselves  considerably  by  'short  notes  lying  before 
them,  which  would  allow  them  to  preserve,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
fi*e6dom  and  ease  of  one  who  speaks. 

The  French  and  English  writers  of  sermons  proceed  upon  very 
different  ideas  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit;  and  seem  indeed  to 
have  split  it  betwixt  them.  A  French  sermon,  is  for  most  part;  a 
warm,  animated  exhortation ;  an  English  one,  is  a  piece  of  cool,  in- 
structive reasoning.  The  French  preachers  address  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions ;  the  English,  almost 
solely  to  the  understanding.  It  is  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of 
composition,  of  the  French  earnestness  and  warmth,  with  the  Eng- 
lish accuracy  and  reason,  that  would  form,  according  to  my  idea,  the 
model  of  a  perfect  sermon.  A  French  sermon  would  sound  in  our 
ears  as  a  florid,  and,  often,  as  an  enthusiastic  harangue.  The  cen- 
sure which,  in  fact,  the  French  critics  pass  on  the  English  preach- 
ers is,  that  they  are  philosophers  and  logicians,  but  not  orators.* 
The  defects  of  most  of  the  French  sermons  are  these :  from  a  mode 
that  prevails  among  them  of  taking  their  text  from  the  lesson  of  the 
day,  the  connexion  of  the  text  with  the  subject  is  often  unnatural 
and  forced  ;t  their  applications  of  scripture  are  fanciful,  rather  than 
instructive;  their  method  is  stiff  and  cramped,  by  their  practice  of 
dividing  their  subject  always  either  into  three,  or  two  main  points; 
and  their  composition  is  in  general  too  diffuse,  and  consists  rather 
of  a  few  thoughts  spread  out,  and  highly  wrought  up,  than  of  a 
rich  variety  of  sentiments.  Admitting,  however,  all  these  defects, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  their  sermons  kre  formed  upon  the  idea  of 
a  persuasive  popular  oration ;  and  therefore,  I  am  of  opinion,  they 
may  be  read  witli  benefit 

'  '  Let  Sermons  sont  suirant  notre  methode,  de  vrai>  discourt  oratoires  ;  St  non 


agit 

Rhetorique  Fran^bise,  pa^M.'  Crevier,  torn.  I.  p.  134. 
t  One  of  MasiI1on*s  best  sermons,  that  on  the  coldness  and  languor  with  which 
Christians  perform  the  duties  of  religion,  is  preached  from  Luke  iv.  18.    And  ne  arte 
Mtf  of  the  tyTtagoguBf  and  Mered  into  Simon*t  houte  ;  and  Simon^s  wife't  tnothef  teat 
kJtgn  iU  vnth  a  p^ /ever 
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Among  the  French  Protestant  divines,  Saurin  is  the  most  distin- 
guished; he  is  copious,  eloquent,  and  devout,  though  too  ostenta- 
tious in  his  manner.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  two  most 
eminent  are  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon.  It  is  a  subject  of  dispute 
among  the  French  critics,  to  which  of  these  the  pref(  rence  is  due, 
and  each  of  them  has  his  partizans.  To  Bourdaloue,  they  attribute 
more  solidity  and  close  reasoning;  to  Massillon,  a  more  pleasing 
and  engaging  manner.  Bourdaloue  is,  indeed,  a  great  reasoner, 
apd  inculcates  his  doctrines  with  much  zeal,  piety,  and  earnest- 
ness; but  his  style  is  verbose,  he  is  disagreeably  full  of  quotations 
from  the  fathers,  and  he  wants  imagination.     Massillon  has  more 

gace,  more  sentiment,  and,  in  my  opinion,  every  way  more  genius. 
e  discovers  much  knowledge  both  of  the  world  and  of  the  human 
heart;  he  is  pathetic  and  persuasive;  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  per- 
haps the  most  eloquent  writer  of  sermons  which  modern  times 
have  produced.* 


*  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  which  n  emploTtd  by  the 
French  preachers,  I  shall  insert  a  passa^  from  Massillon,  which  in  the  Encyclopedic, 
(article,  Eloquence^  is  extolled  by  Voltaire,  who  was  the  author  of  that  article,  af  a 
chef  d'ceovre,  equal  to  any  thiog  of  which  either  ancient  or  modern  times  can  boast. 
The  subject  of  the  sermon  is,  the  small  number  of  those  who  shall  be  saved.  The 
strain  of  the  whole  discourse  is  extremely  serious  and  animated;  but  when  the  orator 
came  to  the  passage  which  follows,  Voltaire  informs  us,  that  the  whole  assembly  were 
Bored;  that  by  a  sort  of  involuntary  motion,  they  started  up  fh>m  their  seats,  and  that 
such  murmurs  of  surprise  and  acclcunations  arose  as  disconcerted  the  speaker,  though 
they  increased  the  effect  of  his  discourse. 

'  Je  m'arr^e  k  tous,  mes  fr^es,  qui  Ates  ici  assembles.  Je  ne  parle  plus  du  reste 
des  homroes :  ie  tous  regarde  oomme  si  tous  ^ties  seuls  sur  la  terre:  voici  la  pens^e 
qui  m'occupe  tt  qui  m'6pouTante.  Je  suppose  que  c'est  ici  votre  demiere  heure,  ct  la 
fin  de  I'univers ;  que  les  cienx  vont  s'ouvrir  sur  tos  tdtes.  Jesus  Christ  paroitre  dans 
sa  gloire  an  milieu  de  ce  temple,  et  que  vous  n'y  6tes  assemblies  que  pour  Tattendre, 
coinme  des  crimlnels  tremblans,  k  qui  Ton  va  prononccr,  on  un  sentence  de  grace,  ou 
on  arr6t  du  mort  etemelle.  Car  vous  avea  beau  vons  flatter ;  vous  moures  tels  que 
vous  dtes  aujourd'hui.  Tous  ces  d^irs  de  changemcnt  qui  vous  amusent,  tous  amu- 
•eront  jusqu*au  lit  de  la  mort :  c*est  I'exp^rience  de  tous  les  sidcles.  Tout  ce  que  vous 
trouverez  alors  en  vous  de  nouveau,  sera  peut-^tre  un  compte  phis  grand  que  celui  que 
TOUS  auries  aujourd'hui  k  rendre;  et  sur  ce  que  vous  series,  si  Ton  venoit  vous  jogei 
iSans  ce  moment,  vous  pouves  presque  decider  ce  que  vous  arrivera  au  sortir  de  la  vie. 

*  Or,  je  vous  le  demande,  et  je  vous  le  demande  frapp6  de  terreur,  ne  separaot  pas 
en  ce  point  mon  sort  du  votrc,  et  me  mettant  dans  la  mdme  disposition  oA  jesouhaitef 
que  vous  entries  ;  je  vous  demande,  done,  si  Jesus  Christ  paroissoit  dans  ce  temple,  au 
milieu  de  cette  assemble ;  la  plus  auguste  de  I'univers,  pour  nous  juger,  pour  fair^  le 
lenible  discemement  des  boucs  et  des  brebis,  croyes  vous  que  le  plus  grand  nonibre 
de  tout  ce  que  nous  sommes  ici,  fuc  plac6  k  la  droite?  Croyes  vons  que  les  choses  du 
noins  fussent  egales  f  croyes  vous  qu'il  s*y  trovvAt  seulement  dix  justes,  que  le  Seign- 
eur ne  pent  trauver  autrefois  en  cinq  villes  toutes  entires  ?  Je  vous  le  demande;  voufc 
Vignores,  et  je  Tignore  moi-m£me.  Vous  seulfOqaonDieuIconnoiaaezceux qui  vous  ap« 
fMurtiennent.— Mes  fr^res,  notre  perte  est  presque  assur6e,  et  nous  n*y  pensoas  pas- 
Quand  ni6me  dans  cette  terrible  separation  qui  se  fera  un  jour,  il  ne  devroit  y  avoir 
qu*un  seul  p6cheur  de  cet  assembI6e  du  c6t6  des  rfeprouvis,  et  qu'une  voix  du  del  vien- 
droit  noos  en  assurer  dans  ce  temple,  sans  le  d^igner ;  qui  de  nous  ne  craindroit  d*6tre 
die  malhenreux  ?  qui  de  nous  ne  retomberoit  d*abord,  sur  sa  oonsclence,  pour  examiner 
si  see  crimes  n'ont  pas  rn^it^  ce  chAtlment  P  qui  de  nous,  saisie  de  firayeur,  ne  deman- 
deroit  pas  k  Jesus  Christ  comme  autrefois  les  ap6tres ;  Seigneur,  ne  seroit  ce  pas  moi  f 
Sommes  nous  sages,  mes  chers  audkeurs  ?  pent-^tre  que  parmi  tous  ceux  qui  m*enten* 
dent,  il  ne  se  trouvera  pas  dix  justes ;  peut<4tre  s'en  trouvera^t^ll  encore  moins.  Que 
asu-je,  O  mon  Dieu !  je  n'ose  regarder  d'un  oeil  fixe  les  abymes  de  vos  jugemens,  et  de 
v<«ire/iistice ;  pentptere  ne  s*en  trouvera-t-il  qu^un  seul ;  ct  ce  danger  ne  vous  louche 
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During  the  period  that  preceded  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
tl.  the  sennons  of  the  English  divines  abounded  with  scholastic 
casuistical  theology.  They  were  full  of  minute  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  and  scraps  of  learning  in  the  didactic  part;  but  to 
these  wer  J  joined  very  warm,  pathetic  addresses  to  the  consciences 
of  the  hearers,  in  the  applicatory  part  of  the  sermon.  Upon  the 
restoration,  preaching  assumed  a  more  correct  and  polished  form. 
'  It  became  disencumbered  from  the  pedantry  and  scholastic  divi- 
sions of  the  sectaries ;  but  it  threw  out  also  their  warm  and  pa- 
thetic addresses,  and  established  itself  wholly  upon  the  model 
of  cool  reasoning  and  rational  instruction.  As  the  dissenters 
from  the  church  continued  to  preserve  somewhat  of  the  old 
strain  of  preaching,  this  led  the  established  clergy  to  depart  the 
farther  from  it.  Whatever  was  earnest  and  passionate,  either 
in  the  composition  or  delivery  of  sermons,  was  reckoned  enthu- 
siastic and  fanatical ;  and  hence  that  argumentative  manner,  bor- 
dering on  the  dry  and  unpersuasive,  which  is  too  generally  the 
character  of  English  sermons.  Nothing  can  be  more  correct  upon 
that  model,  than  many  of  them  are ;  but  the  model  itself  on  which 
they  are  formed,  is  a  confined  and  imperfect  one.  Dr.  Clark,  for 
instance,  every  where  abounds  in  good  sense,  and  the  most  clear 
and  accurate  reasoning;  his  ipplications  of  scripture  are  pertinent; 
his  style  is  always  perspicuous,  and  often  elegant;  he  instructs  and 
he  convinces;  in  what  then  is  he  deficient?  In  nothing,  except  in 
the  power  of  interesting  and  seizing  the  heart  He  shows  you 
what  you  ought  to  do ;  but  he  excites  not  the  desire  of  doing  it  * 
he  treats  man  as  if  he  were  a  being  of  pure  intellect  without  ima* 
gination  or  passions.  Archbishop  Tillotson's  manner  is  more  free 
and  warm,  and  he  approaches  nearer  than  most  of  the  English 
divines  to  the  character  of  popular  speaking.  Hence  he  is,  to  this 
day,  one  of  the  best  models  we  have  for  preaching.  We  must  not 
indeed  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  perfect  orator ;  his  composi- 
tion is  too  loose  and  remiss ;  his  style  too  feeble,  and  frequently  too 
flat,  to  deserve  that  high  character :  but  there  is  in  some  of  his 
sermons  so  much  warmth  and  earnestness,  and  through  them  al' 
there  runs  so  much  ease  and  perspicuity,  such  a  vein  of  good  sense 
and  sincere  piety,  as  justly  entitle  him  to  be  held  as  eminent  8 
preacher  as  England  has  produced. 

point,  mon  cher  auditeur  ?  et  yous  croyez  £tre  ce  seul  heureux  dans  le  grand  noinbn 
qui  p6rira  ?  vous  qui  aves  moins  sujet  de  le  croire  que  tout  autre ;  vous  sur  qui  aeid 
la  sentience  de  mort  devroit  tomber.    Grand  Dieu !  qui  Ton  counoit  peu  dans  le  monde 

let  terreun  de  votre  loi/&c. After  this  awakening  and  alarming  exhortation,  the 

orator  comet  with  propriety  to  this  practical  improvement :  <  Mais  que  conclore  des 
ces  i^rands  ykxixkn}  qu*il  faut  d6sesp6rer  de  son  salut  ?  iL  Dieu  ne  plause ;  il  n'y  a  qua 
I'irapie,  qui,  pour  se  :almer  sur  ses  desordres,  tache  id  de  condure  en  secret  que  tons 
les  hommes  p^ront  comme  lui ;  ce  ne  doit  pas  6tre  Ul  les  fruits  de  ce  ducours.  Mail 
de  vous  d6tronper  de  cette  erreur  si  uniYerselle,  qu'on  pent  faire  ce  que  tons  les  antret 
font ;  et  que  I'usag^  est  une  voie  sure ;  mais  de  vous  convaincre  que  pour  se  sauvcr,  ii 
fkiit  de  distlnruer  des  autres ;  6tre  singulier,  virre  2k  part  au  milieu  du  monde,  et  ne  pas 
ressembler  2k  la  foule.' 

Sermons  da  MastOlon,  VoL  IV. 
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In  Dr.  Barrow,  one  admires  more  the  prodigious  fecundity  of  his 
invention,  and  the  uncommon  strength  and  force  of  his  conceptions, 
than  the  felicity  of  his  execution,  or  his  talent  in  composition.  We 
see  a  eenius  far  surpassing  the  common,  peculiar  indeed  almost  to 
himself;  but  that  genius  often  shooting  wild,  and  unchastised  by 
any  discipline  or  study  of  eloquence. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  give  particular  characters  of  that  great  num* 
her  of  writers  of  sermons  which  this,  and  the  former  age,  have  pro-' 
duced,  among  whom  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  most  respectable 
names.  We  find  in  their  composition  much  that  deserves  praise;  a 
great  display  of  abilitieis  of  different  kinds,  much  good  sense  and 
piety,  strong  reasoning,  sound  divinity,  and  useful  instruction; 
though  in  general  the  degree  of  eloquence  bears  not,  perhaps,  equal 
proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  matter.  Bishop  Atterbury  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  mentioned  as  a  model  of  correct  and  beau- 
tiful style,  besides  having  the  merit  of  a  warmer  and  more  eloquent 
strain  of  writing,  in  some  of  his  sermons,  than  is  commonly  met 
with.  Had  Bishop  Butler>  in  place  of  abstract  philosophical  essays, 
given  us  more  sermons  in  the  strain  of  those  two  excellent  ones, 
which  he  composed  upon  self  deceit,  and  upon  the  character  of  Ba- 
laam, we  should  then  have  pointed  him  out  as  distinguished  for  that 
species  of  Qharacteristical  sermons  which  I  before  recommended. 

Though  the  writings  of  the  English  divines  are  very  proper  to 
be  read  by  such  as  are  designed  for  the  church,  I  must  caution  them 
against  making  too  much  use  of  them,  or  transcribing  large  pa»« 
sages  of  them  into  the  sermons  they  compose.  Such  as  once  indulge 
themselves  in  this  practice,  will  never  have  any  fund  of  tlieir  own. 
Infinitely  better  it  is,  to  venture  into  the  pulpit  with  thoughts  and 
expressions  which  have  occurred  to  themselves,  though  of  inferior 
beauty,  than  to  disfigure  their  compositions  by  borrowed  and  ill- 
sorted  ornaments,  which,  to  a  judicious  eye,  will  be  always  in  ha- 
zard of  discovering  their  own  poverty.  When  a  preacher  sits  down 
to  write  on  any  subject,  never  let  him  begin  with  seeking  to  consult 
all  who  have  written  on  the  same  text  or  subject  This,  if  he  con- 
sult many,  will  throw  perplexity  and  confusion  into  his  ideas;  and 
if  he  consults  only  one,  will  often  warp. him  insensibly  into  his 
method,  whether  it  be  right  or  not  But  let  him  begin  with  pon- 
dering the  subject  in  his  own  thoughts;  let  him  endeavour  to  fetch 
materials  from  within;  to  collect  and  arrange  his  ideas;  and  form 
some  sort  of  a  plan  to  himself,  which  it  is  always  proper  to  put 
down  in  writing.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  may  inquire  how 
others  have  treated  the  same  subject  By  this  means,  the  method 
and  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  sermon  are  likely  to  be  his  own. 
These  thoughts  he  may  impiove,  by  comparing  them  with  t\  e  track 
of  sentiment  which  others  have  pursued ;  some  of  their  sense  hd 
may,  without  blame,  incorporate  into  his  composition;  retaining 
always  his  own  words  and  style.  This  is  fair  assistance:  all  be- 
yond is  plagiarism. 

On  the  whole,  never  let  the  capital  principle  with  which  we  set 
3A 
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out  at  first,  be  foi^tten,  to  keep  close  in  view  the  great  end  Cm*  which 
a  preacher  mounts  the  pulpit ;  even  to  infuse  good  dispositions  into 
his  hearers,  to  persuade  them  to  serve  God,  and  to  become  better 
men.  Let  this  always  dwell  on  his  min^  when  he  is  composing, 
jind  it  will  dlfTuse  through  his  compositions  that  spirit  which  will 
rcndet  ihem  at  once  esteemed  and  useful.  The  most  useful  preacher 
is  always  the  best,  and  will  not  fail  of  being  esteemed  so.  EmbeU 
lish  truth  only  with  a  view  to  gain  it  the  more  full  and  free  admis- 
sion into  your  hearers'  minds ;  and  your  ornaments  will,  in  that  case, 
be  simple,  masculine,  natural.  The  best  applause,  by  far,  which  a 
preacher  can  receive,  arises  from  the  serious  and  deep  impressions 
which  his  discourse  leaves  on  those  who  hear  it  The  finest  enco- 
mium, perhaps,  ever  bestowed  on  a  preacher,  was  given  by  Louis 
XIY.  to  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Clermont,  Father  Massillon,  whom 
I  before  mentioned  with  so  much  praise.  After  hearing  him  preach 
at  Versailles,  he  said  to  him,  *  Father,  I  have  heard  many  great  ora- 
tors in  this  chapel ;  I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  them :  but  for 
you,  whenever  1  hear  you,  I  go  away  displeased  with  myself;  for  I 
see  more  of  my  own  character.' 


avKSTioirs. 


Before  treating  of  the  structure  and 
component  parts  of  a  regular  oration, 
on  what  did  our  author  propose  making 
some  observations  ?  Of  what  has  he  al- 
ready treated ;  and  what  remains?  With 
whatshallwebegin?  What  advantages 
has  the  pulpit  peculiar  to  itself?  But  to- 
gether with  these  advantages,  what 
|)eculiardiniculties  attend  the  eloquence 
of  the  p;?lpit  ?  What  sort  of  composi- 
tion is  the  greatest  trial  of  skill?  miat, 
also,  is  to  be  considered?  What  is  aolelv 
the  preacher's  business ;  and  what  n 
the  pleader^s  ?  Whom  does  the  latter 
describe ;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
From  these  causes,  what  comes  to  pass  ? 
fn  the  art  of  preaching,  we  are  still  far 
from  what ;  and  what  follows?  Of  the 
object,  however,  what  is  observed  ?  On 
this  subject,  what  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Campbell  ?  What  may,  perhaps,  occur 
to  some ;  and  on  what  principle?  Un- 
der what  circumstances  would  this  ob- 
jection have  weight  ?  What  is  true  elo- 
quence ?  Of  tliis,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  What  is  an  essential  reqiiisite, 
in  order  tc  preach  well  ?  Why  is  this 
necessary ;  and  what  is  the  end  of  all 
preaching?  What,  therefore,  should 
every  sermon  be  ?  What  remark  fol- 
lows; and  on  what  ip  all  persuasion 
^mmled?  Howie  this  illustrated?  At  the 
5Jime  time,  what  m'lst  be  remembered  ? 
F<*r  what  purposes  does  he  not  ascend 
the  [ml pit ;  and  for  wlmt  purposes  does 


the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  be  ?  What 
is  one  of  the  first  qualities  of  preaching; 
and  in  what  rense  ?  What  does  our  au- 
thor, therefore,  not  scruple  to  assert  ? 
How  is  this  remark  fllustrated  ?  If  tliis 
be  tlie  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  what 
very  material  consequence  follows  ?  In 
a  preceding  lecture,  what  was  shown  7 
If  this  holds  in  other  kinds  of  public 
speaking,  why  does  it  hold  in  the  high- 
est degree  in  preaching?  What  will 
this  always  give  to  his  exhortatbns , 
and  of  tlus,  what  is  observed  7  What 
would  prove  the  most  efiectual  guard 
against  those  errors  which  preachem 
are  apt  to  commit ;  and  what  would  he 
its  innuence  ?  What  is  one  of  the  mreat 
causes  why  so  few  arrive  at  very  nigh 
eminence  m  preaching  ?  What  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  eloquence 
suited  to  the  pulpit;  and  why?  M^hy 
is  it  difficult  to  unite  these  two  charac- 
ters of  eloquence  ?  In  what  should  theii 
union  be  studied  by  all  preachers,  as  o^ 
the  utmost  consequence?  Whatdcgni* 
yity  and  warmth,  unite<l,  f:nn  ;  and  by 
it.  what  is  meant?  Next  to  a  just  idea 
or  the  nature  and  object  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, what  16  the  point  of  greatest 
imi>ortance  to  the  preacher  ?  On  this 
subject,  what  is  remarked  ?  In  geneniL 
the  subjects  should  be  oi*  what  kuin  i 
How  is  this  illustrated?  As  usefuhien 
and  true  eloquence  always  pjo  together, 
what  follows?  Till  what  time  are t(je 


he  ascend  it  V  Of  »vhat  kind,  then, must '  rules  whkh  relate  to  the  differcMt  pftrt« 
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of  a  dkeoarae.  to  be  nB&rved ;  bat 
what  wiU  DQWoe  given?  What  is  the 
Srat  nile  mentions  ?  Of  unity,  what 
m  here  observed  ?  What  does  our  au- 
thor mean  by  unity  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
crated  ?  On  what  is  this  rule  founded; 
and  what  is  the  effect  of  dividing  1 
What  does  this  unity  do!  require  ?  As 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  so  narrowa 
>«n0e,  what  does  it  admit  1  Of  tl^is  re- 
mark, what  ^lustration  is  given  ?  In 
the  second  place,  according  to  what 
are  sermons  always  the  more  striking, 
and  eommonly  the  more  useiVil ;  tund 
from  what  does  this  Iblbw  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated  ?  By  whom  are  general 
subjects  o(%en  chosen ;  and  why  ?  Of 
these  subjects,  what  is  observed ;  and 
with  what  do  they  fa!l  in?  By  what 
oourae  is  attentk>n  much  more  particu- 
larly commanded  ?  Wliat  furnishes  a 
subject  not  deficient  in  unity  or  pre- 
ci8k>n  ?  But  how  may  the  subject  be 
made  still  more  interesting  ?  Wnai  re- 
mark follows?  In  the  third  place,  in- 
stead of  saying  ail  that  can  be  said 
upon  a  subject,  what  course  should  be 
fUTBued?  Under  what  circumstances 
would  it  be  requisite  for  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  to  be  full  on  every  parti- 
cular; and  why?  What  remark  fol- 
lows ?  There  may  always  be  what  ? 
If  he  seeks  to  omit  nothing  wluch  his 
subject  suggests,  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence ?  In  studying  a  sermon,  what 
Aouid  the  preacher  do  ?  What  mode 
enervates  the  noblest  truths?  What 
may  be  a  consequence  of  observinff 
this  rule?  Why  will  this  be  attended 
with  no  disadvantage?  What  is  bv fkr 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  method ; 
and  why  ?  On  the  contrary,  to  what  is 
that  tedious  circuit,  which  some  are 
ready  to  take  in  all  t}.eir  illustrations, 
frequently  owing? 

In  the  fourth  place,  above  all  things, 
what  must  be  studied  ?  Of  this,  what 
is  observed;  and  why?  In  order  to 
preach  in  an  interesting  manner,  on 
what  will  much  depend ;  and  for  what 
reason  ?  What  are  here  but  the  secon- 
dary instniments ;  and  in  wiiat  does 
the  great  secret  lie  ?  For  this  end,  what 
must  he  avoid?  As  much  as  possible, 
in  what  strain  should  the  discourse  be 
carried  on?  What  will  be  of  much  ad- 
vantage; and  for  what  reason?  For 
this  purpose,  what  study  is  roost  neces- 
sary ;  and  what  produces  a  wonderful 
e/fect?  When  are  the  audience  apt  to 
think  themselves  unconcerned  in  the 
?    What  ffives   the  chief 


power  and  efieet  to  a  preacher's  dis 
course;  and  benc&  what  commands 
high  attentkin?  Why  should  no  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  introducing 
these  be  omitted  ?  what,  perhaps,  are 
the  most  beautiful  and  among  the  most 
useful,  sermons  ?  Of  this  topk  of  preach- 
mg,  vnmt  is  observed  ?  what  is  meit- 
tkioedascui  example?  In  the  last  place, 
what  cautkxi  is  aaded  ?  Of  these,  what 
is  remarked?  How  is  tliis  illustrated  ? 
Of  each  of  these  modes,  what  is  obser* 
ved ;  and  what  fblbwB?  What,  alone, 
is  entitled  to  any  authority;  and  of  it. 
what  is  observed  ?  If  a  preacher  forms 
himself  upon  this  standard,  what  will 
be  ti«e  consequence?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated?  With  respect  to  style, 
what  does  the  pulpit  require  ?  As  dis- 
courses spoken,  there  are  calculated  for 
the  instructk>n  of  all  sorts  of  faeaaers 
what  should  reign  in  them ;  and  what 
should  be  avoided  ?  Of  younir  preach- 
ers, what  is  here  observed  ?  What  does 
the  pulpit  require,  and  with  what  is  this 
perfectly  consistent?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  Why  is  a  lively  and  animated 
style,  extremely  suited  to  the  pulpit  ? 
Besides  employing  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons, what  may  he  do  ?  But  on  thl« 
subject,  what  only  is  it  necessary  to 
observe  ?  What  is  a  great  ornament  to 
sermons,  and  how  may  it  be  employ^  ? 
Of  direct  auotatbns,  and  of  allusk)ns  to 
remarkable  passages,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  a  sermon,  wh£t  should  not  appear ; 
and  of  these,  what  is  observed  ?  Though 
a  strong  style  must  be  studied,  yet  of 
what  must  we  beware?  Of  epithets, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  how  is  this  il- 
lustr^^y^  ?  With  what  advice  does  our 
audior  conclude  this  head?  Whatques 
tion  is  here  introduced;  and  how  is  it 
answered  ?  To  what  must  the  choice  of 
either  of  these  methods  be  left?  Of  the 
expresskxis  which  come  warm  and 
glowing  from  the  'mind,  wI.mi  is  obser- 
ved? But,  then,  what  follow.  ?  What 
method,  therefore,  is  proper,  and  at  the 
beginning  absolutely  necessanr  ?  AVhat 
is  our  author  inclmed  still  further  to 
say ;  and  why  ?  What  only,  at  presc  nt, 
is  said  of  pronunciatnn  and  dellveiy ; 
and  what  remark  follows  ?  Of  the  com- 
mon people,  what  is  here  observed  ? 
How  might  those  materially  aid  then.- 
selves,  whose  memories  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  retain  a  whole  discourse  ?  Ot 
Frendi  and  English  writers  of  sermons, 
what  is  here  observed?  What  .is  a 
French  sermon  ?  To  what  do  the  Frencn 
preecherv  eddresB  themsclvpp;  and  t.-- 
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what  the  En^lJih  ?  What  would  fonn 
the  model  of  a  peiiect  eenoaal  How 
would  a  French  sermon  sound  in  our 
ears  ?  What  censure  do  French  critics 
liasB  on  English  preachers?  What  are 
the  defects  of  most  of  the  French  ser- 
mons? Admitting,  however,  all  these 
defects,  what  cannotbe  denied?  Among 
French  protestant  divines^  who  is  the 
most  distinguished  ^  and  who  is  the 
most  celebrated  among  the  Roman 
Catholics?  Of  them  resJMCtively,  what 
»  observed?  When  did  the  sermons 
of  English  divines  abound  with  scho* 
lastic  Uieolpgy ;  and  of  what  were  they 
full  ?  But  to  these,  what  were  subjoin- 
ed? Upon  the  restoration,  whet  did 
preaching  become  $  and  what  was  the 
effect  of  this  upon  the  established  cler- 
gy ?  Upon  this  model,  whose  sermons 
are  most  correct;  and  what  is  said  of 
him  ?  Of  Tillotsnn's  manner,  what  is 
observed  ?  Hence,  what  is  he;  but  why 
must  we  not  consider  him  in  the  Ught  of 
a  perfect  orator?  What,  however,  enti- 
tles him  to  be  held  as  eminent  a  preach- 
er as  Englcuid  has  produced?  In  Dr. 
Barrow,  what  do  we  admire ;  and  what 
do  we  see  ?  What  cannst  our  author 
attempt ;  and  what  is  observed  of  them  7 
Why  does  Atterbnry  deserve  to  be  par- 


ticularly mentioned  ?  What  is  said  cl 
Bishop  Butler,  and  what  are  his  best 
sermons?  Against  what  are  such  aa 
are  designed  for  the  church  here  cau- 
tioned ;  why ;  and  what  practice  were 
infinitely  better?'  When  a  preacher 
sits  down  to  write  a  sermon,  what 
course  should  ha  pursue ;  and  for  what 
reason?  On  the  whol&  what  shouki 
never  be  forgotten?  What  influence 
will  this  have  upon  his  mind ;  and 
what  remarks  follow  ?  What  n  the  best 
applause  that  a  prcAcher  can  receive: 
and  what  instance  is  here  mentioned  ? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  The  advsntaffes  ofpu^iteloqueiice. 

2.  The  difiiculiies  that  attend  it. 

3.  An  habitual  view  of  ite  end  eseentiaft. 

4.  Hie  character  of  the  preacher. 
6.  Its  cbaracteristioB. 

Ruletjor  comwming  eermoiu. 

A.  Unity  sbouklDe  attended  to. 

B.  The  sabiect  should  be  particular. 
0.  It  should  not  be  exhausted. 

o.  The  instructions  should  be  interest- 
ing* 

■.  no  particular  model  should  be  §aX- 
loweo. 

6.  Perspicuity  of  style  requisite. 

7.  Reading-  sermons  considered. 

8.  The  French  and  the  Elnglish  miuiaer  ol 
preaching. 

9.  Distinguished  preachers  of  both  natioiMi 


LECTURE  XXX. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  A  SERMON  OF 
BISHOP  ATTERBURY'S. 

The  last  lecture  was  employed  m  observations  on  the  peculiai 
and  distinguishing  characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  the  pulpit 
But  as  rules  and  directions,  when  delivered  in  the  abstract,  are  nev€>r 
so  useful  as  when  they  are  illustrated  by  particular  instances,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  some  benefit  to  those  who  are  designed  for  the  churcb, 
that  I  should  analyze  an  English  sermon,  and  consider  the  matter  4>f 
it,  together  with  the  manner.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  chosen  Bishop 
Atterbury  as  my  example,  -  >vho  is  deservedly  accounted  one  of  our 
most  eloquent  writers  of  sermons,  and  whom  I  mentioned  as  such  in 
the  last  lecture.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  more  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  expression,  than  for  profoundness  of  thought. 
His  style,  though  sometimes  careless,  is,  upon  the  whole,  neat  an  J 
chaste;  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  most  writers  of  sermons.  In 
his  sentiments  he  is  not  only  rational,  but  pious  and  devotional,  which 
is  a  great  excellency.  The  sermon  whicn  I  have  singled  out,  is  that 
upon  praise  and  thanksgiving,  the  first  sermon  of  the  first  volume, 
which  is  reckoned  one  of  hb  best.  In  examinii^  it,  it  is  necc8sai*y 
that  I  should  use  fiill  liberty,  and  together  with  the  beauties,  point  out 
any  defects  that  occur  to  me,  in  tlie  matter  as  well  as  in  the  style 
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Psalm  i.  14.     Offer  unto  Ood  TTutnksgiving. 

'  Among  the  many  excellencies  of  this  pious  collection  of  hymns, 
for  which  so  particular  a  value  hath  been  set  upon  it  by  the  church 
of  God  in  all  ages^  this  is  not  the  least,  that  the  true  price  of  duties 
is  there  justly  stated ;  men  are  called  off  from  resting  in  the  outwanJ 
show  of  religion,  in  ceremonies  and  ritual  observances;  and  taught 
rather  to  practise  (that  which  was  shadowed  Out  by  these  rights, 
and  to  which  they  are  designed  to  lead)  sound  inward  piety  and 
virtue. 

'The  several  composers  of  these  hymns  were /?rqpA«/j;  persons 
whose  business  it  was  not  only  to  foretel  events,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church  in  succeeding  times,  but  to  correct  and  reform  also  what 
was  amiss  among  that  race  of  men  with  whom  they  lived  and  con- 
versed; to  preserve  a  foolish  people  from  idolatry  and  false  wor- 
ship ;  to  rescue  the  law  from  corrupt  glosses,  and  superstitious  abus- 
es; and  to  put  men  in  mind  of  (what  they  are  so  willing  to  forget) 
that  eternal  and  invariable  rule,  which  was  before  ihese positive  du- 
ties, would  continue  after  them,  and  was  to  be  observed,  even  then, 
in  preference  to  them. 

<  The  discharge,  I  say,  of  this  part  of  the  prophetic  office,  taking 
up  so  much  room  in  the  book  of  PscUms;  this  hath  been  one  rea- 
son, among  many  others,  why  they  have  always  been  so  highly  es- 
teemed ;  because  we  are  from  hence  furnished  with  a  proper  reply 
to  an  argument  commonly  made  use  of  by  unbelievers,  who  look 
upon  all  revealed  religions  as  pious  frauds  and  impostures,  on  account 
of  the  prejudices  they  have  entertained  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
Jews;  tiie  whole  of  which  they  first  suppose  to  lie  in  external  per- 
formances, and  then  easily  persuade  themselves,  that  <iod  could 
never  be  the  author  of  such  a  mere  piece  of  pageantry  and  empty 
formality,  nor  delight  in  a  worship  which  consisted  purely  in  a 
number  of  odd,  unaccountable  ceremonies.  Which  objection  ot 
theirs  we  should  not  be  able  thoroughly  to' answer,  unless  we  could 
prove,  (chiefly  out  of  the  PscUmsy  and  other  parts  of  the  prophetic 
writings,)  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  somewhat  more  than  bare 
outside  and  show;  and  that  inward  purity,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
heart,  was  a  duty  then  as  well  as  now.' 

This  appears  to  me  an  excellent  introduction.  The  thought  on 
which  it  rests  is  solid  and  judicious;  that  in  the  book  of  l^lms^ 
the  attention  of  men  is  called  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  part  of  reli- 
gion; and  the  Jewish  dispensation  thereby  vindicated  from  the  sus- 
picion of  requiring  nothing  more  from  its  votaries  than  the  observ- 
ance of  the  external  rights  and  ceremonies  of  the  law.  Such  views 
of  religion  are  proper  to  be  often  displayed ;  and  deserve  to  be  insist- 
ed on,  by  all  who  wish  to  render  preaching  conducive  to  the  raeat 
purpose  of  promoting  righteousness  and  virtue.  The  style,  as  ^r  as 
we  have  gone,  is  not  only  free  from  faults,  but  elegant  and  happy. 
It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  introduction,  when  it  can  be  made  to 
l;am  on  some  thought,  fully  brought  out  and  illustrated;  especially, 
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if  that  thought  has  a  close  connexion  with  the  following  discourse, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  anticipate  any  thing  that  is  after- 
wards to  be  introGUced  in  a  more  proper  place.  This  introduction 
of  Atterbury's  has  all  these  advantages.  The  encomium  which  be 
makes  on  tlie  strain  of  David's  Psalms,  is  not  such  as  might  as  weU 
have  been  prefixed  to  any  other  discourse,  the  text  of  which  was 
taken  from  any  of  the  Psalms.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  intro- 
duction ^ould  have  lost  much  of  its  beauty.  We  shall  see  from  what 
follows,  how  naturally  the  introductory  thought  connects  with  hta 
text,  and  how  happily  it  ushers  it  in. 

^One  great  instance  of  this  proof,  we  have  m  the  words  now  be- 
fore us ;  which  are  taken  from  a  Psalm  of  Jisaph,  written  on  pur- 
pose to  set  out  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  external  perform* 
ancesy  when  compared  with  more  substantial  and  vital  duties.  To 
enforce  which  doctrine, God  himself  is  brought  in  as  delivering  it. 
Hear^  O  my  peopk,  and  I  will  speak;  O  Israel,  and  I  wiU  testis 
fy  againsl  thee:  lam  Gody  even  thy  God.  The  preface  is  very 
solemn,  and  therefore  what  it  ushers  in,  we  may  1x5  sure  is  of  no 
common  importance  \  It/oill  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  saerifiees  or 
thy  burnt  offerings  to  have  been  continually  before  me.  That  is, 
I  will  not^so  reprove  thee  for  any  failures  in  thy  sacrifices  and  bumt- 
ofierings,  as  if  these  were  the  only,  or  the  chief  things  I  required  of 
thee.  /  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  houscy  nor  he-goat  out  q/ 
thy  folds:  I  prescribed  not  sacrifices  to  thee  for  my  own  sake,  be- 
cause I  needed  them ;  for  every  beast  €f  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  Mine  they  are,  and  were,  before  I 
commanded  thee  to  ofier  them  to  me;  so  that,  as  it  follows,  Jf  I 
were  hungry ,  yet  would  I  not  tell  thee  ;  for  the  world  is  minCy  and 
the  fulness  thereqf.  But  can  ye  be  so  gross  and  senseless  as  to  think 
me  liable  to  hunger  and  thirst?  as  to  imagine  that  wants  of  that  kind 
can  touch  mo?  fVill  feat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of 
goats?  Thus  doth  he  expostulate  severely  with  them,  after  the 
most  graceful  manner  of  the  eastern  poetry.  The  issue  of  which 
is  a  plain  and  full  resolution  of  the  case,  in  those  few  words  of  the 
text:  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving.  Would  you  do  your  homage 
the  most*^greeable  way?  would  you  render  the  most  acceptable  pi 
serviced  ?  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving.^ 

It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  illustrate  gracefully  the  text  of  a 
sermon  from  the  context,  and  to  point  out  the  connexion  between 
them.  This  is  a  part  of  the  discourse  which  is  apt  to  become  dry  and 
tedious,  especially  when  pursued  into  a  minute  commentary. 
And,  therefore,  except  as  far  as  such  illustration  from  the  con- 
text is  necessary  for  explaining  the  meaning,  or  in  cases  where  it 
serves  to  give  dignity  and  force  to  the  text,  I  would  advise  it  to 
be  always  treated  with  brevity.  Sometimes  it  may  even  be  whol- 
ly omitted,  and  the  text  assumed  merely  as  an  independent  propo 
sition,  if  the  connexion  with  the  context  be  obscure,  and  would 
require  a.  laborious  explanation.  In  the  present  case,  the  illus- 
tration from  the  context  is  singularly  happy.  The  passage  oi 
llie  Psalm  oa  which  it  is  founded  is  noble  and  spirited,  and  coo- 
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fleeted  in  such  a  manner  with  the  text,  as  to  introduce  it  with  a  very 
striking  emphasis.  On  the  language  I  have  little  to  observe,  ex* 
eept  that  the  phrase,  one  great  instance  of  this  proof y  is  a  clumsy 
cxpiTtsston.  It  was  sufficient  to  have  said,  one  great  proof  or  one 
s^r.at  instance  of  this.  In  the  same  sentence,  when  he  speaks  of 
setting  out  the  weakness  and  twrthiessness  of  external  perform^ 
^nceSy  we  may  observe,  that  the  word  toorthlessness,  as  itb  now 
eommonly  used,  signifies  more  than  the  deficiency  of  worth,  which  is 
all  that  the  author  means.  It  generally  imports,  a  considerable  de- 
gn^  of  badness  or  blame.  It  would  be  more  proper,  therefore,  to  say, 
the  itnperfectiony  or  the  insignificancy ^  of  external  performances. 

*  The  use  I  intend  to  make  of  these  words,  is,  from  hence  to  raise 
some  thoughts  about  that  very  excellent  and  important  duty  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  a  subject  not  unfit  to  be  discoursed  of  at  this  time: 
whether  we  consider,  either  the  more  than  ordinary  coldness  that 
appears  of  late  in  men's  tempers  towards  the  practice  of  this  (or  any 
other)  part  of  a  warm  and  affecting  devotion;  the  great  occasion  of 
setting  aside  this  particular  day  in  the  calendar,  some  years  ago ;  or 
the  new  instances  of  mercy  and  goodness -which  God  hath  lately 
been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us;  answering  at  last  the  mvny  prayers 
Siikd  fastings  by  which  we  have  besought  him  so  long  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  majesties'  throne,  and  for  the  success  of  their 
arms ;  and  giving  us  in  his  good  time,  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  him  in  the  more  delightful  part  of  our  duty,  with  the  voice 
of  joy  and  praise,  with  a  multitude  that  keep  holydays,^ 

In  this  paragraph  there  is  nothing  remarkable;  no  particular 
beauty  or  neatness  of  expression ;  and  the  sentence  which  it  forms 
is  long  and  tiresome — to  raise  some  thoughts  about  the  very  ex* 
cellentj  &c.  is  rather  loose  and  awkward ;  better,  to  recommend  that 
eery  excellent,  &c.  and  when  he  mentions  setting  aside  a  particular 
day  in  the  calendar,  one  would  imagine,  that  setting  apart  would 
have  been  more  proper,  as  to  m/  aside,  seems  rather  to  suggest  a  dif- 
ferent idea. 

*  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving.  Which  that  we  may  do,  let  us 
inquire  first,  how  we  are  to  understand  this  command  of  offering 
praise  and  thanksgiving  unto  God;  and  then,  how  reasonablk  it  is 
that  we  should  com|^  with  it' 

This  is  the  general  division  of  the  discourse.  An  excellent  one 
<(  is,  and  corresponds  to  many  subjects  of  this  kind,  where  particu- 
lar duties  are  to  be  treated  of;  first  to  explain,  and  then  to  recom- 
mend or  enforce  them.  A  division  should  always  be  simple  and 
natural ;  and  much  depends  on  the  proper  view  which  it  gives  of 
the  subject 

*  Our  inquiry  intc  what  is  meant  here,  will  be  very  short,  for  who 
IS  there,  that  understands  any  thing  of  religion,  but  knows,  that  the 
offering  praise  and  thanks  (o  God,  implies,  our  having  a  lively  and 
devout  sense  of  his  exeellencies,  and  of  his  benefits;  our  recollect- 
\n^  them  with  humility  and  thankfulness  of  heart;  and  our  cx- 
liressing  these  inward  affections  by  suitable  outward  signs,  by  re- 
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verent  and  lowly  postures  of  body,  by  sonss^and  hymns,  and  spiritu- 
al ejaculations ;  either  publicly  or  privately ;  either  in  the  customa- 
ry and  daily  service  of  the  church,  or  in  its  more  solemn  assemblies, 
convened  upon  extraordinary  occasions?  This  is  the  account  which 
every  christian  easily  gives  himself  of  it;  and  which, ^therefore,  it 
would  be  needless  to  enlai^  upon.  I  shall  only  take  notice  upon 
this  hei^d,  that  praise  and  thanksgiving  do,  in  strictness  of  speecli, 
signify  things  somewhat  different  Our  praise  properly  terminates 
in  God,  on  account  of  his  natural  excellencies  and  perfections;  and 
b  that  act  of  devotion,  by  which  we  confess  and  admire  his  several 
attributes:  but  thanksgiving  is  a  narrower  duty,  and  imports  only 
a  grateful  sense  and  acknowJedgmCiiit  of  past  mercies.  We  praise 
*Uod  for  all  his  glorious  acts  of  every  kind,  that  regard  either  us  or 
other  men,  for  his  very  vengeance,  and  those  judgments  which  he 
sometimes  sends  abroad  in  the  earth;  but  we  thank  him,  properly 
speaking,  for  the  instances  of  \i\9  goodness  alone ;  and  for  such  only 
of  these,  as  we  ourselves  are  some  way  concerned  in.  This,  I  say^ 
is  what  the  two  words  strictly  imply :  but  since  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  generally  less  exact,  and  useth  either  of  them  often  to 
express  the  other  by,  I  shall  not  think  myself  obliged,  in  what  fol- 
lows, thus  nicely  always  to  distinguish  them.' 

There  was  room  for  insisting  more  fully  on  the  nature  of  the  duty^ 
than  the  author  has  done  under  this  head ;  in  particular,  this  was  the 
place  for  correcting  the  mistake,  to  which  men  are  always  prone,  of 
making  thanksgiving  to  consist  merely  in  outward  exjMressions;  and 
for  showing  them,  that  the  essence  of  the  duty  lies  in  the  inward 
feelings  of  the  heart  In  general,  it  is  of  much  use  to  give  full  and 
distinct  explications  of  religious  duties.  But  as  our  author  intended 
only  one  discourse  on  the  subject,  he  could  not  enlarge  with  equal 
fulness  on  every  part  of  it;  and  he  has  chosen  to  dwell  on  that  part, 
on  which,  indeed,  it  is  most  necessary  to  enlarge,  the  motives  en- 
forcing the  duty.  For  as  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  know,  than  to 
practise  duty,  the  persuasive  part  of  the  discourse  is  that  to  which 
the  speaker  should  always  bend  his  chief  strength.  The  account 
given  in  this  head,  of  the  nature  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  though 
shor^  is  yet  comprehensive  and  distinct,  and  the  language  is  smooth 
and  elegant  ^ 

*  Now,  the  great  reasonableness  of  this  duty  of  praise  or  thanks- 
giving, and  our  several  obligations  to  it,  will  appear,  if  we  either 
consider  it  absolutely  in  itself,  as  the  debt  of  our  natures;  orcom^ 
pare  it  with  other  duties,  and  show  the  rank  it  bears  among  them; 
or  set  out,  in  the  last  place,  some  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  ad^ 
vant^geSy  with  regard  to  the  devout  performer  of  it' 

The  author  here  en  ers  upon  the  main  part  of  his  subject,  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  duty,  and  mentions  three  arguments  for  proving 
!t.  These  are  well  stated,  and  are  in  themselves  proper  and  weighty 
considerations.  How  far  he  has  handled  each  of  them  to  advantage, 
will  appear  as  we  proceed.  I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  h«» 
has  omitted  one  very  material  part  of  the  argument,  which  was,  to 
have  shown  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  tl\is  duty,  from  the  vari- 
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OU8  subjects  of  thanksgiving  afforded  us  by  the  divine  goodness. 
This  would  have  led  him  to  review  the  chief  benefits  of  creation, 
providence  and  redemption ;  and  certainly,  they  are  these  which 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  whole  argument  lor  thanksgiving.  The 
heart  must  first  be  affected  with  a  suitable  sense  of  the  divine  oene- 
fits,  before  one  can  be  excited  to  praise  God.  If  you  would  persuade 
me  to  be  thankful  to  a  benefactor,  you  must  not  employ  such  consi- 
derations merely  as  those  upon  which  the  author  here  rests,  taken 
from  gratitude's  being  the  law  of  my  nature,  or  bearing  a  high  rank 
among  moral  duties,  or  being  attended  with  peculiar  advantages. 
These  are  considerations  but  of  a  secondary  nature.  You  must  be- 
gin with  setting  before  me  all  that  my  friend  has  done  for  me,  if  you 
mean  to  touch  my  heart,  and  to  call  forth  the  emotions  of  gratitude. 
The  case  is  perfectly  similar,  when  we  are  exhorted  to  give  thanks 
to  God;  and,  therefore,  in  giving  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  the 
blessings  conferred  on  us  by  divine  goodness  should  have  been  taken 
into  the  argument 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  apology  for  our  author,  that  this  would 
have  led  him  into  too  wide  a  field  for  one  discourse,  and  into  a  field 
also,  which  is  difficult,  because  so  beaten :  the  enumeration  of  the 
divine  benefits.  He  therefore  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  we 
have  upon  our  minds  a  just  sense  of  these  benefits.  He  assumes 
hem  as  known  and  acknowledged  ;  and  setting  aside  what  may  be 
called  the  pathetic  part  of  the  subject,  or  what  was  calculated  to 
warm  the  heart,  he  goes  on  to  the  reasoning  pait.  In  tins  manage* 
ment,  I  cannot  altogether  blame  him.  I  do  not  by  any  means  say 
that  it  is  necessary  in  every  discourse  to  take  in  all  that  belongs  to 
the  doctrine  of  wjiich  we  treat  Many  a  discourse  is  spoiled,  by 
attempting  to  render  it  too  copious  and  comprehensive.  The  preach- 
er may,  without  reprehe'^sion,  take  up  any  part  of  a  great  subject^ 
to  which  his  geniu?  at  the  time  leads  him,  and  make  that  his  theme : 
but  when  he  omits  any  thing  which  may  he  thought  essential,  he 
ought  to  give  notice,  that  this  is  a  part  which,  for  the  time,  he  lays 
ask^e.  Something  of  this  sort  would  perhaps  have  been  proper  here. 
Our  author  might  have  begun,  by  saying,  that  tlie  reasonableness  of 
t4iis  duty  must  appear  to  every  thinking  beings  who  reflects  upon 
the  infinite  obligations  which  are  laid  upon  us,  by  creatmg,  preserv- 
ing, and  redeeming  love;  and,after  taking  notice  that  the  field  which 
these  open,  was  too  wide  for  him  to  enter  upon  at  that  time,  have 
proceeded  to  his  other  heads.  Let  us  now  consider  these  separately. 

<The  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  considered  absolutely ^  in 
itself,  is,  I  say,  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature.  We  had  such  facul- 
ties bestowed  on  us  by  our  Creator,  as  made  us  capable  of  satisfying 
this  debt,  and  obeying  this  law;  and  they  never,  therefore,  woik 
more  naturally  and  freely,  than  whei^  they  are  thus  employed, 

^'Tis  one  of  the  earliest  instructions  given  us  by  philosophy,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  approved  and  inculcated  by  the  wise^t 
men  of  all  ages,  that  the  original  design  of  making  man  was,  that  he 
might  praise  and  honour  him  who  made  him.     When  God  J  ad 
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finished  this  goodly  frame  of  things  we  call  tfie  taorldj  and  put  toge- 
ther  the  aeveral  parts  of  it,  according  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  in  exact 
number,  weight,  and  measurf^;  there  was  still  wanting  a  creature, 
in  these  lower  regions,  "ihat  could  apprehend  the  beauty,  order,  and 
exquisite  contriFance  of  it ;  that,  from  contemplating  the  gift,  might, 
be  able  tq  raise  itself  to  the  great  Giver,  and  do  honour  to  all  his  attri 
butes.  Every  thing,  indeed,  that  God  made,  did,  in  some  sense,  glo- 
rify its  Author,  inasmuch  as  it  carried  upon  it  the  plain  mark  and 
impress  of  the  Deity,  and  was  an  eff^^ct  worthy  of  that  first  cause  from 
whence  it  flowed ;  and  thus  might  the  heavens  be  said,  at  the  first 
moment  in«which  they  stood  forth,  to  declare  his  glory,  and  the  fir- 
tnament  to  show  hishandt/  work:  But  this  was  an  imperfect  and  de- 
fective glory;  the  sign  was  of  no  signification  here  below,  whilst  there 
was  no  one  here  as  yet  to  take  notice  of  it.  Man,  therefore,  was  formed 
to  supply  this  want,  endowed  with  powers  fit  to  find  out,  and  to  ac 
knowledge  these  unlimited  perfections ;  and  then  put  into  this  temple 
of  God,  this  lower  world,  as  the  priest  of  nature,  to  ofier  up  the  incense 
of  thanks  and  praise  for  the  mute  and  insensible  part  of  the  creation. 

^This,  I  say,  hath  been  the  opinion  all  along  of  the  most  thought- 
ful men  down  from  the  most  ancient  times:  and  though  it  be  not 
demonstrative,  yet  it  is  what  we  cannot  but  judge  highly  reason- 
able, if  we  do  but  allow  that  man  was  made  for  some  end  or  other ; 
and  that  he  is  capable  of  perceiving  that  end.  For  then,  let  us 
search  and  inquire  never  so  much,  we  find  no  other  account  of  him 
that  we  can  rest  upon  so  well.  If  we  say,  that  he  was  made  purely 
for  the  good  pleasure  of  God ;  this  is,  in  efiect,  to  say,  that  he  was 
made  for  no  determinate  end ;  or  for  none,  at  least,  that  we  can  dis- 
cern. If  we  say,  that  he  was  designed  as  an  instance  of  the  wis- 
dom, and  power,  and  goodness  of  God ;  this,  indeed,  may  be  the 
reason  of  his  being  in  general;  for  ^tis  the  common  reason  of  the 
being  of  every  thing  besides.^  But  it  gives  no  account  why  he  wa&' 
made  such  a  thing  as  he  is;  a  reflecting,  thoughtful,  inquisitive  be- 
ing. Th&  particular  reason  of  this,  seems  most  aptly  to  be  drawn 
from  the  praise  and  honour  that  was  (not  only  to  redound  to  God 
from  him,  but)  to  be  given  to  God  by  him.' 

The  thought  which  nins  through  all  this  passage,  of  man's  being 
the  priest  of  nature,  and  of  his  existence  being  calculated  chiefly 
for  that  end,  that  he  might  ofier  up  the  praises  of  the  mute  part  ol 
the  creation,  is  an  ingenious  thought,  and  well  illustrated.  It  was  a  fa- 
vourite idea  among  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers;  and  it  is  not 
the  worse  on  that  account,  as  it  thereby  appears  to  have  been  a  natu- 
ral sentiment  of  the  human  mind.  In  composing  a  sermon,  how* 
ever,  it  might  have  been  better  to  have  introduced  it  as  a  sort  of 
collateral  argument,  or  an  incidental  illustration,  than  to  have  dis- 
played it  with  so  much  pomp,  and  to  have  placed  it  in  the  front  of 
the  arguments  for  this  duty.  It  does  not  seem  to  me^  when  placed 
in  this  station,  to  bear  all  the  stress  which  the  author  lays  upon  It 
When  the  divine  goodness  brought  man  into  existence,  we  cannot 
witll  conceive  that  its  chief  purpose  was,  to  form  a  being  who  migh< 
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8ing  praises  to  his  Maker.  Prompted  by  infinite  benevolence,  the 
Supreme  Creator  formed  the  human  race,  that  they  might  rise  to 
happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  through  a  course  of 
virtue,  or  proper  action.  The  sentiment  on  which  our  authoi 
dwells,  however  beautiful,  appears  too  loose  and  rhetorical  to  be  a 
principal  head  of  discourse. 

^  This  duty,  therefore,  is  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature.  And  it 
will  more  distinctly  appear  to  be  such,  if  we  consider  the  two  ruling 
faculties  of  our  mind,  the  understanding  and  the  u^a'/^apart,  in  both 
which  it  is  deeply  founded :  in  the  understanding,  as  in  the  principle 
of  reason,  which  owns  and  acknowledges  it;  in  the  will^as  in  the 
fountain  of  gratitude  and  return,  which  prompts,  and  even  constrains 
us  to  pay  it. 

*  Reason  was  given  us  as  a  rule  and  measure,  by  the  help  of  which 
we  were  to  proportion  our  esteem  of  every  thing,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  perfection  and  goodness  which  we  found  therein.  It  can- 
not therefore,  if  it  doth  its  office  at  all,  but  apprehend  God  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  being;  it  must  needs  see,  and  own,  and  ad- 
mire his  infinite  perfections.  And  this  is  what  is  strictly  meant  by 
praise;  which,  therefore,  is  expressed  in  Scripture,  by  confessing  to 
God,  and  acknowledging  him  ;  by  ascribing  to  him  what  is  his  due ; 
and  as  far  as  this  sense  of  the  words  reaches,  Ws  impossible  to  think 
of  God  without  praising  him;  for  it  depends  not  on  the  understand- 
ing, how  it  shall  apprehend  things,  any  more  than  U  doth  on  the  eye, 
how  visible  objects  shall  appear  to  it. 

^  The  duty  takes  the  further  and  surer  hold  of  us,  by  the  means 
of  the'  will,  and  that  strong  bent  towards  gratitude,  which  the  Au- 
thor of  our  nature  hath  implanted  in  it.  There  is  not  a  more  ac« 
tive  principle  than  this  in  the  mind  of  man ;  and  surely  that  which 
deserves  its  utmost  force,  and  should  set  all  its  springs  a-work,  is 
God;  the  great  and  universal  Benefactor,  from  whom  alone  we  re- 
ceived whatever  we  eitherhave,or  are,and  to  whom  we  can  possibly 
repay  nothing  but  our  praises,  or  (to  speak  more  properly  on  this 
head,  and  according  to  the  strict  import  of  the  word)  our  thanks- 
giving. Who  hath  first  given  to  God^  (saith  the  great  Apostle,  in 
his  usual  figure)  andit  shcUlberecompensed unto  him  again?  A  gift, 
it  seems,  al  ways  requires  a  recompense :  nay,  but  qfhimy  and  through 
him,  and  to  himyOre  all  things :  of  him  j  as  the  Author ;  through  him, 
as  the  Preserver  and  Governor;  tohim^  as  the  end  and  perfection  of 
all  things;  to  whom^  therefore^  (as  it  follows,)  be  glory  for  ever, 
Amen  !* 

I  cannot  much  approve  of  the  light  in  which  our  author  places 
his  argument  in  these  paragraphs.  There  is  something  too  meta- 
physical and  refined,  in  his  deducing,  in  this  manner,  the  obligation 
to  thanksgiving,  from  the  two  faculties  of  the  mind,  understanding 
and  will.  Though  what  he  says  be  in  itself  just,  yet  the  argument 
is  not  sufficiently  plain  and  striking.  Arguments  in  sermons,  esp^ 
cially  on  subjects  that  so  naturally  and  easily  suggest  them,  should 
be  jralpable  and  popular;  should  not  be  brought  from  topics  tlial 
appear  fir  sought,  but  should  directly  address  3ie  heart  and  feelingfu 
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The  preacher  ought  never  to  depart  too  far  from  the  common  ways 
of  tiitnking  and  expressing  himseld  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
this  whole  head  might  have  been  improved,  if  the  author  had  taken 
up  moie  obvibus  ground;  had  stated  gratitude  as  one  of  the  most 
natural  principles  of  the  human  heart;  had  illustrated  this,  by  show- 
ing how  odious  the  opposite  disposition  is,  and  with  what  ecneral 
consent  men,  in  all  ages,  have  agreed  in  hating  and  condemnmg  the 
ungrateful ;  and  then  applying  these  reasonings  to  the  present  case, 
had  placed,  in  a  strong  view,  that  entire  corruption  of  moral  senti- 
ment which  it  discovers,  to  be  destitute  of  thankful  emotions  to- 
wards the  Supreme  Benefactor  of  mankind.  As  the  most  natural 
method  of  giving  vent  to  grateful  sentiments  is,  by  external  expres- 
sions of  thanksgiving,  he  might  then  have  answered  the  objection 
that  is  apt  to  occur,  of  the  expression  of  our  praise  being  insignifi- 
cant to  the  Almighty.  But,  by  seeking  to  be  too  refined  in  his  argu- 
ment, he  has  omitted  some  of  the  most  striking  and  obvious  consider- 
ations, and  which, properly  displayed,  would  ha^e  afforded  as  great 
a  field  for  eloquence  as  the  topics  which  he  has  chosen.  He  goes 
on : 

'  Gratitude  consists  in  an  equal  return  of  benefits,  if  we  are  able ; 
of  thanks,  if  we  are  not :  which  thanks,  therefore,  must  rise  always 
in  proportion  as  the  favours  received  are  great,  and  the  receiver  inca- 
])able  of  making  any  other  sort  of  requital  Now,  since  no  man  hath 
benefited  God  at  any  time,  and  yet  every  man,  in  each  moment  of 
his  life,  is  continually  benefited  by^him,  what  strong  obligations  must 
we  needs  be  under  to  thank  him?  'Tis  true,  our  tlianks  are  really 
y  as  insignificant  to  him,  as  any  other  kind  of  return  would  be ;  in 

^  themselves,  indeed,  they  are  worthless ;  but  his  goodness  has  put 

a  value  upon  them:  he  hath  declared,  he  will  accept  them  in  lieu 
of  the  vast  debt  we  owe;  and  after  that,  which  is  fittest  for  us,  to 
dispute  how  they  came  to  be  taken  as  an  equivaknt,  or  to  pay  them? 

'It  is,  therefore,  the  voice  of  nature  (as  far  as  gratitude  itself  is 
»o)  that  the  good  things  we  receive  from  above,  should  be  sent  back 
again  thither  in  thanks  and  praises ;  as  tJie  rivers  run  into  the  sea^ 
to  theptace  (the  ocean  of  beneficence) yrom  whence  the  rivers  come, 
thit/ier  should  they  return  again.' 

In  these  paragraphs,  he  has,  indeed,  touched  some  of  the  consi- 
derations which  I  mentioned.  But  he  has  only  touched  them ; 
whereas,  with  advantage,  they  might  have  formed  the  main  body  of 
his  argument 

*  We  have  considered  the  duty  absolutely;  we  are  now  to  compare 
it  with  others,  and  to  see  what  rank  it  bears  among  them.  And 
here  we  shall  find,  that,  among  all  the  acts  of  religion  immediately 
addressed  to  God,  this  is  much  the  noblest  and  most  excellent ;  as  it 
must  needs  be,  if  what  hath  been  laid  down  be  allowed,  that  the  end 
of  man's  creation  was  to  praise  and  glorify  God ;  for  that  cannot 
but  be  the  most  noble  and  excellent  act  of  any  being  which  best  an- 
4wers  the  end  and  design  of  it  Other  parts  of  devotion,  such  a« 
confession  and /irayer,  seem  not  originally  to  have  been  designed  for 
man,  nor  man  for  them.    They  imply  guilt  and  uuint,  with  which 
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the  state  qf  innocence  was  not  acquainted.  Had  man  continued  in 
that  estate,  his  worship  (like  the  devotions  of  angels)  had  been  paM 
to  Heaven  in  pure  acts  of  thanksgiving ;  and  nothing  had  been  lefl 
for  him  to  do,  beyond  the  enjoying  the  good  things  of  life,  as  nature 
directed,  and  praising  the  Grod  of  nature  who  bestowed  them.  But 
being  fallen  from  innocence  and  abundance ;  having  contracted  guilt 
and  forfeited  his  right  to  all  sorts  of  mercies ;  prayer  and  confession 
became  necessary,  lor  a  time,  to  retrieve  the  loss,  and  to  restore  him 
to  that  state  wherein  he  should  be  able  to  live  without  them.  These 
are  fitted,  therefore,  for  a  lower  dispensation ;  before  which,  in  Pa- 
radise, there  was  nothing  but  praise,  and  after  which,  there  shall 
be  nothing  but  that  in  Heaven.  Our  perfect  state  did  at  first,  and 
will  at  last,  consist  in  the  performance  of  this  duty;  and  herein, 
therefore,  lies  the  excellence  and  the  honour  of  our  nature. 

^  'Tis  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  by  which  the  Apostle  hath  given 
the  preference  to  charity,  beyond  faith,  and  hope,  and  every  spirit- 
lal  gift.  Charity  never  faileth^  saith  he;  meaning,  that  it  is  not 
a  virtue  useful  only  in  this  life,  but  will  accompany  us  also  into  the 
next:  but  whether  there  be  prophecieSy  they  shall /ail;  whether 
there  be  tongues ^  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge^  it 
shall  vanish  aioay.  These  are  gifts  of  a  temporary  advantage,  and 
shall  all  perish  in  the  using.  For  we  know  in  part,  and  we  pro- 
phesy in  part:  our  present  state  is  imperfect,  and,  therefore,  what 
belongs  to  that,  and  only  that,  must  be  imperfect  too.  But  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  comcythen  that  which  is  inpa^f't  shall  be  dotte 
away.  The  ai*eument  of  St.  Paul,  we  see,  which  sets  charity  aboitf 
the  r^st  of  christian  graces,  will  give  praise  also  the  pre-eminence 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  christian  worship ;  and  we  may  conclude  our 
reasoning,  therefore^ as  he  doth  bis:  Jind  now  abideth  oofnfessiony 
prayer  y  andpraise^  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  praise,* 

The  author,  here,  enters  on  the  second  part  of  his  ailment,  the 
high  rank  which  thanksgiving  holds,  when  compared  with  other 
duties  of  religion.  This  he  handles  with  much  eloquence  and 
beauty.  His  idea,,  that  this  was  the  original  worship  of  man,  be- 
fore his  fall  rendered  other  duties  requisite,  and  shall  continue  tc 
be  his  worship  in  Heaven,  when  the  duties  which  are  occasioned  by 
a  consciousness  of  guilt  shall  have  no  place,  is  solid  and  just;  his 
illustration  of  it  is  very  happy;  and  the  style  exti*emely  flowing  and 
sweet  Seldom  do  we  meet  with  any  piece- of  composition  in  ser- 
mons, that  has  more  merit  than  this  head. 

<It  is  so,  certainly,  on  other  accounts,  as  well  as  this;  particulai- 
ly,  as  it  is  the  most  disinterested  branch  of  our  religious  service; 
0uch  as  hath  the  most  of  God,  and  the'least  of  ourselves  in  it,  of  any 
we  pay ;  and  therefore  approaches  the  nearest  of  any  to  a  pure, 
and  free,  and  perfect  act  of  homage.  For  though  a  good  action 
does  not  crow  immediately  worthless  by  being  done  with  the 
prospect  of  advantage,  as  some  have  strangely  imagined ;  yet  it 
will  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  that  its  being  done,  without  the  mix- 
ture of  that  end,  or  with  as  tittle  of  it  as  possible,  recommends 
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it  so  much  the  more,  and  raises  the  price  of  it  Doth  Job  Jear  CM 
flprnatight?  was  an  objection  of  Satan;  which  implied,  that  tliuse 
duties  were  most  valuable,  where  our  own  interest  was  the  least 
aimed  at:  and  God  seems,  by  the  commission  he  then  gave  Satan, 
to  try  experiments  upon  Job,  thus  far  to  have  allowed  his  plea. 
Now  our  requests  for  future,  and  even  our  acknowledgements  of 
past  mercies,  centre  purely  in  ourselves;  our  own  interest  is  the  di- 
rect aim  of  them.  But  praise  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  prin- 
ciple, which  proposes  no  other  end  to  itself,  but  to  do,  as  is  fit  for  a 
creature  endowed  with  such  faculties  to  do,  towards  the  most  per- 
fect and  beneficent  of  beings;  and  to  pay  the  willing  tribute  of  ho- 
nour there,  where  the  voice  of  reason  directs  us  to  pay  it  God  hath 
indeed  annexed  a  blessing  to  the  duty,  and  when  we  know  this,  we 
eannot  choose,  while  we  are  performing  the  duty,  but  have  some 
regard  to  the  blessing  which  belongs  to  it  However,  that  is  not 
the  direct  aim  of  our  devotions,  nor  was  it  the  first  motive  that  stir- 
red us  up  to  them.  Had  it  been  so^  we  should  naturally  have  be- 
taken ourselves  to  prayer,  and  breathed  out  our  desires  in  that  form 
wherein  they  are  most  properly  conveyed. 

'In  short,  praise  is  our  most  excellent  work;  a  work  common  to 
the  church  triumphant  and  militant,  and  which  lifts  us  up  into  com- 
munion and  fellowship  with  angels.  The  matter  about  which  it  is 
conversant,  is  always  the  perfection  of  God's  nature ;  and  the  act 
itself  is  the  perfection  of  ours.' 

Our  author's  second  illustration  is  taken  from  praise  being  the 
most  disinterested  act  of  homage.  This  he  explains  justly  and  ele- 
gantly; though,  perhaps,  the  consideration  is  rather  too  thin  and 
refined  for  enforcing  religious  duties:  as  creatures,  such  as  we,  in 
approaching  to  the  divine  presence,  can  never  be  supposed  to  lay 
aside  all  consideration  of  our  own  wants  and  necessities ;  and  cer- 
tainly are  not  required  (as  the  author  admits)  to  divest  ourselves  of 
such  regards.  The  concluding  sentence  of  this  head  is  elegant,  and 
happily  expressed. 

'I  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar 
properties  and  advantages^  which  recommend  it  to  the  devout  per- 
former.    And, 

U.  It  is  the  most  pleasing  part  of  our  devotions:  it  proceeds  al- 
ways from  a  lively,  cheerful  temper  of  mind,  and  it  cherishes  and  im- 
proves what  it  proceeds  from.  For  it  is  good  to  sing  praises  unto 
our  Oodf  (says  one,  whose  experience,  in  this  case,  we  may  rely 
upon)  Jbr  it  is  pleasant,  and  praise  is  comely.  Petition  and  confes* 
sion  are  the  language  of  the  indigent  and  the  guilty,  the  breathings 
of  a  sad  and  contrite  spirit ;  Is  any  ajfflicted  ?  let  hitn  pray :  but  is 
any  merry?  let  him  sing  psalms.  The  most  usual  and  natural 
way  of  men's  expressing  the  mirth  of  their  hearts  is  in  a  song,  and 
songs  are  the  very  language  of  praise ;  to  the  expressing  of  which 
they  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  appropriated,  and  are  scarce  of  any 
othei  use  in  religion.  Indeed,  the  whole  composition  cf  this  duty 
is  such,  as  throughout  speaks  ease  and  delight  to  the  mir.d.    It  pro- 
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ceeds  from  love  and  from  thanltfulnesa ;  from  hvtj  tjie  fountain  of 
pleasure,  the  passion  which  gives  every  thing  we  do,  or  enjoy,  it? 
relish  and  agreeableness.  From  thankfulness^  which  involves  in 
it  the  memory  of  past  benefits,  the  actual  presence  of  them  to  the 
mind,  and  the  repeated  enjoyment  of  them.  And  as  is  its  principle, 
such  is  its  end  also:  for  it  procureth  quiet  and  ease  to  the  mind,  by 
doing  somewhat  towards  satisfying  that  debt  which  it  labours  under  \ 
by  delivering  it  to  those  thoughts  of  praise  and  gratitude,  those  ex- 
ultations it  is  so  full  of;  and  which  should  grow  uneasy  and  trouble* 
lome  to  it  if  they  were  kept  in.  If  the  thankful  ^  refrained,  it  would 
be  pain  and  grief  to  them :  but  then,  then  ^  is  their  soul  satisfied  as 
with  marrow  and  fatness,  when  their  mouth  praiseth  God  with  joy- 
fullips.'; 

In  beginning  this  head  of  discourse,  the  expression  which  the  au- 
thor uses,  <  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  advantages,' 
would  now  be  reckoned  not  so  proper  an  expression,  as  ^  to  point  out^' 
or  '  to  show.'  The  first  subdivision,  concerning  praise  being  the 
most  pleasant  part  of  devotion,  is  very  just  and  well  expressed,  as  far 
as  it  goes;  but  seems  to  me  rather  defective.  Much  more  might 
have  been  said,  upon  the  pleasure  that  accompanies  such  exalted  acts 
of  devotion.  It  was  a  cold  thought,  to  dwell  upon  its  disburdening 
the  mind  of  a  debt.  The  author  should  have  insisted  more  upon 
the  influence  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  in  warming,  gladdening, 
soothing  the  mind ;  lifting  it  above  the  world,  to  dwell  among  divine 
and  eternal  objects.  He  should  have  described  the  peace  and  joy 
which  then  expand  the  heart ;  the  relief  which  this  exercise  procures 
from  the  cares  and  agitations  of  life ;  the  encouraging  views  of  Pro- 
▼idence  to  which  it  leads  our  attention :  and  the  trust  which  it  pro- 
motes in  the  divine  mercy  for  the  future,  by  the  commemoration  of 
benefits  past  In  short,  this  was  the  place  for  his  pouring  out  a 
greater  flow  of  devotional  sentiments  than  what  we  here  find. 

^f9.  It  is  another  distinguishing  property  of  divine  pre 'se, that  it 
enlargeth  the  powers  and  capacities  of  our  souls,  turning  tl^em  from 
low  and  little  things^  upon  their  greatest  and  noblest  object,  the 
divine  nature,  and  employing  them  in  the  discovery  and  admiration 
of  those  several  perfections  uiat  adorn  it  We  see  what  diflerence 
there  is  between  man  and  man,  such  as  there  is  hardly  greater  be- 
tween man  and  beast:  and  this  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  different 
sphere  of  thought  which  they  act  in,  and  the  difl*erent  objects  they 
converse  with.  The  mind  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  peasant  and 
the  prince ;  the  force  of  it  naturally  equal,  in  the  untaught  man^  and 
the  philosopher;  only  the  one  of  these  is  busied  in  mean  affaira,  and 
within  narrower  bounds ;  the  other  exercises  himself  in  things  of 
weight  and  moment ;  and  this  it  is,  that  puts  the  wide  distance  be- 
tween them.  Noble  objects  are  to  the  mind,  what  the  sunbeams 
are  to  a  bud  or  flower ;  they  open  and  unfold,  as  it  were,  the  leaves 
of  it;  put  it  upon  exerting  and  spreading  itself  every  way ;  and  call 
forth  all  those  powei^  that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in  it.  The  praise 
and  admiration  of  God,  therefore,  bring  this  advantage  along  with 
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it,  that  it  sets  our  faculties  upon  their  full  stretch,  and  improves  them 
to  all  the  degrees  of  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.' 

This  head  is  just,  well  expressed,  and  to  censure  it  mi^t  appear 
hypercritical.  Some  of  the  expressions,  however,  one  would  think 
might  be  amended.  The  simile,  for  instance,  about  the  effects  of 
the  sunbeams  upon  the  bud  or  flower,  is  pretty,  but  not  correctly 
expressed.  <  They  open  and  unfold,  as  it  were,  the  leaves  of  it'  If 
this  is  to  be  literally  applied  to  the  flower,  the  phrase,  '  as  it  were,' 
is  needless;  if  it  is  to  be  metaphorically  understood}(which  appears 
to  be  the  case,)  the  *  leaves  of  the  mind,'  is  harsh  language ;  besides 
that,  ^  put  it  upon  exerting  itself,'  is  rather  a  lew  expression.  Nothing 
is  more  nice  than  to  manage  properly  such  similes  and  allusions,  so 
as  to  preserve  them  perfectly  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render 
the  image  lively :  it  might  perhaps  be  amended  in  some  such  way 
as  this :  ^  As  the  sunbeams  open  the  bud,  and  unfold  thte  leaves  of  a 
flower,  noble  objects  have  a  like  eflect  upon  tlie  mind:  they  expand 
and  spread  it,  and  call  forth  those  powers  that  before  lay  bid  and 
locked  up  in  the  soul.' 

*  3.  It  farther  promotes  in  us  an  exquisite  sense  of  God's  honour, 
and  a  high  indignation  of  mind  at  everything  that  openly  profanes 
it  For  what  we  value  and  delight  in,  we  cannot  with  patience  hear 
slighted  or  abused.  Our  own  praises,  which  we  are  constantly  put- 
ting up,  will  be  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring  and  promoting  the 
divine  glory  in  every  other  instance ;  and  will  make  us  set  our  faces 
against  all  open  and  avowed  impieties ;  which,  methinks,  should  be 
considered  a  little  by  such  as  would  be  thought  not  to  be  wanting  in 
this  duty,  and  yet  are  often  silent  under  the  foulest'dishonours  done 
to  relirion,  and  its  great  Author :  for  tamely  to  hear  God's  name  an^ 
worship  vilified  by  others,  is  no  very  good  argument  that  we  have 
been' used  to  honour  and  reverence  him,  in  good  earnest,  ourselves.' 

The  thought  here  is  well  founded,  though  it  is  carelessly  and 
loosely  br  ught  out  The  sentence, '  our  own  praises,  which  w^are 
constantly  putting  up,  will  he  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring  and 
promotingthe  divine  glory  in  every  other  instance,'  is  both  negligent 
in  language,  and  ambiguous  in  meaning,  for  *  our  own  praises,'  pro- 
perly signifies  the  praises  of  ourselves.  Much  better  if  he  had  said, 
<  Those  devout  praises  which  we  constantly  offer  up  to  the  Almighty, 
will  naturally  prompt  us  to  promote  the  divine  glory  in  every  other 
instance.' 

'  4.  It  will,  beyond  all  this,  work  in  us  a  deep  humility  and  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  imperfections.  Upon  a  frequent  attention  to 
God  and  his  attributes,  we  shall  easily  discover  our  own  weakness 
and  emptiness;  our  swelling  thoughts  of  ourselves  will  abate,  and 
we  shall  see  and  feel  that  we  are  *  altogether  lighter  to  be  laid  in  the 
balance  than  vanity ;'  and  this  is  a  lesson  which,  to  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind,  is,  I  think,  very  well  worth  learning.  We  are  naturally 
presumptuous  and  vain ;  full  of  ourselves,  and  regardless  of  every 
thing  besides,  especially  when  some  little  outward  privileges  dis- 
tinguish us  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  then,  it  is  odds,  but  we  look 
into  ourselves  with  great  degrees  of  complacency, '  and  are  wisor 
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(ftud  better  every  way)  *  in  our  own  conceit,  than  seven  men  that  can 
render  a  reason/  Now  nothing  will  contribute  so  much  to  the  curt 
of  this  vanity,  as  a  due  attention  to  God's  excellences  and  perfections 
By  comparing  these  with  those  which  we  imagine  belong  to  us,  we 
ihall  learn,  <  not  to  think  more  highly  of  ourselves,  than  we  ought 
to  think  of  ourselves,'  but '  to  think  soberly;'  we  shall  find  more  satis- 
faction in  looking  upwards,  and  humbling  ourselves  before  our  com- 
mon Creator,  than  in  casting  our  eyes  downward  with  scorn  upon 
our  fellc^-creatures,  and  setting  at  nought  any  part  of  the  work  oi 
his  hands.  The  vast  distance  we  are  at  from  real  and  infinite  worth, 
will  astonish  us  so  much,  that  we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  value  our- 
tielvesupon  these  lesser  degrees  of  pre-eminence,  which  custom  or 
opinion,  or  some  little  accidental  advantages,  have  given  us  over 
other  men.' 

Though  the  thought  here  also  be  just,  yet  a  like  deficiency  in  ele- 
gance and  beauty  appears.  The  phrase,  *  it  is  odds  but  we  look  into 
ourselves,  with  great  degrees  of  complacency,'  is  much  too  low  and 
colloquial  for  a  sermon — he  might  have  said,'  we  are  likely,'  or '  we 
are  prone,'  to  look  into  ourselves. — '  Comparing  these  with  those 
which  we  imagine  belong  to  us,'  is  also  very  careless  style. — *  By 
comparing  these  with  the  virtues  and  abilities  which  we  ascribe  to 
ourselves,  we  shall  learn' — would  have  been  purer  and  more  correct 

'  5.  I  shall  mention  but  one  use  of  it  more,  and  it  is  this :  that  a 
conscientious  praise  of  God  will  keep  us  back  from  all  false  and  mean 
praise,  ail  fulsome  and  servile  flatteries,  such  as  are  in  use  among 
men.  Praising,  as  it  is  commonly  managed,  is  nothing  else  but  a 
ti*ial  of  skill  upon  a  man,  how  many  good  things  we  can  possibly  say 
of  him.  All  the  treasures  of  oratory  are  ransacked,  and  all  the  fine 
things  that  ever  were  said,  are  heaped  together  for  his  sake ;  and  no 
matter  whether  it  belongs  to  him  or  not ;  so  there  be  but  enough 
on't;  which  is  one  deplorable  instance,  among  a  thousand,  of  the 
baseness  of  human  nature,  of  its  snvall  regard  to  truth  and  justice ; 
to  right  or  wrong,  to  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  praised.  But  he  who 
hath  a  deep  sense  of  the  excellences  of  God  upon  his  heart  will  make 
a  god  of  nothing  besides.  He  will  give  every  one  his  just  enco- 
mium, honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  as  much  as  is  due,  because 
it  is  his  duty  to  do  so ;  but  the  honour  of  God  will  suffer  him  to  go  no 
farther.  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a  neighbouring  prince 
(who  now,  God  be  thanked^  needs  flattery  a  great  deal  more  than 
ever  he  did,)  would  have*  wanted  a  great  deal  of  that  incense  which 
bath  been  offered  up  to  him  by  his  adorers.' 

This  head  appears  scarcely  to  deserve  any  place  among  the  more 
important  topics  that  naturally  presented  themselves  on  this  subject; 
at  least,  it  had  much  better  have  wanted  the  application  which  the 
author  iliakes  of  his  reasoning  to  the  flatterers  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
the  thanks  which  he  offei^  to  God,  for  the  affairs  of  that  prince  be- 
ifog  in  so  low  a  state,  that  he  now  needed  flattery  more  than  ever. 
This  political  satire  is  altogether  out  of  place,  and  unworthy  of  t^« 
•object  ' 

One  would  be  inclined  to  think,  upon  reviewing  our  author's  ar- 
30 
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gumentSi  that  he  has  overlooked  some  topics,  respeciiDg  the  happj 
consequences  of  this  duty,  of  fully  as  much  importance  as  any 
that  he  has  inserted.  Particularly,  he  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the 
happy  tendency  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  to  strengthen  good  dis- 
positions in  the  heart ;  to  promote  love  to  God,  and  imitation  of  those 
perfections  which  we  adore;  and  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  ardour  and  zea) 
into  the  whole  of  religion,  as  the  service  of  our  Benefactor.  These 
are  consequences  which  naturally  follow  from  the  proper  perfonn- 
ance  of  this  duty  and  which  oujght  not  to  have  been  omitted ; 
as  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  showing  the  good  effect  of  de- 
motion on  practical  religion  and  moral  virtue,  and  pointing  out  the 
necessary  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other.  .  For  certain- 
ly the  great  end  of  preaching  is,  to  make  men  better  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  and  to  promote  that  complete  reformation  of  heart 
and  conduct  in  which  true  Christianity  consists.  Our  author,  how- 
ever, upon  the  whole,  is  not  deficient  in  such  views  of  religion ; 
for,  in  his  general  strain  of  preaching,  as  he  is  extremely  pious,  so 
he  is,  at  the  same  time,  practical  and  moral. 

His  summing  up  of  the  whole  argument,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
is  elegant  and  beautiful;  and  such  concluding  views  of  the  sub- 
ject are  frequently  very  proper  and  useful :  *  Upon  these  grounds 
doth  the  duty  of  praise  stand,  and  these  are  the  obligations  that 
bind  us  to  the  performance  of  it  It  is  the  end  of  our  being,  and 
the  very  rule  and  law  of  our  nature ;  flowing  from  the  two  great 
fountains  of  human  action,  the  understanding  and  the  will,  natu- 
rally, and  almost  necessarily.  It  is  the  most  excellent  part  of  our 
religious  worship;  enduring  to  eternity,  after  the  rest  shall  be  doj^e 
away;  and  paid,  even  now,  in  the  frankest  manner,  with  the  least 
regard  to  our  own  interest  It  recommends  itself  to  us  by  several 
peculiar  properties  and  advantages;  as  it  carries  more  pleasure 
in  it  than  all  other  kinds  of  devotion;  as  it  enlarges  and  exalts  the 
several  powers  of  the  mind;  as  it  breeds  in  us  an  exquisite  sense 
of  God's  honour,  and  a  willingness  to  promote  it  in  the  world ;  as  ii 
teaches  us  to  be  humble  and  lowly  ourselves,  and  yet  preserves  us 
(roni  base  and  sordid  flattery,  from  bestowing  mean  and  undue 
praises  upon  others.' 

After  this,  our  author  addresses  himself  to  two  classes  of  men,  the 
careless  and  the  profane.  His  address  to  the  careless  is  beautiful  and 
pathetic ;  that  to  the  profane,  is  not  so  well  executed,  and  is  liablt* 
to  some  objection.  Such  addresses  appear  to  me  to  be,  on  several 
occasions,  very  useful  parts  of  a  discourse.  They  prevailed  much 
in  the  strain  of  preaching  before  the  restoration ;  and  perhaps,  since 
that  period,  have  been  too  much  neglected.  They  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  home  to  the  consciences  of  the  audience,  mat.} 
things,  which  in  the  course  of  the  sermon,  were,  perhaps,  deliver- 
er! in  the  abstract 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  conc«usion  of  tfie  sermon,  which  is  chief- 
ly employed  in  observations  on  the  posture  ol  public  affairs  at  i\\B\ 
lime.     Considered  U[^n  the  whole,  this  iiscoi'rse  of  Bishop  Atter- 
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bury's  is  both  useful  and  beautiful ;  though  I  have  ventured  to  point 
out  some  defects  in  it  Seldom,  or  never,  can  we  expect  to  meet 
with  a  composition  of  any  kind,  which  is  absolutely  perfect  in  all  its 
parts :  and  when  we  take  into  account  the  di£5culties  which  I  before 
showed  to  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  we  have,  perhaps, 
less  reason  to  look  for  perfection  in  a  sermon,  than  in  any  other 
composition. 


LECTURE  XXXI. 


CONDUCT  OF  A  DISCOURSE  IN  ALL  ITS  PARTS.,., 
INTRODUCTION,  DIVISION,  NARRATION,  AND 

EXPLICATION. 

I  HAVE,  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  considered  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  each  of  the  three  great  fields  of  public  speaking,  popular  as- 
semblies, the  bar,  and  the  pulpit.  I  am  now  to  treat  of  what  is  com* 
mon  to  them  all ;  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  or  oration,  in  gene, 
ral.  The  previous  view  which  I  have  given  of  the  distinguishing  spirit 
and  character  of  different  kinds  of  public  speaking,  was  necessary 
for  the  proper  application  of  the  rules  which  I  am  about  to  deliver; 
and  as  I  proceed,  I  shall  further  point  out,  how  far  any  of  these  rules 
may  ha\e  a  particular  respect  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  popu* 
lar  courts. 

On  whatever  subject  any  one  intends  to  discourse,  he  will  most 
commonly  begin  with  some  introduction,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  his  hearers ;  he  will  then  state  his  subject,  and  explain  the 
facts  connected  with  it;  he  will  employ  arguments  for  establishing 
his  own  opinion,  and  overthrowing  that  of  his  antagonist;  he  may, 
perhaps,  if  there  be  room  for  it,  endeavour  to  touch  the  passions  of 
his  audience ;  and  after  having  said  all  he  thinks  proper,  he  will 
bring  his  discourse  to  a  close  by  some  peroration  or  conclusion. 
This  being  the  natural  train  of  speaking,  the  parts  that  compose  a 
regular  formal  oration,  are  these  six;  first,  the  exordium  or  intro- 
duction; secondly,  the  state,  and  the  division  of  the  subject;  third- 
ly, narration  or  explication ;  fourthly,  the  reasoning  or  arguments; 
fifthly,  the  pathetic  part ;  and  lastly,  the  conclusion.  I  do  not  mean 
that  each  of  these  must  enter  into  every  public  discourse,  or  that 
they  must  enter  always  in  this  order.  There  is  no  reason  for  beini; 
so  formal  on  every  occasion ;  nay,  it  would  often  be  a  fault,  and 
would  render  a  discourse  pedantic  and  stiff.  There  may  be  many 
excellent  discourses  in  public,  where  several  of  these  parts  are  alto* 
gcther  wanting;  where  the  speaker,  for  instance,  uses  no  introduce 
tion,  but  enters  directly  on  his  subject ;  where  he  has  no  occasion 
either  to  divide  or  explain ;  but  simply  reasons  on  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  then  finishes.  But  as  the  parts  which  I  have  mention* 
rd  are  the  natural  constituent  parts  of  a  regular  o/ation ;  and  as  in 
■very  discourse  whatever,  some  of  them  must  be  found,  it  is  necea- 
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sary  to  our  present  purpose,  that  I  should  treat  of  each^of  them  dis- 
tinctly. 

I  begin,  of  course,  with  the  exordium  or  introduction.  This  is 
manifestly  common  to  all  the  three  kinds  of  public  speaking.  It  is 
not  a  rhetorical  invention.  It  is  founded  upon  nature,  and  suggest* 
ed  by  common  sense.  When  one  is  going  to  counsel  another; 
when  he  takes  upon  him  to  instruct,  or  to  reprove,  prudence  will  ge- 
nerally direct  him  not  to  do  it  abruptly,  but  to  use  some  preparation ) 
to  begin  with  somewhat  that  may  incline  the  persons  to  whom  he 
addresses  himself,  to  judge  favourably  of  what  he  is  about  to  say, 
and  may  dispose  them  to  such  a  train  of  thought  as  will  fonVard 
and  assist  the  purpose  which  he  has  in  view.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  main  scope  of  an  introduction.  A ccordingly, Cicero  and  Quin- 
tilian  mention  three  ends,  to  one  or  other  of  which  it  shoula  oe  sub- 
servient :*Reddere  auditores  benevolos,  attentos,  dociles.' 

First,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  hearers ;  to  render  them 
benevolent,  or  well-affected  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  subject.  To- 
pics for  this  purpose  may,  in  causes  at  the  bar,  be  sometimes  taken 
from  the  particular  situation  of  the  speaker  himself,  or  of  his  client, 
or  from  the  character  or  behaviour  of  his  antagonists,  contrasted  with 
his  own ;  on  other  occasions,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as 
closely  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  hearers :  and,  m  general, 
from  the  modesty  and  good  intention  with  which  the  speaker  enters 
upon  his  subject  The  second  end  of  an  introduction  is,  to  raise 
the  attention  of  the  hearers ;  which  may  be  effected,  by  giving  them 
some  hints  of  the  importance,  dignity,  or  novelty  of  the  subject ; 
or  some  favourable  view  of  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which' 
we  are  to  treat  it;  and  of  the  brevity  with  which  we  are  to  dis- 
course. The  tliird  end,  is  to  render  the  hearers  docile,  or  open  to 
persuasion ;  for  which  end,  we  must  begin  with  studying  to  remove 
any  particular  prepossessions  they  may  have  contracted  against  the 
cause,  or  side  of  the  argument,  which  we  espouse. 

Some  one  of  these  ends  should  be  proposed  by  every  introduc- 
tion. When  there  is  no  occasion  for  aiming  at  any  of  them ;  when 
we  are  already  secure  of  the  good  will,  the  attention,  and  the  docili- 
ty of  the  audience,  as  may  often  be  the  case,  formal  introductions 
may,withoutanyprejudice,  be  omitted.  And  indeed, when theyserve 
for  no  purpose  but  mere  ostentation,  they  had,  for  the  most  part, 
better  be  omitted ;  unless  as  far  as  respect  to  the  audience  makes  it 
decent,  that  a  speaker  should  not  break  in  upon  them  too  abruptly, 
but  by  a  short  exordium  prepare  them  for  what  he  is  going  to  say. 
Demosthenes'  introductions  are  always  short  and  simple ;  Cicero's 
)re  fuller  and  more  artful. 

The  ancient  critics  distinguished  two  kinds  of  introductions,  which 
they  call  ' principium,'  and  'insinuation  ' Principium' is,  where 
the  orator  plainly  and  directly  professes  his  aim  in  speaking.  '  Insin- 
uation is,  where  a  larger  compass  must  be  taken ;  and  where,  presuming 
the  disposition  of  the  audience  to  be  much  against  the  orator,  he 
must  gradually  reconcile  them  to  hearing  him,  before  h^  plainly  dis- 
covers the  point  which  he  has  in  view. 
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Of  this  latter  sort  of  introduction,  we  have  an  admirable  instance 
in  Cicero's  second  oration  against  RuHus.  This  RuUus  was  tribune 
of  the  people,  and  had  proposed  an  Agrarian  law ;  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  create  a  decemvirate,  or  ten  commissioners,  with  ab- 
solute power  for  five  years,  over  all  the  lands  conquered  by  the  re- 
public, in  order  to  divide  them  among  the  citizens.  Such  laws  had 
often  been  proposed  by  factious  magistrates,  and  were  always  greedi* 
ly  received  by  the  people.  Cicero  is  speaking  to  the  people ;  he 
had  lately  been  made  consul  by  their  interest;  and  his  first  attempt 
is  to  make  them  reject  this  law.  The  subject  was  extremely  deli« 
cate,  and  required  much  art.  He  begins  with  acknowledging  all 
the  favours  which  he  had  received  from  the  people,  in  preference 
to  the  nobility.  He  professes  himself  the  creature  of  their  power, 
and  of  all  men  the  most  engaged  to  promote  their  interest  He  de* 
claies,  that  he  held  himself  to  be  the'  consul  of  the  people;  and 
that  he  would  always  glory  in  preserving  the  character  of  a  popular 
magistrate.  J3ut  to  be  popular,  he  observes,  is  an  ambiguous  word* 
He  understood  it  to  import  a  steady  attachment  to  the  real  interest 
of  the  people,  to  their  liberty,  their  ease,  and  their  peace;  but  by 
some,  he  saw  it  was  abused,  and  made  a  cover  to  their  own  selfish 
and  ambitious  designs.  In  this  manner,  he  begins  to  draw  gradually 
nearer  to  his  purpose  of  attacking  the  proposal  of  Rullus ;  but  still 
with  great  management  and  reserve.  He  protests,  that  he  is  far 
from  being  an  enemy  to  Agrarian  laws;  he  gives  the  highest 
praises  to  the  Gracchi,  those  zealous  patrons  of  the  people ;  and  as- 
sures them,  that  when  he  first  heard  of  Rullus's  law,  he  had  resolv- 
ed to  support  it  if  he  found  it  for  their  interest ;  but  that,  upon  ex- 
amining it,  he  found  it  calculated  to  establish  a  dominion  that  was 
inconsistent  with  liberty,  and  to  aggrandize  a  few  men  at  theexpense 
of  the  public :  and  then  terminates  his  exordium,  with  telling  them 
that  he  is  going  to  give  his  reasons  for  being  of  this  opinion ;  but 
that  if  his  reasons  shall  npt  satisfy  them,  he  will  give  up  his  own  opin- 
ion and  embrace  theirs.  In  all  this  there  was  great  art  His  elo- 
quence produced  the  intended  efiect;  and  the  people,  with  one 
voice,  rejected  this  Agrarian  law. 

Having  given  these  general  views  of  the  nature  and  end  of  an  in- 
troduction, I  proceed  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  proper  compo- 
sition of  it  These  are  the  more  necessary,  as  this  is  a  part  of  the 
discourse  v/hich  requires  no  tfmall  care.  It  is  always  of  importance 
to  begin  well ;  to  make  a  favourable  impression  at  fiist  setting  out; 
whe^  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  vacant  as  yet  and  free,  are  most  dis- 
posed to  receive  any  impression  easily.  I  must  add,  too,  that  a  good 
introduction  is  often  found  to  be  extremely  difficult.  Few  parts  of 
the  discourse  give  the  composer  more  trouble,  or  are  attended  with 
more  nicety  in  the  execution. 

The  first  rule  is,  that  the  introduction  should  be  easy  and  natural. 
The  subject  must  ahvays  suggest  it  It  must  appear,  as  Cicero  beau- 
tifully expresses  it,  'Effloruisse  penitus  ex  re  de  qua  turn  agitur.'* 

*  *  To  liare  sprang  up,  of  in  own  accord,  from  ihe  matter  which  is  under  cooeiderB- 
tioD* 
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It  is  too  common  a  fault  in  introductions,  that  they  are  taken  from 
Rome  common-place  topic,  which  has  no  peculiar  relation  to  the 
subject  in  hand ;  by  which  means  they  stand  apart»  like  pieces  de- 
tached from  the  rest  of  the  discourse.  Of  this  kind  are  Sallust's  in- 
troductionsy  prefixed  to  his  Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars.  They 
might  as  well  have  been  introductions  to  any  other  history,  or  to  any 
other  treatise  whatever:  and,  therefore,  though  elegant  in  them- 
selves, they  must  be  considered  as  blemishes  in  the  work,  from  want 
of  due  connexion  with  it.  Cicero,  though  abundantly  correct  in 
this  particular  in  his  orations,  yet  is  not  so  in  his  other  works.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  letter  of  his  to  Atticus,  (L.  xvi.  6.)  that  it  was  bis  cus- 
tom to  prepare,  at  his  leisure,  a  collection  of  different  introductions 
or  prefaces,  ready  to  be  prefixed  to  any  work  that  he  might  after* 
wards  publish.  In  consequence  of  this  strange  method  of  composing, 
it  happened  to  him,  to  emplt>y  the  same  introduction  twice  without 
remembering  it ;  prefixing  it  to  two  different  works.  Upon  Atticus 
informing  him  of  this,  he  acknowledges  the  mistake,  and  sends  him 
a  new  introduction. 

In  order  to  render  introductions  natural  and  easy^  it  is^  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  good  rule,  that  they  should  not  be  planned  till  after  one  has 
meditated  in  his  own  mind  the  substance  of  his  discourse.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  he  should  begin  to  think  of  some  proper  and  na- 
tural introduction.  By  taking  a  contrary  course,  and  labouring  in 
the  first  place  on  an  introduction,  every  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
composition  will  often  find,  that  either  he  is  led  to  lay  hold  of  some 
common-place  topic,  or  that,  instead  of  the  introduction  being  ac- 
commodated to  the  discourse,  he  is  obliged  to  accommodate  the 
whole  discourse  to  the  introduction  which  he  had  previously  writ- 
ten. Cicero  makes  this  remark;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  his 
practice  was  not  always  conformable  to  his  own  rule.  ^Omnibus 
rebus  consideratis,  turn  denique  id,  quod  primum  est  dicendum, 
postremum  soleo  cogitare,  quo  utar  exordio.  Nam^  si  quando  id 
primbm  invenire  volui,  nullum  mihi  occurrit  nisi  aut  exile,  aut  nuga- 
torium,  aut  vulgare.'*  After  the  mind  has  been  once  warmed  and 
put  in  train,  by  close  meditation  on  the  subject,  materials  for  th«» 
preface  will  then  suggest  themselves  much  more  readily. 

In  the  second  place,  in  an  introduction,  correctness  should  be 
carefully  studied  in  the  expression.  This  is  requisite  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  the  hearers.  They  are  then  mon?  disposed 
to  criticise  than  at  any  other  period ;  tiiey  are,  as  yet,  unoccupied 
with  the  subject  or  the  arguments;  their  attention  is  wholly  direct- 
ed to  the  speaker's  style  and  manner.  Something  must  be  done, 
therefore,  to  prepossess  them  in  his  favour;  though,  for  the  same 
reasons,  too  much  art  must  be  avoided :  for  it  will  be  more  easily  de* 
tected  at  that  time  than  afterwards,   and  will  derogate  from  persua> 

*  '  When  I  have  planned  and  dig^etted  all  the  materials  of  my  discourse,  it  is  my  cua* 
lom  to  think,  in  the  last  place,  of  the  introdnction  with  which  I  am  to  begin.  For  if  at  any 
(iiue  I  have  eodeaToured  to  invent  an  introduction  first,  nothing  has  ever  occtirred  |> 
ne  for  that  purpose,  but  what  was  triflinf,  nogiitory,  and  vulfi^ur.' 
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«iou  in  all  that  follows.  A  correct  plainness,  and  elegant  simpli- 
eity,  is  the  proper  character  of  an  introduction :  '  Ut  videamur/  says 
Quinlilian,  <  accurate  non  callide  dicere.* 

In  the  third  place,  modesty  is  another  character  which  it  must  carry. 
All  appearances  of  modesty  are  favourable  and  prepossessing,  li 
the  orator  set  out  with  an  air  of  arrogance  and  osteniatiouy  the  self- 
love  and  pride  4»f  the  hearers  will  be  presently  awakened,  and  will 
follo%v  him  with  a  very  suspicious  eye  throughout  all  his  progress. 
His  modesty  should  discover  itself  not  only  in  his  expressions  at  the 
beginning,  but  in  his  whole  manner;  in  his  looks, in  iiis  gestures,  in 
the  ton€o«  fais  voice.  Every  auditory  take  in  good  part  those  marks 
of  respect  and  awe,  which  are  paid  to  them  by  one  who  addresses 
them.  Indeed, the  modesty  of  an  introduction  should  never  betray 
any  tiling  mean  or  abject.  It  is  always  of  great  use  to  an  orator, 
that  together  with  modesty  and  deference  to  his  hearers,  he  should 
^low  a  certain  sense  of  dignity,  arising  from  a  persuasion  of  the 
justice  or  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he  is  to  speak. 

The  modesty  of  an  introduction  requires,  that  it  promise  not  too 
much.  '  Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  sod  ex  fumo  dare  lucem.'*  This 
certainly  is  the  general  rule,  that  an  orator  should  not  put  forth  ail 
his  strength  at  the  beginning,  but  should  rise  and  grow  upon  us,  as 
his  discourse  advances.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is 
allowable  for  him  to  set  out  from  the  first  in  a  high  and  bold  tone: 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  rises  to  defend  some  cause  which  has  been 
much  run  down,  and  decried  by  the  public.  Too  modest  a  begin- 
ning might  be  then  like  a  confession  of  guilt.  By  the  boldness  and 
strength  of  his  exordium,  he  must  endeavour  to  stem  the  tide  that 
is  against  him,  and  to  remove  prejudices,  by  encountering  them 
without  fear.  In  subjects,  too, of  a  declamatory  nature,  and  in  ser- 
mons, where  the  subject  is  striking,  a  magnificent  introduction  has 
sometimes  a  good  e&ct,  if  it  be  properly  supported  in  the  sequel. 
Thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  beginning  an  eloquent  sermon,  preach- 
ed on  the  30th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  what  is  called  King 
Charles's  Martyrdom,  sets  out  in  this  pompous  manner:  ^This  is  a 
day  of  trouble,  of  rebuke,  and  of  blasphemy ;  distinguished  in  the 
calendar  of  our  church,  and  the  annals  of  our  nation,  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  an  excellent  prince,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  his  re- 
bellious subjects;  and,  by  his  fall,  derived  infamy,  misery,  and  guilt 
on  them,  and  their  sinfiil  posterity.'  Bossuet,  Flechier,  and  the 
other  celebrated  French  preachers,  very  often  begin  their  discour- 
ses with  laboured  and  sublime  introductions.  These  raise  atten- 
tiojVi  and  throw  a  lustre  on  the  subject;  but  let  every  speaker  be 
much  on  his  guard  against  striking  a  higher  note  at  the  beginning, 
tiian  he  is  able  to  keep  up  in  his  progress. 


•    — 


He  doe«  not  lavU h  at  a  blase  his  fire. 
Sudden  to  ^lare,  and  then  in  tmoke  expire; 
But  riset  from  a  cloud  of  smoke  to  light, 
And  poars  bit  specious  miracles  to  sight. 

Hob.  Api.  Pocr.  Fraiouk 
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In  the  fourth  place,  an  introduction  should  usually  be  carried  os 
m  the  calm  aianner.  This  is  seldom  the  place  for  vehemence  and 
passion.  Emotions  must  rise  as  the  discourse  advances.  The  minds 
of  the  hearers  must  be  gradually  prepared,  before  the  speaker  can 
venture  on  strong  and  passionate  sentiments.  The  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are,  when  the  subject  is  such,  that  the  very  mention  of  it 
naturally  awakens  some  passionate  emotion ;  or  when  the  unexpect- 
ed presence  of  some  person  or  object,  in  a  popular  assembly,  inflames 
the  speaker,  and  makes  him  break  forth  with  unusual  warmth.  Ei- 
ther of  these  will  justify  what  is  called  the  Exordium  ab  abrupto. 
Thus  the  appearance  of  Catiline  in  the  senate  renders  the  vehement 
beginning  of  Cicero's  first  oration  against  him  Y^ry  natural  and 
proper:  ^Quousque  tandem,  Catilina,  abutere  patientia  nostra?^ 
And  thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  preaching  from  this  text,  ^Blessed  is 
he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me,'  vientures  on  breaking 
forth  with  this  bold  exordium:  <  And  can  any  man  then  be  offended 
in  thee,  blessed  Jesus  ?'  which  address  to  our  Saviour  he  conthiues 
for  a  page  or  two,  till  he  enters  on  the  division  of  his  subject.  But 
such  introductions  as  these  should  be  hazarded  by  very  few,  as  they 
promise  so  much  vehemence  and  unction  through  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
course, that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  hearers. 

At  the  same  time,  though  the  introduction  is  not  the  place  in 
which  warm  emotions  are  usually  to  be  attempted,  yet  I  must 
take  notice,  that  it  ought  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  as  are  de- 
signed to  be  raised  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  discourse.  The 
orator  should,  in  the  beginning,  turn  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
towards  those  sentiments  and  feelings  which  he  seeks  to  awaken 
in  the  course  of  his  speech.  According,  for  instance,  as  it  is 
compassion,  or  indignation,  or  contempt,  on  which  his  discourse 
is  to  rest,  he  ought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  these  in  his  introduction  ; 
he  ought  to  begin  with  breathing  that  spirit  which  he  means  to  in- 
spire. Much  of  the  orator's  art  and  ability  is  shown,  in  thus  strik- 
ing properly  at  the  commencement,  the  key  note,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  of  the  rest  of  his  oration. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  a  rule  in  introductions,  not  to  anticipate 
any  material  part  of  the  subject  When  topics,  or  arguments, 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  enlarged  upon,  are  hinted  at,  and,  in 
part,  brought  forth  in  the  introduction,  they  lose  the  grace  of 
novelty  jpon  their  second  appearance.  The  impression  intended 
to  be  made  by  any  capital  thought,  is  always  made  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  when  it  is  made  entire,  and  in  its  pn^r  place. 

In  the  last  place,  the  introduction  ought  to  be  proportione<l, 
both  in  length  and  in  kind,  to  the  discourse  that  is  to  follow: 
in  length,  as  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  erect  a  very 
great  portico  before  a  small  building;  and  in  kind,  as  it  is  no  less' 
absurd  to  overcharge,  with  superb  ornaments,  the  portico  of  a 
plain  dwelling-house,  or  to  make  the  entrance  to  a  monument  as 
gay  as  that  to  an  arbour.  Common  sense  directs  that  every  part  of 
«  discourse  should  be  suited  to  the  strain  and  spirit  of  tlie  whole. 
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These  are  the  principal  rules  that  relate  to  intioductiorrs.  Thej 
ajre  adapted,  in  a  great  measure  equally,  to  discourses  of  all  kinds. 
In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  or  speeches  in  public  assemblies^  particulai 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  any  introduction  of  that  kind, 
«vh?ch  the  adverse  party  may  lay  hold  of,  and  turn  to  his  advantage. 
To  this  inconvenience  all  those  introductions  are  exposed,  which 
are  taken  from  general  and  common-place  topics;  and  it  nevei 
fails  to  give  an  adversary  a  considerable  triumph,  if,  by  giving  a 
small  turn,  to  something  we  had  said  in  our  exordiuni,  he  can  ap- 
pear to  convert,  to  his  own  favour,  the  principles  with  which  we 
had  set  out,  in  beginning  our  attack  upon  him.  In  the  case  of  re- 
plies, Quintilian  makes  an  observation  which  is  very  worthy  of  no- 
tice; that  introductions,  drawn  from  something  that  has  been  said 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  have  always  a  peculiar  grace;  and  the 
reason  he  gives  for  it  is  just  an<l  sensible:  ^Multum  gratioe  exordio 
est,  quod  ab  actione  diversap  |)aitis  materiam  trahit;  hoc  ipso,  quod 
non  compositum  domi,  sea  ibi  atque  i  re  natum;  et  facilitate  famam 
ingenii  auget;  et  fac**^  hiifi]/l:eis,  sumptique  e  proximo  sermonis, 
(idem  quoque  acquirit  adeo^  at  etiamsi  relique  scripta  atque  ela- 
borata  sint,  tamen  videatiw  fota  extemporalis  oratio,  cujus  initium 
nihil  preparatum  habtiisst  manifestum  est.'* 

In  sermons,  such  a  practice  as  this  cannot  take  place;  and,  in- 
deed, in  composing  sermons,  few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to 
remove  an  appearance  of  stiflhess  from  an  introduction,  when  a 
formal  one  is  used.  The  French  preachers,  as  I  before  observed, 
are  often  very  splendid  and  lively  in  their  introductions;  but, 
among  us,  attempts  of  this  kind  are  not  always  so  successful. 
When  long  introductions  are  formed  upon  some  common-place  topic, 
as  the  desire  of  happiness  being  natural  to  man,  or  the  like,  they 
never  fail  o(  being  tedio'ics.  Variety  should  be  studied  in  this  part 
of  composition  as  much  as  possible;  often  it  may  be  proper  to  be- 
gin without  any  introduction  at  all,  unlcbs,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
sentences.  Explanatory  introductions  from  the  context,  are  the 
most  simple  of  any,  and  frequently  the  best  that  can  be  used ;  but 
as  they  are  in  hazard  of  becoming  dry,  they  should  never  be  long. 
A  historical  introduction  has,  generally,  a  happy  effect  to  rouse  at- 
tention, when  one  can  lay  hold  upon  some  noted  fact  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  text  or  the  discourse,  and,  by  a  proper  illustration 
of  it,  open  the  way  to  the  subject  that  is  to  be  treated  of. 

Affcer  the  introduction,  what  commonly  comes  next  in  oider, 
is  the  proposition,  or  enunciation  of  the  subject;  concerning 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  but  that  it  should  be  as  clear  and 

*  '  An  introduction,  which  is  founded  upon  the  pleading-  of  the  oppotite  party,  if 
extremelj  graceful ;  for  this  reason,  that  it  appears  not  to  have  been  meditated  at 
bonie,  but  to  hare  talien  rite  from  the  business,  and  to  have  been  con.pused  on  the 
spot.  Hence,  it  gives  to  the  speaker  the  reputation  of  a  quick  raveniion,  and  adds 
freight  likewise  to  his  discourse,  as  artless  and  unlaboured :  insomuch,  that  though  all 
"the  rest  of  his  oration  should  be  studied  and  written,  yet  the  whole  d'Mcour&e  has  the 
appearance  of  being  extemporary,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  introduction  to  it  was  unpni 
meditated.* 
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distinct  as  possible,  and  expressed  in  few  and  plain  woras,  with- 
out the  least  afiectation.  To  this  generally  succeeds  the  division,  or 
the  laying  down  the  method  of  the  discourse ;  on  which  it  is  nece.H- 
sary  to  make  some  observations.  1  do  not  mean,  that  in  every 
discourse,  a  formal  division,or  distribution  of  it  into  parts,  is  requi- 
site. There  are  many  occasions  of  public  speaking,  when  this  is 
neither  requisite  nor  would  be  proper ;  when  the  discourse,  perhaps. 
IS  to  be  short,  or  only  one  point  is  to  he  treated  of;  or  when-,the 
speaker  does  not  choose  to  warn  his  hoanTs  of  the  method  he  is  to 
follow,  or  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  them.  Order 
of  one  kind  or  other  is,  indeed,  essential  lo  every  good  discourse; 
that  is,  every  thing  should  be  so  arranged,  as  that  what  goes  before 
may  give  light  and  force  to  what  follows.  But  this  may  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  concealed  method  What  we  call  division 
IS,  when  the  method  is  propounded  in  fonn  to  the  hearers. 

The  discourse  in  which  this  sort  v.i  dtvinion  most  commonly 
takes  place,  is  a  sermon ;  and  a  question  'uts-  leen  moved,  whether 
this  method  of  laying  down  heads,  an  i'  *>  called,  be  the  best 
method  of  preaching.  A  very  able  ju%ig«,  \  Ut-  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  in  his  Dialogues  on  Eloqueme,  declares  strongly  against 
it  He  observes,  that  it  is  a  modern  inventiou  ;  that  it  was  never 
practised  by  the  Fathers  of  the  church :  and,  what  is  certainly 
true,  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  schoohnen,  when  metaphysics 
began  to  he  introduced  into  preaching,  flo  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
renders  a  sermon  stiff;  that  it  breaks  the  unity  of  the  discourse; 
and  that,  by  the  natural  connexion  of  one  pai  i  with  another,  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearers  would  be  carried  along  the  whole  with  more 
advantage. 

But  notwithstanding  his  authority  and  his  arguments,  I  cannot 
help  being  of  opinion,  that  the  present  method  of  dividing  a  ser- 
mon into  heads,  ought  not  to  be  laid  aside.  Established  practice 
has  now  given  it  so  much  weight,  that,  were  there  nothing  more 
in  its  favour,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  preacher  to  deviate  so 
far  from  the  common  track.  But  the  practice  itself  has  also,  in 
my  judgment,  much  reason  on  its  side.  If  formal  partitions  give  a 
sermon  less  of  the  oratorical  appearance,  they  render  it,  however, 
more  clear,  more  easily  apprehended,  and,  of  course,  more  instruc- 
tive to  the  bulk  of  hearers,  which  is  always  the  main  object  to  be 
kept  in  view.  The  heads  of  a  sermon  are  great  assistances  to  the 
memory  and  recollection  of  a  hearer.  They  serve  also  to  fix  his 
attention.  They  enable  him  more  easily  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  discourse ;  they  give  him  pauses  and  resting  places^ 
where  he  can  reflect  on  what  has  been  said,  and  look  forward  to 
what  is  to  follow.  They  are  attended  with  this  advantage  too, 
that  they  give  the  audience  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  oetore- 
hand,  when  they  are  to  be  released  from  the  fatigue  of  attention, 
and  thereby  make  them  follow  the  speaker  more  patiently.  *  Ke- 
ficit  audientem,'  says  Quintilian,  takine  notice  of  this  very  ad^an- 
t<ige  cf  divisions  in  other  discourses,  ^Keficit  audientem  certo  s.o 
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galarum  partium  fine;  non  aliter  quam  facicntibus  iter,  niultmti 
detrahunt  fatigationis  notata  spatia  inscriptis  lapidibus :  nam  et  ex- 
hausti  laboris  nosse  mensuram  voluptati  est ;  et  hortatur  ad  reliqua 
fortius  exequenda,  scire  quaDtum  supersit.'*  With  regard  to  break- 
ing the  unity  of  a  discourse,  I  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  there 
arises,  from  that  quarter,  any  argument  against  the  method  I  am 
defending.  If  the  unity  be  broken,  it  is  to  the  nature  of  the  heads, 
or  topics  of  which  the  speaker  treats,  that  this  is  to  be  imputed ; 
not  to  his  laying  them  down  in  form.  On  the  contrary,  if  his  heads 
be  well  chosen,  his  marking  them  out,  and  distinguishing  them, 
in  place  of  impairing  the  unity  of  the  whole,  renders  it  more  con- 
.4picuous  and  complete ;  by  showing  how  all  the  parts  of  a  discourse 
bang  upon  one  another,  and  tend  to  one  point. 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  a  pleading,  or  any  discourse,  where  division  is 
proper  to  be  used,  the  most  material  rules  are. 

First,  That  the  several  parts  into  which  the  subject  is  divided 
be  really  distinct  from  one  another;  that  is,  that  no  one  include 
another.  It  were  a  very  absurd  division,  for  instance,  if  one  should 
propose  to  treat,  first,  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  and  next,  of 
those  of  justice  or  temperance ;  because,  the  first  head  evidently 
comprehends  the  second,  as  a  genus  does  the  species ;  which  me- 
thod of  proceeding  involves  the  subject  in  indistinctness  and  disorder. 

Sb^ondly,  In  division,  we  must  take  care  to  follow  the  order  of 
natuie;  beginning  with  the  simplest  points,  such  as  are  easiest  ap- 
prehended, and  necessary  to  be  first  discussed;  and  proceeding 
thence  to  those  which  are  built  upon  the  former,  and  which  suppose 
them  to  be  known.  We  must  divide  tlie  subject  into  those  parts, 
into  which  most  easily  and  naturally  it  is  resolved;  that  it  may 
seem  to  split  itself^  and  not  to  be  violently  torn  asunder:  ^Divi- 
dere,'  as  is  commonly  said,  <non  frangere.' 

Thirdly,  The  several  members  of  a  division  ought  to  exhaust  the 
subject;  otherwise  we  do  not  make  a  complete  division  ;  we  exhi- 
bit the  subject  by  pieces  and  corners  only,  without  giving  ai|^  such 
plan  as  displays  the  whole. 

Fourthly,  The  terms  in  which  our  partitions  are  expressed, 
should  be  as  concise  as  possible.  Avoid  all  circumlocution  here. 
Admit  not  a  single  word  but  what  is  necessary.  Precision  is  to  be 
stufdied,  above  all  things,  in  laying  down  a  method.  It  is  this  which 
chiefly  makes  a  division  appear  neat  and  elegant;  when  the  several 
heads  are  propounded  in  the  clearest,  most  expressive,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  fewest  words  possible.  This  never  fails  to  strike 
the  hearers  agreeably;  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  great  conse- 
quence towards  making  the  divisions  be  more  easily  remembered. 

Fifthly,  Avoid  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  heads.  To  split 
a  subject  into  a  great  many  minute  parts,  by  divisions  and  subdivi- 


*  '  The  conclusion  of  each  head  is  a  relief  to  the  hearers ;  just  as,  upon  a  joyrnej, 
be  mile-stones  which  are  set  ap  on  the  road,  senre  to  diminish  the  traveller's  fatigiio. 
For  we  are  always  pleased  with  seeing^  our  laboifr  begin  to  lessen ;  and,  by  calculatioii 
^w  much  remaintj  are  stirred  ap  to  finish  our  taslL  more  cheerfuUy ' 
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sions  without  end,  has  always  a  bad  effect  in  speaking.  It  may  be 
proper  in  a  logical  treatise;  but  it  makes  an  oration  appear  hard 
and  dry,  and  unnecessarily  fatigues  the  memory.  In  a  sermon, 
there  may  be  from  three  to  five  or  six  heads,  including  subdivi- 
sions; seldom  should  there  be  more. 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  pleading  at  the  bar,  few  things  are  of  great- 
er consequence,  than  a  proper  or  happy  division.  It  should  be  studi* 
ed  with  much  accuracy  and  care;  for  if  one  take  a  wrong  method  at 
first  setting  out,  it  Will  lead  him  astray  in  all  that  follows.  It  will 
render  the  whole  discourse  either  perplexed  or  languid ;  and  though 
the  hearers  may  not  be  able  to  tell  where  the  fault  or  disorder  lies, 
they  will  be  sensible  there  is  a  disorder  somewhere,  and  find  them- 
selves little  affected  by  what  is  spoken.  The  French  writers  of  ser- 
mons study  neatness  and  elegance  in  laying  down  their  heads,  much 
more  than  the  English  do;  whose  distributions,  though  sensible  and 

{'ust,  yet  are  often  inartificial  and  verbose.  Among  the  French, 
lowever,  too  much  quaintness  appears  in  their  divisions,  with  an 
affectation  of  always  setting  out  either  frith  two,  or  with  three, 
general  heads  of  discourse.  A  division  of  Massillon's  on  this  text, 
*It  is  finished,'  has  been  much  extolled  by  the  French  critics: — 
*This  imports,'  says  the  preacher,  *the  consummation,  first,  of  jus- 
tice on  the  part  of  God;  secondly,  of  wickedness  on  the  part  of 
men ;  thirdly,  of  love  on  the  part  of  Christ.'  This  also  of  Bourda- 
loue's  has  been  much  praised,from  these  words:  *My  peace  I  give 
unto  you.'  'Peace,'  says  he,  ^ first  to  the  understanding,  by  sub- 
mission to  faith ;  secondly,  to  the  heart,  by  submission  to  the  law.' 

The  next  constituent  part  of  a  discourse,  which  I  mentioned, 
was  narration  or  explication.  I  put  these  two  together,  both  be- 
cause they  fall  nearly  under  the  same  rules,  and  because  they  com- 
monly answer  the  same  purpose ;  serving  to  illustrate  the  cause  or 
the  subject  of  which  the  orator  treats,  before  he  proceeds  to  argue 
either  on  one  side  or  other;  or  to  make  any  attempt  for  interesting 
the  pulsions  of  the  hearers. 

In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  narration  is  often  a  very  important  part 
of  the  discourse,  and  requires  to  be  particularly  attended  to.  Be- 
sides its  being  in  any  case  no  easy  matter  to  relate  with  grace  and 
propriety;  there  is  in  narrations  at  the  bar,  a  peculiar  difficulty.  The 

E leader  must  say  nothing  but  what  is  true;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
e  must  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  will  hurt  his  cause.  The  facts 
which  he  relates  are  to  be  the  ground-work  of  all  his  future  reason- 
ing. To  recount  them  so  as  to  keep  strictly  within  the  bounds  of 
truth,  and  yet  to  present  them  under  the  colours  most  favourable  to 
his  cause;  to  place,  in  the  most  striking  light,  every  circumstance 
which  is  to  his  advantage,  and  to  soften  and  weaken  such  as  make 
against  him,  demand  no  small  exertion  of  skill  and  dexterity.  He 
must  always  remember,  that  if  he  discovers  too  much  art,  he  defeats 
his  own  purpose,  and  creates  a  distrust  of  his  sincerity.  Quintiliao 
very  properly  directs,  'Effugienda  in  hac  praecipue  parte,  omnis 
eailiditatis  suspicio;  neque  enim  se  usquam  magis  custodit  judex. 
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I 
quim  cum  narrat  orator:  nihil  turn  yideatur  fictum;  nihil  sollict* 
turn ;  omnia  potius  i  causa,  quam  ab  oratore,  profecta  videantur.'^ 

To  be  clear  and  distinct,  to  be  probable,  and  to  be  concise,  are 
the  qualities  which  critics  chiefly  require  in  narration;  each  of 
which  carries  sufficiently  the^videnceof  its  importance.  Distinct* 
ness  belongs  to  the  whole  train  of  the  discourse,  but  is  especially 
requisite  in  narration,  which  ought  to  throw  light  on  all  that  fol 
lows.  A  fact,  or  a  single  circumstance  left  in  obscurity,  and  mis- 
apprehended by  the  judge,  may  destroy  the  effect  of  all  the  argu 
ment  and  reasoning  which  the  speaker  employs.  If  his  narration  be 
improbable,  the  judge  will  not  regard  it;  and  if  it  be  tedious  anJ 
diffuse,  he  will  be  tired  of  it,  and  forget  it.  In  order  to  produce  dis- 
tinctness, besides  the  study  of  the  general  rules  of  perspicuity  whicl* 
were  formerly  given,  narration  requires  a  particular  attention  to  as- 
certain clearly  the  names,  the  dates,  the  places,  and  every  other  ma- 
terial circumstance  of  the  facts  recounted.  In  order  to  be  probable 
in  nai*ration,  it  is  material  to  enter  into  the  characters  of  the  per- 
sons of  whom  we  speak,  and  to  show,  that  their  actions  proceeded 
from  such  motives  as  are  natural,  and  likely  to  gain  belief.  In  ordeT 
to  be  as  concise  as  the  subject  will  admit,  it  is  necessary  to  throw 
out  all  superfluous  circumstances;  the  rejection  of  which  will  like- 
wise tend  to  make  our  narration  more  forcible,  and  more  clear. 

Cicero  is  very  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  narration ;  and  from 
the  examples  in  his  orations  much  may  be  learned.  The  narration, 
for  instance,  in  the  celebrated  oration  pro  Milone,  has  been. often 
and  justly  admired.  His  scope  is  to  show,  that  though  in  fact  Clo 
dius  was  killed  by  Milo  or  his  servants,  yet  that  it  was  only  in  self- 
defence;  and  that  the  design  had  been  laid,  not  by  Milo  against 
Clodius,  but  by  Clodius  asain^  Milo's  life.  All  the  circumstances 
for  rendering  this  probable  are  painted  with  wonderful  art  In  re- 
lating the  manner  of  Milo's  setting  out  from  Rome,  he  gives  the 
most  natural  description  of  a  family  excursion  to  the  country,  under 
which  it  was  impossible  that  any  bloody  design  could  be  conceal- 
ed. ^  He  remained,'  says  he,  ^  in  the  senate  house  that  day,  till  all 
the  business  was  over.  He  came  home,  changed  his  clothes  deliberate- 
ly, and  waited  for  some  time,  till  his  wife  had  got  all  her  things  ready 
for  going  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  country.  He  did  not  set 
out,  till  such  time  as  Clodius  might  easily  have  been  in  Rome,  if  he 
had  not  been  lying  in  wait  for  Milo  by  the  way.  By  and  by,  Clodius 
met  him  on  the  road,  on  horse-back,  like  a  man  prepared  for  action ; 
no  carriage,  not  his  wife,  as  was  usual,  nor  any  family  equipage 
along  with  him :  whilst  Milo,  who  is  supposed  to  be  meditating 
slaughter  and  assassination,  is  travelling  in  a  carriage  with  his  wife,, 
wrapped  up  in  bis  cloak,  embarrassed  with  baggage,  and  attended 

*  '  In  this  part  of  ditcoune,  the  speaker  mustl>e  very  careful  to  shun  every  appear* 
ance  of  art  and  cunning.  For  there  is  no  lime  at  which  the  judge  is  more  upon  his 
l^uard,  than  when  the  pleader  is  relating  facts.  Let  nothing  then  i*  em  feigned :  notb. 
ing  anxiously  concealed.  Let  all  that  is  said,  appear  to  arise  from  th«  cause  itself,  and 
not  to  be  the  work  of  the  orator  ' 
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oy  a  great  train  of  women-servants,  and  boys.'  He  goes  on  describ- 
ing the  rencounter  that  followed ;  Clodius's  servants  attacking  those 
of  Milo,  and  killing  the  driver  of  his  carriage;  Milo  jumping  out, 
throwing  off  his  cloak,  and  making  the  best  defence  he  could,  while 
Clodias's  servan^ts  endeavoured  to  surround  him ;  and  then  con- 
cludes his  narration  with  a  very  delicate  and  happy  stroke.  He 
does  not  say  in  plain  words,  that  Milo's  servants  killed  Clodius,  but 
that '  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Milo's  servants,  without  the  or- 
ders, wf  thout  the  knowledge,  without  the  presence  of  their  master, 
did  what  every  master  would  have  wished  his  servants,  in  like  con 
juncture,  to  have  done.'* 

In  sermons,  where  there  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  narration, 
explication  of  the  subject  to  be  discoursed  on,  comea  in  the  place  of 
narration  at  the  bar,  and  is  to  be  taken  up  much  on  the  same  tone; 
that  is,  it  must  be  concise,  clear,  and  distinct:  and  in  a  style  correct 
^nd  elegant,  rather  than  highly  adorned.  To  explain  the  doctrine 
of  the  text  with  propriety ;  to  give  a  full  and  perspicuous  account  of 
the  nature  of  that  virtue  or  duty  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
course, is  properly  the  didactic  part  of  preaching ;  on  the  right  exe- 
cution of  which  much  depends  for  all  that  comes  afterwards  in  the 
way  of  persuasion.  The  great  art  of  succeeding  in  it,  is  to  meditate 
profoundly  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  it  in  a  clear  and 
strong  point  of  view.  Consider  what  light  other  passages  of  scrip- 
ture thraw  upon  it;  consider  whether  it  be  a  subject  nearly  related 
to  some  other  from  which  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  it ;  consider 
whether  it  can  be  illustrated  to  advantage  by  comparing  it  with,  or 
opposing  it  to  some  other  thing;  by  inquiring  into  causes,  or  trac- 
ing effects ;  by  pointing  out  examples,  or  appealing  to  the  feelings 
of  th^  hearers;  that  thus,  a  definite,' precise,  circumstantial  view 
may  be  afforded  of  the  doctrine  to  be  inculcated.  Let  the  preacher 
be  persuaded,  that  by  such  distinct  and  apt  illustrations  of  the 
known  truths  of  religion,  he  may  both  display  great  merit  in  the 
way  of  composition,  and,  what  he  ought  to  consider  as  far  more  va- 
luable, render  his  discourses  weighty,  instructive,  and  useful. 

**  '  Milo,  dim  id  scDatn  fuigset  eo  die,  quoad  senatcu  dimisf  us  est,  domum  veniL 
Calceos  et  vestimeota  mutavit ;  paulisper,  dura  se  uxor  (ut  fit)  coinparat,  com  moral  ut 
est ;  deinde  profectus  est,  id  temporis  cilim  jam  Clodius,  si  quidem  eo  die  Romam  ven- 
turus  crat,  redire  potuisset.  Obviam  fit  ei  Qodius  expeditus,  in  equo,  nulla  rlieda,  nui- 
lis  impedimentis,  nuUis  Grsecis  coroitibus,  ut  solebat;  sine  uxore,  quod  nunquam  fe<«L 
Cum  hie  insidiator,  qui  iter  Ulud  ad  csedem  faciendam  appar&sset,  cum  uxore  Teheretor 
in  rneda,  penulatus.  Tulgfi  magno  tmpedimento,  ac  muli^bri  et  delicato  anciUarum  pu- 
eroromque  comitatii.  Fit  obyiam  Clodio  ante  fundum  ejus,  hora  fere  undecima,  ant  non 
multo  secus.     Stati m  complures  cum  telis  in  hunc  faciunt  de  loco  superiore  impetum  : 
Adrersi  rfaedarium  occidunt ;  cAm  autem  hie  de  rheda,  rejecta  penula  desiluisset,  seque 
acri  animo  defenderet,  illi  qui  erant  cum  Clodio,  gladiis  eductis,  partim  recurrere  ad 
rhedam,  ut  a  tergo  Milonem  adorirentnr ;  partim,  quod  hunc  jam  intcrfcctum  puta- 
rent,  csedere  incipiunt  ejus  servos  qui  post  erant ;  ex  quibus  qui  animo  fideli  in  domi- 
num  et  prssenti  fuerunt,  partim  occisi  sunt ;  partim  cum  ad  rhedam  pugnare  viderent, 
ct  domino  succurrere  prohiberentur,  Milonemque  occisum  etiam  ex  ipso  Clodio  aui^i^ 
rent,  et  ita  esse  putarent,  fecerunt  id  serri  Mnonig,(dicam  enim  non  derivandi  crim'ui^ 
causa,  sed  ut  .factum  est)  neque  imperante,  neque  sclente,  neque  prssente  domino, 
'^uod  suos  quisque  servos  in  tali  re  facere  voluisseL* 
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In  the  loor  preceding  ecturee,  what 
has  heen  oonsiaered ;  and  of  what  is  oiir 
author  now  to  treat  1  For  what  was  the 
previous  view  given,  necessary ;  and  in 
proceeding,  what  shall  be  pointed  out? 
On  Whatever  subject  any  one  intends 
lo  disocurBe,  what  order  will  he  pursue? 
Tliis  being  the  natural  train  or  speak- 
ing, wliat  six  parts  compose  a  regular 
orroal  oration?  What  is  here  not 
meant;  and  why  not?  There  may  be 
many  excellent  digconrses  before  the 
public,  withi.  it  what?  Why  then  is  it 
nece<»ary  that  each  of  them  should  be 
treated  of  diutinctly  J  With  what  does 
our  author  begin ;  and  of  this,  what  Is 
observed  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustra- 
ted? Of  this,  whiU  is  remarked?  To 
conciliate  the  good  Avill  of  the  hearers, 
and  to  render  them  benevolent,  whence 
may  topics  in  causes  at  the  bar  be 
drawn  f  What  is  the  second  end  of  an 
introduction ;  and  how  may  this  be  ef- 
fected? What  is  the  third  end,  and  for 
tMs  purpose,  with  what  must  we  begin  ? 
When  may  formal  introductions  be 
omitted;  and  what  remark  follows? 
Of  Demosthenes'  and  Cicero's  introduc- 
tions, what  is  observed?  What  two 
Kinds  of  introductions  did  the  ancient 
critics  difstinguish ;  and  what  is  said  of 
them  ?  Of  fiiis  latter  sort  of  introduc- 
tjon,  in  what  oration  have  we  an  admi- 
rable instance  ?  Who  was  Rullus.  and 
what  did  he  propose  ?  Of  such  taws, 
what  is  observed?  What  is  here  said  of 
Cicero;  and  in  what  manner  does  he 
introduce  this  difficult  subject  ?  What 
evidence  does  he  give  that  he  is  not  an 
enemy  to  Agrarian  laws?  In  all  this, 
there  is  what:  and  what  was  the  con- 
sequence?  Having  given  this  general 
view  of  the  nature  and  end  of  an  in- 
troduction, to  what  does  our  author 
proceed  ?  Why  are  these  tlie  more  ne- 
cessary? What  is  always  of  import- 
ance; and  what  remark  is  added? 
What  is  the  first  rule  given?  What 
must,  always  suggest  it;  and  what  says 
Cioeru?  In  introductions,  what  is  too 
common  a  fault  ?  What  introductions 
are  of  this  kind  ?  What  is  said  of  them ; 
and  what  follows?  What  is  related  of 
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trary  course?  What  remark  is  made 
by  Cicero?  In  the  second  place,  in  an 
introduction,  what  should  be  carefully 
studied  ?  What  is  then  the  situation  of 
the  hearers  ?  Why,  at  the  scune  time, 
must  too  much  art  be  avoided  ?  What 
is  the  proper  character  of  an  introdue- 
tion  ?  In  the  third  place,  why  is  mo- 
desty requisite  in  an  mtroduction?  How 
should  his  modesty  discover  itself;  and 
why  ?  What  should  the  modesty  of  an 
introductk)n  never  betray ;  and  what  is 
of  great  use  to  an  orator  ?  What  does 
the'modesty  of  an  mtroduction  require  ? 
What  says  Horace?  What  is  the  gene- 
ral rule?  What  exception  is  there  to 
this  rule?  What  might  too  modest  a 
beginning,  then,  be  like?  By  the  bold- 
ness and  stren^  of  his  exordium^ 
what  must  he  endeavour  to  do  ?  Where, 
also^  has  a  magnificent  introduction, 
sometimes  a  good  effect  ?  What  exam- 
ple is  given  from  a  sermon  of  Bishop 
Atterbury's?  How  do  the  celebrated 
French  writers  often  begin  their  dis- 
courses? Of  these,  what  is  the  efiect, 
bat  against  what,  must  every  speaker 
be  much  on  his  guard  ?  In  the  fourtn 
place,  in  what  manner  should  an  in- 
troduction usually  be  carried  on  ?  Why 
is  this  direction  given?  What  are  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule?  What  will 
either  of  these  justify  ?  What  instances 
are  given?  Why  should  such  introdue- 
tions  be  hazarded  by  very  few  ?  Of  the 
introduction,  what  is  further  noticed? 
In  the  beginning,  what  should  the  ora- 
tor do?  now  is  this  remcu'k  illustrated? 
How  Is  much  of  the  orator's  art  sho^vn  ? 
What,  in  the  fiilh  place,  is  a  rule  in 
intn>ductk>ns?  How  is  this  rule  fully  il- 
lustrated ?  In  the  last  place,  to  what 
ought  the  introductk)n  be  proportioned ; 
and  of  this  direction,  what  illustration 
k  given  ?  What  does  common  sense  di- 
rect? To  what  are  tlicso  rules  adapted  7 
In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  or  speeches  hi 
public  assemblies,  about  what  must 
particular  care  be  taken?  To  this  in- 
convenience, what  introductions  are  ex- 
posed ;  what  never  fails  to  give  an  ad- 
versary considerable  triumph?  In  tlie 
case  of  replies,  what  observation  does 


Cicero's  introductions;  and  of  his  man-  Quintilian  make?  What  reason  does 


ler  of  preparing  them  ?  Of  this  strange 
method,  what  was  once  a  consequence  ? 
In  order  to  render  an  introduction  inte- 
rcuiinff,  what  is  a  good  rule?  What 


he  assign  for  this? 

Of  introductions  to  sermons,  whrit  is 
observed?  Of  the  French  p»-oacheni, 
what  was  before  remarked  ?  When  are 


will  he  tiie  cooserjuence  of  taking  a  col*  )  introductk)Ds  always  tedk>UF  7    W  hot 
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should  be  tjtudied  in  thie  part  of  com- 
poaiticn  as  much  as  possible ;  and  what 
may  often  be  proper?  Of  explanatory 
kntroductions  from  the  context,  what  is 
remarked  ?  When  has  a  historical  in- 
troduction a  happ^  effect?  What  comes 
next  in  order  after  the  introduction? 
What  only  is  to  be  said  concerning  it  ? 
To  this,  what  generally  succeids? 
What  does  our  author  here  not  mean  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  What 
is  essential  to  every  good  discourse? 
How  may  this  be  accomplished  ?  What 
i<a  division  in  discourse  ?  In  what  dis- 
course does  tliis  sort  of  division  most 
commonly  take  place ;  and  what  ques- 
tion has  been  moved?  What  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  ? 
Of  It,  what  does  he  oDserve?  What 
effect,  in  his  opinion,  has  it  ?  Notwith- 
standing his  authority  and  arguments, 
what  does  our  author  think ;  and  why? 
What  reason  has  the  preictice  itself,  on 
its  side?  What  advantages  result  to 
the  hearers,  from  the  division  of  a  ser- 
mon into  heads  ?  On  this  subject,  what 
says  Quintilian  ?  With  regard  to  break- 
ing the  unity  of  a  discdunBe,  what  docs 
our  author  observe?  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  heads  be  well  chosen,  what  is 
their  effect  ?  In  any  discoqrse.  where 
division  is  proper,  what  is  the  first  rule 
to  be  observed  ?  How  is  this  rule  illus- 
trated ?  Secondly,  in  divisbn,  what  or- 
der must  we  follow  ?  Into  what  parts 
must  we  divide  the  subject?  Thirdly, 
what  should  the  several  members  of  a 
division  do;  and  why?  In  the  fourth 
place,  of  the  terms  in  which  our  parti- 
tions are  expressed,  what  is  observed ; 
and  what  remarks  follow  ?  What  is  it 
which  chiefly  makes  the  divisbns  of  a 
discourse  appear  neat  and  elegant? 
What  is  the  effect  of  thk  ?  In  the  fifth 
place,  what  must  be  avoided  ?  What 
nas  always  a  bad  efiect  in  speaking  ? 
Where  may  it  be  proper;  but  wj^t 
effect  has  it  on  an  oration?  To  what 
member  should  the  heads  of  a  sermon 
be  limited?  Why  should  the  division 
of  a  sermon,  or  of  a  pleading  at  the 
bar,  be  studied  with  much  accuracy 
and  care  ?  What  effect  will  this  have  ? 
What  do  the  French  writers  of  ser- 
f\ion8  study  much  more  than  we  do  ? 
Among  the  French,  however,  what 
sometimes  appears  in  their  divisions? 
What  examples,  from  two  eminent 
French  writers,  are  here  introduced? 
What  was  the  next  constituent  part  of 
a  ooBCourse  meotioDed?  Why  are  these 


two  put  together  ?  In  pleadings  at  the 
bar,  of  narration,  what  is  obeerviMi'f 
What  peculiar  difficulty  is  there  :n 
narrations  at  the  bar  ?  What,  here,  de- 
mand no  snail  exertion  of  skill  and 
dexterity?  What  must  he  always  re- 
member? What  does  Quintilian  very 
properly  direct?  WTiat  qualities  do 
critics  chiefly  require  in  narration ;  and 
of  each  of  these,  what  is  observed  ?  Of 
distinctn^  whaX  is  remarked?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  In  order  to  produce 
distinctness,  what  does  narratk>n  re- 
quire ?  What  is  material,  n  order  to  be 
probable  in  narration?  lij  order  to  be 
as  concise  as  the  subject  will  admit, 
what  is  necessary  ?  Who  is  remarkable 
for  his  talent  of*^nlurration?  Wliat  in- 
stance is  given?  What  does  he  here 
wish  to  show?  How  are  all  the  cif> 
cumstances,  for  rendering  this  probable, 
painted  ?  What  does  he  give,  in  rela- 
ting the  manner  in  which  MUo  set  out 
from  Rome  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  Ir 
sermons,  what  comes  in  me  pmce  of 
narration  at  the  bar;  and  m  what 
manner  must  it  be  taken  up?  What  is, 
properly,  the  didactic  part  of  preach- 
ing ;  ana  on  the  right  execution  of  it, 
what  depends?  What  is  the  great  art 
of  succeeding  with  it?  How  is  this  fully 
illustrated?  Of  what  should  the  preach- 
er be  persuaded  ? 
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CONDUCT  OP  A  DISCOURSE....THE  ARGUMENTATIVK 
J  PART....THE  PATHETIC  PART-.THE 

PERORATION. 

In  treating  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  regular  discourse  or  ora- 
tiooy  I  have  already  considered  the  introduction,  the  division,  and 
the  narration  or  explication.  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  the  argu- 
mentative or  reasoning  part  of  a  discourse.  In  whatever  place,  oi 
on  whatever  sulyect  one  speaks,  this,  beyond  doubt,  is  of  the  greatest 
oonsequence.  For  the  great  end  for  which  men  speak  on  any  se- 
rious occasion,  is  to  convince  their  hearers  of  something  being  either 
true,  or  right,  or  good ;  and,  by  means  of  this  conviction,  to  influ* 
ence  their  practice.  Reason  and  argument  make  the  foundation,  as 
I  liavc  often  inculcated,  of  all  manly  and  persuasive  eloquence. 

Now,  with  respect  to  arguments,  three  things  are  requisite. 
First,  the  invention  of  them;  secondly,  the  proper  disposition  and 
arrangement  of  them ;  and  thirdly,  the  expressing  of  them  in  such 
a  style  and  manner,  as  to  give  them  their  full  force. 

The  first  of  these,  invention,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  mato- 
rial,  and  the  ground-workof  the  rest.  But,  with  respect  to  this,  I 
am  afraid  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  give  any  real  assistance. 
Art  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  supply  a  speaker  with  arguments  on  every 
cause,  and  every  subject;  though  it  may  be  of  considerable  use  in 
assisting  him  to  arrange  and  express  those,  which  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  has  discovered.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  discover  the  rea- 
sons th&t  are  most  proper  to  convince  men,  and  another  to  manage 
these  reasons  with  the  most  advantage.  The  latter  is  all  that  rhe- 
toric can  pretend  to. 

The  ancient  rhetoricians  did  indeed  attempt  to  go  much  farther 
than  thi^.  They  attempted  to  form  rhetoric  into  a  more  complete 
system ;  and  professed  not  only  to  assist  public  speakers  in  setting 
off  their  arguments  to  most  advantage;  but  to  supply  the  defect  oi 
their  invention,  and  to  teach  them  where  to  find  arguments  on  eve- 

Sj  subject  and  cause.  Hence  their  doctrine  of  topics,  or  ^  Loci 
ommunes,'  and  ^  Sedes  Argumentorum,'  which  makes  so  great  a 
figure  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian.  These 
topics,  or  loci^  were  no  other  than  general  ideas  applicable  to  a  great 
man}'  different  subjects,  which  the  orator  was  directed  to  consult,  in 
order  io  find  out  materials  for  his  speech.  They  had  their  intrinsio 
and  extrinsic  loci;  some  loci,  that  were  common  to  all  the  different 
kinds  of  public  speaking,  and  some  that  were  peculiar  to  each. 
The  common  or  general  loci,  were  such  as  genus  and  species,  causo 
and  effect,  antecedents  and  consequents,  likeness  and  contrariety, 
3E  45 
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definition^  circumstances  of  time  and  place;  and  a  great  many  more 
•f  the  same  kinds.  For  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  public  speak- 
ings they  had  their  'Loci  Personarum/  and  'Loci  Rerum.'  As  in 
demonstrative  orations,  for  instance,  the  heads  from  which  any  one 
•ould  be  decried  or  praised;  his  birth,  his  country,  his  education^ 
his  kindred,  the  qualities  of  his  body,  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  th« 
fortune  he  enjoyed,  the  stations  he  had  filled,  &c.;  and  in- delibera- 
tive orations,  the  topics  that  might  be  used  in  recommending  any 
public  measure,  or  dissuading  from  it;  such  as,  honesty,  justice, 
.  facility,  profit,  pleasure,  glory,  assistance  from  friends,  mortification 
to  enemies,  and  the  li-ke. 

The  Grecian  sophists  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  artificial  sys- 
tem of  oratory;  and  they  showed  a  prodigious  subtilty  and  fertility 
in  the  contrivance  of  these  loci.  Succeeding  rhetoricians,  dazzled 
by  the  plan,  wrought  them  up  into  so  regular  a  system,  that  one 
would  think  they  meant  to  teach  how  a  person  might  mechanically 
become  an  orator,  without  any  genius  at  all.  They  gave  him  re- 
teipts  for  making  speeches  on  all  manner  of  subjects.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident,  that  though  this  study  of  common  places  might 
produce  very  showy  academical  declamations,  it  could  never  pro- 
duce discourses  on  real  business.  The  loci  indeed  supplied  a  most 
exuberant  fecundity  of  matter.  One  who  had  no  other  aim,  but  to 
talk  copiously  and  plausibly,  by  consulting  them  on  every  subject, 
and  laying  hold  of  all  that  they  suggested,  might  discourse  without 
tud ;  and  that,  too,  tnough  he  had  none  but  the  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  his  subject  But  such  discourse  could  be  no  othet 
than  trivial.  What  is  truly  solid  and  persuasive,  must  be  drawn 
'  ex  visceribus  causae,'  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  profound  meditation  on  it.  They  who  would  direct  studenta 
•f  oratory  to  any  other  sources  of  argumentation,  only  delude 
them;  and  by  attempting  to  render  rhetoric  too  perfect  an  art, 
Chey  render  it,  in  truth,  a  trifling  and  childish  study. 

On  this  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  rhetorical  loci,  or  topics,  I 
think  it  superfluous  to  insist.  If  any  think  that  the  knowledge  of 
them  may  contribute  to  improve  their  invention,  and  extend  their 
views,  they  may  consult  Aristotle  and  Quintilian,  or  what  Cicero 
has  written  on  this  head,  in  his  Treatise  De  Inventione,  his  Topica, 
itnd  second  book  De  Oratore.  But  when  they  are  to  prepare  a 
discoun-e,  by  which  they  purpose  to  convince  a  judge,  or  to  pro- 
duce any  considerable  effect  upon  an  assembly,  I  would  advise  them 
to  lay  aside  their  common  places,  and  to  think  closely  of  their  siitK 
jeet.  Demosthenes,  I  dare  say,  consulted  none  of  the  loci,  when  he 
was  inciting  the  Athenians  to  take  arms  against  Philip;  and  where 
Cicero  has  had  recourse  to  them,  his  orations  are  so  much  the  worse 
nn  that  account. 

I  proceed  to  what  is  of  more  real  use,  to  point  out  the  assistance 
that  can  be  given,  not  with  respect  to  the  invention,  but  with  re- 
i;«ect  to  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  arguments. 

Two  different  methods  mav  be  used  by  orators,  in  the  conduct 
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of  their  reasoning ;  the  terms  of  art  for  which  are,  the  analytic,  and 
the  synthetic  method.  The  analytic  is,  when  the  orator  conceals  his 
intention  concerning  the  point  he  is  to  prove,  till  he  has  gradually 
brought  his  hearers  to  the  designed  conclusion.  They  are  led  on 
step  by  step,  from  one  known  truth  to  another,  till  the  conclusion 
be  stolen  upon  them^  as  the  natural  consequence  of  a  chain  of  pro- 
positions. As,  for  instance,  when  one  intending  to  prove  the  being 
of  a  God,  sets  out  with  observing,  that  every  thing  which  we  see 
in  the  world  has  had  a  beginning;  that  whatever  has  had  a  begin- 
ning, must  have  a  prior  cause;  that  in  human  productions,  art  shown 
in  the  effect,  necessarily  infers  design  in  the  cause:  and  proceeds 
leading  you  on  from  one  cause  to  another,  till  you  arrive  at  one  su- 
preme first  cause,  from  whom  is  derived  all  the  order  and  design 
visible  in  his  works.  This  is  much  the  same  with  the  Socratic 
method,  by  which  that  philosopher  silenced  the  sophists  of  his  age. 
It  is  a  very  artful  method  of  reasoning;  may  be  carried  on  with 
much  beauty,  and  is  proper  to  be  used  when  the  hearers  are  much 
prejudiced  against  any  truth,  and  by  imperceptible  steps  must  be 
led  to  conviction. 

But  there  are  few  subjects  that  will  admit  this  method,  and  not 
many  occasions  on  which  it  is  proper  to  be  employed.  The  mode 
of  reasoning  more  generally  used,  and  most  suited  to  the  train  of 
popular  speaking,  is  what  is  called  the  synthetic;  wh^n  the  point 
to  be  proved  is  fairly  laid  down,  and  one  argument  upon  another  is 
made  to  bear  upon  it,  till  the  hearers  be  fully  convinced. 

Now,  in  all  arguing,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to  is, 
among  the  various  arguments  which  may  occur  upon  a  cause,  to 
make  a  proper  selection  of  such  as  appear  to  one's  self  the  most 
solid;  and  to  employ  these  as  the  chief  means  of  persuasion.  Eve- 
ry speaker  should  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  hearer,  and 
think  how  he  would  be  affected  by  those  reasons  which  he  purpo- 
ses to  employ  for  persuading  others.  For  he  must  not  expect  to 
impose  on  mankind  by  mere  arts  of  speech.  They  are  not  so  easi- 
ly imposed  on,  as  public  speakers  are  sometimes  apt  to  think. 
Shrewdness  and  sagacity  are  found  among  all  ranks;  and  the  speak- 
er may  be  praised  for  his  fine  discourse,  while  yet  the  hearers  are 
not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  any  one  thing  he  has  uttered. 

Supposing  the  arguments  properly  chosen,  it  is  evident  that  their 
effect  will,  in  some  m.easnre,  depend  on  the  right  arrangement  ol 
them ;  so  as  they  shall  not  justle  and  embarrass  one  another,  but 
give  mutual  aid ;  and  bear  with  the  fairest  and  fullest  direction  on  the 
point  in  view.  Concerning  this,  the  following  rules  may  be  taken. 

In  the  first  place,  avoid  blending  arguments  confusedly  together, 
tiiat  are  of  a  separate  nature.  All  arguments  whatever  are  directed 
to  prove  one  or  other  of  these  three  things;  that  something  is  true ; 
that  it  IS  morally  right  or  fit ;  or  that  it  is  profitable  and  good.  These 
make  the  three  great  subjects  of  discussion  among  mankind ;  truth, 
duty,  and  interest  But  the  arguments  directed  towards  any  one  of 
liiem  are  generically  distinct ;  and  he  who  blends  them  all  under  one 
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lopio,  which  he  calls  his  ailment,  as  in  sermons,  especially,  is  too 
often  done,  will  render  his  reasoning  indistinct  and  inelegant.  Sup* 
pose,  for  instanci;,  that  I  am  recommending  to  an- audience  benevo* 
lence  or  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  and  that  I  take  my  first  argu- 
ment, from  the  inward  satisfaction  which  a  benevolent  temper  af- 
fords; my  second,  from  tlie  obligation  which  the  example  of  Christ 
lays  upon  us  to  this  duty ;  and  my  third,  from  its  tendency  to  pro- 
cure us  the  good  will  of  all  around  us :  my  arguments  are  good,  but 
I  have  arranged  them  wrong;  for,  my  first  and  third  arguments  are 
taken  from  considerations  of  interest,  internal  peace,  and  external 
advantages;  and  between  these,  I  have  introduced  one  which  rests 
wholly  upon  duty.  I  should  have  kept  those  classes  of  arguments 
which  are  addressed  to  difierent  principles  in  human  nature,  sepa- 
rate and  distinct 

In  the  second  place,  with  regard  to  the  difierent  degrees  of 
strength  in  arguments,  the  general  rule  is  to  advance  in  the  way  of 
climax,  <ut  augeatur  semper,  et  increscat  oratio.'  This  especially 
is  to  be  the  course,  when  the  speaker  has  a  clear  cause,  and  is  con- 
fident that  he  can  prove  it  fully.  He  may  then  adventure  to  begin 
with  feeble  arguments;  rising  gradually,  and  not  putting  forth  his 
whole  strength  till  the  last,  when  die  can  trust  to  his  making  a  suc- 
cessful impression  on  the  minds  of  hearers,  prepared  by  what  has 
gone  before.*  But  this  rule  is  not  to  be  always  followed.  For,  if  he 
distrusts  his  cause,  and  has  but  one  material  argument  on  which  to 
lay  the  stress,  putting  less  confidence  in  the  rest,  in  this  case,  it  is 
often  proper  for  him  to  place  this  material  argument  in  the  front;  to 
pre-occupy  the  hearers  early,  and  make  the  strongest  eflbrt  at  first ; 
that,  having  removed  prejudices,  and  disposed  them  to  be  favoura- 
ble, the  rest  of  his  reasoning  may  be  listened  to  with  more  candour. 
When  it  happens,  that  amidst  a  variety  of  arguments,  there  are  one 
or  two  which  we  are  sensible  are  more  inconclusive  than  the  rest, 
and  yet  proper  to  be  used,  Cicero  advises  to  place  these  in  the  mid- 
dle, as  a  station  less  conspicuous  than  either  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  the  train  of  reasoning. 

In  the  third  place,  when  our  arguments  are  strong  and  satisfacto- 
ry, the  more  they  are  distinguished  and  treated  apart  from  each  other* 
the  better.  Each  can  then  bear  to  be  brought  out  by  itself,  placed 
in  its  full  light,  amplified  and  rested  upon.  But  when  our  arguments 
are  doubtful,  and  only  of  the  presumptive  kind,  it  is  safer  to  throw 
them  together  in  a  crowd,  and  to  run  them  into  one  another:  <ut 
quae  sunt  naturi  imbecilla,'  as  Quintilian  speaks,  ^  mutuo  auxilio  sus- 
tineantur;'  that  though  infirm  of  themselves,  they  may  serve  mutu- 
ally to  prop  each  otliec  He  gives  a  good  example,  in  the  case  of  one 
who  had  been  accused  of  murdering  a  relation,  to  whom  he  was  heir. 
Direct  proof  was  wanting;  but,  ^  you  expected  a  succession,  and  a 
great  succession;  you  were  in  distrest  circumstances;  you  were 

Cished  to  the  utmost  by  your  creditors;  you  had  ofiended  your  re- 
tion,  who  had  made  you  his  heir ;  you  knew  that  he  was  just  then 
intending  to  alter  his  will;  no  time  was  to  be  lost    Each  of  thene 
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particulars  by  itself/  says  the  author,  <  is  inconclusive:  but  wnen 
Ihey  are  assembled  in  one  groupe,  they  have  effect.' 

Of  the  distinct  amplification  of  one  persuasive  argument,  w« 
have  a  most  beautiful  example,  in  Cicero's  oration  for  Milo.  The 
argument  is  taken  from  a  circumstance  of  time.  Milo  was  candi- 
date for  the  consulship;  and  Clodius  was  killed  a  few  days  before 
the  election.  He  asks,  if  any  one  could  believe  that  Milo  would  be 
mad  enough  at  such  a  critical  time,  by  a  most  odious  assassination,  to 
alienate  from  himself  the  favour  of  people,  whose  suffrages  he  was 
so  anxiously  courting?  This  argument,  the  moment  it  is  suggest- 
ed, appears  to  have  considerable  weight  But  it  was  not  'enough, 
simply  to  suggest  it ,  it  could  bear  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  brought 
out  into  full,light  The  orator,  therefore,  draws  a  just  and  striking 
j>ieture  of  that  solicitous  attention  with  which  candidates,  at  such  a 
season,  always  found  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of 
the  people.  ^  Quo  tempore,'  says  he,  ^  (Scio  enim  quam  timida  sit 
ambitio,  quantaque  et  quam  solicita,  cupiditas  consulates)  omnia, 
non  modo  quae  reprehendi  palam,  sed  etiam  quae  obscure  cogitari 
possunt,  timemus.  Rumorem,  fabulam  fictam  es  falsam,  perhorres- 
cimus;  •ra  omnium  atque  oculos  intuemur.  Nihil  enim  est  tarn 
tenerum,  tam  aut  fragile  aut  flexible,  quam  voluntas  erga  nos  sen- 
susque  civium,  qui  non  modo  improbitati  irascuntur  candidatorum, 
sed  etiam  in  reete  factis  ssepe  fastidiunt'  From  all  which  he  most 
justly  concludes,  ^Hunc  diem  igitur  Campi,  speratum  atque  exop- 
tatum,  sibi  proponens  Milo,  cruentis  manibus,  scelus  atque  facinus 
prae  se  ferens,  ad  ilia  centuriarum  auspicia  veniebat?  Quam  hoc 
in  illo  minimum  credibile!'*  But  tiiough  such  amplifications  as 
this  be  extremely  beautiful,  I  must  add  a  caution. 

In  the  fourth  place,against  extending  arguments  too  far,  and  mul- 
tiplying them  too  much.  This  serves  rather  to  render  a  cause  sas- 
pected,  than  to  give  it  weight  An  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  ar- 
guments both  burdens  the  memory,  and  detracts  from  the  weight 
of  that  conviction  which  a  few  well  chosen  arguments  carry.  It  is 
to  be  observed  too,  that  in  the  amplification  of  arguments,  a  diffuse 
and  spreading  method,  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable  illustra 
tion,  is  always  enfeebling.  It  takes  off  greatly  from  that  ^  vis  et 
acumen/  which  should  be  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  argu- 
mentative part  of  a  discourse.  When  a  speaker  dwells  long  on  a 
favourite  argument,  and  seeks  to  turn  it  into  every  possible  light, 

*  *  Well  do  I  know  to  what  lenrth  the  timidity  goes  of  such  as  are  candidates  for 
pablk  offices,  and  how  many  anxioiu  cares  and  attentions,  a  canvass  for  the  consul- 
ship necessarily  carries  along  with  it  On  such  an  occasion,  we  are  afraid  not  only  of 
what  we  m^y  openly  be  reproached  with,  but  of  what  others  may  think  of  us  in  secret 
The  slightest  rumour,  the  most  improbable  tale  that  can  be  devised  to  our  prejudice, 
alarms  and  disconcerts  us.  We  study  the  countenance,  and  the  looks,  of  all  around 
us:  for  nothing  is  so  delicate,  so  frail,  uncertain,  as  the  public  favour.  Our  fel 
low-citicens  not  only  are  justly  offended  with  the  vices  of  candidates,  but  even  on  oc- 
casions of  meritorious  actions,  are  apt  to  conceive  capricioiis  disgusts.  Is  there  then 
the  least  credibility,  that  Milo,  after  having  so  long  fixed  his  attention  on  the  impor 
'jint  and  wished-for  day  of  election,  would  dare  to  have  any  thoughts  of  presenting 
himself  before  the  august  assembly  of  the  people,  as  a  murderer  and  assassin,  with  hit 
Vsuids  ><^f!)araed  in  blood  ?' 
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it  almost  always  happens,  that,  ratigueo  with  the  eSbrt,  he  lose* 
the  spirit  wifh  which  he  set  out.  and  concludes  with  leebleoesi 
what  he  began  with  force.  There  is  a  proper  temperance  in  rea- 
soning, as  there  is  in  other  parts  of  a  discourse. 

After  due  attention  giyen  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  argif> 
,  noents,  what  is  next  requisite  for  their  success  is,  to  express  them 
in  such  a  style,  and  to  deliver  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  giv« 
them  full  force.  On  these  heads  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  di» 
rections  I  have  given  in  treating  of  style,  in  former  lectures:  and 
to  the  directions  I  am  afterwards  to  give  concerning  pronunciation 
and  delivery, 

I  proceed,  therefore,  ne^Lt,  to  another  essential  part  of  discourse, 
which  I  mentioned  as  the  fifth  in  order,  that  is,  the  pathetic ;  in 
which,  if  any  where,  eloquence  reigns,  and  exerts  its  power.  I  shal^ 
not,  in  beginning  this  head,  take  up  time  in  combating  the  seruplea 
of  those  who  have  moved  a  question,  whether  it  be  consistent  with 
fairness  and  candour  in  a  public  speaker,  to  address  the  passions  of 
his  audience?  This  is  a  question  about  words  alone,  and  which 
conmion  sense  easily  determines^  In  inquiries  after  mere  truth,  in 
matters  of  simple  information  and  instruction,  there  is  no^uestion 
tliat  the  passions  have  no  concern,  and  that  all  attempts  to  mov« 
them  are  absurd.  Wherever  convicUoa  is  the  object,  it  is  the  un* 
derstanding  alone  that  is  to  be  applied  ta  It  is  by  argument  and 
reasoning,  that  one  man  attempts  to  satisfy  another  o£  what  is  true, 
or  rights  or  just;  but  if  persuasion  be  the  object,  the  case  is  chang- 
ed. In  all  that  relates  to  practice,  there  is  no  man  who  seriously 
means  to  persuade  another,  but  addresses  himself  to  his  passions 
more  or  less;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  passions  are  the  great  springs 
^  of  human  action.  The  most  virtuous  man,  in  treating  of  the  nK>st 
virtuous  subject,  seeks  to  touch  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  he  speaks ; 
and  makes  no  scruple  to  raise  his  indignation  at  injustice,  or  ,his 
pity  to  the  distressed,  though  pity  and  indignation  be  passions. 

In  treating  of  this  part  of  eloquence,  the  ancients  made  the  same 
sort  of  attempt  as  they  employed  with  respect  to  the  argumentative 
•part,  in  order  to  bring  rhetoric  into  a  more  perfect  system.  They 
inquired  metaphysically  into  the  nature  of  every  passion;  they  gave 
a  definition,  and  a  description  of  it;  they  treated  of  its  causes,  its 
effects,  and  its  concomitants;  and  thence  deduced  rules  (or  work- 
ing upon  it  Aristotle  in  particular  has,  in  his  ti*eatise  upon  rhe- 
toric, discussed  the  nature  of  the  passions  with  much  profoundness 
and  subtilty ;  and  what  he  has  written  on  that  head,  may  be  read 
with  no  small  profit,  as  a  valuable  piece  of  moral  philosophy;  but 
whether  it  will  have  any  efiect  in  rendering  an  orator  more  pathetic, 
IS  to  me  doubtful.  It  is  not,  t  am  afraid,  any  philosophical  knowledge 
of  the  passions,  that  can  confer  this  talent  We  must  be  indebted  for 
it  to  nature,  to  a  certain  strong  and  happy  sensibility  of  mind;  and 
one  may  be  a  most  thorough  adept  in  all  the  speculative  knowledge 
that  can  be  acquired  concerning  the  passions,  and  remain,  at  the 
Kame  time,  a  cold  and  dry  speaker.    The  use' of  rules  and  instruc 
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tiotis  on  this^  or  any  other  part  of  oratory,  is  not  to  supply  the  want 
of  genius,  but  to  direct  it  where  it  is  found,  into  its  proper  channel ; 
to  assist  it  in  exerting  itself  with  most  advantage,  and  to  prevent 
the  ei*fors  and  extravagances  into  which  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  run. 
On  the  head  of  the  palhetic,  the  following  directions  appear  to  me 
to  be  useful. 

The  first  is,  to  consider  carefully,  whether  the  subject  admit  th« 
pathetic,  and  render  it  proper:  and  if  it  does,  what  part  of  the  dis- 
course is  the  most  proper  for  attempting  it  To  determine  thes* 
pcu'nts  belongs  to  good  sense;  for  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  many 
subjects  which  admit  not  the  pathetic  at  all,  and  that  even  m  those 
that  are  susceptible  of  it,  an  attempt  to  excite  the  passions  in  the 
wrong  place,  may  expose  an  orator  to  ridicule.  AH  that  can  be 
said  in  general  is,  that  if  we  expect  any  emotion  which  we  raise  t% 
have  a  lasting  effect,  we  must  be  careful  to  bring  over  to  our  sid^ 
in  the  first  place,  the  understanding  and  judgment.  The  hearers 
must  be  convinced  that  there  are  good  and  sufficient  grounds  for  their 
entering  with  warmth  into  the  cause.  They  must  be  able  to  justify 
to  themselves  the  passion  which  they  feel ;  and  remain  satisfied  that 
they  are  not  carried  away  by  mere  delusion.  Unless  their  minds  be 
brought  into  this  state,  although  they  may  have  been  heated  by  the 
orator's  discourse,  yet,  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  speak,  they  will  re- 
sume their  ordinary  tone  of  thought ;  and  the  emotion  which  he  hae 
raised  will  die  entirely  away.  Hence  most  writers  assign  the  pa* 
^hetic  to  the  peroration,  or  conclusion,  as  its  natural  place;  and,  ne 
doubt,  all  other  things  being  equal,  this  is  the  impression  that  one 
would  choose  to  make  last,  leaving  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warm- 
ed with  the  subject,  after 'argument  and  reasoning  had  produced 
their  full  effect :  but  wherever  it  is  introduced,  I  must  advise, 

In  the  second  place,  never  to  set  apart  a  head  of  a  discourse  in  form, 
for  raising  any  passion ;  never  give  warning  that  you  are  about  te 
be  pathetic ;  and  call  upon  your  hearers,  as  is  sometimes  done,  te 
follow  you  in  the  attempt.  This  almost  never  fails  to  prove  a  re- 
frigerant to  passion.  It  puts  the  hearers  immediatelv  on  their  guardt 
and  disposes  them  for  criticising,  much  more  than  ror  being  moved. 
The  indirect  method  of  making  an  impression  is  likely  to  be  morls 
successful ;  when  you  seize  the  critical  moment  that  is  favourable 
to  emotion,  in  whatever  part  of  the  discourse  it  occurs;  and  then, 
after  due  preparation,  throw  in  such  circumstances,  and  present 
•iich  glowing  images,  as  may  kindle  their  passions  before  they  are 
^warc.  This  can  often  be  done  more  happily,  in  a  few  sentences 
inspired  by  natural  warmth,  than  in  a  long  and  studied  address. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  showing  the  hearers  that  they  ought  to  be  mov- 
ed, and  actually  moving  them.  This  distinction  is  not  sufficiently 
aitended  to,  especially  by  preachers,  who,  if  they  have  a  head  ie 
tlieir  sermon  to  show  how  much  we  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  God, 
or  to  be  compassionate  to  the  distrest,  are  apt  to  imagine  this  to  be 
a  pathetic  part.     Now  all  the  arguments  you  produce  to  show  me^ 
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why  it  is  mj  duty,  why  it  is  reasonable  and  fit,  that  I  should  be 
moved  m  a  certain  way,  go  no  farther  than  to  dispose  or  prepare 
me  for  entering  into  such  an  emotion ;  but  they  do  not  actually  ex- 
cite it.  To  every  emotion  or  passion,  nature  has  adapted  a  set  oi 
corresponding  objects;  and,  without  setting  these  before  the  mind, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  orator  to  raise  that  emotion.  I  am 
unarmed  with  gratitude,  I  am  touched  with  compassion,  not  when 
a  speaker  shows  me  that  these  are  noble  dispositions,  and  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  feel  them;  or  when  he  exclaims  against  me  for  my  in- 
difference and  coldness.  All  this  time,  he  is  speaking  only  to  my 
reason  or  conscience.  He  must  describe  the  kindness  and  tender- 
ness of  my  friend ;  he  must  set  before  me  the  distress  suffered  by 
the  person  for  whom  he  would  interest  me;  then,  and  not  till  then^ 
my  heart  begins  to  be  touched,  my  gratitude  or  my  compassion  be* 
gins  to  flow.  The  foundation,  therefore,  of  all  successful  execution 
in  the  way  of  pathetic  oratory  is,  to  paint  the  object  c^  that  passion 
which  we  wish  to  raise,  in  the  most  natural  and  striking  manner; 
to  describe  it  with  such  circumstances  as  are  likely  to  awaken  it  \m 
the  minds  of  others.  Every  passion  is  most  strongly  excited  by 
sensation;  as  anger,  by  the  feeling  of  an  injury,  or  the  presence  of 
the  injurer.  Next  to  the  influence  of  sense,  is  that  of  memory ;  and 
next  to  memory,  is  the  influence  of  the  imagination.  Of  this  pow- 
er, therefore,  the  orator  must  avail  himself,  so  as  to  strike  the  ima- 
gination of  the  hearers  with  circumstances  which,  in  lustre  and 
steadiness,  resemble  those  of  sensation  and  remembrance.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  only  effectual  method  is,  to  be  moved 
yourselves.  There  are  a  thousand  interesting  circumstances  sug- 
gested by  real  passion,  which  no  art  can  imitate,  and  no  refinement 
can  supply.    There  is  obviously  a  contagion  among  the  passions^ 

Ut  rideatibai^  arrideotysic  flcntibus  adflent^ 
Human!  vultus. 

The  internal  emotion  of  the  speaker  adds  a  pathos  to  his  words,  his 
looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  whole  manner,  which  exerts  a  power 
almost  irresistible  over  those  who  hear  him.*  But  on  this  pointy 
though  the  most  material  of  all,  I  shall  not  now  insist,  as  I  have 
often  had  occasion  before  to  show,  that  all  attempts  towards  becom- 
ing pathetic,  when  we  are  not  moved  ourselves,  expose  us  to  cer- 
tain ridicule. 

Quintilian,  who  discourses  upon  this  subject  with  much  good 
sense,  takes  pains  to  inform  us  of  the  method  which  he  used,  whc|i 
he  was  a  public  speaker,  for  entering  into  those  passions  which  he 
wanted  to  excite  in  others ;  setting  before  his  own  imagination  what 
be  calls,  ^Phantasiae'  or '  Visiones,'  strong  pictures  of  the  distress 

*  'Quid  eniin  aliud  eit  cmuts ut  lugentes,  in  receoti  itolore,  disertissime  qutedaui  ex- 
•lamare  videantur;  et  ira  nonunquam  in  indoctis  quoquc  eloqoentiam  facial ;  qu^ 
quod  iUis  inest  ris  mentis,  et  Teritas  ipia  Morum  ?  quare  in  iis  quae  yeiikiroiUa  esse ror 
iumus,  simu«  ipti  similes  eorum  qui  vere  patiunter  afTectibus:  et  a  tali  animo  proficir 
caiur  oratio  qualem  facere  judicem  volet     Afficiamur   antequam  alBcere  conenmr.* 

Quint  Lib.  e. 
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•r  indignities  which  they  had  suffered,  whose  caase  he  had  to  plead. 
Hid  for  whom  he  was  to  interest  his  hearers ;  dwelling  upon  these, 
and  putting  himself  in  their  situation,  till  he  was  affected  by  a  pas* 
•ion  similar  to  that  which  the  persons  themselves  had  felt*  To 
this  method  he  attributes  all  the  success  Ma  ever  had  in  public 
speaking;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  whatever  tends  to  in* 
erease  an  orator's  sensibility,  will  add  greatly  to  his  pathetic  powers. 

In  tlie  fifth  place,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  proper  language 
of  the  passions.  We  should  observe  in  what  manner  any  one  ex- 
presses himself,  lyho  is  under  the  power  of  a  real  and  a  strong  pas* 
sion;  and  we  shall  always  find  his  language  unaffected  and  simple. 
It  may  be  animated,  indeed,  with  bold  and  strong  figures,  but  it  will 
Have  no  ornament  or  finery.  He  is  not  at  leisure  to  follow  out  the 
play  of  imagination.  His  mind  being  wholly  sfeized  by  one  object 
which  has  heated  it,  he  has  no  other  aim,  but  to  represent  that,  in 
all  its  circumstances,  as  strongly  as  he  feels  it  This  must  be  the 
style  of  the  orator,  when  he  would  be  pathetic ;  and  this  will  be  his 
style,  if  he  speaks  from  real  feeling;  bold,  ardent,  simple.  No  sort 
of  description  will  then  succeed,  but  what  is  written  <  fervente  ca- 
lamo.'  If  he  stay  till  he  can  work  up  his  style,  and  polish  and  adorn 
it,  he  will  infallibly  cool  his  own  ardour,  and  then  he  will  touch  the 
heart  no  more.  His  composition  will  become  frigid;  it  will  be  the 
language  of  one  who  describes,  but  who  does  not  feel.  We  must 
take  notice,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  painting  to  tlie 
imagination,  and  painting  to  the  heart  The  one  may  be  done  cool* 
ly,  and  at  leisure;  the  other  must  always  be  rapid  and  ardent  In 
the  former,  art  and  labour  may  be  suffered  to  appear ;  in  the  latter^ 
no  effect  can  follow,  unless  it  seem  to  be  the  work  of  nature  only. 

In  the  sixth  place,  avoid  interweaving  any  thing  of  a  foreign  na- 
ture with  the  {)athetic  part  of  a  discourse.  Beware  of  all  digres- 
sions, which  may  interrupt  or  turn  aside  the  natural  course  of  the 
passion,  when  once  it  begins  to  rise  and  swell.  Sacrifice  all  beau* 
ties,  however  bright  and  showy,  which  would  divert  the  mind  from 
the  principal  object,  and  which  would  amuse  the  imagination, 
rather  than  touch  the  heart  Hence  comparisons  are  always  dan* 
parous,  and  generally  quite  improper,  in  the  midst  of  passion.  Be- 
ware even  of  reasoning  unseasonably ;  or,  at  least,  of  carrying  on  a 
long  and  subtile  train  of  reasoning,  on  occasions  when  the  princi- 
pal aim  is  to  excite  warm  eniotions. 

In  the  last  place,  never  attempt  prolonging  the  pathetic  too  much. 
Warm  emotions  are  too  violent  to  be  lasting.!     Study  the  propei 

*  <Ut  hominem  occUum  querar;  non  omnia  (fiB  in  re  presefiti  accidttse  credibtia 
cct,  in  occulis  habebo?  Nod  pvrcuMor  ille  fubttus  erumpet?  noa  ezpavegcet  circunH 
rratuf  ?  exdamabity  Tel  rogal>it,  vel  fugtetP  non  ferientem,  non  concidentem  videbo  ' 
aon  aniino  fanguis,  et  paUor,  et  gemiUu,  eztremug  deniqoe  ezpirantis  hiatas,  insidct^ 
Ubi  vero  mi«cratione  opus  erit,  nobis  ea  de  quibus  querimur  accidisse  credamuv,  attiu* 
id  animo  nostro  persuadeamus.  Nos  illi  simus,  quos  grayia,  indigna,  tristia,  passoi 
^ueramur.  Nee  araniiis  rem  qoasi  alieoam ;  sed  assumamus  parumper  ilium  dolorem. 
Ita  di'^emus,  quas  in  simili  nostro  casu  dicturi  esseraus.*  Lib.  6. 

i  <  Nunquam  debet  esse  longa  miseratio ;  nam  dun  veros  dolores  mitiget  tempus. 
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time  of  making  a  retreat;  of  making  a  transition  from  tlie  passion- 
ate to  the  calm  tone;  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  to  deficcnd 
without  falling,  by  keeping  up  the  same  strain  of  sentiment  that  was 
carried  on  belore,  though  now  expressing  it  with  more  moderation. 
Above  all  things,  bevAre  of  straining  passion  too  far;  of  attempting 
to  raise  it  to  unnatural  heights  Preserve  always  a  due  regard  to 
what  the  hearers  will  bear;  and  remember,  that  he  who  stops  not 
at  the  p.t)per  point;  who  attempts  to  carry  them  farther  in  pas- 
sion than  they  will  follow  him,  destroys  his  whole  design.  By  en* 
deavouring  to  warm  them  too  much,  he  takeis  Jhe  most  effectual 
method  of  freezing  them  completely.  > 

Having  given  these  rules  concerning  the  pathetic,  I  sliall  givo 
one  example  from  Cicero,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  several  of 
them,  particularly  the  last.  It  shall  be  taken  from  his  oration  against 
Verres,  wherein  he  describes  the  cruelty  exercised  by  Verres,  when 
goveriiOr  of  Sicily,  against  one  Gavius,  a  Roman  citizen.  This  Ga- 
vius  had  made  his  escape  from  prison,  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown  by  the  governor ;  and  when  just  embarkingat  Messina,  tliink- 
ing  himself  now  safe,  had  uttered  some  threats,  that  when  he  had 
once  arrived  at  Rome,  Verres  should  hear  of  him,  and  be  brought  to 
account  for  having  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  chains.  The  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Messina,  a  creature  of  Verres's,  instantly  apprehends 
him,  and  gives  information*of  his  threatenings.  The  behaviour  of 
Verres,  on  this  occasion,  is  described  in  the  most  picturesque  manner, 
and  with  all  the  colours  which  are  proper,  in  order  to  excite  against 
him  the  public  indignation.  He  thanks  the  magistrate  of  Messina 
for  his  diligence.  Filled  with  rage,  he  comes  into  the  forum ;  orders 
Gavius  to  be  brought  forth,  the  executioners  to  attend,  and  against 
the  laws,  and  contrary  to  the  well-known  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  commands  him  to  be  stripped  naked,  bound,  and  scourged 
publicly  in  a  cruel  manner.  Cicero  then  proceeds  thus:  ^Csedeba- 
tur  virgis,  in  medio  foro  Messanae,  Civis  Romanus,  Judices !'  every 
word  rises  above  another,  in  describing  this  flagrant  enormity;  and, 
^Judices,'  is  brought  out  at  the  end  with  the  greatest  propriety; 
^Caedebatur  virgin  in  medio  foro  MessanaB,  Civis  Romanus,  Judices ! 
eum  interea,  nullus  gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  istius  miseri,  inter  dolo* 
rem  crepitumque  plagarum  audiebatur,  nisi  hxc,  Civis  Romanus  sum. 
Hac  se  commemoratione  civitatis,  omnia  verbera  depulsurum  a  cor 
pore  arbitrabatur.  Is  non  modo  hoc  i.on  perfecit,  ut  virgarum  vim 
deprecaretur,  sed  cum  imploraret  saepius  usurparetque  nonr\en  civis, 
crux,  crux  inquam,  infelici  isto  &  aerumnoso,  qui  nunquam  istam 
potestatcm  viderat,  comparabatur.  0  nomen  dulce  libertatis!  0 
jus  eximium  nostrse  civitatis^  0  Lex  Porcia,  legesquc  Semproniae! 
Huccine  omnia  tandem  reciderunt,  ut  civis  Romanus,  in  provincia 
populi  Romani,  in  oppido  foederatorum,  ab  eo  qui  beneiicio  populi 

citiuB  eranescaty  necesie  est  ilia,  quain  dicendo  effinzimtis,  imagpo:  in  qua,  si  roora- 
mur,  lacryniis  fatigatur  auditor,  et  requiefcit,  et  ab  illo  qaem  ceperat  impetu,  In  rati»* 
■em  redit.  Non  patiamur  igitur  frigescere  hoc  opus ;  et  aflectum,  cum  ad  i^ummum 
perduxerimui^  rclinqaamus ;  oec  speremus  fore,  ut  alieua  mala  quisquam  diu  ploret. 

Quinct.  lib.  6. 
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Ramani  fasces  et  secures  haberet,  deligatus,  is  foro,  rirgis  c«edore« 
tur!'* 

Nothing  can  be  finer,  nor  better  coiiducted»  than  this  passage. 
The  circumstances  are  well  chosen  for  exciting  both  the  eompassioa 
of  his  hearers  for  Gavius,  and  their  indignation  against  Verres.  The 
style  is  simple;  and  the  passionate  exclamation,  the  address  to  lib- 
erty and  the  l^ws,  is  well  timed,  and  in  the  proper  style  of  passion. 
The  orator  goes  on  to  exaggerate  Verres's  cruelty  still  faither,  by 
another  very  striking  circumstance.  He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be 
erected  for  Gavius,  not  in  the  common  place  of  execution,  but  just 
by  the  sea-shore,  over  against  the  coast  of  Italy.  ^Let  him,'  said 
he  ^  who  boasts  so  .much  of  his  being  a  Roman  citizen,  take  a  yiew 
from  his  gibbet  of  his  own  country.  This  insult  over  a  dying  man 
is  the  least  part  of  his  guilt  It  was  not  Gavius  alone  that  Ver- 
res meant  to  insult;  but  it  was  you,  0  Romans!  it  was  every  citizen 
who  now  hears  me;  in  the  person  of  Gavius,  he  scofied  at  you* 
rights,  and  showed  in  what  contempt  he  held  the  Roman  name,  and 
Roman  liberties.' 

Hitherto  all  is  beautiful,  animated,  pathetic;  and  the  modei 
would  have  been  perfect,  if  Cicero  had  stopped  at  this  point 
But  his  redundant  and  florid  genius  carried  him  further.  He  must 
needs  interest,  not  his  hearers  only,  but  the  beasts,  the  mountains,  and 
the  stones,  against  Verres:  ^Si  haec  non  ad  cives  Roroanos,  non  ad 
amicos  nostras  civitatis,  non  ad  eos  qui  populi  Romani  nomen  and  is- 
sent;  denique  si  non  ad  homines,  verum  ad  bestias;  atque  ut  Ion- 
gius  progrediar,  si  inaliqua  desertissima  solitudine,adsaxaetad8Co* 
pulos,  haec  conqueri  et  deplorare  vellem,  tamen  omnia  muta  atque 
inanima,  tanta  et  tam  indigna  rerum  atrocitate  commoverentur.'t 
This,  with  all  the  deference  due  to  so  eloquent  an  orator,  we  must 

[pronounce  to  be  declamatory,  not  pathetic.     This  is  straining  the 
anguage  of  passion  too  far.     Every  hearer  sees  this  immediately 
to  be  a  studied  figure  of  rhetoric;  it  may  amuse  him,  but  instead  of 

9 

*  <  In  die  midst  of  the  market-place  of  Messina,  a  Roman  citisen,  O  Judges !  was 
cruelly  scourged  with  rods  ;  when,  in  the  mean  time,  amidst  the  noise  of  the  blows 
which  he  suffered,  no  yoice,  no  complaint  of  this  unhappv  raao  was  heard,  except 
this  exclamation,  remember  that  I  am  a  Roman  citizen !  By  pleading  this  priTilege 
of  his  birthright,  he  hoped  to  have  stopped  the  strokes  of  the  executioner.  But  his 
hopes  were  vain  ;  for,  so  far  was  he  from  being  able  to  obtain  thereby  any  mitigatioB 
of  his  torture,  that  when  he  continued  to  repeat  this  exclamation,  and  to  plead  the 
rights  of  a  citizen,  a  cross,  a  cross,  I  say,  was  preparing  to  be  set  up  for  the  exe* 
cution  of  this  unfortunate  person,  who  never  before  had  beheld  that  instrument  oi 
cruel  death.  O  sacred  and  honoured  name  of  liberty!  O  boasted  and  revered  privilege 
of  a  Roman  citizen !  O  ye  Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws!  to  this  issue  have  ye  all 
come,  that  a  citizen  of  Rome,  in  a  province  of^Uie  Roman  empire,  within  an  allied 
city,  should  publidy  in  a  market-place  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  beaten  with  rods, 
at  the  command  of  one  who,  from  the  iavour  of  the  Roman  people  alone,  derived  aft 
his  authority  and  ensigns  of  power !' 

t  *  Were  I  employed  in  lamenting  those  instances  of  an  atrocious  oppreisioa 
and  cruelty,  not  among  an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens,  not  among  the  allies  ol 
mir  sute,  not  among  those  who  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  Roman  people, 
not  even  among  human  creatures,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  brute  creation ;  and  lo  ge 
farther,  were  I  pouring  forth  my  lamentations  to  the  stones,  and  to  the  rocks,  in  some 
remote  and  desert  wilderness,  even  those  mute  and  inanimate  bemgs  would,  at  the 
recital  of  such  shocking  indignities  be  thrown  into  commotkui** 
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inflaming  him  more,  it,  in  truth,  cools  his  passion.  --So  dangerous  it 
is  to  give  scope  to  a  flowery  imagination,  when  one  intends  to  makt 
a  strong  and  passionate  impression. 

No  other  part  of  the  discourse  remains  now  to  be  tieated  of,  except 
the  peroration,  or  conclusion.  Concerning  this,  it  is  needless  to  say 
much,  because  it  must  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  strain  of 
the  preceding  discourse.  Sometimes,  the  whole  pathetic  part  comes 
in  most  properly  at  the  peroration.  Sometimes,  when  the  di» 
course  has  been  entirely  argumentative,  it  is  fit  to  conclude  with 
summing  up  the  arguments,  placing  them  in  one  view,  and  leaving 
the  impression  of  them,  full  and  strong,  on  the  mind  of  the  audi- 
ence. For  the  great  rule  of  a  conclusion,  and  what  nature  obvious- 
ly suggests,  is,  to  place  that  last  on  which  we  choose  that  the  strength 
of  our  cause  should  rest 

In  sermons,  inferences  from  what  has  been  said,  make  a  common 
conclusion.  With  regard  to  these,  care  should  be  taken  not  only 
that  they  rise  naturally,  but,  (what  is  less  commonly  attended  to) 
that  they  should  so  much  agree  with  the  strain  of  sentiment  throughr 
out  the  discourse,  as  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  sermon.  For  in 
ferences,  how  justly  soever  they  may  be  deduced  from  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  text,  yet  have  a  bad  efiect,  if,  at  the  conclasion  of  a 
discourse,  they  introduce  a  subject  altogether  new,  and  turn  off 
our  attention  from  the  main  object  to  which  the  preacher  may  have 
directed  our  thoughts.  They  appear,  in  this  case,  like  excrescences 
jutting  out  from  the  body,  which  form  an  unnatural  addition  to  it ; 
and  tend  to  enfeeble  the  impression  which  the  composition,  as  a 
whole,  is  calculated  to  make. 

The  most  eloquent  of  the  French,  perhaps,  indeed,of  all  modern 
orators,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  terminates  in  a  very  moving, 
manner,  his  funeral  oration  on  the  great  prince  of  Conde,  with  this 
return  upon  himself,  and  his  old  age :  *  Accept,  0  prince !  these 
last  efforts  of  a  voice  which  you  once  well  knew.  With  you,  all  my 
funeral  discourses  are  now  to  end.  Instead  of  deploring  ^e  death  oi 
others^  henceforth,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  learn  from  you,  how  my 
own  may  be  blessed.  Happy,  if  warned  by  those  gray  hairs,  oi 
the  account  which  I  must  soon  give  of  my  ministry,  I  reserve,  solely, 
for  that  flock  whom  I  ought  to  feed  with  the  word  of  life,  the  feeble 
remains  of  a  voice  which  now  trembles,  and  of  an  ardour  which  is 
now  on  the  point  of  being  extinct'* 

In  all  discourses,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  hit  the  precue 
time  of  concluding,  so  as  to  bring  our  discourse  just  to  a  point; 
neither  ending  abruptly  and  unexpectedly ;  nor  disappointing  the 
expectation  of  the  hearers,  when  they  look  for  the  close,  and  con- 


*  *  Agrhe%  cet  derniert  eflbrts  d* une  roix  qae  roat  fut  connue.  Voui  mettres  fia 
I  totti  cet  ditcours.  Au  lieu  de  d^plorer  la  mort  det  autrei,  grand  prince !  dor«« 
■arvnt  je  Teuz  apprendre  de  tous,  k  rendre  la  mienne  sainte.  Heureuz,  si  arati 
par  ce»  cheveux  blvici,  da  compte  que  je  dois  rendre  de  mon  admintiLti  attou  je 
reserve  au  troupeau  que  je  dois  nourrir  de  la  parole  de  Tie,  Ics  restes  d*une  voix  qui 
lotDbe,  U  d*une  ardcur  qui  s'^teint*  These  are  the  last  sentences  of  that  oration :  bitf 
the  whole  of  the  peroration,  from  thai  passage,  'Venez  peuples,  venes  maintrnaot, 
kc.  though  it  is  too  long  for  Insertion,  is  a  great  mast^r-oiece  of  pathetic  eloquence. 
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rinuing  to  ho^er  round  and  round  tbe  conclusion,  tih  they  become 
heartily  tired  of  us.  We  should  endeavour  to  go  off  witn  a  good 
grace;  not  to  end  with  alanguishmg  and  drawling  sentence;  but 
to  close  with  dignity  and  spirit,  that  we  may  leave  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  warm,  and  dismiss  them  with  a  favourable  impression  cf 
the  subject,  and  of  the  speaker. 


aiTESTIONS^ 


In  treating  of  the  constituent  parts- 
af  a  regular  discourse,  what  have  been 
•onsidered  1  To  what  does  our  author 
next  proceed  ?  From  what,  does  it  ap- 
pear that  this  is  always  of  the  greatest 
oonsequence  ?  Of  what  do  reason  and 
argument  make  the  foundation  ?  With 
respect  to  argument,  what  three  thin^ 
are  requisite?  Of  invention,  what  is 
observed  ?  Of  art,  what  is  remarked ; 
and  why?  What  was  attempted  by 
the  ancient  rhetoricians ;  and  what  did 
they  profess?  Hence,  what  arose?  Of 
these  topics,  or  k)ci^hat  is  observed  ? 
What  had  tiiey  ?  What  were  the  com- 
mon, or  general  loci?  For  each  of  the 
different  kind^  of  public  speaking,  what 
had  they?  How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated ?  Wlio  were  the  first  inventors 
of  this  artificial  system  of  oratory,  and 
m  the  contrivance  of  their  loci,  what 
did  they  show?  Of  succeeding  rhetori- 
tians,  what  js  observed  ?  At  ue  same 
time,  what  is  evident  /  What  did  the 
loci  simply;  and  what  remark  ibllows? 
Whence  must  what  is  tnly  solid  and 
persuasive  in  *ratorv  be  durawn;  and 
what  remark  follows  ?  On  this  doctrine, 
what  is  farther  remarked ;  and  to  what 
sources  are  those  referred  who  think 
that  Uie  knowledge  of  them  may  con- 
tribute to  improve  their  invention?  But 
when  are  they  advised  to  lay  aade 
their  common  piaces,  and  to  think 
ckisely  on  their  subject?  Of  Demosthe- 
nes and  Cicero,  what  is  here  observed  ? 
To  what  does  our  author  proceed? 
What  two  difierent  methods  may  be 
UBod  by  orators  in  the  conduct  of  their 
reasonmff  ?  What  is  the  analytic  me- 
thod ?  l£)w  are  his  hearers  led  on  ?  Of 
tliis  method,  what  illustration  is  given? 
With  what  method  is  this  much  the 
same ;  and  of  it,  what  is  observed?  But. 
what  remark  follows ;  and  consequent- 
ly, what  mode  of  reasoning  is  more  ge- 
nerally used?  In  aU  arming,  what  is 
tof  the  firat  things  to  be  attended  to? 


In  what  situation  should  every  speakei 
place  himself;  and  why?  What  re- 
marks follow  ?  Supposing  their  argu- 
ments properly  chosen,  on  what,  is  it 
evident,  tlieir  efiect,  in  some  measure, 
will  depend  ?  Conceminff  tlu&  what  is 
the  first  rule  that  may  be  taxen  ?  All 
ailments  are  directed  to  prove  one  of 
what  three  things ;  and  what  do  these 
meike?  Of  the  ar^iments  directed  to 
wards  any  one  of  these,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  Of  this  remark,  what  illus- 
tration is  given  ?  In  the  second  place, 
with  regard  to  the  difierent  degrees  ol 
strength    in  argument,   what  rule  b 

SVen  ?  When,  especially,  is  this  to  be 
e  course  ?  What  course  may  he  then 
venture  to  pursue?  Why  is  not  this 
rule  to  be  always  followed?  About  in- 
conclusive arguments,  what  does  Cice- 
ro advise  ?  (n  arguments,  in  the  third 
place,  what  is  d)6erved;  and  why? 
But  when  is  it  safer  to  throw  thetn  to- 
gether ?  What  says  Quintilian  on  Uiit 
subject;  and  what  example  is  ^ven'' 
Where  have  we  a  most  beautitui  ex- 
ample dt  the  distinct  amplification  oi 
one  persuasive  argument?  From  what 
is  the  argument  taken?  Repeat  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Re- 
peat the  passage.  In  tiie  fourth  plac& 
against  what  must  wcffuard?  What  ef- 
fect does  tins  have  ?  Wr<at,  also,  is  to  be 
observed?  From  what  does  this  detract? 
When  a  sp^iker  dwells  hng  on  any 
favourite  argument,  what  is  ue  conse- 
quence?  A^er  due  attention  to  the 
proper  arrangements  of  arguments, 
what  is  the  neoct  requisite  for  meir  suc- 
cess ?  On  these  headek  to  what  is  the 
reader  referred  ?  To  wnat  does  our  au- 
thor^  therefore,  next  proceed?  In  com- 
battmg  what  scruples,  will  our  author 
not,  in  beginmng  this  head^  take  up 
time ;  and  why  7  Where,  is  it  evident, 
the  pasrions  have  no  concern  ?  What 
remark  follows?  What  illustration  of 
this  TBiDArk  is  given?  Bui  why  does 
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the  man  who  serkniily  mlenda  to  per- 
•oade  another,  address  hiniBelf  to  hk 
pa»io!is  ?  How  is  this  illustrated?  In 
creating  of  this  part  of  eloquence,  what 
attempt  did  the  ancients  make,  and  for 
what  purpose?  What  order  did  they  ibl* 
low?  What  has  Aristotle  done;  and  of 
it,  what  is  observed?  What  cannot  confer 
this  talent ;  and  to  what  must  we  be 
indebted  for  it  ?  With  what  attaimnmt 
may  one  remain  a  cold  and  dry  speaK- 
er?  Wliat  is  tlie  use  of  rules  and  in- 
structions on  this,  or  any  other  part  of 
oratory? 

On  the  head  of  the  pathetic,  what  is 
the  firHt  direction  given?  Wh^  does  it 
belong  tb  ^rood  sense  to  detenmne  these 
points  ?  What  is  all  that  can,  in  gene- 
ral, be  said  ?  Of  what  must  the  hearers 
be  convinced  ;  and  what  may  they  be 
able  to  justify  ?  Unless  their  minds  be 
brought  into  this  state,  what  will  be 
the  consequence  ?  Hence,  what  place 
have  most  writers  assigned  to  the  pa- 
thetic; and  what  remark  follows?  In 
the  second  place,  what  does  our  author 
advise  ?  What  is  almost  always  the  ef- 
fect of  this ;  and  why  ?  WTiat  is  the  in- 
direct method  of  making  an  impression  ? 
How  dan  this  oden  be  happily  done  ? 
In  the  third  place,  what  is  it  necessary 
to  observe  ?  Uy  whom  is  this  distinction 
not  sufficiently  attended  to ;  and  of 
them,  what  is  here  observed?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  ?  To  every  emo- 
tion, or  passion,  what  has  nature  adapt- 
ed ;  and  whai  follows  ?  What  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark  follows?  All  this 
time  he  is  speaking  of  what?  When, 
only,  does  the  heart  begin  to  be  touch- 
ed, and  the  gratitude  and  compassion 
begin  to  flow?  What,  therefore,  is  the 
foundation  of  all  successful  execution  in 
the  way  tW* pathetic  oratory?  By  what 
is  every  passion  most  strongly  excited ; 
and  what  examples  are  given?  Why 
must  the  orator,  therefore,  avail  himself 
of  this  power  i  To  accomplish  this, 
what,  in  the  fourth  place,  is  the  only 
effectual  method ;  and  why?  What  is 
the  effect  of  the  internal  emotion  of  the 
Bpeaker?  Why  does  our  author  not 
now  insist  on  this  point  ?  Of  what  does 
Quintilian  take  pains  to  inform  lis ;  and 
what  was  it?  To  tills  method,  what 
does  he  attribute ;  and  of  what  can 
there  be  no  doubt  ?  In  the  fifth  place, 
to  what  is  it  necessary  to  attends 
%V)iat  should  we  observe;  and  what 


shall  we  alwayv  find?  Of  this  Ian* 
guage,  what  is  further  rqpiarked ;  and 
why  not?  His  mind  being  wholly  seized 
by  one  object,  which  has  fired  it,  what 
is  the  consequence?  When  must  thk 
be-  the  style  of  the  orator ;  and  when, 
in  reality,  ^1  it  be  his  style ;  and  what 
will  be  the  consequence  ?  WTicn  will 
he  touch  the  heart  no  more ;  and  what 
will  his  compositbn  become  ?  Of  what 
must  we  take  notice  ?  How  is  this  dii- 
lepence  illustrsyted  ?  In  the  sixth  place, 
what  must  be  avoided?  Of  what  di- 
gresskms  should  we  beware ;  and  whai 
beauties  should  we  sacrifice?  Henc^ 
of  comparisons,  what  is  observed ;  ana 
of  what  further  should  we  beware?  In 
the  last  place,  what  should  we  never 
attempt ;  and  why  ?  In  what  manner 
must  we,  however,  study  to  make  our 
retreat?  Above  all  things,  of  what 
must  we  beware?  A  due  regard  to 
what  must  we  always  preserve ;  and 
what  must  we  remember  ?  By  endea- 
vouring to  warm  them  too  much,  of 
what  does  he  take  the  most  efiectual 
method?  Having  given  tliese  rules 
concerning  the  pathetic,  what  does  our 
author  do  ?  Whence  is  it  taken  ?  Of 
this  Gavius,  what  is  related ;  and  also 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Messina? 
How  is  the  behaviour  of  Verres,  on  this 
occasion,  described?  Entering  the  fo- 
rum, what  does  he  there  direct,  and 
what  follows?  How  does  Cicero  then 
proceed  ?  Of  this  passage,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  In  what  manner  does  the  ora- 
tor exaggerate  Verres'  cruelty  still  far- 
ther ?  Of  the  address,  hitherto,  what  is 
observed?  But  what  must  he  needs  do? 
Repeat  what  follows.  What  must  we 

Eronounce  this  to  be  ?  Mliat  does  every 
earer  immediately  perceive  ?  Wha^ 
remark  follows?  What  part  only,  now 
remains  to  be  treated  cf^?  Concerning 
this,  why  is  it  needless  to  say  much  ? 
How  is  Uiis  remark  illustrated?  What 
is  the  great  rule  of  a  conclusion  ?  In 
sermons,  what  make  a  common  con- 
clusion ?  With  regard  to  these,  about 
what  should  care  be  taken ;  and  why? 
In  this  ca&d,  Uke  what  do  tliey  apjjear? 
In  what  manner  does  the  most  elo(]uem 
of  the  French  orators  terminate  hj 
funeral  oration  on  the  great  prince  ol 
Cond^  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  In  the 
conclusion  of  all  discourses,  what  is  s 
matter  of  importance  ?  How  should  wt* 
endeavour  to  go  oflf ;  and  not  to  end  in 


we  end 
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what  manner  ?  Wlijr  Bhould 

with  dignity  and  spirit  ? 

ANALYSIS, 
L  The  ar^ment  of  a  discourse. 

A.  The  invention  of  argumentsL 

B.  The  analytic  and  synthetic  methods. 
^ules  for  the  proper  aifpotUion  qf  argn- 

menu, 

A,  They  should  not  he  blended  together. 

B.  They  should  advance  in  the  way  of 
cliinaz. 

G.  If  strong,  they  shonld  be  distinctly 
treated. 
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D.  They  should  not  be  exte&dcJtooiw 

2.  The  pathetic  part  of  a  discourse. 

A.  Discretion  necessary  in  introducing  it 

B.  No  part  of  the  discourse  should  be  ssl 
iwartfbr  it. 

o.  The  speaker  should  actually  afiEect  tb» 

hearers. 
D.  The  speaker  should  be  moved  himselt 
m»  The  proper  language  of  the  paasioM 

shoula  be  attended  to. 
p.  Nothing  foreign  should  be  interwovMi 

with  it 
a.  It  should  not  be  tdo  much  prolongeii 

3.  Instances  of  the  pathetic 


LECTURE  XlLXllIe       . 

PRONUNCIATION,  OR  DELIVERY. 

Having  treated  of  several  general  heads  relating  to  eloquence,  or 
public  speaking,  I  now  proceed  to  another  very  important  part  of 
the  subject  yet  remaining,  that  is,  the  pronunciation,  or  delivery  of  a 
discourse.  How  much  stress  was  laid  upon  this  by  the  most  elo- 
quent of  all  orators,  Demosthenes,  appears  from  a  noted  saying  of 
his,  related  both  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ;  when  being  asked,  what 
was  the  first  point  in  oratory  1  he  answered,  delivery ;  and  being  ask- 
ed, what  was  the  second  %  and  afterwards,  what  was  the  third  1  he 
still  answered,  delivery.  There  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  hav« 
rated  this  so  high,  and  that  for  improving  himself  in  it,  he  should  have 
employed  those  assiduous  and  painful  labours,  which  ^11  the  ancienUi 
take  so  much  notice  of;  for,  beyond  doubt,  nothing  is  of  more  im- 
portance. To  superficial  thinkers,  the  management  of  the  voice 
and  gesture,  in  public  speaking,  may  appear  to  relate  to  decoration 
only,  and  to  be  one  of  the  inferior  arts  of  catching  an  audience.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  b  Ultimately  connected  with  what 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end  of  all  public  speaking,  persuasion ;  and, 
therefore,  deserves  the  study  of  the  most  gi'ave  and  serious  speakers, 
as  much  as  of  those  whose  only  aim  it  is  to  please. 

For,  let  it  be  considered,  whenever  w&  address  ourselves  to  others 
by  words,  our  intention  certainly  is  to  make  some  impression  on 
those  to  whom  we  speak :  it  is  to  convey  to  them  our  own  i<^as  and 
emotions.  Now,  the  tone  of  our  voice,  our  looks  and  gestures,  inter- 
pret our  ideas  and  emotions  no  less  than  words  do  ;  nay,  the  impres 
sion  they  make  on  others,  is  freauently  much  stronger  than  any  that 
words  can  make.  We  can  see  tnat  an  expressive  look,  or  a  passion- 
ate cry,  unaccompanied  by  words,  convey  to  others  more  forcible 
ideas,  and  rouses  within  them  stronger  passions,  than  can  be  com- 
municated by  the  most  eloquent  discourse.  The  signification  of  our 
sentiments,  made  by  tones  and  gestures,  has  this  advantage  above 
that  made  by  words,  that  it  is  the  language  of  nature.  It  is  that 
method  of  interpreting  our  mind,  which  nature  has  dictated  to  all, 
•  and  which  is  understood  by  all ;  whereas,  words  are  only  arbitrary, 
conventional  symbols  of  our  ideas,  and,  by  consequence,  must  make 
a  more  feeble  impression.  So  true  is  this,  that  to  render  words  fully 
Mgnificant,  they  must,  almost  in  every  case,  receive  some  aid  from 
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Ihe  manner  of  pronunciation  and  delivery;  and  he  who,  in  spe^kingj 
should  employ  bare  words,  without  enforcing  them  by  proper  tones 
and  accents,  would  leave  us  with  a  faint  and  indistinct  impression 
often  with  a  doubtful  and  ambiguous  conception,  of  what  he  had  de» 
livered.  Nay,  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  certain  sentiments 
tnd  the  proper  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  that  he  who  does  not 
pronounce  them  after  that  manner,  can  never  persuade  us,  that  he 
believes,  or  feels,  the  sentiments  themselves.  His  delivery  may  be 
such,  as  to  give  the  lie  to  all  that  he  asserts.  When  Marcus  CXsiili- 
dius  accused  one  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  but  enforced  his  ac- 
eusation  inja  languid  manner,  and  without  any  warmth  or  earnest- 
ness  of  delivery,  Cicero,  who  pleaded  for  the  accused  person,  im- 
proved this  into  an  argument  of  the  falsity  of  thQ  charge,  <  An  tu, 
M.  Callidi,  nisi  fingeres,  sic  ageres?'  In  Shakspeare's  Richard  II. 
the  Duchess  of  York  thus  impeaches  the  sincerity  of  her  husband  : 

Pleads  he  in  earnest  ? — Look  upon  hit  face, 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears  ;  his  prayers  are  jest ; 

His  words  come  from  his  mouth;  ours,  from  our  breast ) 

He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 

We  pray  with  heart  and  souL 

But  I  believe  it  is  needless  to  say  any  more,  in  order  to  show  ihe 
high  importance  of  a  good  delivery.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  such 
•bservations  as  appear  to  me  most  useful  to  be  made  on  this  head. 

The  great  objects  which  every  public  speaker  will  naturally  have 
in  his  eye  in  farming  his  delivery,  are,  first,  to  speak  so*  as  to  be 
fully  and  easily  understood  by  all  who  hear  him ;  and  next,  to  speak 
with  grace  and  force,  so  as  to  please  and  to  move  his  audience.  Let 
us  consider  what  is  most  important  with  inspect  to  each  of  these.* 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  understood,  the  four  chief  requi 
sites  are,  a  due  degree  of  loudness  of  voice,  distinctness,  slowness, 
and  propriety  of  pronunciation. 

The  first  attention  of  every  public  speaker,  doubtless,  must  be,  to 
make  himself  be  heard  by  all  those  to  whom  he  speaks.  He  must 
endeavour  to  fill  with  his  voice  the  space  occupied  by  the  assembly 
This  power  of  voice,  it  may  be  thought,  is  wholly  a  natural  talent 
It  is  sc^in  a  good  measure;  but,  however,  may  receive  considera 
ble  assistance  from  art.  Much  depends  for  this  purpose  on  the  pro* 
per  pitch,  and  management  of  the  voice.  Every  man  has  three 
pitches  in  his  voice;  the  high,  the  middle,  and  the  low  one.  The 
high,  is  that  which  he  uses  in  calling  aloud  to  some  one  at  a  dis 
tance.  The  low  is,  when  he  approaches  to  a  whisper.  The  middle 
is,  that  which  he  employs  in  common  conversation,  and  which  he 
should  generally  use  in  public  discourse.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake, 
to  imagine  that  one  must  take  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  in  order 
to  be  well  heard  by  a  great  assembly.  This  is  confounding  two 
things  which  are  difierent,  loudness,  or  strength  of  sound,  with  the 
key  ax  note  on  which  we  speak.    A  speaker  may  render  his  voice 


*  On  this  whole  subject,  Mr.  Sheridan's  Lectures  on  EIocv*«m«  ^re  Tery  worthy  o! 
benf  ccnsulted ;  and  seTeral  ^ints  are  here  taken  (rom 
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louder^  without  altering  the  key;  and  we  shall  always  be  able  to  give 
most  body,  most  persevering  force  of  sound,  to  that  pitcli  of  voice, 
to  which  in  conversation  we  are  accustomed.  Whereas,  by  setting 
out  on  our  highest  pitch  or  key^  we  certainly  allow  ourselves  less 
compass,  and  are  likdy  to  strain  our  voice  before  we  have  done. 
We  shall  fatigue  ourselves,  and  speak  with  pain;  and  whenever  a 
man  speaks  with  pain  to  himself,  he  is  always  heard  with  pain  by 
his  audience.  Give  the  voice, therefore, full  strength  and  swell  of 
sound;  but  always  pitch  it  on  your  ordinary  speaking  key.  Make 
it  a  constant  rule  never  to  utter  a  greater  quantity  of  voice,  than  you 
can  afford  without  pain  to  yourselves,  and  without  any  extraordina- 
ry effort.  As  long  as  you  keep  within  these  bounds,  the  other  or- 
gans of  speech  will  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  their  several  offices 
,  with  ease;  and  you  will  always.have  your  voice  under  command. 
But  whenever  you  transgress  these  bounds,  you  give  up  the  reins, 
and  have  no  longer  any  management  of  it.  It  is  an  useful  rule  too, 
in  order  to  be  well  heard,  to  fix  our  eye  on  some  of  the  most  distant 
persons  in  the  assembly,  and  to  consider  ourselves  as  speaking  to 
them.  We  naturally  and  mechanically  utter  our  words  with  such 
a  degree  of  strength,  as  to  make  ourselves  be  heard  by  one  to  whom 
we  address  ourselves,  j)rovided  he  be  within  the  reach  of  our  voice. 
As  this  is  the  case  in  common  conversation,  it  will  hold  also  in  pub- 
lic speaking.  But  remember,  that  in  public  as  well  as  in  conver- 
sation, it  is  possible  to  offend  by  speaking  too  loud.  This  extreme 
hurts  the  ear,  by  making  the  voice  come  upon  it  in  rumbling  indis- 
tinct masses ;  besides  its  giving  the  speaker  the  disagreeable  appear- 
ance-of  one  who  endeavours  to  compel  assent,  by  mere  vehemence 
and  force  of  sound. 

In  the  next  place,  to  being  well  heard  and  clearly  understood, 
distinctness  of  articulation  coi>tributes  more,  perhaps,  than  mere 
loudness  of  sound.  Th6  quantity  of  sound  necessary  to  fill  even  a 
large  space,  is  smaller  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  with  dis- 
tinct articulation,  a  man  of  a  weak  voice  will  make  it  reach  farther 
than  the  strongest  voice  can  reach  without  it  To  this,  therefore, 
every  public  speaker  ought  to  pay  great  attention.  He  must  give 
every  sound  which  he  utters  its  due  proportion,  and  make  every 
syllable,  and  even  every  letter  in  the  word  which  he  pronounces,  be 
heard  distinctly;  without  slurring,  whispering,  or  suppressing  any 
of  the  proper  sounds. 

In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate  distinctly,  moderation  is 
requisite  with  regard  to  the  speed  of  pronouncing.  Precipitancy 
of  speech  confounds  all  articulation,  and  all  meaning.  I  need 
scarcely  observe,  that  there  may  be  also  an  extreme  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  is  obvious  that  a  lifeless,  drawling  pronunciation,  which 
allows  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  be  always  outrunning  the  speak- 
eT,  must  render  every  discourse  insipid  and  fatiguing.  But  the  ex- 
treme of  speaking  too  fast  is  much  more  common,  and  requires  the 
more  to  be  guarded  against,  because,  when  it  has  grown  up  into  a 
habit,  few  errors  are  more  difficult  to  be  corrected.  To  pronounce 
with  a  proper  degree  of  slowness,  and  with  a  full  and  clear  articulji- 
^  3G 
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tjon,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  studied  by  all  who  b^in  to  speak  in  pub- 
lic ;  and  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  them.  Such  a  pronun- 
eiation  gives  weight  and  dignity  to  their  discourse.  It  is  a  grept 
assistance  to  the  voice,  by  the  pauses  and  rests  which  it  allows  it 
more  easily  to  make;  and  it  enables  the  speaker  to  swell  all  his 
sounds  both  with  more  force  and  more  music.  It  assists  him  also 
in  preserving  a  due  command  of  himself;  whereas  a  rapid  and  hur- 
ried manner  is  apt  to  excite  that  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  the  great- 
est enemy  to  all  right  execution  in  the  way  of  oratory.  ^  Pi*oinp- 
tum  sit  os/  says  Quintilian,  ^  non  preeeeps,  moderatum,  non  lentum/ 

After  these  fundamental  attentions  to  the  pitch  and  management 
of  the  voice,  to  distinct  articulation,  and  to  a  proper  degree  of  slow- 
ness of  speech,  what  a  public  speaker  must,  in  the  fourth  place, 
study,  is  propriety  of  pronunciation ;  or  the  giving  to  every  word 
which  he  utters,  that  sound  which  the  most  polite  usage  of  the  lan- 
guage appropriates  to  it;  in  opposition  to  broad,  vulgar,  or  provin- 
cial pronunciation.  This  is  requisite,  both  for  speaking  intelligibly, 
and  for  speaking  with  grace  or  beauty.  Instructions  concerning 
this  article  can  be  given  by  the  living.voice  only.  But  there  is  one 
observation,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  make.  In  the 
English  language,  every  word  which  consists  of  more  syllables  than 
one,  has  one  accented  syllable.  The  accent  rests  sometimes  on  the 
vowel,  sometimes  on  the  consonant  Seldom,  or  never,  is  there 
more  than  one  accented  syllable  in  any  English  word,  however 
long;  and  the  genius  of  the  language  requires  the  voice  to  mark  that 
syllable  by  a  stronger  percussion,  and  to  pass  more  slightly  over  the 
rest.  Now,  after  we  have  learned  the  proper  seats  of  these  accents, 
it  is  an  important  rule  to  give  every  word  just  the  same  accent  in 
public  speaking,  as  in  common  discourse.  Many  persons  err  in  this 
respect  When  they  speak  in  public,  and  with  solemnity,  they  pro- 
nounce the  syllables  in  a  different  manner  from  what  they  do  at  othei 
times.  They  dwell  upon  them,  and  protract  them;  they  multiply 
accents  on  the  same  word ;  from  a  mistaken  notion^  that  it  gives 
gravity  and  force  to  their  discourse,  and  adds  to  the  pomp  of  public 
declamation.  Whereas,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  faults  that  can 
be  committed  in  pronunciation;  it  makes  what  is  called  a  theatrical, 
or  mouthing  manner;  and  gives  an  artificial,  affected  air  to  speech, 
which  detracts  greatly  both  from  itsagreeableness,and  its  impression. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  those  higher  parts  of  delivery,  by  study- 
ing which,  a  speaker  has  something  farther  in  view  than  merely  to 
render  himself  intelligible,  and  seeks  to  give  grace  and  foice.to  what 
lie  utters.  These  may  be  comprised  under  four  heads,  emphasis, 
(iSuses,  tones,  and  gestures.  Let  me  only  premise,  in  general,  to 
what  I  am  to  say  concerning  them,  that  attention  to  these  articles  of 
delivery,  is  by  no  means  to  be  confined,  as  some  might  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine, to  the  more  elaborate  and  pathetic  parts  of  a  discourse.  There 
ii,  perhaps,  as  great  attention  requisite,  and  as  much  skill  display* 
ed,  in  adapting  emphasis,  pauses,  tones,  and  gestures,  praperly  tn 
calm  and  plain  speaking;  and  the  effect  of  a  just  and  graceful  df>- 
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livery  will,  in  every  part  of  a  subject,  be  found  of  high  iin|K>rtaii06 
for  commanding  aUention,  and  enforcing  what  is  spoken. 

First,  let  us  consider  emphasis ;  by  this,  is  meant  a  stronger  and 
fuller  sound  of  voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  the  accented  syllable 
of  some  word,  on  wiuen  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress,  and  to 
show  how  it  affects  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Sometimes  the  em* 
phatic  word  must  be  distinguished  by  a  particular,  tone  of  voice,  as 
well  as  by  a  stronger  accent.  On  the  right  management  of  the  em 
phasis,  depend  the  whole  life  and  spirit  of  every  discourse.  If  no 
emphasis  be  placed  on  any  words,  not  only  is  discourse  rendered 
heavy  and  lifeless,  but  the  meaning  left  o^^n  ambiguous.  If  the 
emphasis  be  placed  wrong,  ve  pervert  and  u  nfound  the  meaning 
ivholly.  To  give  a  common  instance;  such  a  simple  question  as 
this:  <Do  you  ride  to  town  tosJay?'  is  capable  of  no  fewer  than 
four  different  acceptations,  according  as  the  emphasis  is  differently 
placed  on  the  words.  If  it  be  pronounced  thus ;  do  you  ride  to  town 
to-day  ?  the  answer  may  naturally  be,  No :  I  send  my  servant  in  my 
stead.  If  thus ;  Do  you  rkte  to  town  to-day  ?  Answer,  No ;  I  intend 
to  walk.  Dd  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  No ;  I  ride  out  into  the 
fields.  Do  you  ride  to  town  tehday?  No ;  but  I  shall  to-morrow* 
1x1  like  manner,  in  solemn  discourse,  the  whole  force  and  beauty  of 
an  expression  often  depend- on  the  accented  word;  and  we  may 
present  to  the  hearers  quite  different  views  of  the  same  sentiment^ 
by  placing  the  emphasis  differently.  In  the  following  words  of  our 
Saviour,  observe  in  what  different  lights  the  thought  is  placcid,  ac* 
cording  as  the  words  are  pronounced,  ^  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son 
of  Man  with  a  kiss?'  Betrayest  thou^^makes  the  reproach  turn,  on 
the  infamy  of  treachery.  Betrayest  /Aott-^— makes  it  rest,  upon  Ju- 
das^s  connexion  with  his  master.  Betrayest  thou  the  86n  o/Man — 
rests  it  upon  our  Saviour's  personal  character  and  eminence.  .Be- 
trayest thou  the  Son  of  Mao  unth  a  kiss?  turns  it  upon  his  prosti* 
iuting  the  signalof  peace  krid  friendship,  to  the  purpose  of  a  mark 
#f  destruction. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  emphasis,  the 
great  rule,  and  indeed  the  only  rule  possible  to  be  given  is,  that  the 
speaker  study  to  attain  a  just  conception  of  the  force  and  spirit  oi 
(hose  sentiments  which  he  is  to  pronounce^  For,  to  lay  the  empha- 
sis with  exact  propriety,  is  a  constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and  atp 
tention.  It  is  far  from  being  an  inconsiderable,  attainment  It  if 
one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  a  true  and  just  taste;  and  must  arise 
from  feeling  delicately  ourselves,  and  from  judging  aecurately^  of 
what  is  fittest  to  strike  the  feelings  of  others.  There  is  as  great  a 
difference  betweea  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  or  any  other  piece  of 
plain  .prose,  read  by  one  who  places  the  several  emphasis  every 
where  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  by  one  who  nedeots  or  mis^ 
takes  them,  as  thete  is  between  the  same  tune  played  by  the  most 
masteriy  hand,  or  by  the  most  bungling  performer. 

In  all  prepared  discourses,  it  would  ne  of  great  use,  if  tb^  were 
read  over  or  rehearsed  in  private,  with  this  particular  view,  to  search 
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tor  the  proper  emphasis  before  they  were  pronounced  m  public; 
marking,  at  the  same  time/ with  a  pen,  the  emphatical  words  m 
every  sentence,  or  at  least  in  the  most  weighty  and  affecting  parts 
of  a  discourse,  and  fixing  them  well  in  memory.  Were  this  atten- 
tion oftener  bestowed,  were  this  part  of  pronunciation  studied  with 
more  exactness,  and  not  left  to  the  moment  of  delivery,  as  is  com- 
monly done,  public  speakers  would  find  their  care  abundantly  re- 
paid, by  the  remarkable  effects  which  it  would  produce  upon  their 
audience.  Let  me  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  one  erroi 
that  of  multiplying  emphatical  words  too  much.  1 1  is  only  by  a  pru« 
dent  reserve  in  the  use  of  them,  that  we  can  give  them  any  weight- 
If  they  recur  too  often;  if  a  speaker  attempts  to  render  every  thing 
which  he  says  of  high  importance,  by  a  multitude  of  strong  empha- 
sis, we  soon  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  them.  To  crowd  every 
sentence  with  emphatical  words,  is  like  crowding  all  the  pages  of  a 
book  with  italic  characters,  which,  as  to  the  effect,  is  just  the  same 
with  using  no  such  distinctions  at  all. 

Next  to  emphasis,  the  pauses  in  speaking  demand  attention 
These  are  of  two  kinds;  first,  emphatical  pauses;  and  next,  such  as 
mark  the  distinctions  of  sense.  An  emphatical  pause  is  made,  after 
something  has  been  said  of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  which  we  want 
to  fix  the  hearer's  attention.  Sometimes,  before  such  a  thing  is  said, 
we  usher  it  in  with  a  pause  of  this  nature.  Such  pauses  have  the 
same  effect,  as  a  strong  emphasis,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules; 
especially  to  the  caution  just  now  given,  of  not  repeating  them  too  fre- 
quently. For  as  they  excite  uncommon  attention,  and  of  course  raise 
expectation,  if  the  importance  of  the  matter  be  not  fully  answerable 
to  such  expectation,  they  occasion  disappointment  and  disgust. 
But  the.most  frequent  and  the  principal  use  of  the  pauses,  is  to  mark 
the  divisions  of  the  sense ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  speak- 
er to  draw  his  breath ;  and  the  proper  and  graceful  adjustment  ol 
such  pauses,  is  one  of  the  most  nice  and  difficult  articles  in  delivery. 
In  all  public  speaking  the  management  of  the  breath  requires  a 
good  deal  of  care,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  divide  words  from  one 
another,  which  have  so  intimate  a  connexion  that  they  ought  to  be 

Eronouriced  with  the  same  breath,  and  without  the  least  separation, 
f  any  a  sentence  is  miserably  mangled,  and  the  forceof  the  empha- 
sis totally  lost,  by  divisions  being  made  in  the  wrong  place.  To 
avoid  this,  every  one, while  he  is  speaking,  should  be  very  careful  to 
provide  a  full  suppl}*  of  breath  for  what  he  is  to  utter.'  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at  the  end 
of  a  period,  when  the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall.  It  may  easily  be 
gathered  at  the  intervals  of  the  period,  when  the  voice  is  only  sus- 
pended for  a  moment ;  and  by  this  management,  one  may  have  al- 
ways a  suScicnt  stock  for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentence,  with- 
out  improper  intcnniptions. 

If  any  one,  in  public  speaking,  shall  have  formed  to  himself  a 

certain  melody  or  tune,  which  requires  rest  and  pauses  of  its  own, 

'  distinct  from  those  of  the  sense,  he  has,  undoubtedly,  contracted 

one  of  the  worst  habits  into  which  a  public  speaker  can  fall.     It  ic 
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tfifi  sense  which  should  always  rule  the  pauses  of  thn  voice;  ^or 
wherever  there  is  any  sensible  suspension  of  the  voice,  the  hearer  is 
always  led  to  expect  somewhat  corresponding  in  the  meaning. 
Pauses  in  public  discourse,  must  be  formed  upon  the  manner  in 
which  we  utter  ourselves  in  ordinary,  sensible  conversation ;  and 
not  upon  the  stiff,  artificial  manner, which  we  acquire  from  reading 
books  according  to  the  common  punctuation.  The  general  run  of 
punctuation  is  very  arbitrary;  often  capricious  and  false;  and  dic- 
tates an  uniformity  of  tone  in  the  pauses,  which  is  extremely  disa* 
greeable ;  for  we  are  to  observe,  that  to  render  pauses  graceful  and 
expressive,  they  must  not  only  be  made  in  the  right  place,  but  also 
accompanied  with  a  proper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the  nature  of 
these  pauses  is  intimated;  much  more  than  by  the  length  of  them, 
which  can  never  be  exactly  measured.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  slight 
and  simple  suspension  of  voice  that  is  proper ;  sometimes  a  degree 
of  cadence  in  the  voice  is  required ;  and  sometimes  that  peculiar 
tone  and  cadence,  which  denotes  the  sentence  finished.  In  all  these 
cases,  we  are  to  regulate  ourselves,  by  attending  to  the  manner  in 
which  nature  teaches  us  to  speak,  when  engaged  in  real  and  earnest 
discourse  with  others. 

When  we  are  reading  or  reciting  verse,  there  is  a  peculiar  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  pauses  justly.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the 
melody  of  the  verse,  which  dictates  to  the  ear  pauses  or  rests  of  its 
own ;  and  to  adjust  and  cJbmpound  these  properly  with  the  pauses  of 
the  sense,  so  as  neither  to  hurt  the  ear,  nor  offend  the  understand- 
ing, is  so  very  nice  a  matter,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  so  seldom 
meet  wjth  good  readers  of  poetry.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pauses 
that  belong  to  the  music  of  verse ;  one  is,  the  pause  at  the  end  of 
the  line;  and  the  other,  the  caesural  pause  in  the  middle  of  it  With 
regard  to  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line,  which  marks  that  strain 
or  verse  to  be  finished,  rhyme  renders  this  always  sensible,  and  in 
some  measure,  compels  us  to  observe  it  in  our  pronunciation.  In 
blank  verse,  where  there  is  a  greater  liberty  permitted  of  running 
the  lines  into  one  another,  sometimes  without  any  suspension  in  the 
sense,  it  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  in  reading  such  verse 
with  propriety,  any  regard  at  all  should  be  paid  to  the  close  of  a 
line?  On  the  stage,  wher6  the  appearance  of  speaking  in  verse  should 
always  be  avoided,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  close  of 
such  lines  as  make  no  pause  in  the  sense,  should  not  be  rendered 
perceptible  to  the  ear.  But  on  other  occasions,  this  were  improper; 
for  what  is  the  use  of  melody,  or  for  what  end  has  the  poet  compos- 
ed in  verse,  if  in  reading  his  lines,  we  Suppress  his  numbers ;  and 
degrade  them,  by  our  pronunciation,  into  mere  prose*?  We  ought,' 
therefore,  certainly,  to  read  blank  verse  so  as  to  make  every  line 
sensible  to  the  ear.  At  the  same  time,  in  doing  so,  every  appear- 
ance of  sing-song  and  tone  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  The 
close  of  the  line,  where  it  makes  no  pause  in  the  meaning,  ought  to 
be  marked,  not  by  such  a  tone  as  is  used  in  finishing  a  sentence;  but 
without  either  letting  the  voice  fall,  or  elp.vatiog  it  It  should  be  mark- 
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ed  only  by  such  a  slight  suspension  of  sound,  as  may  distinguish 
tne  passage  from  one  line  to  another,  without  injuring  the  meaning. 
The  other  kind  of  musical  pause,  is  that  which  falls  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  yeiae,  and  divides  it  into  two  hemisticks ; 
a  pause,  not  so. great  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  line« 
but  still  sensible  to  an  ordinary  ear.  This,  vdiich  is  called  the  csesu- 
ral  pause,  in  the  French  heroic  yerse,  falls  uniformly  in  the  middle 
of  the  line.  In  the  English,  it  may  fall  after  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  or 
7th  syllables  in  the  line,  and  no  other*  Where  the  Terse  is  so  con- 
stnicted,  that  this  caosural  pause  coincides  with  the  slightest  pause, 
or  division  in  the  sense,  the  line  can  be  read  easily;  as  in  the  two 
first  verses  of  Mr.  Pope's  Messiah, 

Ye  njmpbt  of  Solyma!  begin  tlM  song; 
To  heavenly  themes,  soblimer  strains  belong. 

But  if  it  should  happen  that  words,  which  have  such  a  strict  and 
intimate  connexion,  as  not  to  bear  even  a  momentary  separation, 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  this  csesural  pause,  we  then  feel 
a  sort  of  struggle  between  the  sense  and  the  sound,  which  render* 
it  difficult  to  read  such  lines  graceiuUy.  The  rule  of  proper  pro- 
nunciation in  such  cases  is,  to  regard  only  the  pause  which  the 
sense  forms,  and  to  read  the  line  accordingly.  The  neglect  of  the 
caesural  pause,  may  make  the  lines  sound  somewhat  unharmonious- 
ly;  but  the  effect  would  be  much  worse,  if  the  sense  were  sacrifice 
ed  to  the  sound.    For  instance,  in  the  folloVing  line  of  Milton, 

What  in  me  is  daik, 
niumine ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support. 

The  sense  clearly  dictates  the  pause  after  ^  illumine,^  at  the  end 
of  the  third  syllable,  which,  in  reading,  ought  to  be  made  accord* 
ingly ;  though,  if  the  melody  only  were  to  be  regarded,  <  illumine' 
should  be  connected  with  what  follows,  and  the  pause  not  made 
till  the  fourth  or  sixth  syllable.  So,  in  the  following  line  of  Mr. 
Pope's  (Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot:) 

I  dt,  with  sad  civility  I  read. 

The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  caesural  pause  as  falling  after  ^  sad,' 
the  4th  syllable.  But  it  would  be  very  bad  reading  to  make  any 
pause  there,,  so  as  to  separate  ^sad'  and  <  civility.'  The  sense  ad« 
mits  of  no  other  pause  than  after  the  second  syllable  <  sit,'  which 
therefore  must  be  the  only  pause  made  in  the  reading. 

I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  tones  in  pronunciation,  which  are  dif* 
ferent  both  from  emphasis  and  pauses;  consisting  in  the  modulation 
of  the  voice,  the  notes  or  variations  of  sound  which  we  employ  in 
public  speaking.  How  miAh  of  the  propriety,  the  force  and  grace 
of  discourse,  must  depend  on  these,  will  appear  from  this  single 
consideration ;  that  to  almost  every  sentiment  we  utter,  more  espe- 
cially to  every  strong  emotion,  nature  hath  adapted  some  peculiar 
tone  of  voice;  insomuch,  that  he  who  should  tell  another  that  he 
was  very  angry,  or  much  grieved,  in  a  tone  which  did  not  suit 
such  emotions,  instead  of  being  believed,  would  be  laughed  at. 
Sympathy  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  principles  by  which  persua- 
sive discourse  works  its  effect  The  speaker  endeavours  to  transfuse 
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into  his  hearers  his  own  sentiments  and  emotions;  which  he  cbm 
never  be  successful  in  doing,  unless  he  utters  them  in  ^ch  a  man- 
ner as  to  convince  the  hearers  that  he  feels  them.*  The  proper  ex- 
pression of  tones,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  attentively  studied  bj 
«%very  one  who  would  be  a  successful  orator. 

The  greatest  and  most  material  instruction  which  can  be  given 
foi  tUis  purpose  is,  to  form  the  tones  of  public  speaking  upon  the 
tones  of  sensible  and  animated  conversation.  We  may/)bserve 
that  every  man,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest  in  common  discourse, 
when  he  is  engaged  in  speaking  on  some  subject  which  interests  him 
nearly,  has  an  eloquent  or  persuasive  tone  and  manner.  What  is 
the  reason  of  our  being  often  so  frigid  and  unpersuasive  in  public 
discourse,  but  our  departing  from  the  natural  tone  of  speaking,  and 
deUvering  ourselves  in  an  affected,  artificial  manner?  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  imarine,  that  as  soon  as  one  mounts  a  pul- 
pil,  or  rises  in  a  public  assembly,  he  is  instantly  to  lay  aside  the  voice 
with  which  he  expresses  himself  in  private ;  to  assume  a  new,  stu- 
died tone,  and  a  cadence  altogether  foreign  to  his  natural  manner. 
This  has  vitiated  all  delivery;  this  has  given  rise  to  cant  and  tedious 
monotony,  in  the  different  kinds  of  modern  public  speaking,  espe- 
civHy  in  the  pulpit  Men  departed  from  nature ;  and  sought  to  give 
a  beauty  or  force,  as  they  imagined,  to  their  discourse,  by  substitut- 
ing certain  stodied  musical  tones,  in  the  r^om  of  the  genuine  ex- 
pressions of  sentiment,  which  the  voice  carries  in  natural  discourse. 
LfCt  every  public  speaker  guard  against  this  error.  Whether  he 
speak  in  a  private  room,  or  in  a  great  assembly,  let  him  remember 
that  he  still  speaks.  Follow  nature :  consider  how  she  teaches  you 
to  utter  any  sentiment  or  feeling  of  your  heart  Imagine  a  subject 
of  debate  starting  in  conversation  among  grave  and  wise  men,  and 
yourself  bearing  a  share  in  it  Think  after  what  manner,  with  what 
tones  and  inflexions  of  voice,  you  would  on  such  an  occasion  express 
yourself,  when  you  were  most  in  earnest,  and  sought  most  to  be  lis- 
tened to.  Carry  these  with  you  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  any 
public  assembly ;  let  these  be  the  foundation  of  your  manner  of 
pronouncing  there;  and  you  will  Qike  the  surest  method  of  render- 
ing your  delivery  both  agreeable  and  persuasive. 

I  have  said,  let  these  conversation  tones  be  \he  foundation  of  public 
pronunciation ;  but  on  some  occasions,  solemn  public  speaking  re- 
quires them  to  be  exalted  beyond  the  strain  of  common  discourse. 
In  a  formal,  studied  oration,  the  elevation  of  the  style,  and  the  har- 

*  <  AH  (hat  pM«e«*iii  th«  mind  of  man  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes,  whkrh  I  tcall 
idei*  and  emotions.  By  ideas^  1  mean  all  thoujfhts  which  rise,  and  pass  in  succession 
in  the  mind.  By  emotions,  all  exertions  of  the  mind  in  arranging,  combining,  and 
separating  its  ideas ;  as  well  as  all  the  effects  produced  on  the  mind  itself  by  those 
ideas ;  from  Che  more  violent  agitation  of  the  passions,  to  the  calmer  feelings  produced 
by  the  operation  of  the  intellect  and  the  fancy.  In  short,  thought  is  the  object  of  the 
one,  iHfernal  feeling  of  the  other.  That  which  serves  to  express  the  former,  I  call  the 
language  of  ideas ;  and  the  latter,  the  language  of  emotions.  Words  are  the  sifns  of 
«he  one,  tones  of  the  other.  Without  the  use  of  these  two  sorts  of  language,  it  is  im 
IMMisible  tocomrouoicate  through  the  ear,  all  that  passes  in  the  mind  of  man.' 

Shkridaiv,  on  the  Art  of  Reading. 
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Qiony  of  the  sentences,  prompt,  almost  necessarily,  a  modulation  ol 
voice  more*  rounded,  and  bordering  more  upon  music,  than  conver* 
sal  ion  admits.  This  gives  rise  to  what  is  called  the  declaiming mun 
ner.  But  though  this  mode  of  pronunciation  runs  considerably  be* 
yond  ordinary  discourse,  yet  still  it  must  have,  for  its  basis,  the  natu- 
ral tones  of  grave  and  dignified  conversation.  I  must  observe,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  constant  indulgence  of  a  declamatory  man- 
ner, is  not  favourable  either  to  good  composition,  or  good  delivery* 
and  is  in  hazard  of  betraying  public  speakers  into  that  monotony 
of  tone  and  cadence,  which  is  so  generally  complained  o£  Where- 
as, he  who  forms  the  general  run  of  his  delivery  upon  a  speaking 
inanner  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  disagreeable  through  monoto- 
ny. He  will  have  the  same  natural  variety  in  his  tones>  which  a 
person  has  in  conversation.  Indeed,  the  perfection  of  delivery 
requires  both  these  different  manners,  that  of  speaking  with  live- 
liness and  ease,  and  that  of  declaiming  with  stateliness  and  dij^ity, 
to  be  possessed  by  one  man ;  and  to  be  employed  by  him,  accord- 
ing as  the  different  pajls  of  his  discourse  require  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  This  is  a  perfection  which  is  not  attained  by  many;  the 
greatest  part  of  public  speakers  allowing  their  delivery  to  be  formed 
altogether  accidentally,  according  as  some  turn  of  voice  appears  to 
them  most  beautiful,  or  some  artificial  model  has  caught  their  fan- 
cy; and  acquiring,  by  this  means,  a  habit  of  pronunciation,  which 
they  can  never  vary.  But  the  capital  djrection,  which  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  is,  to  copy  the  proper  tones  for  expressing  every 
sentiment  from  those  which  nature  dictates  to  us,  in  conversation 
with  others ;  to  speak  always  with  her  voice ;  and  not  to  form  to 
ourselves  a  fantastic  public  manner,  from  an  absurd  fancy  of  its  be- 
ing more  beautiful  than  a  natural  one.* 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  gesture,  or  what  is  called  action  in  pul>> 
lie  discourse.  Some  nations  animate  their  words  in  common  con- 
vei*satio(),  with  many  more  motions  of  the  body  than  others  do. 
The  French  and  the  Italians  are,  in  this  respect,  much  more  sprightly 
than  we  are.  Bui  there  is  no  nation,  hardly  any  person  so  phlegmatic^ 
as  not  to  accompany  their  words  with  some  actions  and  gesticula- 
tions,on  all  occasions,  when  they  are  much  in  earnest  Itistherefore 
unnatural  in  a  public  speaker,  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  earnestness 
and  seriousness  which  he  ought  to  show  in  all  affairs  of  moment,  to 
remain  quite  unmoved  in  his  outward  appearance;  and  to  let  the 
words  drop  from  his  mouth,  without  any  expression  of  meaning,  or 
warmth  in  his  gesture. 

TJie  fundamental  rule,  rs  to  propriety  of  action,  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  with  what  I  gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone.     Attend  to  the 

*  *  Lbquere/  (says  an  author  of  the  16th  century,  who  ban  written  a  Treatise  in  Tcne^ 
de  Getttu,  et  Voce  Oratoris,) 

'  Loquere ;  hoc  vitium  commune,  loquatur 
Ut  nemo ;  at  tens^  dedamitet  omnia  voce. 

Tu  Ictquere ;  ut  mos  est  horoinom ;  boat  &  latrat  iHe  r  ' 

file  ululat ;  rudit  hie ;  (fari  si  talia  dif^nura  est) 
P(on  hominem  vox  ulla  sonat  ratione  loquentem.* 

JoAffVcs  Lucas,  de  Gestu  et  Voce,  lib.  II.  Paris,  W^ 
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looks  and  gestures,  in  which  earnestness,  indignation,  eompassion, 
or  any  other  emotion^  discovers  itself  to  most  advantage  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  men ;  and  let  these  be  your  model.  Some  of 
these  looks  and  gestures  are  common  to  all  men ;  and  there  are  also 
certain  peculiarities  of  manner  which  distinguish  every  individual. 
A  public  speaker  must  take  that  manner  which  is  most  natural  to 
himself.  For  it  is  here  just  as  in  tones.  It  is  not  the  business  of 
a  speaker  to  form  to  himself  a  certain  set  of  motions  and  gestures, 
which  he  thinks  most  becoming  and  agreeable,  and  to  practise 
these  in  public,  without  their  having  any  correspondence  to  the  man- 
ner which  is  natural  to  him  in  private.  His  gestures  and  motions 
ought  all  to  carry  that  kind  of  expression  which  nature  has  dictat- 
ed to  him ;  and,  unless  this  be  the  case,  it  is  impossible,  by  means 
of  any  study,  to  avoid  their  appearing  stiff  and  forced. 

However,  although  nature  must  be  the  groundwork,  I  admit,  that 
there  is  room  in  this  matter  for  some  study  and  art  For  many  per- 
sons are  naturally  ungraceful  in  the  motions  which  they  mj^ke ;  and 
this  ungracefulness  might,  in  part  at  least,  be  reformed  by  applica- 
tion and  care.  The  study  of  action  in  public  speaking,  consistf 
chiefly  in  guarding  against  awkward  and  disagreeable  motions ;  and. 
in  learning  to  perform  such  as  are  natural  to  the  speaker,  in  the 
most  becoming  manner.  For  this  end,  it  has  been  advised  by  wri- 
ters on  this  subject,  to  practise  before  a  mirror,  where  one  may  see 
and  judge  of  his  own  gestures.  But  I  am  afraid  persons  are  not 
always  the  best  judges  of  the  gracefulness  of  their  own  motions ; 
and  one  may  declaim  long  enough  before  a  mirror,  without  correct- 
ing any  of  his  faults.  The  judgment  of  a  friend,  whose  good  taste 
they  can  trust,  will  be  found  of  much  greater  advantage  to  begin- 
ners, than  any  mirror  they  can  use.  With  regard  to  particular  rul^ 
concerning  action  and  gesticulation,  Quintilian  has  delivered  a 
great  many  in  tlie  last  chapter  of  the  11th  book  of  his  institutions; 
and  all  the  modern  writers  on  this  subject  have  done  little  else  but 
translate  them.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  such  rules,  delivered  either 
by  the  voice,-  or  on  paper,  can  be  of  much  use,  unless  persons  saw 
them  exemplified  before  their  eyes.* 


*  The  few  following  hinU  only  I  shall  adventure  to  throw  out,  in  case  they  may  b« 
of  any  service.  When  speaking  in  public,  one  should  study  to  preserve  as  inucli  dig* 
nity  as  possible  in  the  whole  attitude  of  the  body.  An  erect  posture  is  generally  to  be 
chosen ;  standing  firm,  so  as  to  have  the  fuUest'and  freest  command  of  all  his  motions; 
any  inclbiation  which  is  used,  should  be  forwards  towards  the  hearf'rs,  which  is  a  na- 
tural expression  of  earnestness.  As  for  the  countenance,  the  chief  rule  is,  that  it  should 
correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  discourse ;  and  when  no  parucular  emotion  is  ex- 
pressed, a  serious  and  manly  look  is  always  the  best  The  eyes  should  never  be  6xe«l 
close  on  any  one  object,  but  move  easily  round  the  audience.  In  the  motions  made 
with  the  hands,  consist  die  chief  part  of  gesture  in  spekking.  The  ancients  condemned 
aH  mottoes  performed  by  the  left  hand  akme;  but  1  am  not  sensible  that  these  are  al- 
ways offensive,  though  it  is  natural  for  the  right  hand  to  be  more  frequently  enr  ployed. 
Warm  emotions  demand  the  motion  of  both  hands  corresponding  together.  But  ^h«>'thci 
r.ne  gesticnlatet  with  one  or  with  both  hands,  it  is  an  important  rule,  that  all  his  ntotiooK 
Aould  be  free  and  easy.  Narrow  and  straitened  movements  are  generally  ungraeefnl, 
for  which  reason,  motions  made  with  the  hands,  are  directed  to  proceed  from  the  shoiil- 
iler,  rather  than  from  the  elbow     Perpendicular  movements  too  with  the  hands,  that 

3H 
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I  shall  only  add  further  on  this  head,  that  in  order  to  succeed  weB 
in  delivery,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  for  a  speaker  to  guanl 
against  a  certain  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  peculiarly  incident  to 
those  who  begin  to  speak  in  public.  He  must  endeavour,  above  M 
things,  to  be  collected,  and  master  of  himself.  For  this  end,  he 
wi..  find  nothing  of  more  use  to  him,  than  to  study  to  become 
wholly  engaged  in  his  subject ;  to  be  possessed  with  a  sense  of  its 
importance  or  seriousness;  to  be  concerned  much  more  to  persuade 
than  to  please.  He  will  generally  please  most,  when  pleasing  is  not 
his  sole  nor  chief  aim.  This  is  the  only  rational  and  proper  method 
of  raising  one's  self  above  that  timid  and  bashful  regard  to  an  au- 
dience, which  is  so  ready  to  disconcert  a  speaker,  both  as  to  what 
he  is  to  say,  and  as  to  his  manner  of  saying  it, 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  an  earnest  admonition  to  guard  against 
all  affectation,  which  is  the  certain  ruin  of  good  delivery.  Let  your 
manner,  whatever  it  is,  be  your  own;  neither  imitated  from  an- 
other, nor  assumed  upon  some  imaginary  model,  which  is  unnatural 
to  you.  Whatever  is  native,  even  though  accompanied  with  seve- 
ral defects,  yet  is  likely  to  please:  because  it  shows  us  a  man ,  be- 
cause it  has  the  appearance  of  coming  from  th^  heart.  Whereas 
a  delivery,  attended  with  several  acquired  graces  and  beauties,  if  it 
be  not  easy  and  free,  if  it  betray  the  marks  of  art  and  affectation, 
never  fails  to  disgust  To  attain  any  extremely  correct,  and  per- 
fectly graceful  delivery,  is  what  few  can  expect;  so  many  natural 
talents  being  requisite  to  concur  in  forming  it.  But  to  attain  what 
as  to  the  effect  is  very  little  inferior,  a  forcible  and  persuasive  man- 
ner, is  within  the  power  of  most  persons;  if  they  will  only  unlearn 
fsjse  and  corrupt  habits ;  if  they  will  allow  themselves  to  follow  na- 
ture, and  will  speak  in  public,  as  they  do  in  private,  when  they  speak 
in  earnest,  and  from  the  heart  If  one  has  naturally  any  gross  de- 
fects in  his  voice  or  gestures,  he  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  if  he  at- 
tempts at  reforming  them  only  when  he  is  to  speak  in  public.  He 
should  begin  with  rectifying  them  in  his  private  manner  of  speak- 
ing; and  then  carry  to  the  public  the  right  habit  he  has  formed 
For  when  a  speaker  is  engaged  in  a  public  discourse,  he  should  not 
be  then  employing  his  attention  about  his  manner,  or  thinking  of 
his  tones  and  his  gestures.  If  he  be  so  employed,  study  and  affecta- 
tion will  appear.  He  ought  to  be  then  quite  in  earnest;  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  his  subject  and  his  sentiments ;  leaving  nature,  and 
previously  formed  habits,  to  prompt  and  suggest  his  manner  of  de> 
livery. 

IS,  in  the  straight  line  up  and  down,  which  Shakspeare  in  Hamlet  calls  <  sawing  the  air 
with  the  hand/  are  seldom  good.  Oblique  motions  are,  in  general,  the  most  graceful. 
Too  sudden  and  nimble  motions  should  be  lilcewise  avoided.  Earnestness  can  bo  full/ 
expressed  withont  them.  Shakspeare 's  directions  on  this  heaJ,  are  full  of  good  sense ; 
'  use  all  gently,'  sajs  he,  '  and  in  the  r^rj  torrmt  and  tempcit  of  passion,  acquire  • 
tomperauce  that  miy  gift  it  tmoolhiwM.' 
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Hatino  treaced  ofeeveral  general 
beads  relating  to  eloquence,  to  what 
does  oar  author  now  proceed  ?  What 
evidence  have  we  Jiat  Demoathenes 
laid  great  streee  on  this?  Of  what  10 
there  no  wonder ;  and  why  ?  To  what 
may  the  management  of  the  voice  and 
lEesture,  in  pDolie  speaking,  appear  to 
■uperficial  thinkers,  to  relate  f  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  far  from  be- 
ing ihe  case?  Whenever  we  addrew 
ouraelves  to  othera  by  words,  what  is 
oar  intention  ?  Of  the  tone  of  our  "voice, 
our  looks  and  gestures,  what  is  here  ob- 
served? What  can  we  see?  Whatad- 
vimtage  has  the  signification  of  sent!- 
mentB,-made  by  tones  and  gestures, 
above  that  made  by  words  ?  80  true  is 
this,  that  to  render  words  fully  signifi- 
cant, what  is  reauisite;  and  what  re- 
marks foUow  ?  What  two  illuatratk>ns 
of  these  remarks  are  given  1  Repeat 
them.  As  it  is  needless  to  sa^  any 
more,  in  order  to  show  the  high  minor- 
tance  of  a  good  delivery,  to  what  does 
our  author  proceed?  What  are  the 
great  objects  which  every  public  speak- 
er will  naturally  htive  in  his  eye,  in 
forming  his  delivery  ?  On  this  subject, 
what  are  worthy  of  being  consulted  / 
n  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  under- 
lood.  what  are  the  four  chief  requi- 
sites? What  must,  doubtless,  be  the 
firrt  attention  of  every  public  speaker ; 
and  what  must  he  endeavour  to  do? 
Of  this  power  of  voh%,  what  is  remark- 
ed 1  What  three  pitches  has  every  man 
to  his  voice ;  and  define  them  ?  To 
imagine  what  is  a  great  mistake  ?  This 
is  oonfoimding  what  two  different 
things?  How  is  this  fully  illustrated? 
As  long  as  you  keep  within  the^e 
bounds,  what  will  be  the  consequence? 
But  what  follows,  when  you  tramttreGs 
them?  What,  also,  is  a  useful  nue  in 
order  to  be  well  heard?  How  do  we 
naturally,  and  mechamcally,  utter  our 
words?  As  this  is  the  case,  in  common 
conversation,  in  what  will  it  also  hold  ? 
But  what  must  be  remembered?  In 
what  manner  does  this  extreme  offend  ? 
In  the  next  place,  of  distinctness  of  ar- 
ticulatk>n,  what  is  observed  ?  What  re- 
mark follows  ?  In  or  ler  to  effect  this, 
what  mus*.  every  public  speaker  do  ? 
In  the  third  place,  m  order  to  articulate 
distinctly,  what  is  reauisite ;  and  why  ? 
What  need  scarcely  be  observed  ? 
What  must  render  every  discourse  in- 
sipid and  fiuunnng^  But  what  extreme 


is  much  more  common,  and  why  should 
it  be  guarded  against?  What  is  the 
ffaist  tmng  to  be  studied  by  all  wlio 
begin  to  roeak  in  public;  and  of  it, 
what  is  observed?  In  what  manner 
does  it  assist  the  voice ;  and  wliat  iUx^ 
it  enable  the  speaker  to  do?  WhuT 
other  advantage  has  it;  and  what  fol- 
lows? Aflertl^se  fundamental  atten- 
tKMB  to  the  pitch  and  management  of 
the  voice,  &c.  what  in  the  fourth 
pleuse,  must  the  speaker  study?  For 
what  is  this  requisite?  How,  only,  can 
instruction  concerning  this  article^  be 
given?  But  here,  wnat  observations 
may  it  be  proper  to  make  ?  How  do 
many  persons  err  m  this  respect  ?  From 
what  mistaken  notkm  does  this  arise  ? 
Whereas,  what  is  th6  effect  of  tliis  ? 
To  treat  of  what,  does  our  author 
next  proceed?  Under  what  four  heads, 
may  these  be  comprised  ?  To  what  is 
to  be  said  concerning  thein,  what  ki, 
in  general,  premised  7  Howls  this  jllus  • 
trated  ?  By  emphasis,  what  is  meant  ? 
How  must  the  emphatic  word  some- 
times be  distinguished  ?  On  the  ri^ht 
management  of  the  emphasis  what 
depends?  How  is  this  illustrated?  What 
simple  rule  is  given ;  and  repeat  it  ?  Of 
the  same  thing,  in  solemn  discourse,  what 
is  observed ;  and  by  what  example  is 
this  illustrated  ?  In  order  to  acquire  the 
proper  management  of  tl;e  emphasis, 
what  is  the  great  rule ;  and  why  ?  It  ir 
far  from  what?  Of  what  is  it  one  0/ 
the  greatest  trials ;  and  from  what  mus 
it  arise  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Ir 
all  prepared  diseourses.  what  practice 
would  oe  of  great  use?  Were  this  at- 
tentNm  oflener  bestowed,  what  would 
be  the  consequence?  Against  what, 
are  speakers  at  the  same  time,  caution- 
ed ?  Why  is  this  caution  given ;  and 
what  remark  follows?  To  crowd  every 
page  with  emphatic  words,  is  like  what? 
Next  to  emphasis,  what  demand  atten- 
tkm  ?  These  are,  of  what  two  kinds? 
When  is  an  emphatic  pause  made? 
What  effect  have  such  pauses ;  and  to 
what  are  they  subject?  For  what 
reason  ?  But  what  is  thf  most  frequent 
and  principal  use  of  the  pauses;  and 
of  the  proper  and  graceful  adjustmenc 
of  such  pauses^  what  is  observer*  ^^ 
Why  does  the  management  of  the 
breath,  in  all  pubhc  speaking,  require  a 
good  deal  of  attentkm  ?  By  what,  is 
many  a  sentence  miserably  mangled, 
and  the  force  of  the  empnasis  totally 
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1o6t?   In  what  manner  may  this  bej 
iivoklcd  1 

What  is  a  greai  mistake;  anc  when 
may  it  be  easily  gathered?  What  ie 
one  of  the  worst  habits  into  which  a 
public  speaker  can  fall  1  Why  should 
the  sense  always  rule  the  pauses  of  the 
voice?  Upon  what  must  pauses  in 
public  discourse  be  founded)  Of  the 
I  general  run  of  pimctuation,  what  isob- 
rervcd ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this  remark 
illnslrated  ?  In  aJl  these  cases,  how  are 
we  to  regulate  ourselves  ?  From  what 
.loes  the  difficulty  of  reading  poetry 
tirise  ?  Why  is  it  no  wonder  that  we 
ecldom  meet  with  ^ood  readers  of 
j)oetry  ?  What  two  kinds  of  paiises  be- 
long to  the  music  of  verse  ?  With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  what  is  observed? 
In  blank  veree,  what  has  been  made  a 
ciuestion  ?  Of  the  reading  of  this  verse 
on  the  stage,  what  is  <x)6erved?  But 
why  were  this  improper  on  other  oc- 
casions? What,  thererore,  follows  ?  At 
the  same  time^  what  should  be  guard- 
ed against?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Of  the  other  kindsof  musical  pause  what 
is  observed?  In  French  heroic  verse, 
where  does  this  pause  fall :  and  where 
may  it  fall  in  the  English?  When  can 
the  line  he  read  easily ;  and  what  ex- 
ample is  £riven?  When  do  we  feel  a  sort 
of  struggling  between  the  sense  and  the 
sound ;  and  what  is  its  effect  ?  In  such 
cases,  what  is  the  rule  for  pronuncia- 
tion? What  remark  follows;  and  by 
what  example  is  it  illustrated  ?  How  is 
this  principle  further  illustrated  from  a 
line  of  Mr.  Pope's?  To  what  does  our 
author  ne7  proceed ;  and  of  them  what 
is  observed '/  From  what  cx)nsideration 
will  the  extent  to  which  the  propriety, 
force,  and  grace  of  discourse,  depend 
on  these,  appear?  How  is  this  remark 
illustrated  i  What  is  the  greatest,  and 
most  material  instruction  which  can  be 
given  for  this  purpose?  Wlien  has 
every  man  an  eloquent  or  persuasive 
tone  and  manner  ?  What  is  the  reason 
of  our  being  oHen  so  frigid  and  unper- 
suasive  in  public  discourse;  and  to  ima- 
gine what,  is  an  absurdity  ?  What  has 
Keen  the  effect  of  this?  How  is  this 
ftirther  illustrated  ?  Of  these  conver- 
sational tones,  what  has  been  said  ?  In 
a  formal,  studied  oratmn,  to  what  does 
the  elevation  of  the  stylcL  and  the  har- 
Tiony  of  the  sentences,  almost  necessa^ 
rily  prompt?  To  what  manner  does 
ill  16  give  rise  ?  Though  this  mode  of 
pmnujiciation  was  considerably  beyond 
u-dinary  discouFMS,  yet  what  must  it 


have  for  its  basb?  What,  at  the  same 
lime,  must  be  observed?  Whereas, 
what  follows  ?  Tn  tones,  what  variety 
will  he  have?  What  does  the  periec- 
tion  of  delivery  require?  Why  ia  noi 
this  perfectk)n  acquired  by  many  ?  But 
what  is  the  directk>n  which  ou^ht 
never  to  be  forgotten  ?  It  now  remains 
to  treat  of  what  ?  Of  some  nations,  what 
is  observed,  and  what  instances  are 
mentioned  ?  But  what  remark  follows  ? 
Wliat  is,  therefore,  unnatural  and  in 
consistent  in  a  public  speaker?  As  to 
propriety  of  action,  what  is  the  fundar 
mental  rule  ?  Of  these  looks  and  ges- 
tures, what  is  observed?  What  man- 
ner must  a  public  speaker  take,  and 
why  ?  What  kind  of  expression  ought 
his  gestures  and  motbns  to  carry ;  and 
unless  this  is  the  case,  what  will  be 
impossible?  Though  nature  must  be 
the  ground-work,  yet  what  is  admit- 
ted ;  and  why  ?  In  what  does  the  study 
of  action  in  public  speaking,  chiefly 
consist?  For  this  end,  what  has  been 
advised  by  writers  on  this  subject? 
But  of  what  is  our  author  afraid  I 
What  will  be  found  of  much  greater 
advantage  ?  With  regard  to  particular 
rules,  concerning  action  and  gesticula- 
tion, what  is  ob^rved  ?  On  mis  bead, 
what  further  is  added?  Above  all 
things,  what  must  he  endeavour?  For 
this  end,  what  will  he  find  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him?  When  will  he 
generally  please  most?  For  what  iis 
this  the  only  ratbnal  and  proper  me- 
thod? Without  what  adraonitbn,  can- 
not our  author  conclude?  What  remark 
follows?  Why  is  whatever  is  native, 
likely  to  please?  Whereas,  what  deli* 
very  never  fails  to  disgust  us?  What 
can  few  expect;  and  why?  What  re- 
mark follows?  What  isonserved  of  one 
who  has  naturally  any  gross  defect  in 
his  voice  or  gestures  ?  How  should  be 
begin ;  and  why  ?  If  he  be  so  employ- 
ed, what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Hov 
ought  he  then  to  appear? 
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ANALYSI& 

The  delivery  of  a  diecourae. 

1.  A  due  degree  c^  loudness. 

2.  Dintinctnees  of  articulation. 

3.  Moderation  in  pronunciatiotu 

4.  Propriety  of  pronunciation. 

Bequuiieafor  pUatityf 

1.  Attention  to  emphasis. 

2.  Attention  to  pausen. 

A.  Emphatical  pause. 

B.  Cassural  pause. 

3.  Attention  to  ton<;». 

4.  Attention  to  action. 

▲.  AUaff«ctatioDtobecu*r1edafraiMS 
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LECTURE  XXXIV. 


MILVNS  OF  IMPROVING  IN  ELOQUENCE, 

I  HAVE  now  treated  fully  of  the  different  kinds  of  public  speak- 
ingy  of  the  composition,  and  of  the  delivery  of  a  discourse.  Before 
I  finish  this  subject,  it  may  be  of  use  to  suggest  some  things  con- 
cerning the  proper  means  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  public  spea 
king,  and  tlie  most  necessary,  studies  for  that  purpose. 

To  be  an  eloquent  speaker,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is 
far  from  being  either  a  common  or  an  easy  attainmeirt.  Indeed,  to 
compose  a  florid  harangue  on  some  popular  topic,  and  to  deliver  it 
80  as  to  amuse  an  audience,  is  a  matter  not  very  difficult  But  though 
some  praise  be  due  to  this,  yet  the  idea  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  of  eloquence,  is  much  higher.  It  is  a  great  exertion  of  the 
human  powers.  It  is  the  art  of  being  persuasive  and  commanding; 
the  art,  not  of  pleasing  the  fancy  merely,  but  of  speaking  both  to 
the  understanding  and  to  the  heart;  of  interesting  the  hearers  in 
such  a  degree,  as  to  seize  and  carry  them  along  with  us;  and  to  leave 
them  with  a  deep  and  strong  impression  of  what  they  have  heard. 
How  many  talents,  natural  and  acquired,  must  concur  for  carrying 
this  to  perfection  ?  A  strong,  lively,  and  warm  imagination ;  quick 
sensibility  of  heart,  joined  with  solid  judgment,  good  sense,  and  pre- 
tence of  mind;  all  improved  by  great  and  long  attention  to  style 
and  composition ;  and  supported  also  by  the  exterior,  yet  important 
qualifications  of  a  graceful  manner,  a  presence  not  ungainly,  and  a 
full  and  tunable  voice.  How  little  reason  to  wonder,  that  a  perfect 
and  accomplished  orator,  should  be  one  of  the  characters  that  is 
most  rarely  to  be  found  ? 

Let  us  not  despair,  however.  Between  mediocrity  and  perfec 
tion,  there  is  a  very  wide  interval.  There  are  many  intermediate 
spaces,  which  may  be  filled  up  with  honour;  and  the  more  rare 
and  difficult  that  complete  perfection  is,  the  greater  is  the  honour  of 
approaching  to  it,  though  we  do  not  fully  attain  it.  The  number 
of  orators  who  stand  in  the  highest  class  is,  perhaps,  smaller  than  the 
number  of  poets  who  are  foremost  in  poetic  fame;  but  the  study 
of  oratory  has  this  advantage  above  that  of  poetry,  that,  in  poetry, 
one  must  be  an  eminently  good  performer,  or  he  is  not  supportable: 

Mediocribof  esse  po6tis 

Nod  homhiesi  noD  Dii,  nAi  coocessdre  columns.* 

In  eloquence  this  does  not  hold.    There,  one  may  possess  a  mode- 
rate station  with  dignity.     Eloquence  admits  of  a  great  many  dif 
ferent  forms;  plain  and  simple,  as  well  as  high  and  pathetic;  and 
a  genius  that  cannot  reach  the  latter,  may  shine  with  much  reputa-/ 
tion  and  usefulness  in  the  former. 


For  God  and  man,  and  letter'd  post  dedes , 

That  poets  ever  are  of  middling  sise.  Fminois. 
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Whetlier  nature  or  art  contribute  most  to  form  an  orator,  is  a  tri- 
fling inquiry.  In  all  attainments  whatever,  nature  must  be  the  prime 
agent  She  must  bestow  the  original  talents.  She  must  sow  the 
coeds ;  but  culture  is  requbite  for  bringing  these  seeds  to  perfec- 
tion. Nature  must  always  have  done  somewhat:  but  a  great  deal 
will  always  be  left  to  be  done  by  art  This  is  certain,  that  study  and 
discipline  are  more  necessary  for  the  improrement  of  natural  genius, 
m  oratory,  than  they  are  in  poetry.  What  I  mean  is,  that  though 
poetry  be  capable  of  receivmg  assistance  from  critical  art,  yet  a 
poet,  without  any  aid  from  art,  by  the  force  of  genius  alone,  can 
rise  higher  than  a  public  speaker  can  do,  who  has  never  given  atten« 
lion  to  the  rules  ot  style,  composition,  and  delivery.  ELomer  form- 
ed himself;  JDemosthenes  and  Cicero  were  formed  by  the  help  of 
much  labour,  and  of  many  assistances  derived  from  the  labour  of 
others.  After  these  preliminary  observations,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  main  design  of  this  lecture;,  to  treat  of  the  means  to  be  used 
for  improving  in  eloquence. 

tn  the  first  place,  what  stands  highest  in  the  order  of  means,  is 
personal  character  end  disposition.  In  order  to  be  a  truly  eloquent 
or  persuasive  speaker,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to  be  a  vir- 
tuous man.  This  was  a  favourite  position  among  the  ancient  rhe- 
toricians :  'Non  posse  oratorem  esse  nisi  virum  bonum.'  To  find  any 
such  connexion  oetween  virtue  and  one  of  the  highest  liberal  arts, 
must  give  pleasure;  and  it  can,  I  think,  be  clearly  shown^  that  this 
is  not  a  mere  topic  of  declamation,  but  that  the  connexion  here  al- 
leged, is  undoubtedly  founded  in  truth  and  reason. 

For,  consider  first,  whether  any  thing  contribute  more  to  per- 
suasion, than  the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  probity,  disin- 
terest^^dn^,  candour,  and  other  good  moral  qualities  of  the  person 
who  endeavours  to  persuade?  These  give  weight  and  force  to 
every  thing  which  he  utters;  nay,  they  add  a  beauty  to,  it;  they  dis- 
pose us  to  listen  with  attention  and  pleasure;  and  create  a  secret 
partiality  in  Tavour  of  that  side  which  he  ^espouses.  Whereas,  if 
we  entertain  a  suspicion  of  craft  and  disingeniiity,  of  a  corrupt,  or  a 
base  mind,  in  the  speaker,  his  eloquence  loses  all  its  real  efiect  It 
may  entertain  and  amuse ;  but  it  is  viewed  as  artifice,  as  trick,  as 
the  play  only  of  speech ;  and  viewed  in  this  light,  whom  can  it  per- 
suade? We  can  even  read  a  book  with  more  pleasure,  when  we 
think  favourably  of  its  author;  but  when  we  have  the  living  speak- 
er before  our  eyes,  addressing  us  personally  on  some  subject  of  im- 
portance, the  opinion  we  entertain  of  his  character  must  have  a  much 
more  powerful  efiect  # 

But,  lest  it  should  be  said,  that  this  relates  only  to  the  chameter 
of  virtue,  which  one  may  maintain,  without  being  at  the  bottom  a 
truly  worthy  man,  I  must  observe  farther,  that  besides  the  weight 
which  it  adds  to  character,  real  virtue  operates  also,  in  other  waya 
to  the  advantage  of  eloquence. 

First,  nothing  is  so  favourable  as  virtue  to  the  prosecution  of  ho- 
nourable studies.    It  prompts  a  generous  emulation  to  excel ;  it 
nures  to  industry;  it  leaves  the  mind  vacant  and  frc-e,  master  of  i*;. 
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^elfy  disencumbered  of  those  bad  passions  and  disengaged  from  those 
mean  pursuits,  which  have  ever  been  found  the  greatest  enemies  to 
true  proficiency.  Quintilian  has  touched  this  consideration  very 
properly  ^  <  Quod  si  agrorum  nimia  cura,  et  sollicitior  rei  familiaris  di- 
ligentia,  et  venandi  voluptas,  et  dati  spectaculis  dies,  multum  studiis 
auferunt,  quid  putamus  faeturas  cupiditatem,  avaritiam,  invidiam  ? 
Nihil  enim  est  tarn  occupatum,  tarn  multiforme,  tot  ac  tarn  variis  af- 
fectibus  concisum,  atque  laceratum,  quam  mala  ac  improba  mens. 
Quis  inter  haec,  Uteris,  aut  ulli  bonae  arti,  locus?  Non  hercle  magis 
quam  frugibus,  in  terra  sentibus  ac  rubis  occupata.'^ 

But|  besides  this  consideration,  there  is  another  of  still  higher 
importance,  though  I  am  not  sure  of  its  being  attended  to  as  much 
as  it  deserves;  namely,  that  from  the  fountain  of  real  and  genuine 
virtue,  are  drawn  those  sentijnents  which  will  ever  be  most  power- 
ful in  affecting  the  hearts  of  others.  Bad  as  the  world  is,  nothing 
has  so  great  and  universal  a  command  over  the  minds  of  men  as  vir- 
tue, rlo  kind  of  language  is  so  generally  understood,  and  so  pow- 
erfully felt,  as  the  native  language  of  worthy  and  virtuous  feelings. 
He  only,  therefore,  who  possesses  these  full  and  strong,  can  speak 
properly,  and  in  its  own  language,  to  the  heart.  On  all  great  sub- 
jects and  occasions,  there  is  a  dignity,  there  is  an  energy  in  noble 
sentiments,  which  is  overcoming  and  irresistible.  They  give  an  ar- 
dour and  a  flame  to  one's  discourse,  which  seldom  fails  to  kindle  a 
like  flame  in  those  who  hear;  and  which,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  bestows  on  eloquence  that  power,  for  which  it  is  famed,  of 
seizing  and  transporting  an  audience.  Here,  art  and  imitation  will 
not  avail.  An  assumed  character  conveys  none  of  this  power- 
ful warmth.  It  is  only  a  native  and  unaffected  glow  of  feeling, 
which  can  transmit  the  emotion  to  others.  Hence,  the  most  re 
nowned  orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  were  no  les»  dis- 
tinguished for  some  of  the  high  virtues,  as  public  spirit  and  zc^a) 
for  their  country,  than  for  eloquence.  Beyond  doubt,  to  these  vir- 
tues their  eloquence  owed  much  of  its  effect;  and  those  orations  of 
theirs,  in  which  there  breathes  most  of  the  virtuous  and  magnani- 
mous spirit,  are  those  which  have  most  attracted  the  admiration  of 
ages. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  necessary  for  those  who  would  excel 
in  any  of  the  higher  kinds  of  oratory,  than  to  cultivate  habits  of  the 
several  virtues,  and  to  refine  and  improve  all  their  moral  feelings. 
Whenever  these  become  dead,  or  callous,  they  may  be  assured,  that, 
on  every  great  occasion,  they  will  speak  with  less  power,  and  less 
success.  The  sentiments  and'dispositions  particularly  requisite  for 
II  ...  11  ■  ■        .         * 

*  <  If  the  management  of  an  eitate,  if  anzioiu  attention  to  domestic  economy,  a 
passion  for  hunting,  or  whole  daji  given  np  to  public  places  of  amuscmenti,  consume 
M>  much  tine  that  is  due  to  study,  how  much  mater  waste  must  be  occasioned  bj 
licentious  desires,  araric^t,  or  envy  ?  Nothing  is  so  much  hnrried  and  agitated,  wo 
contradictory  to  itself,  or  so  violently  torn  and  shattered  by  conflicting  passions,  of 
a  bad  heart.  Amidst  the  dintractions  which  it  produces,  what  room  is  left  for  the 
'  tiltivation  of  letters,  or  the  pursuit  of  any  honourable  art  ?  No  more,  assuredly,  thaa 
tbeiv  (8  for  tbe  growth  of  com  in  a  field  that  b  ovamin  willi  thonM  and  bnuublat ' 
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them  to  cultivate,  art  the  following:  The  love  ofjustice  and  orderi 
md  indignation  at  insolence  and  oppression ;  the  love  of  honesty 
and  truth,  and  detestation  of  fraud,  meanness,  and  corruption;  mag- 
nanimity of  spirit;  the  love  of  liberty,  of  their  country,  and  the 
public;  zeal  for  all  great  and  noble  designs,  and  reverence  for  all 
'A'orthy  and  heroic  characters.  A  cold  and  skeptical  turn  of  mind, 
is  extremely  adverse  to  eloquence ;  and  no  less  so,  is  that  cavilling 
disposition  which  takes  pleasure  in  depreciating  what  is  great,  and 
ridiculing  what  is  generally  admired.  Such  a  disposition  bespeak^ 
one  not  very  likely  to  excel  in  any  thing :  but  least  of  all  in  oratory. 
A  true  orator  should  be  a  person  of  generous  sentiments,  of  warm 
feelings,  and  a  mind  turned  towards  the  admiration  of  all  those 
great  and  high  objects,  which  mankind  are  naturally  formed  to  ad- 
mire. Joined  with  the  manly  virtues,  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  strong  and  tender  sensibility  to  all  the  injuries,  distresses,  and 
sorrows  of  his  fellow- creatures;  a  heart  that  3an  easily  relent;  that 
can  readily  enter  into  the  circumstances  of  others,  and  can  make 
their  case  his  own.  A  proper  mixture  of  courage,  and  of  modesty, 
must  also  be  studied  by  every  public  speaker.  Modesty  is  essen- 
tial; it  is  always  and  justly  supposed  td  be  a  concomitant  of  merit; 
and  every  appearance  of  it  is  winning  and  prepossessing.  But 
modesty  ought  .not  to  run  into  excessive  timidity.  Every  public 
speaker  should  be  able  to  rest  somewhat  on  himself;  and  to  assume 
tnat  air,  not  of  self-complacency,  but  of  firmness,  which  bespeaks  a 
consciousness  of  his  being  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  truth  or 
justice  of  what  he  delivers;  a  circumstance  of  no  small  consequence 
for  making  an  impression  on  those  who  hear. 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,  what  in  the  second  place  is  most  ne- 
cessary to  an  orator,  is  a  fund  of  knowledge.  IVIuch  is  this  inculcat- 
ed by  Cicero  and  Quintilian :  ^  Quod  omnibus  disciplinisetartibus 
debet  esse  instructus  orator.*  By  which  they  mean,  that  he  ought 
to  have  what  we  call,  a  liberal  education;  and  to  be  formed  by  a 
regular  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  polite  arts.  We  must  never 
forget  that, 

ScribencH  recte,  sapere  est  k,  principiuin  &  fons. 

Good  sense  and  knowledge,  are  the  foundation  of  all  good  speaking. 
There  is  no  art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eloquent,  in  any  hphere, 
without  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  what  belongs  to  that  sphere; 
or  if  there  were  an  art  that  made  such  pretensions,  it  would  he 
mere  quackery,  like  the  pretensions  of  the  sophists  of  old  to  teach 
their  disciples  to  speak  for  and  against  every  subjeci;  and  would  be 
deservedly  exploded  by  all  wise  men:  Attention  to  style,  to  com- 
position, and  all  the  arts  of  speech,  can  only  assist  an  orator  in  set 
ting  ofi*  to  advantage,  the  stock  of  materials  which  he  possesses, 
but  the  stock,  the  materials  themselves,  must  be  brought  from  other 
quarters  than  from  rhetoric.  He  who  is  to  plead  at  the  bar,  most 
jnake  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law;  of 
all  the  learning  and  experience  that  can  be  useful  in  his  profession^ 
for  supporting  a  cause  or  convincing  a  judge     He  who  is  to  speak 
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from  the  palpit,  must  apply  himself  closely  to  the  sudy  of  divini. 
ly,  of  practical  religion,  of  morals,  of  human  nature;  that  he  may 
be  rich  in  all  the  topics,  both  ofinstruction  and  of  persuasion.  He  ivho 
would  fit  himself  for  being  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  the 
nation,  or  of  any  public  assembly,  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  business  that  belongs  to  such  assembly;  he  must  study  the 
lorms  of  court,  the  course  of  procedure;  and  must  attend  minutnly 
to  all  the  facts  that  may  be  the  subject  of  question  or  deliberation. 

Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly  belongs  to  his  profession, 
a  public  speaker,  if  ever  he  expects  to  be  eminent,  must  make 
himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  his  necessary  occupations  allow  with 
the  general  circle  of  polite  literature.  The  study  of  poetry  may  be 
useful  to  him,  on  many  occasions,  for  embelKshing  his  style,  for 
suggesting  lively  images,  or  agreeable  allusions.  T'  e  study  of  his- 
tory may  be  still  more  useful  lo  him ;  as  the  knowledge  of  facts, 
of  eminent  characters,  and  of  the  course  of  human  afifairs,  finds  place 
OR  many  occasions.*  There  are  few  great  occasions  of  public*  speak- 
ing in  which  one  will  not  derive  assistance  from  cultivated  taste,  and 
extensive  knowledge.  They  will  often  yield  him  materials  for  pro- 
per ornament;  sometimes  for  argument  and  real  use.  A  deficiency 
of  knowledge,  even  in  subjects  that  belong  not  directly  to  his  own 
profession,  will  expose  him  to  many  disadvantages,  and  give  better 
qualified  rivals  a  great  superiority  over  him. 

Allow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third  place,  not  only  the  attain- 
ment of  useful  knowledge,  but  a  habit  of  application  and  industry. 
Without  this,  it  is  impossible  to  excel  in  any  thing.  We  must  not 
imagine,  tliat  it  is  by  a  sort  of  mushroom  growth,  that  one  can  rise 
to  be  a  distinguished  pleader,  or  preacher,  or  speaker  in  any  assem- 
hly.  It  is  not  by  starts  of  application,  or  by  a  few  years  prepara- 
tion of  study  afterwards  discontinued,  that  eminence  can  be  attain- 
ed. No ;  it  can  be  attained  only  by  means  of  regular  industry,  grown 
up  into  a  habit,  and  ready  to  be  exerted  on  every  occasion  that 
calls  for  industry.  This  is  the  fixed  law  of  our  nature ;  and  he  must 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  genius  indeed,  that  can  believe 
himself  an  exception  to  it  A  very  wise  law  of  our  nature  it  is; 
for  industry  is,  in  truth,  the  great '  condimentum,'  the  seasoning  ot 
every  pleasure;  without  which  life  is  doomed  to  languish.  No* 
thing  is  so  grr<it  an  enemy  both  to  honourable  attainments, and  to  the 
real,  to  the  bnjk,  and  spirited  enjoyment  of  life,  as  that  relaxed 
state  of  mind  which  arises  from  indolence  and  dissipation.  One 
Hiat  is  destined  to  excel  in  any  art,  especially  in  the  arts  of  speak- 
ing and  writing,  will  be  kpown  by  this  moie  than  by  any  othe. 
mark  whatever,  an  enthusiasm  for  that  art;  an  enthusiasm,  which 

*  '  Imprimis  Terft,  abundare  debet  orator  exemplorum  copia,  cum  Teterum,  tuni 
etiam  novorum  ;  adeo  ut  non  modo  qua  conscripta  suut  historiit,  aut  Sermonibu^  Tebil 
oer  maiiuf  tradita,  qu«que  quotidie  aguntur,  debeat  ii6tse ;  ver&m  ne  ca  quiUeiii  qua 
a  dai  loribtti  po0tii  iudi  ficta  negii^ra.' 

n  «  QuiVT.  1.  sil.  cap.  4 
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firing  hi9  mind  with  the  object  he  has  in  view,  will  dispone  him  to 
relish  every  kbour  which  the  m^ans  require.  It  was  this  that  cha- 
racterized the  great  men  of  antiquity ;  it  is  this,  which  must  distin- 
u:iiish  the  moderns  who  would  tread  in  their  steps.  This  honoura- 
ble enthusiasm,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  such  as  are  studying  ora- 
tory to  cultivate.     If  youth  wants  it,  manhood  will  flag  miserably. 

In  the  fourth  place,  attention  to  the  best  models  will  contribute 
greatly  towards  improvement  Every  one  who  speaks,  or  writes, 
should,  indeed,  endeavour  to  have  somewhat  that  is  his  own,  th»».  is 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  that  characterizes  his  composition  and  style 
Slavish  imitation  depresses  genius,  or  rather  betrays  the  want  of  it* 
But  withal,  there  is  no  genius  so  original,  but  may  be  profited  and 
assisted  by  the  aid  of  proper  examples,  in  style,  composition,  and 
delivery.  They  always  open  some  new  ideas;  they  serve  to  enlarge 
and  correct  our  own.  They  quicken  the  current  of  thought,  and 
excite  emulation. 

Much,  indeed,  will  depend  on  the  right  choice  of  models  which 
we  purpose  to  imitate ;  and  supposing  them  rightly  chosen,  a  farther 
care  is  requisite,  of  not  being  seduced  by  a  blind,  universal  admira- 
tion. For,  ^decipit  exemplar,  vitiis  imitabile.'  Even  in  the  most 
finished  models  we  can  select,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  there 
are  always  some  things  improper  fpr  imitation.  We  should  study 
to  acquire  a  just  conception  of  the  peculiar  characteristic  beauties  of 
any  writer,  or  public  speaker,  and  imitate  these  only.  One  ouglit 
never  to  attach  himself  too  closely  to  any  single  model;  for  he  who 
does  so,  is  almost  sure  of  being  seduced  into  a  faulty  and  affected 
imitation.  His  business  should  be,  to  draw  from  several  the  proper 
ideas  of  perfection.  Living  examples  of  public  speaking,  in  any 
kind,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  here  point  out  As  to 
the  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  from  whom  benefit  may  be  deriv- 
ed in  forming  composition  and  style,  I  have  spoken  so  much  ot 
them  in  former  lectures,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what  I  have  said 
of  their  virtues  and  defects.  I  own  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
English  language,  in  which  there  is  much  good  writing,  furnishes 
us,  however,  with  but  very  few  recorded  examples  of  eloquent  pub- 
lic speaking.  Among  the  French  there  are  more.  Saurin,  Bour* 
daloue,  Flechier,  Massillon,  particularly  the  last,  are  eminent  for 
the  eloqueipce  of  the  pulpit.  But  the  most  nervous  and  sublime  oi 
all  their  orators  is  Bossuet,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Meaux;  in  ^vhose 
Oraisons  Funebres^  there  is  a  high  spirit  of  oratory.*  Some  of 
Fontenelle's  harangues  to  the  French  Academy,  are  elegant  and 
agreeable.  A  nd  at  the  bar,  the  printed  pleadings  of  Cochin  and 
D'Aguesseau,  are  highly  extolled  by  the  late  French  critics. 

There  is  one  observation  which  it  is  of  importance  to  make. 

*  The  criticUm  which  Mc  CreTier,  author  of  Rh6torique  Francowe ,  passes  upon  thcM 
criten  whom  I  have  named,  is,  ^Bonuet  est  ^ande,  mais  io^gal ;  F16chier  est  plut 
e^,  maif  moins  eler^,  &  souvent  trop  fleuri :  Bourdaloue  est  solide  &  judiceux,  maii 
a  nefflige  les  graces  leg6ics:  Massdion  ent  plus  riche  en  images,  mais  moins  fbtt  ei 
rai!«uunement.  Je  souhaite  done,  que  Torateur  ne,se  conteote  dans  .  imitMMA  d'un  m  \ 
de  ^c^  modules,  mais  qu'il  tache  de  r6anu  en  hii  toutet  leun  difierentes  ^^rtus.* 

VoL  U  chap.  Attn^kr% 
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concerning  imitation  of  the  style  of  any  favourite  imthor,  when  ' 
we  would  carry  his  style  into  public  speaking.  We  mu^t  at- 
tend to  a  very  material  distinction^  between  written  and  spoken 
language.  These  are,  in  truth,  two  different  manners  of  com- 
municating ideas.  A  book  that  is  to  be  read,  requires  one  sort 
of  style:  a  man  that  is  to  speak,  jnust  use  another.  In  books, 
we  look  for  correctness,  precision,  all  redundancies  pruned,  all 
repetitions  avoided,  language  completely  polished.  Speaking  ad- 
mits a  more  easy,  copious  style,  and  less  fettered  by  rule;  repe- 
titions may  often  be  necessary,  parentheses  may  sometimes  be 
graceful,  the  same  thought  must  often  be  placed  in  different  views; 
as  the  hearers  can  catch  it  only  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker, 
and  have  not  the  advantage,  as  in  reading  a  book,  of  turning  back 
again,  and  of  dwelling  on  what  they  do  not  fully  comprehend. 
Hence  the  style  of  many  good  authors,  would  appear  stiff,  affected, 
and  even  obscure,  if,  by  too  close  an  imitation,  we  should  transfer 
it  to  a  popular  oration.  How  awkward,  for  example,  would  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  sentences  sound  in  the  mouth  of  a  public  speakcir? 
Some  kinds  of  public  discourse,  it  is  true,  such  as  that  of  the 
pulpit,  where  more  exact  preparation,  and  more  studied  style  are 
admitted,  would  bear  such  a  manner  better  than  others,  which 
are  expected  to  approach  more  to  extemporaneous  speaking.  But 
still  there  is,  in  general,  «o  much  difference  between  speaking,  and 
composition  designed  only  to  be  read,  as  should  guard  us  against  a 
close  and  injudicious  imitation. 

Some  authors  there  are,  whose  manner  of  writing  approaches 
nearer  to  the  style  of  speaking  than  others;  and  who,  therefore, 
can  be  imitated  with  more  safety.  In  this  class,  among  the  English 
authors,  are  Dean  Swift,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  Dean, 
throughout  all  his  writings,  in  the  midst  of  much  correctness  main- 
tains the  easy  natural  manner  of  an  unaffected  speaker;  and  this 
is  one  of  his  chief  excellencies.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  style  is  more 
splendid,  and  more  declamatory  than  Dean  Swift's ;  but  still  it  is  the 
style  of  one  who  speaks,  or  rather  who  harangues.  Indeed,  all 
his  political  writings  (for  it  is  to  them  only,  and  not  to  his  philo- 
sophical ones,  that  this  observation  can  be  applied,)  carry  much 
more  the  appearance  of  one  declaiming  with  warmth  in  a  great 
assembly,  than  of  one  writing  in  a  closet,  in  order  to  be  read  by 
others.  They  have  all  the  copiousness,  the  fervour,  the  inculcating 
method  that  is  allowable  and  graceful  in  an  orator;  perhaps  too 
much  of  it  for  a  writer:  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  have  formerly 
observed,  that  the  matter  contained  in  them,  should  have  been  so 
trivial  or  so  false ;  for,  from  the  manner  and  style,  considerable  ad- 
vantage might  be  reaped. 

In  tiie  fifth  place,  besides  attention  to  the  best  models,  frequent 
exercise  both  in  composing  and  speaking,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a 
necessary  mean  of  improvement.  That  sort  of  composition  is, 
doubtless,  most  useful,  which  relates  to  the  profession,  or  kind 
of  public  speaking,  to  which  persons  addict  themselves.  This, 
they  should  keep  ever  in  their  eyt*,  and  be  gradually  inuring  them- 
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*  selven  to  it  But  let  me  also  advise  tbem,  not  to  allovr  themselves 
in  negligent  composition  of  any  kind.  He  who  has  it  for  his  aim 
to  write  or  to  speak  correctly,  should,  in  the  most  trivial  kind  oi 
composition,  in  writing  a  letter,  nay,  even  in  common  discourse, 
scudy  to  acquit  himself  with  propriety.  I  do  not  at  all  mean,  that 
he  is  never  to  write,  or  to  speak  a  word,  but  in  elaborate  and  arti« 
6cial  language.  This  would  form  him  to  a  stiffness  and  affectation, 
worse,  by  ten  thousand  degrees,  than  the  greatest  negligence.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is,  in  every  thing,  a  manner  which 
is  becoming,  and  has  propriety;  and  opposite  to  it,  there  is  a 
clumsy  and  faulty  performance  of  the  same  thing.  The  becom- 
ing manner  is  very  often  the  most  light,  and  seemingly  careless 
manner ;  but  it  requires  taste  and  attention  to  seize  the  just  idea 
of  it  That  idea,  when  acquired,  we  should  keep  in  our  eye,  and 
form  upon  it  whatever*we  write  or  say. 

Exercises  of  speaking  have  always  been  recommended  to  stu« 
dents,  in  order  that  they  may  prepare  themselves  for  speaking 
in  public,  and  on  real  business.  The  meetings,  or  societies,  into 
which  they  sometimes  form  themselves  for  this  purpose,  are  lau* 
dable  institutions;  and,  under  proper  conduct,  may  serve  many 
valuable  purposes.  They  are  favourable  to  knowledge  and  study, 
by  giving  occasion  to  inquiries,  concerning  those  subjects  which 
are  made  the  ground  of  discussion.  '  They  produce  emulation; 
and  gradually  inure  those  who  are  concerned  in  them,  to  some- 
what that  resembles  a  public  assembly.  They  accustom  them  to 
know  their  own  powers,  and  to  acquire  a  command  of  themselveA 
in  speaking;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advantage  of  alU 
they  give  them  a  facility  and  fluency  of  expression,  and  a«sist  lhen> 
in  procuring  that  **  Copia  verborum,''  which  can  be  acquired  bj 
no  other  means  but  frequent  exercise  in  speaking. 

But  the  meetings  which  I  have  now  in  my  eye,  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  those  academical  associations,  where  a  moderate  number 
of  young  gentlemen,  who  are  carrying  on  their  studies,  and  are 
connected  by  some  a£Bfnity  in  the  future  pursuits  which  they  have 
in  view,  assemble  privately,  in  order  to  improve  one  another,  and 
to  prepare  themselves  for  those  public  exhibitions  which  may 
afterwards  fall  to  their  lot  As  for  those  public  and  promiscuous 
societies,  in  which  multitudes  are  brought  together,  who  are  often 
of  low  stations  and  occupations,  who  are  joined  by  no  common 
bond  of  union,  except  an  absurd  rage  for  public  speaking,  and  have 
no  other  object  in  view,  but  to  make  a  show  of  their  supposed 
talents,  they  are  institutions  not  merely  of  an  useless,  but  of  an 
hurtful  nature.  They  are  in  great  hazard  of  proving  seminaries  of 
licentiousness,  petulance,  faction,  and  folly.  They  mislead  those 
who,  in  their  own  callings,  might  be  useful  members  of  society, 
into  fantastic  plans  of  making  a  figure  on  subjects,  which  divert 
their  attention  from  their  proper  business,  anci  are  widely  remote 
from  their  sphere  in  life. 

Even  the  allowable  meetings  into  which  students  cf  oratory 
form  themselves,  stand  in  need  of  direction,  in  order  to  recidtt 
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them  useful.  If  their  subjects  of  discourse  be  improperly  cho- 
sen; if  they  maintain  extravagant  or  indecent  topics;  if  they 
indulge  themselves  in  loose  and  flimsy  declamation,  which  has 
no  foundation  in  good  sense;  or  accustom  themselves  to  speak 
pertly  on  all  subjects  without  due  preparation,  they  may  improve 
one  another  in  petulance,  but  in  no  other  thing ;  and  will  infal- 
libly form  themselves  to  a  very  faulty  and  vicious  taste  in  speaking. 
1  would,  therefore,  advise  all  who  are  members  of  such  societies, 
in  the  first  place,  to  attend  to  the  choice  of  their  subjects ;  that 
they  be  useful  and  manly,  either  formed  on  the  course  of  their  studies, 
or  un  something  that  has  relation  to  morals  and  taste,  to  action  and 
life.  In  the  second  place,  I  would  advise  them  to  be  temperate 
in  the  practice  of  speaking ;  not  to  speak  too  often,  nor  on  subjects 
where  they  are  ignorant  or  unripe ;  but  only,  when  they  have 
proper  materials  wr  a  discourse,  and  have  digested  &nd  thought 
of  the  subject  beforehand.  ,In  the  third  place,  when  they  do 
«peak,  they  should  study  always  to  keep  good  sense  and  persua- 
sion in  view,  rather  than  an  ostentation  of  eloquence ;  and  for  this 
end  I  would,  in  the  fourth  place,  repeat  the  advice  which  I  gave  in 
a  former  lecture,  that  they  should  always  choose  that  side  of  theques* 
tion  to  which,  in  their  own  judgment,  they  are  most  inclined,  as  the 
right  and  the  true  side ;  and  defend  it  by  such  arguments  as  seem  to 
them  most  solid.  By  these  means,  they  will  take  the  best  method 
of  forming  themselves  gradually  to  a  manly,  correct,  and  persuasive 
manner  of  speaking.  / 

It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  of  what  use  may  the  study 
of  critical  and  rhetorical  writers  be,  for  improving  one  in  the  prac- 
tice of  eloquence?  These  are  certainly  not  to  be  neglected; 
and  yet  I  dare  not  say  that  much  is  to  be  expected  from  them. 
For  professed  writers  on  public  speaking,  we  must  look  chiefly 
among  the  ancients.  In  modern  times,  for  reasons  which  were  be- 
fore given,  popular  eloquence,  as  an  art,  has  never  been  very  much 
the  object  of  study;  it  has  not  the  same  powerful  eficcts  among  us 
that  it  nad  in  more  democratical  states ;  and  therefore  has  not  been 
cultivated  with  the  same  care.  Among  the  moderns,  though  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  good  criticism  on  the  different  kinds  of 
writing,  yet  much  has  not  been  attempted  on  the  subject  of  elo- 
quence, or  public  discourse;  and  what  has  been  given  us  of  that  kind, 
has  been  drawn  mostly  from  the  ancients.  Such  a  writer  as  Joannes 
Gerardus  Vossius,  who  hatf  gathered  intoone  heap  of  ponderous  lum- 
ber, all  the  trifling,  as  well  as  the  useful  things,  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  enough  to  disgust  one  with  the 
study  of  eloquence.  Among  the  French,  there  has  been  more  at- 
tempted, on  this  subject,  than  among  the  English.  The  Bishop  o' 
Cambray's  writings  on  eloquence,  I  before  mentioned  with  honour; 
JRoUin,.  Batteux,  Crevier,  Gibert,  and  several  other  French  rritics^have 
also  written  on  oratory ;  but  though  some  of  them  may  be  useful,  none 
of  them  are  so  considerable  as  to  deserve  particular  recommendation. 

ft  is  to  the  original  ancient  writers  that  we  must  chiefly  have  re 
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course;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  one,  whose  profession  calls  him 
to  speak  in  public,  to  be  unacquainted  with  them.  In  all  the  an- 
ciept  rhetorical  writers,  there  is,  indeed,  this  defect,  that  they  are 
too  systematical,  as  I  formerly  showed ;  they  aim  at  doing  too  much ; 
at  reducing  rhetoric  to  a  complete  and  perfect  art,  which  may  even 
supply  invention  with  materials  on  every  subject;  insomuch,  that 
one  would  imagine  they  expected  to  form  an  orator  by  rule,  in  as 
mechanical  a  manner  as  one  would  form  a  carpenter.  Whereas,  all 
that  can,  in  truth,  be  done,  is  to  give  openings  for  assisting  and 
enlightening  taste>  and  for  pointing  out  to  genius  the  course  it  ought 
to  hold. 

Aristotle  laid  the  foundation  for  all  Uiat  was  afterwards  written  on 
the  subject  That  amazing  and  comprehensive  genius,  which  does 
honour  to  human  nature,  and  which  gave  light  unto  so  many  difiei^ 
ent  sciences,  has  investigated  the  principles  of  rhetoric  with  great 
penetration.  Aristotle  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  took  rhe- 
toric out  of  the  hands  of  sophi^,  and  introduced  reasoning  and 
good  sense  into  the  art  Some  of  the  profoundest  things  which 
have  been  written  on  the  passions  and  manners  of  men,  are  to  be 
found  in  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric ;  though  in  fJiis,  as  in  all  his  wri- 
tings, his  great  brevity  often  renders  him  obscure.  Succeeding 
Greek  rhetoricians,  most  of  whom  are  now  lost,  improved  on  the 
foundation  which  Aristotle  had  laid.  Two  of  them  still  remain, 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus;  both  write 
on  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  deserve  to  be  perused ;  espe- 
cially Dionysius,  who  is  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  critic. 

I  need  scarcely  recommend  the  rhetorical  writings  of  Cicero* 
Whatever,  on  the  subject  of  eloquence,  comes  from  so  great  an  ora- 
tor, must  be  worthy  of  attention.  His  most  considerable  work  on 
that  subject  is  that  De  Oratare^  in  three  books.  None  of  Cicero's 
writings  are  more  highly  finished  than  this  treatise.  The*dialogue 
is  polite ;  the  characters  well  supported,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
whole  is  beautiful  and  agreeable.  It  is,  indeed,  full  of  digressions, 
and  his  rules  and  observations  may  be  thought  sometimes  too  vague 
and  general.  Useful  things,  however,  may  be  learned  from  it;  and 
It  is  no  small  benefit  to  be  made  acquainted  with  Cicero's  own  idea 
of  eloquence.  The  <  Orator  ad  M.  Brutum,'  is  also  a  considerable 
treatise:  and,  in  general,  throughout  Cicero's  rhetorical  works  there 
lun  those  high  and  sublime  ideas  of  eloquence,  which  are  fitted  both 
for  formins  a  just  taste,  and  for  creating  that  enthusiasm  for  the  art, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  excelling  in  it 

But  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  oratory,  the  most 
instructive,  and  most  useful,  is  Quintilian.  I  know  few  books  which 
abound  more  with  good  sense,  and  discover  a  greater  degree  of 
just  and  accurate  taste,  than  Quintilian's  institutions.  Almost  all  the 
principles  of  good  criticism  are  to  be  found  in  them.  He  has  digeste 
ed  into  excellent  order  all  the  ancient  ideas  concerning  rhetoric ; 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  himself  an  eloquent  writer.  Though 
some  parts  of  his  work  contain  too  much  of  the  technical  and  arti- 
ficial system  then  in  vogue,  and  for  that  reasoi^  mav  be  dry  and  te- 
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diou^  yet*  I  would  not  advise  the  omitting  to  read  any  part  of  his 
institutions.  To  pleaders  at  the  bar,  even  these  technical  paits  may 
prove  of  much  use.  Seldom  has  any  person,  of  more  sound  and 
distinct  judgment  than  Quiutilian,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
art  of  oratory. 


QUESTIONS. 


Or  what  has  our  author  now  fully 
treated ;  but  before  finiahinff  this  sub- 
ject, what  6agg<e0tiQDB  may  be  of  usel 
To  be  an  el»^t  speaker,  is  far  from 
what?  What,  however,  is  a  matter 
not  very  difficult  ?  Of  this,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  IB  the  idea  which  our 
author  has  endeavoured  to  ffive  of  elo- 
quence? What  natural  and  acquired 
talents  must  concur  for  carrying  this  to 
perfection  ?  About  what,  then,  is  there 
little  reason  to  wonder?  Why  should 
we  not,  however,  despair?  Of  the 
number  of  orators,  of  the  hi^iest  class, 
what  is  here  observed?  What  advan- 
tage has  the  study  of  oratory  above  that 
of  poetry  ?  In  eloquence,  what  station 
may  one  possess  with  dignity;  and 
what  does  eloquence  admit  ?  iV  hat  is  a 
trifling  inquiry  ?  What  parts  do  nature 
and  art,  respectively,  take  m  attain- 
ments of  all  Kinds  ?  What  is  certain  ? 
By  this  remark,  what  does  our  author 
mean  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  A(\er 
these  preliminary  observations,  to  what 
do  we  proceed  ?  In  the  first  place,  what 
stands  nighest  in  the  order  of  means ; 
and  why  ?  Amonff  whom  was  this  a 
favourite  positun  ?  To  find  what,  gives 
pleasure;  and  what  can  be  clearly 
shown?  What  is  the  first  consideratron 
to  support  this  remark?  What  is  the 
efiect  of  tnese?  On  the  other  hand, 
what  opinion  of  the  speaker  will  de- 
stroy the  effect  of  his  eloquence? 
Though  it  may  entertain  and  amuse, 
yet  how  is  it  viewed  ?  How  is  this  subject 
further  illusCrated  ?  But,  lest  it  should  be 
said  that  this  relates  only  to  the  charac- 
-  tor  of  virtue,  what  does  our  author  fur- 
ther observe  ?  How  does  it  appear  that 
iio(Jiin^  is  so  favoumble  as  virtue  to  the 
prosecution  of  honourable  studies  ?  In 
iT^at  lansrua^  has  Quintilian  touched 
J  his  consideration  very  properly  ?  But 
inssides  this  consideration,  what  other, 
uf  still  liif^her  importance,  is  there  that 
Jeson  c^  iCtf'.ntJon  ?  How  is  this  remark 


illustrated  ?  On  all  mat  subjects  and 
occasM)ns,  what  is  me  effect  ol'  noble 
sentiments?  What  do  they  ffive  to  one's 
discourse  ?  Here,  what  will  not  avail ; 
and  of  aa  assumed  character,  what 
is  observed  ?  What  only  can  transmit 
the  emotion  to  others;  and  hence,  what 
fdlows?  What,  therefore,  is  necessary 
for  those  who  would  excel  in  any  of 
the  higher  kinds  of  oratory?  Whenev- 
er these  become  dead,  or  calkxis,  what 
will  be  the  consequence?  What  are 
the  sentiments  and  dispositbns  particu- 
larly requisite  for  them  to  cultivate? 
Wliat  are  extremely  averse  to  elo- 
quence ?  What  does  such  a  dii^x»ition 
bespeak?  What  are  the  characteristics 
of  a  true  orator  ?  Joined  with  the  man- 
ly virtues  he  should,  at  th^  same  time, 
possess  what?  What  must  also  be  stu- 
died by  every  pubUc  speaker?  Why  is 
modesty  essential?  But  why  ou^ht  it 
not  to  ruii  into  excessive  timidity? 
Wliat.  in  the  second  place,  is  most  es- 
sential to  an  orator  ?  What  do  Cicero 
and  Quintilian  say  on  this  subject ;  ani 
what  are  the  foundation  of  all  ^!Ood 
speaking?  How  is  this  remark  ulul^ 
trated?  What  only  can  attentwn  to 
style,  compositran,  and  all  the  arts  of 
speech,  do  ?  Of  wjiat  must  he  who  is 
to  plead  at  the  bar,  make  himself  tho- 
roughly master  ?  To  what  study  mutt 
he  who  is  speakingfrom  the  pulpit,  close- 
ly apply  himself;  and  wliy?  Wliat 
course  must  be  pursued  by  him  who 
would  fit  himself  for  bein^  a  meniberol 
the  supreme  council  of  the  nation? 
Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly 
belongs  to  his  professran,  with  what 
mus^  a  public  speaker  make  himsell 
acquainted  ?  What  advantage  will  re- 
sult from  the  study  of  poetry,  and  ol 
history  ?  What  remarks  rollow  ?  What, 
in  the  third  place,  is  recommended; 
why ;  and  what  must  we  not  ima^ne  ? 
How.  only,  can  eminence  be  attaine<l  ? 
As  this  is  a  fixed  law  of  our  nature, 
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vk'hat  IB  eaid  of  him  who  can  believe 
him^ir  an  exception  to  it  ?  Why  is  it 
a  very  wise  law  of  our  nature  ?  Of  that 
relaxed  state  of  mind  which  arises 
from  indolence  or  dissipation,  what  is 
observed  1  By  what  will  one  be  known 
who  is  destined  to  excel  in  any  art?  Of 
this,  what  is  observed?  If  youth  wants 
it,  what  will  be  the  consequence?  In 
the  fourtli  place,  what  will  contribute 
oreatly  towards  improvement  ?  What 
Biiould  everyone  who  speaks  endeavour 
to  have ;  and  what  is  the  effect  of  sla- 
vish imitation  ?  But,  what  remark  fol- 
k)W8?  What  do  they  do? 

On  what  will  much  depend  ?  And 
supposing  them  rightly  chosen,  about 
what  is  a  farther  care  requisite ;  and 
why?  What  should  we  study  to  ac- 
quire ?  Why  should  not  one  attach  him- 
self too  closely  to  any  single  model  ? 
What  should  be  his  bueinen  ?  What  is 
here  not  expected  ?    Of  ancient  and 
modem  writers,  from  whom  benefit  may 
he  derived,  what  is  here  observed? 
What  does  our  author  own  is  to  be  re- 
gretted? Among  the  French,  in  the 
different  departmentsof  oratory,  whose 
names  are  mentioned  ?  Concerning  the 
imitation  of  the  s:y1e  of  any  favourite 
author,  to  what  distinction  must  we 
attend  ?  Of  these,  what  is  observed ; 
and  how  is  this  illustrated  ?  What  style 
does  speaking  admit ;  and  (k  it,  wliatis 
farther  observed  ?   Henc^  what  fol- 
lows ?  What  example  of  illustration  is 
^iven?  Of  some  kmds  of  public  dis- 
course, what  is  observed?    But  still 
there  is  what  ?  To  what  does  some  au- 
thors^ manner  of  writing  approach  more 
nearly  than  others ;  and  what  is  the 
consequence?  Wh^  arc  of  this  class? 
What  does  the  Dean,  t^ironfirhout  all  his 
writings,  maintain ,  and  of  tliis,  what  !s 
observed?  What  is  the  character  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  style?  What  ap- 
pearance do  all  his  political  writings 
isirry  ?  What  qualities  do  they  possess ; 
and  of  them,  what  is  to  be  regretted? 
In  the  fifUi  place,  what  will  be  admit- 
ted to  be  a  necessary  means  of  improve- 
ment? What  sort  of  compositiorns  tlie 
nios^t  useful  ?   M^hat  advice   is   here 
ffiVen  ?  Of  him  who  Sas  it  for  his  aim 
h)  write  and  sneak  correctly,  what  is 
oliservfHl  ?  Dy  this  remark,  what  is  not 
meant  ?  To  what  would  this  form  him  ? 
liut  vviiat   is  to  be  observed  ?  Of  the 
bt;('<uMiiii^  manner,  wliat  is  obsi^rvcd; 
urt  what  docs  it  regutre  to  seize  the 


just  idea  of  it  ?  Of  this  idda,  when  ac- 
quired, what  use  should  we  make? 
Why  have  exercises  in  spndiing  al- 
ways been  recommended  to  students  ? 
Of  the  societies  into  which  they  some 
times  form  themselves  for  this  purpose, 
what  is  observed?  How  do  the  v  become 
favourable  to  knowledge  and  study? 
What  do  they  produce ;  and  to  what 
do  they  gradually  inure  those  who  are 
engaged  in  them  ?  To  what  do  they 
accustom  them;    and  what  m,  pcr- 
haps,  their  greatest  advantage  ?  What 
meetings  are  here  to  be  understood  7 
What  institutk)ns  are  not  merely  use- 
less, but  hurtful  in  their  nature  ?  Of 
proving  what,  are  they  in  great  ha- 
zard ?  Into  what  do  they  mislead  those 
who.  In  their  own  calling,  might  be  use- 
ful members  of  society  ?  £ven  of  the 
allowable  meetnigs  into  which  students 
of  oratory  ibrm  themselves,  what  is  ob- 
served?  Under  what  circumstances 
may  they  improve  themselves  in  petu- 
lance, but  infallibty  form  themselves  to 
a  very  faulty  and  vicknis  taste  in  speak- 
ing? What  adviee  is,  therefore,  given 
to  all  who  are  members  of  such  socie- 
ties ?  What  will  be  the  effect  of  pursu- 
ing thi#  course  ?  What  inquiry,  only, 
now  remains?  Of  these^  what  is  obser- 
ved? For  professed  wnters  en  publif 
speaking,  where  muieA  we  look?  01 
popular  eloquence  among  the  modems^ 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  saki  of  Jo- 
annes Gerardus  Vossius  ?   Among  the 
French,  the  names  of  what  writers  on 
this  subject  appear ;  and  what  is  said 
of  them  ?  To  whom,  chiefly,  must  we 
have  recourse;  and  what  remark  fol- 
lows? What  defect,  however,  is  there, 
in  all  the  ancient  rhetorical  writers? 
What  is  aU  that  can,  in  truth,  be  done? 
Who  laid  the  foundation  lor  all  that 
was  afterwards  written  on  this  subject ; 
and  of  him,  what  is  observed  ?  He  wat 
the  first  that  did  what  7  What  is  said 
of  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric  ?  Of  sue- 
ceeding  Greek  rhetoricians,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  two  still  remain,  and 
what  is  said  of  them  ?  "What  general 
remarks  are  made  on  Cicero's  rhetori- 
cal writings?  Of  them,  which  are  the 
most  distinguished  ;  and  what  w  said  os' 
them  ?  Of  all  the  ancient  writers  on 
the  subject  of  oratory,  who  is  the  mosi 
useful^  and  the  most  instructive '2  Of 
Quintilian,  and  of  hie  initituteb.  wh*t 
is  observed  ? 
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LECTURE    XXXYe 


COMPARATIVE  MERIT  OP  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  THE 
MODERNS— HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

I  HAVE  now  finished  that  part  of  the  course  which  respected  ora* 
tarjy  or  public  speakings  and  which,  as  far  as  the  subject  allowed,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  form  into  some  sort  of  system.  It  remaind,  that 
I  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  com- 
position, both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  point  out  the  principles  of 
cnticisro  relating  to  them.  This  part  of  the  work  might  easily  be 
drawn  out  to  a  great  length ;  but  I  am  sensible  that  critical  discus- 
sions, when  they  are  pursued  too  far,  become  both  trifling  and  te- 
dious. I  shall  study,  therefore,  to. avoid  unnecessary  prolixity ;  and 
hope,  at  the  same  time,  to  omit  nothing  that  is  very  material  under 
the  several  heads. 

I  shall  follow  the  same  method  here  which  I  have  all  along  pur- 
sued, and  without  which,  these  lectures  could  not  be  entitled  to  any 
attention ;  that  is,  I  shall  freely  deliver  my  own  opinion  on  every 
8ubject;  regarding  authority  no  farther  than  as  it  appears  to  me 
founded  on  good  sense  and  reason.  In  former  lectures,  as  1  have  of- 
ten quoted  several  of  the  ancient  classics  for  their  beauties,  so  I  have 
also,  sometimes,'  pointed  out  their  defects.  Hereailer,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  do  the  same,  when  treating  of  their  writings  under  more 
general  heads.  It  may  be  fit  that,  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  make 
some  observations  on  the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancients  and  the 
modems  ;  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain,  rationally,  upon 
what  foundation  that  deference  rests,  which  has  so  generally  been 
paid  to  the  ancients.  These  observations  are  the  more  necessary, 
as  this  subject  has  given  rise  to  no  small  controversy  in  the  republic 
of  letters ;  and  they  may,  with  propriety,  be  made  now,  as  they  will 
sei*ve  to  throw  light  on  some  things  I  have  afterwards  to  deliver,  con- 
coming  different  kinds  of  composition. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  one  which  has  often  employ- 
ed the  speculations  of  curious  men,  that  writers  and  artists,  most 
distinguished  for  their  parts  and  genius,  have  generally  appeared  m 
considerable  numbers  at  a  time.  Some  ages  have  been  remarkably 
barren  in  them  ;  while,  at  other  periods,  nature  seems  to  have  exert- 
ed herself  with  a  more  than  ordinaiy  effort,  and  to  have  poured 
them  forth  with  a  profuse  fertility.  Various  reasons  have  been  as- 
signed for  this.  Some  of  the  moral  causes  lie  obvious ;  such  as  fa* 
8K 
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yoarable  circumstances  of  government  and  of  maimers;  encoorag^ 
ment  from  great  men ;  emulation  excited  among  tl.e  men  of  genius. 
But  sa  these  have  been  thought  inadequate  to  the  whole  effect,  phy- 
sical causes  have  been  also  assigned ;  and  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  nia 
reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  collected  a  great  many  obser- 
vations on  the  influence  which  the  air,  the  climate,  and  other  sucli 
natural  causes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon  genius.  But  what* 
ever  the  causes  be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there  have  been  certain 
periods  or  ages  of  the  world  much  more  distinguished  than  others, 
for  the  extraordinary  productions  of  genius. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  these  happy  ages.  The 
first  is  the  Grecian  age,  which  commenced  near  the  time  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  and  extended  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  within  which  period,  we  have  Herodotus,  Thucydides^ 
Xenophon,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  ^schines,  Ly- 
sias,  Isocrates,  Pindar, ^schylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristopna- 
nes,  Menander,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Lysippus,  A pelles,  Phidias, 
Praxiteles.  The  second,  is  the  Roman  age,  included  nearly  within 
the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus ;  affording  us  Catullus,  Lu- 
cretius, Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Phae- 
drus,  Csesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust,  Varro,  and  Vitruvius.  The  third 
age  is,  that  of  the  restoration  of  learning,  under  the  Popes  Julius  U. 
and  Leo  X. ;  when  flourished  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Sannazarius,  V ida, 
Machiavel,  Guicciardini,  Davila,  Erasmus,  Paul  Jovius,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian.  The  fourth  comprehends  the  age  of  Louis 
the  XI  v.  and  Queen  Anne,  when  flourished  in  France,  Corneille. 
Racine,  De  Retz,  Moliere,  Boileau,  Fontaine,  Baptiste,  Rousseau, 
Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Pascall,  Malebranche,  Massillon, 
Bruyere,  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Vertot;  and  in  England,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Addison,  Prior,  Swift,  Parnell,  Arbuthnot,  Congreve,  Otway^ 
JToung,  Rowe,  Atterbury,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  Tillotson, 
Temple,  JSoyle,  Locke,  Newton,  Clarke. 

When  we  speak  comparatively  of  the  ancients  and  the  nioderns, 
we  generally  mean  by  the  ancients,  such  as  lived  in  the  two  first  of 
these  periods,  including  also  one  or  two  who  lived  more  early,  as 
Homer  in  particular;  and  by  the  moderns,  those  who  flourished  in 
the  two  last  of  these  ages,  including  also  the  eminent  writers  down 
to  our  own  times.  Any  comparison  between  these  two  classes  of 
writers,  must  be  necessarily  vague  and  loose,  as  they  comprehend 
so  many,  and  of  such  different  Kinds  and  degrees  of  genius.  But 
the  comparison  is  generally  made  to  turn  by  those  who  are  fond  of 
making  it,  upon  two  or  three  of  the  most  distinguished  in  each  class 
With  much  heat  it  was  agitated  in  France,  between  Boileau  and 
Mad.  Dacier,  on  the  one  hand  for  the  ancients,  and  Perrault  and 
La  Motte,  on  the  other,  for  the  moderns ;  and  it  was  carried  to  ex- 
tremes on  both  sides.  To  this  day,  among  men  of  taste  and  letters, 
we  find  a  leaning  to  one  or  other  side.  A  few  reflections  may  throw 
light  upon  the  subject,  and  enable  us  to  discern  upoti  what  grounds 
we  are  to  rest  our  judgment  in  this  controversy. 

If  any  one,  at  this  day,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  takes  upon  hii*T 
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to  decry  the  ancient  classics;  if  he  pretends  to  have  discovered 
that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  poets  of  inconsiderable  merits  and  that 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  are  not  great  orators,  we  may  boldly  ven^ 
ture  to  tell  such  a  man,  that  he  is  come  too  late  with  his  discovery. 
The  reputation  of  such  writers  is  established  upon  a  foundation  too 
solid,  to  be  now  shaken  by  any  arguments  whatever;  for  it  is  esta- 
blished upon  that  almost  universal  tasteof  mankind,  proved  and  tn« 
ed  throughout  the  succession  of  so  many  ages.  Imperfections  in 
their  works  he  may  indeed  point  out;  passages  that  are  faulty  he 
may  show;  for  where  is  the  human  work  that  is  perfect?  But,  if  he 
attempts  to  discredit  their  works  in  general,  or  to  prove  that  the  re- 
putation which  they  have  gained  is  on  the  whole,  unjust,  there  is  an 
argument  against  him,  which  is  equal  to  full  demonstration.  He 
must  be  in  the  wrong ;  for  human  nature  is  against  him.  In  matters 
of  taste,  such  as  poetry  and  oratory,  to  whom  does  the  appeal  lie  ? 
where  is  the  standard  ?  and  where  the  authority  of  the  last  decision? 
where  is  it  to  be  looked  for,  but,  as  I  formerly  showed,  in  those 
feelings  and  sentiments  that  are  found,  on  the  most  extensive  exami- 
nation, to  be  the  common  sentiments  and  feelings  of  men?  These 
have  been  fully  consulted  on  this  head.  The  public,  Ae  unprejudic- 
ed public,  has  been  tried  and  appealed  to  for  many  centuries,  and 
throughout  almost  all  civilized  nations.  It  has  pronounced  its  ver- 
dict: it  has  given  its  sanction  to  those  writers;  and  from  this  tribu- 
nal there  lies  no  farther  appeal. 

In  matters  of  mere  reasoning,  the  world  may  be  long  in  an  error- 
and  may  be  convinced  of  the  error  by  stronger  reasonings,  when 
produced.  Positions  that  depend  upon  science,  upon  knowledge, 
and  matters  of  fact,  may  be  overturned  according  as  science  and 
knowledge  are  enlarged,  and  new  matters  of  fact  are  brought  to  light 
For  this  reason,  a  system  of  philosophy  receives  no  sufficient  sanc- 
tion from  its  antiquity,  or  long  currency.  The  world,  as  it  grows 
older,  may  be  justly  expected  to  become,  if  not  wiser,  at  least  more 
knowing;  and  supposing  it  doubtful,  whether  Aristotle,  or  Newton, 
were  the  greater  genius,  yet  Newton's  philosophy  may  prevail  over 
Aristotle's,  by  means  of  later  discoveries,  to  which  Aristotle  was  a 
stranger.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  holds  as  to  matters  of  taste ; 
which  depend  not  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  science,  but 
upon  sentiment  and  feeling.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  undeceiving 
mankind,  with  respect  to  errors  committed  here,  as  in  philosophy. 
For  the  universal  feeling  of  mankind  is  the  natural  feeling;  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  natural,  it  is  for  that  reason,  the  right  feeling.  The 
reputation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid  must  therefore  stand  upon 
sure  ground,  because  it  has  stood  so  long;  though  that  of  the  Aris- 
totelian or  Platonic  philosophy,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  call  in 
question. 

It  is  in  vain  also  to  allege,  that  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  po- 
ets, and  orators,  is  owing  to  authority,  to  pedantry,  and  to  the  preju- 
dices of  education,  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  These,  it  is  true, 
are  the  authors  put  into  our  hands  at  schools  and  colleges,  and  by 
tliat  means  we  have  now  an  early  prepossession  in  their  favoui ;  but 
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how  came  they  to  gain  the  possession  ofcolleges  and  schools?  Plain- 
ly^by  the  high  fame  which  these  had  among  their  own  ootemporaries 
For  the  Greek  and  Latin  were  not  always  dead  languages.  There 
was  a  time  when  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Horace,  were  viewed  in 
the  same  light  as  we  now  view  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Addison.  It  ii 
not  to  commentators  and  universities,  that  the  classics  are  indebted 
tor  their  fame.  They  became  classics  and  school-books,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  high  admiration  which  was  paid  them  by  the  best 
judges  in  their  own  country  and  nation.  As  early  as  the  days  of 
Juvenal,  who  wrote  under  the  reign  of  Domitian,  we  find  Vli^  and 
Horace  become  the  standard  books  in  the  education  of  youth. 

Quot  ttabant  pueri,  cum  totut  decolor  estet 

Flaccuf ,  &.  tuereret  nigro  fuUgo  MarooL*  Sat.  7. 

From  this  general  principle,  then,  of  the  reputation  of  the  great 
ancient  classics  being  so  early,  so  lasting,  so  universal  among  ail  the 
most  polished  nations,  we  may  justly  and  boldly  infer  that  their  re- 
putation cannot  be  wholly  unjust,  but  must  have  a  solid  foundation 
in  the  merit  of  their  writings. 

Let  us  guard,  however,  against  a  blind  and  implicit  veneration  for 
the  ancients  in  every  thing.     I  have  opened  the  general  principle, 
which  must  go  far  in  instituting  a  fair  comparison  between  them  and  * 
the  moderns.     Whatever  superiority  the  ancients  may  have  had  in 

Sint  of  genius,  yet  in  all  arts,  where  the  natural  progress  of  know- 
ige  has  had  room  to  produce  any  considerable  effects,  the  mo* 
derns  cannot  but  have  some  advantage.  The  world  may,  in  certain 
respects,  be  considered  as  a  person,  who  must  needs  gcain  somewhat 
by  advancing  in  years.  Its  improvements  have  not,  I  confess,  been 
always  in  proportion  to  the  centuries  that  have  passed  over  it;  for, 
during  the  course  of  some  ages,  it  has  sunk  as  into  a  total  lethargy. 
Yet,  when  roused  from  that  lethargy,  it  has  generally  been  !ible  to 
avail  itself  more  or  less,  of  former  discoveries.  At  intervals,  there 
arose  some  happy  genius,  who  could  both  improve  on  what  had 
gone  before,  and  invent  something  new.  With  the  advantage  of  a 
proper  stock  of  materials,  an  inferior  genius  can  make  greater  pro- 
gress, than  a  much  superior  one,  to  whom  these  materials  are  want 
ing. 

Hence,  in  natural  philosophy,  astronon\y,  chemistry,  and  othec 
sciences  that  depend  on  an  extensive  knowledge  and  observation  of 
facts,  modern  philosophers  have  an  unquestionable  superiority  over 
the  ancient.  1  am  inclined  also  to  think,  that  in  matters  of  puiB 
trasoning,  there  is  more  precision  among  the  moderns,  than  in  some 
instances  there  was  among  the  ancients;  owing  perhaps  to  a  more 
extensive  literary  intercourse,  which  has  improved  and  sharpenea 
the  faculties  of  men.     In  some  studies  too,  that  relate  to  taste  and 

*  <<  Then  thou  art  bound  to  smell,  on  either  band, 
Ai  many  itinking  lampi|  as  school-lwys  stand. 
When  Horace  could  not  read  in  hb  own  suUy*d  book, 
And  Virf  U*s  sacred  pa^e  was  all  besmear'd  with  smoke."      Ortkks. 
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fine  writing,  which  is  our  object,  the  progress  of  society  must,  «fi 
equity,  be  admitted  to  have  given  us  some  advantages.  For  instance, 
in  history ;  there  is  certainly  more  political  knowledge  in  several 
European  nations  at  present,  than  there  was  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  are  better. acquainted  with  the  nature  of  government, 
because  we  have  seen  it  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms  and  revolu- 
tions. The  world  is  more  laid  open  than  it  was  in  former  times; 
commerce  is  greatly  enlarged ;  more  countries  are  civilized ;  posts 
are  every  where  established ;  intercourse  is  become  more  easy ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  facts,  by  consequence,  more  attainable.  All  these 
are  great  advantages  to  historians;  of  which,  in  some  measure,  as 
I  shall  afterward  show,  they  have  availed  themselves.  In  the  more 
complex  kinds  of  poetry,  likewise,  we  may  have  gained  somewhat, 
perhapSyin  point  of  regularity  and  accuracy.  In  dramatic  perform- 
ances, having  the  advantage  of  the  ancient  models,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  have  made  some  improvements  in  the  variety  of  the 
characters,  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  attention  to  probability,  and  to 
decorums. 

These  seem  to  me  the  chief  points  of  superiority  we  can  plead 
above  the  ancients.  Neither  do  they  extend  as  far  as  might  be 
imagined  at  first  view.  For  if  the  strength  of  genius  be  on  one 
side,  it  will  go  far,  in  works  of  taste  at  least,  to  counterbalance  all 
the  artificial  improvements  wliich  can  be  made  by  greater  know* 
ledge  and  correctness.  To  return  to  our  comparison  of  the  age  of 
the  world  with  that  of  a  man ;  it  may  be  said,  not  altogether  with- 
out reason,  that  if  the  advancing  age  of  the  world  1)ring  along  with 
it  more  science  and  more  refinement,  there  belong,  however,  to  its 
earlier  periods,  more  vigour,  more  fire,  more  enthusiasm  of  genius. 
This  appears  indeed  to  form  the  characterlstical  difierence  between 
the  ancient  poets,  orators,  and  historians,  compared  with  the  modern. 
Among  the  ancients,  we  find  higher  conceptions,  greater  simplicity, 
more  original  fancy.  Among  the  moderns,  sometimes  more  art  and 
correctness,  but  feebler  exertions  of  genius.  But,  though  this  be  in 
general  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
yet,  like  all  general  observations,  it  must  be  understood  with  some 
exceptions;  for  in  point  of  poetical  fire  and  original  genius,  Milton 
and  Shakspeare  are  inferior  to  no  poets  in  any  age. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  were  some  circumstances 
in  ancient  times,  very  favourable  to  those  uncommon  efforts  of 
genius  which  were  then  exerted.  Learning  was  a  much  more 
rare  and  singular  attainment  in  the  earlier  ages,  than  it  is  at  present 
It  was  not  to  schools  and  universities  that  the  persons  applied,  who 
sought  to  distinguish  themselves.  They  had  not  this  easy  recourse. 
They  travelled  for  their  improvement  into  distant  countries,  to 
Egypt«  and  to  the  East.  They  inquired  after  all  the  monuments 
of  learning  there.  They  conversed  with  priests,  philosophers, 
poets,  with  all  who  had  acquired  anv  distinguished  fame.  They 
returned  to  their  own  country  full  of  the  discoveries  which  they 
ha^a  made,  and  fired  by  the  new  and  uncommon  objects  which 
Uief  liaJ  seen.    Their  knowledge  and  improvements  cost  tliem 
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moHj  labour,  raised  in  them  more  enthusiasm,  were  attended  with 
higher  rewards  and  honours,  than  in  modern  days.  Fewer  had  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves;  but  such  ab 
iid  distinguish  Uiemselves,  were  sure  of  acquiring  that  fame,  and 
even  veneration,  which  is,  of  all  other  rewards,  the  greatest  incentive 
to  genius.  Herodotus  read  his  history  to  all  Greece  assembled  9t 
the  Olympic  games,  and  was  publicly  crowned.  In  thePeloponnesian 
war«  when  the  Athenian  army  was  defeated  in  Sicily,  and  th^, 
prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  such  of  them  as  could  re- 
peat any  verses  of  Euripides  were  saved,  from  honour  to  that  poet, 
who  was  a  citizen  of  Athens.  These  were  testimonies  of  public 
regard,  far  beyond  what  modern  manners  confer  upon  genius. 

In  our  times,  good  writing  is  considered  as  an  attainment  neitlier 
so  difficult,  nor  so  high  and  meritorious. 

Scribimiu  indocti,  doctiquei  PoCmata  passim.* 

We  write  much  more  supinely,  and  at  our  ease,  than  the  ancients. 
To  excqi,  is  become  a  much  less  considerable  object  Less  effort, 
less  exertion  is  required,  because  we  have  many  more  assistances 
than  they.  Printing  has  rendered  all  books  common,  and  easy 
to  be  had.  Education  for  any  of  the  learned  professions  can 
be  carried  on  without  much  trouble.  Hence  a  mediocrity  of 
genius  is  spread  over  all.  But  to  rise  beyond  that,  and  to  overtop 
the  crowd,  is  given  to  few.  The  multitude  of  assistances  which 
we  ha^e  for  all  kinds  of  composition,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  a  very  competent  judge,  rather  depresses,  than  favours, 
the  exertions  of.  native  genius.  "It  is  very  possible,'*  says  that 
ingenious  author,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Ancients  and  Moderns, "  that 
men  may  lose  rather  than  gain  by  these ;  may  lessen  the  force  of 
their  own  genius,  by  forming  it  upon  that  of  others ;  may  have 
less  knowledge  of  their  own,  for  contenting  themselves  with  that 
of  those  before  them.  So  a  man  that  only  translates,  shall  never 
be  a  poet;  so  people  that  trust  to  others'  charity,  rather  than 
their  own  industry,  will  be  always  poor.  Who  can  tell,"  he  adds, 
'^  whether  learning  may  not  even  weaken  invention,  in  a  man 
that  has  great  advantages  from  nature?  Whether  the  vveight 
and  number  of  so  many  other  men's  thoughts  and  notions  may 
not  suppress  his  own;  as  heaping  on  wood  sometimes  suppresses 
a  little  spark,  that  would  otherwise  have  grown  into  a  flame  ?  The 
strength  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth 
of  exercise,  than  of  clothes ;  nay,  too  much  of  this  foreign  heat, 
rather  makes  men  faint,  and  their  constitutions  weaker  than  they 
would  be  without  them." 

From  whatever  cause  it  happens,  so  It  is,  that  among  some 
of  the  ancient  writers,  we  must  look  for  the  highest  models  iiv 
most  of  the  kinds  of  elegant  composition.     For  accurate  think 
ing  and  enlarged  ideas,    in  several    parts  of  philosophy,  to  tltv 

•  **  Now  erery  desp'rate  blockhead  dares  to  write ; 

Verse  is  the  trade  ofev'rj  living  wight "  Fra^os. 
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moderns  we  ought  chiefly  to  have  recourse.  Of  correct  and 
finished  writing  in  some  works  of  taste,  they  may  aflbrd  useful  pat* 
terns :  but  for  all  that  belongs  to  original  genius,  to  spirited,  ma^er- 
ly,  and  high  execution,  our  best  and  most  happy  ideas  are,  generally 
speaking,  drawn  from  the  ancients.  In  epic  poetry,  for  instance, 
llomer  and  Viiigil,  to  this  day,  stand  not  witfiin  many  degrees  af  an} 
rival.  Orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  we  have  none. 
In  history,  notwithstanding  some  defects,  which  I  am  afterwards  to 
mention  in  the  ancient  historical  plans,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
we  have  no  such  historical  narration,  so  elegant,  so  picturesque,  so 
animated,  and  interesting,as  that  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xen^ 
ophon,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Sallust.  Although  the  conduct  of  the 
drama  may  be  admitted  to  have  received  some  improvements, 
yet  for  poetry  and  sentiment  we  have  nothing  to  equal  Sophocles 
and  Euripides ;  nor  any  dialogue  in  comedy,  that  comes  up  to  the 
correct,  graceful,  and  elegant  simplicity  of  Terence,  we  have 
DO  such  love  elegies  as  those  of  Tibullus ;  no  such  pastorals  as  some 
of  Theocritus's ;  and  for  lyric  poetry,  Horace  stands  quite  unri- 
valled. The  name  of  Horace  cannot  be  mentioned  without  a 
particular  encomium.  That  "Curiosa  Felicltas''  which  Petronius 
has  remarked  in  his  expression ;  the  sweetness,  elegance,  and  spirit 
of  many  of  his  odes,  the  thorough  knowledge  oi  the  world,  the 
excellent  sentiments,  and  natural  easy  manner  which  distinguish 
his  satires  and  epistles,  all  contribute  to  render  him  one  of  those 
very  few  authors  whom  one  never  tires  of  reading;  and  from  whom 
alone,  were  every  other  monument  destroyed,  we  should  be  led  to 
form  a  very-high  idea  of  the  taste  and  senius  of  the  Augustan  age. 
To  all  such,  then,  as  wish  to  form  their  taste  and  nourish  their 
genius,  let  me  warmly  recommend  the  assiduous  study  of  the  an* 
cient  classics,  both  Greek  and  Roman. 

NocturnA  Tenate  mana,  Tertate  diarnA.* 

Without  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  them,  no  man  can 
be  reckoned  a  polite  scholar ;  and  he  will  want  many  assistances 
for  writing  and  speaking  well,  which  the  knowledge  of  such  au- 
thors would  aflbrd  him.  Any  one  has  great  reason  to  suspect  his 
own  taste,  who  receives  little  or  no,  pleasure  from  the  perusal  ot 
writings,  which  so  many  ages  and  nations  have  consented  in  hold- 
ing up  as  objects  of  admiration.  And  I  am  persuaded  it  will 
be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the  ancients  are  generally  studied 
and  admired,  or  are  unknown  and  disregarded  in  any  country, 
good  taste  and  good  composition  will  flourish,  or  decline.  They 
are  commonly  none  but  the  ignorant  or  superficial,  who  undervalue 
tliem. 

At  the  same  time,  a  just  and  high  regard  for  the  prime  writers 
of  antiquity  is  to  be  always  distinguished,  from  that  contempt  of 
everv  thing  which  is  modern,  and  that  blind  veneration  for  all  that 
ht^  oeen  written  in  Greek  or  Latin,  which  belongs  only  to  pe- 

*  *<  Kead  them  hj  day,  and  study  them  by  ni^bt."  Fiuvcis. 
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dants.  Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  some  assuredly 
deserve  much  higher  regard  than  others;  nay,  some  are  of  no 
great  value.  Even  the  hest  of  them  lie  open  occasionally  to  just 
censure ;  for  to  no  human  performan**e  is  it  given  to  be  absolutely 
perfect.  We  may,  we  ought  therefore  to  read  them  with  a  di** 
tinguishitig  eye,  so  as  to  propose  for  imitation  their  beauties  only; 
and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  just  and  candid  criticism,  to  find 
fault  with  parts,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  admires  the  whole. 

After  these  reflections  on  the  ancients  and  moderns,  I  proceed  to 
a  critical  examination  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  composition, 
and  the  characters  of  those  writers  who  have  excelled  in  them, 
whether  modern  or  ancient. 

The  most  general  division  of  the  different  kinds  of  composition 
IS,  in  those  written  in  prose,  and  those  written  in  verse;  which 
certainly  require  to  be  separately  considered,  because  subject 
to  separate  laws.  I  begin,  as  is  most  natural,  with  writings  in  prose. 
Of  orations,  or  public  discourses  of  all  kinds,  I  have  already  ti-eated 
fully.  The  remaining  species  of  pro^e  compositions,  which  assume 
any  such  regular  form,  as  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  criticism, 
seem  to  be  chiefly  these:  historical  writing,  philosophical  writing, 
epistolaiy  writing,  and  fictitious  history.  Historical  composition 
shall  be  first  considered ;  and,  as  it  is  an  object  of  dignity,  I  pur- 
pose to  treat  of  it  at  some  length. 

As  it  is  the  ofiice  of  an  orator  to  persuade,  it  is  that  of  an  histo 
nan  to  record  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  This  is  the  pro* 
per  object  and  end  of  history,  from  which  may  be  deduced  many  of 
the  laws  relating  to  it;  and  if  this  object  were  always  kept  in  view, 
it  would  prevent  many  of  the  errors  into  which  persons  are  apt  to 
fall  concerning  this  species  of  composition.  As  the  primary  end  of 
history  is  to  record  truth, — impartiality,  fidelity,  and  accuracy,  are 
the  fundamental  qualities  of  an  historian.  He  must  neither  be  a 
panegyrist,  nor  a  satirist  He  must  not  enter  into  faction,  nor  give 
scope  to  affection :  but,  contemplating  past  events  and  characters 
with  a  cool  and  dispassionate  eye,  must  present  to  his  readers  a  faith- 
ful copy  of  human  nature. 

At  Ihe  same  time,  it  is  not  every  record  of  facts,  however  true, 
that  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  history ;  but  such  a  record  as  enables  us 
to  apply  the  transactions  of  fordfer  ases  for  our  own  i  nstruc tion.  The 
facts  ought  to  be  momentous  and  important:  represented  in  con- 
nexion with  their  causes,  traced  to  their  effects,  and  unfolded  in 
clear  and  distinct  order.  For  wisdom  is  the  great  end  of  history.  It 
is  designed  to  supply  the  want  of  experience.  Though  it  enforce 
not  its  instructions  with  the  same  authority,  yet  it  furnishes  us  with 
a  greater  variety  of  instructions^  than  it  is  possible  for  experience  to 
afford,  in  the  course  of  the  longest  life.  Its  object  is  to  enlarge  our 
views  of  the  human  character,  and  to  give  full  exercise  to  our  judg 
ment  on  human  affairs.  It  must  not  therefore  be  a  tale,  calculated 
to  please  only,  and  addressed  to  the  fancy.  Gravity  and  dignity  ara 
essential  characteristics  of  history;  no  light  ornaments  are  to  b<»  em* 
ployed,  no  flippancy  of  style,  no  quaintness  of  wit     But  the  writer 
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BQit  fuilaio  the  charaeter  of  a  wise  man,  writinfi;  for  the  instnict ion 
of  posterity;  one  who  has  studied  to  inform  himself  well,  who  hai 
poitdered  his  subject  with  eare,  and  addresses  himself  to  our  judg- 
ment, rather  than  to  our  imagination*  At  the  same  time,histoncai 
writing  b  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  ornamented  and  spirited 
narration.  It  admits  of  much  high  ornament  and  elegance ;  but  the 
ornaments  must  be  always  consistent  with  dignity ;  they  should  not 
appear  U  be  soushtafter;  but  to  rise  naturally  from  a  mind  animated 
by  the  events  which  it  records. 

Historical  composition  is  understood  to  comprehend  under  it,  an* 
nals,  memoirs,  lives.  But  these  are  its  inferior  subordinate  species ; 
on  which  I  shall  hereafter  make  some  reflections,  when  I  shall  have 
first  considered  what  belongs  to  a  regular  and  legitimate  work  of 
history.  Such  a  workischiefly  of  two  kinds,  either  the  entire  history 
of  some  state  or  kingdom  through  its  different  revolutions,  such  as 
Livy^s  Roman  History ;  or  the  history  of  some  one  great  event,  or 
some  portion  or  period  of  time  which  may  be  considensd  as  making! 
whole  by  itself;  such  as,  Thucydides's  History  of  the  Peloponn&- 
tian  War,  Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  or  Claren- 
don-s  of  those  of  England. 

In  the  conduct  and  mans^ment  of  his  subject,  the  first  attention 
lequisiteln  an  historian,  is  to  eive  it  as  mUch  unity  as  possible ;  tha^ 
is,  his  history  should  not  consist  of  separate  unconnected  parts  mere- 
ly, but  should  be  bound  together  by  some  connecting  principle, 
which  shall  ma^e  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  something  that  is 
one,  whole,  and  entire.  It  is  inconceivable  how  great  an  effect  thiS| 
when  happily  executed,  has  upon  a  reader,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
some  able  writers  of  history  have  not  attended  to  it  more. .  Whether 
pleasure  or  instruction  be  the  end  sought  by  the  study  of  history, 
either  of  them  is  enjoyed  to  much  greater  advantage,  when  the  mind 
has  always  before  it  the  progress  of  some  one  great  plan  or  sys- 
tem of  action;  when  there  is  some  point  or  centre,  to  which  we 
can  t  ifer  the  various  facts  related  by  the  historian. 

In  ;K;enerai  hi  jtories,  which  record  the  affairs  of  a  whole  nation  or 
empire  throughout  several  ages,  this  unity,  I  confess,  must  be  mors 
imperfect  Yet  even  there,  some  degree  of  it  can  be  preserved  by  a 
skilful  writer.  For  though  the  whole,  taken  together,  be  very  com- 
plex, yet  the  great  constituent  parts  of  it,  form  so  many  subordinate 
wholes,  when  taken  by  themselves;  each  of  which  can  be  treated 
both  as  pomplete  within  itself,  and  as  connected  with  what  goes  be- 
fort  and  follows.  In  tlii^-  history  of  a  monarchy,  for  instance,  every 
mgn  should  have  itsown  unity ;  abeginning,  amiddle,and  an  end,  to 
the  system  of  affairs;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  taught  to 
discern  how  that  system  of  affairs  rose  from  the  preceding,  and 
how  it  is  inserted  into  what  follows.  We  should  be  able  to  trace  all 
the  secret  links  of  the  chain,  which  binds  together  remote,  and  seenw 
ingly  unconnected  events.  In  some  kingdoms  of  Europe,  it  was  the 
plan  of  mnny  succeeding  princes  to  reduce  the  power  of  tlieir  no* 
bles  and  during  several  reigns,  motft  of  the  leading  actiona  had  a 
reference  to  this  end.    In  other  states,  the  rising  power  of  the  eons- 
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mons,  iDflveuced  for  a  tract  of  time  the  course  mid  cotinevi<m  of 
public  affairs.  Among  the  Romans,  the  leading  prtncipie  wa&  a 
gradual  extension  of  conquest,  and  the  attainment  of  universal  lem- 

,pire.  The  continual  increase  of  their  power,  advancing  tcwardtf 
liiis  end  from  small  beginnings,  and  by  a  sort  of  regular  progressiva 
plan,  furnished  to  Livy  a  happy  subject  for  historical  unity,  in  iUe 
fiiidst  of  a  great  variety  of  transactions^ 

Of  all  the  ancient  general  historians,  the  one  who  had  the  most 
exact  idea  of  this  quality  of  historical  composition,  though,  in  otlier 
respects  not  an  elegant  writer,  is  Polybius.  This  appears  from  the 
account  he  gives  of  his  own  plan  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  book; 
observing  that  the  subject  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  write,  is, 
throughout  the  whole  of  it,  one  action,  one  great  spectacle ;  how, 
and  by  what  causes,  all  the  parts  of  the  habitable  world  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Roman  empire.  ^This  action,'  says  he,  ^is  distinct  in 
its  beginning,  determined  in  its  duration,  and  clear  in  its  final  ac- 

<compli$hmcnt;  therefore,  I  think  it  of  use,  to  give  a  general  view 
beforehand,  of  the  chief  constituent  |>arts  which  make  up  this 
whole/  In  another  place  he  congratulates  himself  on  his  good 
fortune,  in  having  a  subject  for  history,  which  allowed  such  variety 
of  parts  to  be  united  under  one  view;  remarking,  that  before  this 
period,  the  affairs  of  the  world  were  scattered,  and  without  connex- 
ion ;  whereas,  in  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  all  the  great  transac- 
tions of  the  world  tended  and  verged  to  one  point,  and  were  capa- 
ble of  being  considered  as  parts  of  one  system.  •  Whereupon  he 
adds  several  very  judicious  observations,  concerniiig  the  usefulness 
of  writing  history  upon  such  a  comprehensive,  and  connected  plan; 
comparing  the  imperfect  degree  of  knowledge,  which  is  afforded  by 
particular  facts,  without  general  views,  to  the  imperfect  idea  which 
one  would  entertain  of  an  animal,  who  had  beheld  its  separate  part^ 
only,  without  having  ever  seen  its  entire  form  and  structure.* 

Such  as  write  the  history  of  some  particular  great  transaction,  as 
confine  themselves  to  one  era,  or  one  portion  of  the  history  of  a 
nation,  have  so  great  advantages  for  preserving  historical  unity,  that 
Ihcy  are  inexcusable  if  they  fail  in  it  Sallust's  histories  of  tlic. 
Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars,  Xenophon's  Cyropcedia,  and  his 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  are  instances  of  particular  histories, 
^here  the  unity  of  historical  narrution  is  perfectly  well  maintained. 
Thucydides,  otherwise  a  writer  of  great  strength  and  dignity,  has 
failed  much,  in  this  article,  in  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

vvv^M■9«f  rd  ftX«,  x*f*TrXMiw  rt  irtiTjfjuv^  it  cfr  h  rtrtc  tu-^u^u  «cu  k&av  ra^«T»c 

"•xvrou  TH  ^mw  n*i  x«XAeviic.  ii  y«U  ric  ditrUtx  /uixat  a-VfbtU  M.*t  TiAuoi  «v6<c  i-**Q^mt' 

durcU  MctivoiCy  ra^tm  S»  otfutai  mifroLt  «vt»vc  o/uoxo*^ifr*x7  »<e  tixm  ytxf  tixv  n  T«f 
ftxjr6fli«(  JbnkUirnro  w^ordiv,  »«i  4rtf^«3rxiiri6r  reir  erffiftrr7otf«'iy  isiu,  Wfsiciv  fctr  %*^ 
ktCut  ««••  ^i^vf  ti*  ox»r  /vMTOr.  tirifiifULnf  It  m.x\  y\mu»f  <tT{t«ii  \xu*  diuvArtw  Z^* 
r<v7ix»c  ^P^X"  ^*  V0/uirioF  rv/uCxXXiff'dsu  t«v  »«Tflt  /^V^c  Jrc^/s?  4r^ec  Tar  t»?  »i  «■ 
i^r/f^i4f  »9t}  «rir<v,  ift  f*h  Toiyt  T«c  <(«'«rTov  *^oc  fltxx»x«  0-i//utxo»»c  jittf  rai{»ft«*^« 
tri  I'  ifutonrwr^t  »<i  /i«9e{«c  /uev«c  *f  tic  i^ixoi7o  ««<  /v?»dfii»  »«Ter7iir«-ar  «u^«  hj*  i* 
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No  one  great  object  is  properly  pursued,  and  kept  in  view ;  but  bis 
jarration  is  cut  down  into  small  pieces ;  his  history  is  divided  by 
summers  and  winters;  and  we  are  every  now  and  then  leaving  trans- 
actions unfinished,  and  are  hurried  from  place  to  place,  from  Athens  ^ 
to  Sicily,  from  thence  to  Peloponnesus,  to  Corcyra,  to  Mitylene, 
that  we  may  be  told  of  what  is  going  on  in  all  these  places.  Wc 
have  a  great  many  disjointed  parts  and  scattered  limbs,  which  with 
difficulty  we  collect  into  one  body;  and  through  this  faulty  distribu- 
tion and  management  of  his  subject,  that  judicious  historian  becomes 
more  tiresome,  and  less  agreeable  than  he  would  otherwise  b&.  For 
these  reasons  he  is  severely  censured  by  one  of  the  best  critics  of 
antiquity,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.* 

The  historian  must  not  indeed  neglect  chronological  order,  with 
a  view  to  render  his  narration  agreeable.  He  must  give  a  distinct 
account  of  the  dates,  and  of  the  coincidence  of  facts.  But  he  is 
not  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  always  in  the  middle  of 
iraiistactions,  in  order  to  inform  us  of  what  was  happening  elsewhere 
at  tile  same  time.  He  discovers  no  art,  if  he  cannot  form  some  con- 
^nesion  among  the  affairs  which  he  relates,  so  as  to  introduce  them 
m  a  proper  train.  He  will  soon  tire  the  reader,  if  he  goes  on  re- 
cording, in  strict  chronological  order,  a  multitude  of  separate  trans- 
actions, connected  by  nothing  else,  but  their  happening  at  the  same 
time.  * 

Though  the  history  of  Herodotus  be  of  greater  compass  than  that 
of  Thucydides,  and  comprehend  a  much  greater  variety  of  dissimilar 
parts,  he  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them  together;  and 
digesting  them  into  order.  Hence  he  is  a  more  pleasing  writer,  and 
gives  a  stronger  impression  of  his  subject ;  though,  in  judgment  and 

*  The  censure  which  Dionysius  passes  upon  Thocydides,  is,  in  several  nrtidra, 
carried  too  far.  He  blames  him  Cor  the  choice  of  his  subject,  as  not  sufficienUjr 
splendid  and  agreeable,  and  as  abounding  too  much  in  crimes  and  melancholy 
CTents,  on  which  he  observes  Uiat  lliucydides  loves  to  dwell.  He  is  partial  to 
Herodotus,  whom,  both  for  the  choice  and  the  conduct  of  his  subject,  he  prefers 
CO  the  other  historian.  It  is  true,  that  the  subject  of  Thucydides  wants  the  gay- 
ety  and  splendour  of  that  of  Herodotus;  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  dignity.  The 
Peloponnesian  war  was  the  contest  between  two  great  rival  powers,  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedemonian  states,  for  the  empire  of  Greece.  Herodotus  loves  to  dweU  on 
prosperous  incidents,  and  retains  somewhat  of  the  amusing  manner  of  the  ancient 
poetical  historians;  but  Herodotos  wrote  to  the  imagination.  Thucydides  writes 
to  the  understanding.  He  was  a  grave  reflecting  man,  weU  acquainted  with  hu- 
aaan  life;  and  the  melancboiy  events  and  catastrophes  which  he  records,  are  oilea 
Hoth  the  most  interesting  parts  of  history,  and  the  most  Unproving  to  the  heart. 

The  critic*s  observations  on  the  faulty  distribution  which  Thucydides  makes  of 
his  subject,  are  better  founded,  and  his  preference  of  Herodotus  in  tliis  respect  is 
not  unjust— Ovkv^i/m  ftir  rut  Xi^^^*^  «KoX«6iiy,  'H^c/'otoc  /i  tAit  4ri^ie;^<t<f  *rmf 
m^*yfAA*rmf^  yiyviT«i  eKKv/i/W^fitf-at^iif  »««  ^(/0'<W0C^aiftOMrajfTO<  iroKkmy  X«f  a«T«  t«  i9r% 
^f^o{  »«}  ;(^tift»irA  yryfmfxnnn  iv  /iat^o^gtic  totsic,  JifciTixtic  ta;  w^oTeic  »^«(«f  KATtt* 
luToiv,  rtiSw  ATrrtrat  rmv  a«Tfli  T0  avto  d^o(  s«i  ;|^«/uttr3t  yiynftvmf,  mktiymfi^*  /« 
a<9««t{  utL^ty  »«i  /vcsoXtfc  TOK  i^nxu/Anots  'Wflt{aia0Aif9tf|Ufv.  Z»/uCt&*si  QittuMti  futt*f 
99ro%itif  x«CevT|  «-exxat  irunstu  /ui^s  ta  ly  amfA*,  'H^o^ot*  it  tkc  9rtXX«r  matt  «/■?  wc- 
mvt*f  vTG^TUt  4r|otixo/uiy»,  avfuipmfCf  »  vmfAit,  ^^iroiMKnatt, — ^With  regard  to  style, 
2>ionysius  gives  Thucydides  the  just  praise  of  energy  and  brevity ;  but  censures  hiw 
on  many  occasfbns,  not  without  reason,  for  harsh  and  obscure  expression,  deficient  iv 
im'aothness  and  ease. 
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accuracy  much  inferior  to  Thuoydides.  With  digreasioBiB  and  epi- 
sodes he  abounds ;  but  when  these  have  any  ooBnejiion  with  the 
main  subject,  and  are  inserted  professedly  as  episodes,  the  unity  of 
the  whole  is  less  violated  by  them,  than  by  a  broken  and  scattered 
narration  of  the  prindpal  story.  Among^  the  moderns,  the  President 
Thuanus  has,  by  attempting^  to  make  the  history  of  lus  own  times 
too  comprehensire,  fallen  into  the  same  error,  of  loading  the  reader 
with  a  great  variety  of  unconnected  facts,  going  on  together  in  dif 
fcrent  parts  of  the  world ;  an  historian  otherwise  of  great  probit}-, 
candour,  and  excellent  understanding ;  but  through  this  want  of 
unity,  more  tedious,  and  less  interestbg,  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  been. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  has  oar  author  now  finished ; 
and  what  has  ha  endeavoured  to  do  ? 
What  remains  to  be  done?  Of  this  part 
of  the  work,  what  is  observed :  but  of 
what  is  our  author  sensible  f  What 
will  he,  therefore,  study  to  do?  What 
method  will  he  here  follow  ?  In  former 
lectures,  what  has  been  done;  and 
what  ^maric  foUovra?  On  what  does 
our  author  think  it  neceseary  to  make 
some  ohservations,  before  he  proceeds 
farther;  and  why?  Why  are  these 
observations  the  more  necessary^  and 
why  may  they  with  proprietv  be 
made,  now?  .  What,  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 
What  moral  causes,  for  this,  are  obvi- 
ous? Bui  as  these,  have  been  thought 
inadequate  to  the  whole  effect,  wlmt, 
also,  have  been  assigned ;  and  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Abb6  du  Bos?  But, 
whatever  the  cause  be,  what  fact  is 
certain?  How  many  of  these  happy 
ajores  have  learned  men  marked  out  ? 
What  is  the  first,  when  does  it  com- 
mence, and  till  wtiat  time  does  it  ex- 
tend ?  Within  this  period,  whom  have 
we  ?  What  is  the  second ;  and  within 
the  days  of  whom  is  it  included?  Whom 
does  it  afford  us  ?  The  third  age  is  the 
restoration  of  learnin£^,  under  whom ; 
and  in  it,  who  ilourished  ?  The  fourtli 
comprehends  whut  a^re,  and  in  it  who 
flourished  in  France,  and  in  England  ? 
Wher  we  speak  comparatively  of  tue 
ancients,  and  the  modems,  what  do  we 
irenerally  mean  bv  ^le  ancients,  and 
what  uy%he  moi^^ios  7  Why  must  any 
eomparison  lieiween  these  two  classes 
of  wriu^ra,  be  vasrue  and  kxise  ?  Upon 
what  is  the  comparison  generally  made 
«''  »m?  Between  whom,  was  it  agi-^ 


tated  with  much  heat,  in  France? 
To  tikis  day,  among  men  of  taste,  what 
do  we  find?  What  may,  therefore,  be 
the  effect  of  a  few  ref1ectk>ns  ?  Whom 
may  we  boldlv  venture  to  tell,  that  he 
has  come  too  fate  with  his  discovery  ? 
Of  the  reputation  of  such  writers,  what 
is  observed?  What  may  he  be  able  to 
point  out  in  their  works;  and  what  may 
he  show  ?  But  what  remark  follows  7 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  matters  of 
mere  reasoning,  what  is  remarked?  Ac- 
cording to  what,  may  poeitkms  that  de- 
pend upon  science,  knowledge,  and  mat- 
ters of  fact,  be  overturned  ?  For  this 
reason,  what  follows;  and  what  illustra- 
tion is  firiven  ?  On  what  does  taste  de- 
pend ?  Why  is  it  vain  to  think  of  de- 
ceiving mankind  here,  as  in  matters  ot 
pHik>>9ophy  ?  Of  this  remark,  wlmt  iliu»> 
tidtion  w  given?  A^'hat  is  it  also  vaio 
to  allege?  Of  them,  what  is  true?  But 
how  came  they  to  gain  pcsesskin  of 
colleges  and  schools  ?  Of  the  Greek  and 
Laun,  what  is  observed ;  and  wliat  fol- 
lows? To  what  are  the  classics  not 
indebted  for  their  fame ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  what,  did  they  beoome 
classics?  What  evidence  have  we  of 
this?  Frcmi  this  general  principle,  what 
may  we  boldly  and  justly  inter?  Asrainst 
what,  however,  mimt  we  guard  ?  What 
remark  tbllows?  Whatever  6i  pei  iority 
the  anc^.ients  may  have  had  in  pomt  of 
genius,  yet^  in  what,  have  the  modems 
some  advantajre?  How  may  the  world 
be  considered  /  To  what  have  its  im- 
provements not  always  been  in  pro- 
portion ,  and  why  ?  Yet,  when  rowed 
fmm  this  lethargy,  wfiat  lias  follow- 
ed? Some  hanpy  genius,  ari^insr  a% 
(Ptnrvals.  would  do  what?  With  tb€ 
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•dvanta^  oT  a  proper  sioek  of  materi- 
nky  what  can  an  inferior  genius  do  7 
Hence,  m  what  have  oiodeni  philMo- 
plhen  ah  nnqaeetionable  superiority 
over  the  ancteots?  What  is  our  author 
also  inclimHi  to  think;  and  to  what, 
perhaps,  is  thk  owing  ?  Of  some  studies, 
that  relate  to  taste,  what  is  also  ob- 
iterved?  What  ioBtance  is  given?  Why 
are  we  better  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  government  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  Of  the  more  complex  kinds  of 
poetry,  what  is  observed ;  and  what  il» 
lustration  is  given  ?  Why  do  not  these 
pcMnts  of  superiority,  extend  as  far  as 
might  be  imagined  at  firet  view?  To 
return  to  our  former  comparison,  what, 
not  without  reason,  may  be  said?  Wliat 
does  this  appear  to  kbrm  ?  Among  the 
ancients,  what  do  we  find  f  and  wha> 
among  the  modems?  How  is  this  gene- 
ral remark  to  be  understood ;  and  why  ? 
What  is  it  proper  to  oboerve,  and  what 
were  they  i  Under  what  circumstances 
did  they  return  to  their  own  country? 
As  their  knowle<lge  and  improvements 
cost  Uiem  more  labour,  what  was  the 
oonsetiuence?  What  illustratkins  fol- 
k)w?  Of  these  testimonies  of  public  re- 

Krd,  what  is  Uiserved  ?  In  our  times^ 
w  is  good  writing  considered ;  and 
what  illustiiatkMi  is  given?  What  cir» 
cumstances  have  contributed  to  spread 
a  mediocrity  of  genius  over  all  wri- 
ters ?  Wliat  is  Sir  William  Temple's 
opinkm  <^  Uie  effect  of  the  multitude 
•f  assistances  wliich  we  have  for  all 
kinds  of  composition?  Repeat  the  pas- 
Bsge  here  introduced  from  him. 

Among  the  ancients,  for  what  Jnust 
we  k)ok  I  and  to  the  modems,  for  what 
must  we  have  recourse  ?  How  do  the^ 
eompare  in  works  of  taste ;  and  how  m 
this  Uiuetrated  ?  1%  history,  what  may 
safely  be  asserted  ?  Of  the  (Irama,  what 
is  ol)6erved;  and  of  elegies,  pastoral 
and  lyric  pMtnr,  what  is  said?  What 
is  remarked  oi'^Uie  name  of  Horace? 
What  contributes  to  render  him  one  of 
the  vciy  few  authors  whom  one  never 
tires  of^ reading;  and  of  him,  what  is 
f  jrther  observed  ?  To  such  as  wish  to 
form  their  taste,  what  is  warmly  re- 
commended; and  for  wliat  reason? 
Who  has  great  reason  to  suspect  his 
owr  taste  T  And  of  what  is  our  author 
persuaded?  Who,  only,  undervalue 
mem  J  At  the  same  time,  (tdm  what  is 
a  just  and  high  regard  fur  the  prime 
writers  of  antk|*iity,  to  be  distin^fuiFh- 


ed?  What  lenarkB  fbOow?  Whr 
ought  we^  therefore,  to  read  them  with 
a  distinguishing  eye  ?  AHer  tbene  re 
flections  on  the  ancients  and  mod'^ms, 
to  what  does  our  author  proceed?  What 
is  the  most  general  diviskm  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  composition  ?  Why  do 
these  require  to  be  separately  consider* 
ed  ?  With  what  doea  our  author  begin : 
and  of  yrhat  has  he  already  spoken  ? 
What  are  the  remaining  species  of 
prose  compositkms ;  and  what  sliall  be 
first  eoBsidered  ?  Of  it,  what  is  dbser* 
ved?  WhatistheofiKeof  anhistjruui? 
Of  this  object,  what  is  remarked?  As 
the  primary  end  of  history  is  to  record 
truth,  what  are  the  fundamental  quah- 
ties  of  an  historian  ?-  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? At  the  same  time,  what  record 
of  facts  only^  is  entitled  to  the  name  of 
history?  Of^  the  nature  of  the  facts 
themselves,  what  is  observed?  Wliat 
is  the  great  end  of  history;  and  for 
what  is  it  designed?  What  remark  fol- 
fowB?  What  is  its  object*;  and  T^hal 
must  it  not,  therefore,  be  ?  What  are 
essential  characteristics  of  history ;  and 
what  should  not  be  employed?  What 
character  must  the  writer  sustain  ?  A , 
the  same  timej  wilih  trhal  is  historical 
informatkni  not  inoondstent?  Wliat 
does  it  admjit ;  but  of  it^  what  is  obser* 
ved  ?  What  does  hktoncal  com  positron 
comprehend  ?  Of  these,  what  is  re- 
marked? Hktories,  are  of  how  many 
kinds ;  and  what  are  they  ?'  In  the  con- 
duct and  management  of  his  eubject, 
what  is  the  first  attentkui  requisite  in 
an  historian  ?  Of  the  effect  of  thifL  what 
is  observed;  and  what  remark  follows  ? 
Where  must  this  unity  necessarily  be 
less  perfbct?  Yet,  even  there,  how  does 
it  appear,  thatsoroe  d^^^ree  of  it  can  be 
preserved?  How  is  this  remark  fully 
illustrated  ?  Of  all  the  ancient  general 
historians,  who  had  the  most  exact  idea 
of  this  quality  of  historical  cpmpositiicn  1 
From  what  does  this  appear;  and  ic 
that  account,  what  does  he  obeenel 
Of  this  action,  what  does  he  say?  In 
another  place,  on  what  does  he  con* 
gratulate  himself;  and  what  does  he 
remark?  Whereupon,  he  adds  what; 
and  what  comparJaon  does*  he  intn^ 
duce?  Of  such  as  write  the  history  of 
some  particular  great  transaction,  what 
is  observed  ?  What  are  instances  of  pat - 
ticular  histories,  where  the  unity  ol 
historical  narration  u  perfectly  Tell 
maintained?  W^hat  are  the  remarks 
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made  on  Thucydidea'  history  of  the!  ANALTSia 

PeloTX>nne8)&n  war  ?  For  these  reasons,  I     ,^ 

by  whom  is  he  severely  eensuredl  1  The  ancient,  and  the  modem*  cwnpt^wi 

Xif.C        •        ^  J       t'  *'^         A.  A  remarkable  bhenomenvnu   • 

With  a  View  to  render  his  narration     ,.  p^^^of  ^hesc  h^y  area 

agreeable,  what  must  not  the  histonan         — 

neglect?  Of  what  must  he  ^ve  a  dis- 
tiitct  account?  But  what  is  he  not 
under  the  neceaodty  of  dcrnig?  If  he 
eannot  do  what,  does  he  discover  no  art; 
and  by  what' method  will  he  soon  tire 
the  r^er  ?  Of  the  history  of  Herodo- 
tus, what  is  observed  ?  Hence,  what 
follows?  With  what  does  he  abound; 
and  what  is  said  of  them?  Of  the 
President  Tliiianus,  and  of  the  history 
of  his  own  times,  what  is  observed  ? 


c  The  fkllacy  of  attempting  U-*  decry  tbt 

ancient  claaaics. 
!>.  A  caution  againal  an  impUcn  vtnam' 

iion  for  Uiem. 
B.  FaTOurable  circumitance*  of  ancieni 

times. 
r.  Good  writing'  now,  not  so  dzffiooh  mm 
attainment, 
a.  The  ancient  claaaica  fcoaameudtdi 
2.  Historical  writing. 
▲.  The  office  of  an  historian, 
a.  Attention  to  unitj. 
^o.)  Instances  of  ita  obsenraDceb 
(b.)  Instances  of  its  violation. 
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HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

After  making  some  obeervations  on  the  controversy  which  hat 
been  often  carried  on  concerning  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
ancients  and  the  modems,  I  entered,  in  the  last  lecture,  on  the  consi- 
deration of  historical  writing.  The  general  idea  of  history  is,  a 
record  of  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  Hence  arise  the 
primary  qualities  required  in  a  good  historian,  impartiality,  fidelity, 
gravity,  and  dgnitj.  What  I  principally  considered,  was  the  unity 
which  belongs  to  this  sort  of  composition ;  the  nature  of  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

I  proceed  next  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  fulfil  the  end  of  history, 
the  author  must  study  to  trace  to  their  springs  the  acticms  and  events 
which  he  records.  Two  thmgs  are  especially  necessary  for  his  doing 
this  successfully ;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and 
political  knowledge,  or  acouaintance  with  government.  The  former  is 
necessary  to  account  for  die  conduct  of  individuals,  and  to  give  just 
views  of  the  character ;  the  latter,  to  account  for  the  revolutions  of 
government,  and  the  operation  of  political  caus^  4n  public  affairs. 
Both  must  concur,  in  order  to  form  a  complete  instructive  historian. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  article,  political  knowledge,  the  an- 
cient writers  wanted  some  advantages  which  the  modems  enjoy ; 
from  wliom,  upon  that  account,  we  have  a  title  to  expect  mora 
accurate  and  precise  information.  The  world,  as  I  formerly  hint- 
ed, was  more  shut  up  in  ancient  times,  than  jt  is  now ;  there  was 
then  less  communication  among  neighbouring  states,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, less  knowledge  of  one  another's  affairs ;  no  intercourse 
by  establishing  posts,  or  by  ambassadors  resident  at  different  courts 
The  knowledge  and  materials  of  the  ancient  historians,  were 
thereby  more  limited  and  circumscribed;  and  it  is  to  be  obser- 
ved too,  that  iliCj  wrote  for  their  own  countrymen  only;    the? 
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had  no  idea  of  writing  for  the  instruction  of  foreigners,  wboiu  the]f 
despised,  or  of  the  world  in  general;  and  hence,  they  are  lesa 
attentive  to  convey  all  that  kfiowledge  with  regard  to  domestic 
policy,  which  we,  in  distant  times,  would  desire  to  have  learned 
from  them.  Perhaps  also,  though  in  ancient  ages  men  were  abun- 
dantly animated  with  the  love  of  liberty,  yet  the  full  extent  of  the 
influence  of  government,  and  of  political  causes,  was  not  then  aa 
thoroughly  scrutinized,  as  it  has  been  in  modern  times ;  when  a  lon« 
ger  experience  of  all  the  different  modes  of  government,  has  rend«>!rod 
men  more  enlightened  and  intelligent,  with  respect  to  public  affairs. 
To  these  reasons  it  is  owing,  mat  though  the  ancient  historiant 
act  before  us  the  particular  facts  which  they  rebte,  in  a  >ery  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  manner,  yet  sometimes  they  do  not  give  us 
a  clear  vieW  of  all  the  political  causes,  which  affected  tlie  situation 
of  affairs  of  which  they  treat  From  the  Greek  historians,  we 
are  able  to  form  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  strength,  the  wealth, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  different  Grecian  states;  of  the  causes 
of  several  of  those  revolutions  that  happened  in  their  government; 
or  of  their  separate  connexions  end  interfering  interests.  In  writing 
the  history  of  the  Romans,  Livy  had  surely  the  most  ample  field 
for  displaying  political  knowledge  concerning  the  rise  of  their 

?'eatness,  and  the  advantages  or  defects  of  their  government, 
et  the  instruction  of  these  important  articles,  which  he  affords,* 
M  not  considerable.  An  elegant  writer  he  is,  and  a  beautiful  re- 
lator  of  facts,  if  ever  there  was  one;  but  by  no  meana  distinguish- 
ed  for  profoundness  or  penetration.  Sailust,  when  writing  the 
history  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  government,  which  ought  to 
have  been  altogether  a  political  history,  has  evidently  attended  more 
to  the  elegance  of  narration,  and  the  painting  of  characters,  than 
to  the  unfolding  of  secret  causes  and  springs.  Instead  of  that  com- 
plete information,  which  we  would  naturally  have  expected  from 
him  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Rome,  and  of  that  particular  conjunc- 
ture of  affairs,  which  enable  so  desperate  a  profligate  as  Catiline  to 
become  so  formidable  to  government,  he  has  given  us  little  more 
than  a  general  declamatory  account  of  the  luxury  and  corruption  of 
manners  in  that  age,  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  former  times. 
I  by  no  means,  however,  mean  to  censure  all  Uie  ancient  hiatori* 
ans  as  defective  in  political  information.  No  historians  can  be  more 
instructive  than  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus.  Thucydides  is 
grave,  intelligent,  and  judicious ;  always  attentive  to  give  very  exaet 
information  concerning  every  operation  which  he  relates;  and  to 
show  the  advantr.ges  or  disadvantages  of  every  plan  that  was  propos- 
ed, and  every  measure  that  was  pursued.  Polybius  excels  in  com- 
prehensive political  views,  in  penetration  into  great  systems,  and  in 
his  profound  and  distinct  knowledp;e  of  all  military  affairs.  Taci- 
tus IS  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart;  is  santimen* 
lal  and  refined  in  a  high  degree ;  conveys  much  instruction  with 
respect  to  political  matters,  but  more  with  respect  to  human  nature. 
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But  when  we  demand  from  the  historian  profound  and  inrtruetiyc 
Wewa  of  his  subject,  it  is  not  meant  that  he  should  l>e  frequently  inter- 
rupting the  course  of  his  history,  with  his  own  reflections  and  speciv* 
htions.  He  should  give  us  all  the  information  that  is  necessary  for 
our  fully  understanding  the  affairs  which  he  records.  He  should 
make  us.  acquainted  with  the  political  constitution,  the  force,  the  re- 
venues, the  internal  state  of  the  country  of  which  he  writes ;  and 
with  its  interests  and  connexions  in  respect  of  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. He  should  place  us,  as  on  an  elevated  station,  whence  we 
may  have  an  extensive  prospect  of  all  the  causes  that  co-operate  in 
bringing  forward  the  events  which  are  related.  But  having  put  into 
our  haDbds  all  the  proper  materials  for  judgment,  he  should  not  be 
too  prodigal  of  his  own  opinions  and  reasonings.  When  an  histori* 
an  is  much  given  to  dissertation,  and  is  ready  to  philosophize  and 
speculate  on  all  the  records,  a  suspicion  naturally  arises,  that  he 
will  be  in  hazard  of  adapting  his  narrative  of  facts  to  favcmr  some 
sysU^m  which  he  has  formed  to  himself.  It  is  rather  by  fair  and 
judicious  narration  that  history  should  instruct  us,  than  by  deliver- 
ing  instruction  in  an  avowed  and  direct  manner.  On  some  occa- 
sions when  doubtful  points  require  to  be  scrutinized^  or  when  some 
great  event  is  in  aeitation,  concerning  the  causes  or  circumstances 
of  which  mankind  nave  been  much  divided,  the  narrative  may  beal> 
lowed  to  stand  still  for  a  little ;  the  historian  may  appear,  and  may 
with  propriety  enter  into  some,  weighty  discussion.  But  be  must 
take  care  not  to  cloy  his  readers  with  such  discussions,  by  repeating 
them  too  often.  . 

When  observations  are  to  be  made  concerning  human  nature  hi 
general,  or  tlie  peculiarities  of  eertain  characters,  if  the  historian  can 
artfully  incoi'porate  such  observations  with  his  narrative,  they  will 
have  a  better  efiect  than  when  they  are  delivered  as  formal  detach- 
ed reflections.  For  instance :  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  Tacitus,  speak- 
ing of  Domitian's  treatment  of  Agricola,  makes  this  observation : 
<  Propium  humani  ingenii  est,  odisse  quern  laeseris.'*  The  obser- 
vation is  just  and  well  applied;  but  the  form  in  which  it  stands,  is 
abstract  and  philosophical.  A  thought  of  the  same  kind  has  a  finer 
effect  elsewhere  in  the  same  historian,  when  speaking  of  the  jea- 
lousies which  Germanicus  knew  to  be  entertained  against  him  by 
Livia  and  Tiberius :  ^  Anxius,'  says  he,  *  occultis  in  se  patrui  avia&- 
que  odiis,  quorum  causae  acriores  quia  iniquas.'t  Here  a  profound 
moral  observation  is  made ;  but  it  is  made,  without  the  appearance 
of  making  it  in  form  pt  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  narratioiiy  in 
assigning  a  reason  for  the  anxiety  of  Germanicus.  We  have  another 
instance  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  a  mutiny 
raised  against  Rufus,  who  was  a  ^  Praefectus  Castrorum,'  on  account 
of  the  severe  labour  which  he  imposed  on  the  soldiers.  <  Quippe 
Riifiis,  diu  maniputaris,  dein  centurio,  mox  castris  praefectus,  anti- 

*  *  it  belongs  to  hmiMUi  nature  to  hate  the  men  whom  you  ha/e  injured.' 

t '  Uneasy  in  h\%  mind,  on  account  of  the  concealed  hatred  er  tertained  a^net  hna 

l>y  hit  uncle  and  grandmother,  which  wai  the  more  bitter,berauie  the  came  0!"  it 

unieti ' 
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qoam  dtiramqae  militiani  revocabat,  vetus  operis  &  laboris.  et  eo 
unmitior  quia  to^eraverat'*  There  was  room  for  turning  this  into 
t  general  observation,  that  they  who  have  been  educated  and  har- 
dened in  toils,  are  commonly  found  to  be  the  most  severe  in  requir* 
iog  \he  like  toils  from  others.  But  the  manner  in  which  Tacitus  in* 
troduc'^  this  sentiment  as  a  stroke  in  the  character  of  Rufus,  f^ives  it 
much  more  life  and  spirit  This  historian  has  a  particul^ir  talent  of 
inteniikxiag  after  this  manner,  with  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
many  striking  sentiments  and  useful  observations. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  the  proper  qualities  of  his 
lorical  narration.  It  is  obvious,  that  on  the  manner  of  narrntioo^ 
much  depends^as  the  first  notion  of  history  is  the  recital  of  past  facts; 
and  how  much  one  mode  of  recital  may  be  preferable  to  another,  we 
shall  soon  be  convinced,  by  thinking  of  the  different  effects  which  the 
same  story,  when  told  by  two  different  persons,  is  found  to  produce. 

The  first  virtue  of  historical  narration,  is  clearness,  order,  and 
due  connexion.  To  attain  this,  the  historian  must  be  completely 
master  of  his  subject;  he  must  see  the  whole  as  at  one  view;  and 
comprehend  the  chain  and  dependence  of  all  its  parts,  that  he  may 
introduce  every  thing  in  its  proper  place;  that  he  may  lead  us 
smoothly  along  the  track  of  affairs  which  are  recorded,  and  may 
always  give  us  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  how  one  event  arises  out 
of  another.  Without  this,  there  can  be  neither  pleasure  nor  instruc- 
tion, in  reading  history.  Much  for  this  end  will  depend  on  the 
observance  of  that  unity  in  the  general  plan  and  conduct,  which, 
in  the  preceding  lecture,  I  recommended.  Much  too  will  depend  on 
the  proper  management  of  transactions,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  this  kind  of  writing,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  execution.  Nothing  tries  an  historian's  abilities  more,  than  so 
to  lay  his  train  beforehand,  as  to  make  us  pass  naturally  and  agree- 
ably from  one  part  of  his  subject  to  another;  tb  employ  no  clumsy 
and  awkward  junctures;  and  to  contrive  ways  and  means  of  form- 
ing some  union  among  transactions,  which  seem  to  be  most  widely 
separated  from  one  another. 

In  the  next  place,  as  history  is  a  very  dignified  species  of  com* 
position,  gravity  must  always  be  maintained  in  the  narration.  There 
must  be  no  meanness  nor  vulgarity  in  the  style;  no  quaint  nor  col- 
loquial  phrases;  no  affectation  of  pertness,  or  of  wit.  The  smart, 
or  the  sneering  manner  of  telling  a  story,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
historical  character.  I  do  not  say,  that  an  historian  is  never  to  let 
himself  down.  He  may  sometimes  do  it  with  propriety,  in  order  to 
diversify  the  strain  of  his  narration,  which,  if  it  be  perfectly  uni- 
form, is  apt  to  become  tiresome.  But  he  should  be  careful  nevei 
to  descend  too  far;  and,  on  occasions  where  a  light  or  ludicrous 
anecdote  is  proper  to  be  recorded,  it  is  generally  better  to  throw 

*  *  Fur  Rufus.  who  had  lon^  been  a  common  soldieri  afterwards  a  centunun,  and  at 
length  M  i^eneral  officer,  restored  the  severe  military  discipline  of  ancient  tiroes. 
Orown  otd  amidst  toib  and  labours,  he  was  more  rigid  in  imposing  Uiem,  because  be 
bad  been  accustomed  to  bear  tbem.* 
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it  into  a  note,  than  to  hazard  becoming  too  familiar,  by  introducing} 
it  into  the  body  of  the  work. 

But  an  historian  may  possess  these  qualities  of  being  perspi* 
euousy  distinct,  and  grave,  and  may  notwithstanding  be  a  dull 
writer ;  in  which  case,  we  shall  reap  little  benefit  from  his  labours. 
We  shall  read  him  without  pleasure ;  or,  most  probably,  we  shall 
soon  give  over  reading  him  at  all.  He  must  therefore  study  to  ren- 
der his  narration  interesting;  which  is  the  quality  that  chiefly  dis- 
tinguishes a  writer  of  genius  and  eloquence. 

Two  things  are  especially  conducive  to  this;  the  first  is,  a  just 
medium  in  the  conduct  of  narration,  between  a  rapid  or  crowded 
recital  of  facts,  and  a  prolix  detail.  The  former  embarrasses,  and 
the  latter  tires  us.  An  historian  that  would  interest  us,  must  know 
when  to  be  concise,  and  where  he  ought  to  enlarge ;  passing  con* 
cisely  over  slight  and  unimportant  events,  but  dwelling  on  such  as 
are  striking  and  considerable  in  their  nature,  or  pregnant  with  con- 
sequences ;  preparing  beforehand  our  attention  to  them,  and  bring- 
ing them  forth  into  the  most  full  and  conspicuous  light  The  next 
thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  a  proper  selection  of  the  circum- 
stances belonging  to  those  events  which  he  chooses  to  relate  fully. 
General  facts  make  a  slight  impression  on  the  mind.  It  is  by 
means  of  circumstances  and  particulars  properly  chosen,  that  a 
narration  becomes  interesting  and  affecting  to  the  reader.  These 
give  life,  body,  and  colouring,  to  the  recital  of  facts,  and  enable  us 
to  behold  them  as  present,  and  passing  before  our  eyes.  It  is  this 
employment  of  circumstances,  in  narration,  that  is  properly  termed 
historical  painting. 

In  all  these  virtues  of  narration,  particularly  in  this  last,  of  pic- 
turesque descriptive  narration,  several  of  the  ancient  historians  emi- 
nently excel.  Hence,  the  pleasure  that  is  found  in  reading  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus.  They  are 
all  conspicuous  for  the  art  of  narration.  Herodotus  is,  at  all  times, 
an  agreeable  writer,  and  relates  every  thing  with  that  ndivetS  and 
simplicity  of  manner,  which  never  fails  to  interest  the  reader.  Though 
the  manner  of  Thucydides  be  more  dry  and  harsh,  yet,  on  great  oo- 
casions,  as  when  he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  plague  of  Athens^ 
the  siege  of  Plataea,  the  sedition  in  Corcyra,  the  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  Sicily,  he  displays  a  very  strong  and  masterly  power  of  de* 
scription.  Xenophon'3  Cyropaedia,  and  his  Anabasis,  or  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  are  extremely  beautiful.  The  circumstanceb 
are  finely  selected,  and  the  narration  is  easy  and  engaging ;  but  hir 
Hellenics,  or  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Thucydides,  is  a  mucb 
inferior  work.  Sallust's  Art  of  Historical  Painting,  in  his  Catilina 
rian,  but,  more  especially, in  hio  jugurthine  War,  is  well  known, 
enough  his  style  is  liable  to  censure,  as  too  studied  and  affected. 

Livy  is  more  unexceptionable  in  his  manner,  and  is  excelled  by 
no  historian  whatever  in  the  art  of  narration :  several  remarkable 
examples  might  be  given  from  him.  His  account,  for  instance.,  oi 
the  famous  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  Samnites,  at  the  Fur« 
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eae  Caudinae,  m  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book,  affords  one>  of  the 
most  beautiful  exemplifications  of  historical  painting  that  is  anj^ 
where  to  be  met  with.     We  haye,iirst,  an  exact  description  of  the 
narrow  pass  between  two  mountains,  into  which  the  enemy  had  de- 
coyed the  Romans.     When  they  find  themselves  caught,  and  no 
hope  of  esf;ape  left,  we  are  made  to  see,  first,  their  astonishment, 
next  their  indignation,  and  then,  their  dejection,  painted  in  the  most 
lively  manner,  by  such  circumstances  and  actions  as  were  natural  to 
persons  in  their  situation.     The  restless  and  unquiet  manner  in 
which  they  pass  the  night ;  the  consultations  of  the  Samnites ;  the 
various  measures  proposed  to  be  taken ;  the  messages  between  the 
two  armies,  all  heighten  the  scene.     At  length,  in  the  morning,  the 
consuls  return  to  the  camp,  and  inform  them  that  they  could  receive 
no  other  terms  but  that  of  surrendering  th^ir  arms,  and  passing  un- 
der the  yoke,  which  was  considered  as  the  last  mark  of  ignominy 
for  a  conmiered  army.     Part  of  what  then  follows,  I  shall  give  in 
the  authors  own  words.   ^  Redintegravit  luctum  in  castris  consulum 
advcntus;  ut  vix  ab  iis  abstinerentmanus,  quorum  temeritate  in  eum 
locum  deducti  essent.   Alii  alios  intueri,  contemplari  arma  mox  tra« 
denda,  &  inermes  futuras  dextras;  proponeresibimet  ipsi  ante  ocu- 
losj  jugum  hostile,  et  ludibria  victoris,  et  vultus  superbos,  et  per  ar- 
matos  inerraium  iter.     Inde  faedi  agminis  miserabilem  viam;  per 
sociurum  urbes  reditum  in  patriam  ac  parentes  quo  saepe  ipsi  trium-* 
phantes  venissent     Se  solos  sine  vulnere,  sine  ferro,  sine  acie  vic- 
ta:i;  sibi  non  stringere  licuisse   gladios,  uon  magnum  cum  hoste 
con.screrc ;  sibi  nequicquam  arma,  nequicquam  vires,  nequicquam 
aiiinios  dates.     Haec  frementibus,  hora  fatalis  ignominiae  adve- 
II ii.     Jamprimum  cum  singulis  vestimentis,  inermes  extra  vallum 
ai>irc  jussi.     Tum  a  consulibus  abire  lictores  jussi,  paludamentaque 
dctracta.     Tantam  hoc  inter  ipsos,  qui  paulo  ante  eos  dedendos,  la- 
ceraiidosque  cen&aerant,  miserationem  fecit,  utsuse  quisque  conditio- 
uis  oblitus,  ab  ilia  deformatione  tantae  majestatis  velut  ab  nefando 
speciaculo,  averteret  oculos.     Primi  consoles,  prope  seminudi,  sub 
jugum  missi,'*  &c.    The  rest  of  the  story, which  it  would  be  too  long 

*  *  The  arrivaJ  of  the  consult  in  the  camp,  wrought  up  their  putlonf  to  such  a  de- 
cree, that  they  could  scarcely  abstain  from  laying  violent  hands  on  them,  as  by  their 
rashness  they  had  been  brought  into  this  situation.  They  began  *o  look  on  one 
niiother ;  to  cast  a  melancholy  eye  on  their  arms,  which  were  now  to  be  surren- 
dered, and  on  their  riglit  hands,  which  were  to  become  defenceless,  llie  yoke 
uiitlcr  which  they  were  to  pass ;  the  scoffs  of  the  conquerors ;  and  their  haughty 
looks,  when  disarmed  and  stripped,  they  sliould  be  led  through  the  hostile  lines ; 
ail  ro<te  before  their  cye»*  They  tlien  looked  forward  to  the  sad  journey  which 
awaited  them,  when  they  were  to  pass  as  a  vanquished  and  disgraced  army  througk 
the  territories  of  their  allies,  by  whom  they  had  often  been  beheld  returning  in 
triumph  to  their  families  and  native  land.  They  alone,  they  muttered  to  one 
another,  without  an  engagement,  without  a  single  blow,  had  been  cooquered.  Ta 
Jieir  hard,  fate  it  fell,  never  to  have  had  it  ui  their  power  to  draw  a  sword,  or  to 
lo«>k  an  enemy  in  the  face;  to  them  only,  arms,  strength,  and  courage,  had  been 
givrii  in  vain.  While  they  were  thus  giving  vent  to  their  indignation,  the  fatal 
moment  of  their  ignominy  arrived.  First,  they  are  commanded  to  come  forth 
!»<«iii  Uie  camp,  wiiliout  armour,  and  in  a  single  garment  Next,  orders  were 
^i%en,  that  the  consuls  should  be  left  without  their  lictors,  and  that  they  should 
U-  kU'ir{*ed  of  their  robes.  Such  commiseration  did  this  affront  escite  amco^ 
UMfin.  who,  but  a  little  befor?,  had  been  for  delivering  up  thote  rerj  coi^cis    te 
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10  insert,  i»  carried  on  with  the  same  beauty,  and  full  of  picturesqm 
circumstances.* 

Tacitus  is  another  author  eminent  for  historical  painting,  though 
in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  that  of  Li  vy.     Li  vy's  descrip- 
tions are  more  full,  more  plain,  and  natural;  those  of  Tacitus  con- 
sist in  a  few  bold  strokes.     He  selects  one  or  two  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances, and  sets  them  before  us  in  a  strong,  and,  generally,  in 
a  new  and  uncommon  light     Such  is  the  following  picture  of  the 
situation  of  Rome,  and  of  the  emperor  Galba,  when  Otho  was 
advancing  against  him:  'Agebatur  hue  illuc  Galba,  vario  turbse 
fluctuantis  impulsu,  completis  undique  basilicis  et  tempi  is,  lugubri 
prospectus    Neque  populi  aut  plebis  uUa  vox;  sed  attoniti  vultus, 
et  converse  ad  omnia  aures.    Non  tumultus,  non  quies;  sed  quale 
magni  mettis,  et  nugnae  irae,  silentium  est't    No  image,  in  any  po- 
et, is  more  strong  and  expressive  than  this  last  stroke  of  the  descrip- 
tion :  ^Non  tumultus,  non  quies,  sed  quale,'  &c    This  is  a  concep- 
tion of  the  sublime  kind,  and  discovers  high  genius.  IndecdjHlirough- 
out  all  his  work,  Tacitus  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.    As  he  is 
profound  in  reflection,  so  he  is  striking  in  description,  and  pathetic 
in  sentiment.     The  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  historian,  all 
meet  in  him.    Though  the  period  of  which  he  writes  may  be  reck 
oned  unfortunate  for  an  historian,  he  has  made  it  afford  us  many  in- 
teresting exhibitions  of  human  nature.     The  relations  which  he 
gives  of  the  deaths  of  several  eminent  personages,  are  as  affecting 
as  the  deepest  tragedies.     He  paints  with  a  glowing  pencil ;  and 
possesses,  beyond  all  writers,  the  talent  of  painting,  not  to  the  ima- 
gination merely,  but  to  the  heart     With  many  of  the  most  distin- 

Ihe  enemy,  and  for  putting  then  to  d^ath,  that  every  one  forgot  bit  own  condition, 
and  turned  his  eyes  aside  from  this  infamous  disgrace,  suiiered  by  the  consiiUr  dig- 
nity, as  from  a  spectacle  which  was  too  d«^estable  to  be  beheld.  The  consuls,  almost 
half  naked,  were  first  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke,*&c. 

*  The   description  which  Casar  gives  of  the  consternation   occasioned    in   his 
camp,  by  the  accounts  which  were  spread  among  his  troops,  of  the  ferocity,  the 
iise,  and  the  courage  of  the  Germans,  affords  an  instance  of  historical  painting, 
executed  in  a  simple  manner  {  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibiting  a  natural  and 
lively  scene.    '  Dum  paucos  diJes  ad  Vesootionem  moratur,  ex  percunctalione  nos 
trorum,  ▼ocibos4|ue  Gallorum  ac  mercatonim,  qui  ingenti  magnitudiue  corpon«fa 
Germanos,  incredibili  virtute,   atqoe  exercitatione    in    armis    esse  predical»ai<t , 
MBpe  nuraero  iom  cam  iis  congressos,  ne  vultum  quidem  atqne  aciem  oculorum 
ferre  potuisse ;   tantus  subito   terror  omnem  exercitum  occupavit,  at  non  medio* 
enter  omnium  mentes  animosque   perturbaret.    Hie  primum  oitus  est  a  trilraoif 
milittun,  ac  prsfectis,  rellquisqne  qui  ex  urbe,  amicitisB  causa,  Cesarem    lecttti, 
tuum  periculum  miserabantur,  quod  non  magnum  in  re  militari  usura  faabebaat* 
foorum  alius,  alii  causi  illat4  quam  sibi  ad  proficiscendum  necessariam  ease  dice 
ret,  petebat  ut  ejus  voluntate  discedere  lic^ret    NonnnUi  pudore  adducti,  «C  timo 
ris  suspicionem  vitarent,  remanebanL    Hi  neque  vultum  fingere,  neque  interdum 
lacfymas  tenere  poterant,    Abdlti  in  tabemaculis,  aut   iuum  faluni   querebantui, 
aut  cum  familianbus  suis,  commune  periculum  miseraba&tur.    Vnlgo,  totis  caslris  tea 
Icnienta  obsignabantur.'  Ds  Bell  Mill.  h.  I. 

t  <  Galba  was  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  tide  of  the  multitude,  shoving  Kim  from 
niace  to  place.  The  temples  and  public  buildings  were  filled  with  crowds,  of  a  db- 
mal  appearance.  No  clamours  were  heard,  either  ftt>m  the  dtixens,  or  frem  the  rab- 
ble. Their  countenances  were  filled  with  consternation:  their  cars  were  employed  •• 
Ustenhtg  with  anxiety.  It  was  not  a  tumult ;  it  was  not  quictlictt :  it  waa  Am  siioDuc*  ol 
MTar,  awl  of  wrath/ 
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guished  beauties,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  perfect  model  for 
history,  and  such  as  have  formed  themselves  upon  him,  have  seldom 
been  successful.  He  is  to  be  admired,  rather  than  imitated,  in 
his  reflections  he  is  too  refined ;  in  his  style,  too  concise,  sometimes 
quaint  and  aflected,  often  abrupt  and  obscure.  History  seems  to  re- 
quire a  mote  natural,  flowing,  and  popular  manner. 

The  ancients  employed  one  embellishment  of  history  which  the 
.moSerns  have  laid  aside;  I  mean  orations^  which.on  weighty  occa- 
sions, they  put  into  the  mouths  of  some  of  their  chief  personages. 
By  means  of  these,  they  diversified  their  history;  they  conveyed 
both  moral  and  political  instruction;  and,  by  the  opposite  ailments 
which  were  employed,  they  gave  us  a  view  of  the  sentiments  of  dif- 
ferent parties.  Thucydides  was  the  first  who  introduced  this  me- 
thod. The  orati^s  with  which  his  history  abounds,  and  those 
of  some  othej*  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able remains  which  we  have  of  ancient  eloquence.  How  beautiful 
soever  they  are,  it  may  be  much  questioned,  I  think,  whether  they 
find  a  proper  place  in  history.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  they 
are  unsuitable  to  it ;  for  they  form  a  mixture  which  is  unnatural  in 
history,  of  fiction  with  truth.  We  know  that  these  orations  are  en 
tirely  of  the  author's  own  composition,  and  that  he  has  introduced 
some  celebrated  person  haranguing  in  a  public  place,  purely  that  ht 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  own  eloquence,  ordeliver- 
iiig  his  own  sentiments,  under  the  name  of  that  person.  This  is  a 
sort  of  poetical  liberty  which  does  not  suit  the  gravity  of  history, 
throughout  which  an  air  of  the  strictest  truth  should  always  reign. 
Orations  may  be  an  embellishment  to  history;  such  might  also  po- 
etical compositions  be,  introduced  under  the  name  of  some  of  the 
personages  mentioned  in  the  narration,  who  were  known  to  have 
possessed  poetical  talents.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  finds 
a  proper  place  in^histbry."  Instead  of  inserting  formal  orations,  tfie 
method  adopted  by  later  writers  sesms  better  and  more  natural 
that  of  the  historian,  on  some  great  occasion,  delivering,  in  his  own 
person,  the  sentiments  and  reasonings  of  the  opposite  parties,  or  the 
8ubstan<!>e  of  what  was  understood  to  be  spoken  in  some  public  as^ 
sembly ;  which  he  may  do  without  the  liberty  of  fiction. 

The  drawing  of  characters  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  difficult  ornaments  of  historical  com|K>si- 
tion.  For  characters  are  generally  considered,  as  professed  exhibi- 
tions of  fine  writing;  and  an  historian,  who  seeks  to  shine  in  them,  is 
frequently  in  danger  of  carrying  refinement  to  excess,  from  a  desire 
of  appearing  very  profound  and  penetrating.  *  He  brings  together  so 
many  contrasts,  and  subtile  oppositions  of  qualities,  that  we  are 
rather  dazzled  with  sparkling  expressions,  than  entertained  with  any 
clear  conception  of  a  human  character.  A  writer  who  would  cha- 
racterize in  an  instructive  and  masterly  manner,  should  be  simple  in 
his  style,  and  should  avoid  all  quaintness  and  aflectation:  at  the 
same  time,  not  contenting  himself  with  giving  us  general  otitlines 
only,  but  descend'nsc  into  those  peculiarities  which  mark  a  charac- 
ter! in  its  most  strong  aud  distinctive  features.   The  Greek  hintariaaf 
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sometimes  give  eulogiumsi  but  rarely  draw  full  and  professea  ciia;* 
racters.  The  two  ancient  authors  who  have  laboured  this  part  oi 
historical  composition  most,  are  Sallust  and  Tacitus. 

As  history  is  a  species  of  writing  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind,  sound  morality  should  always  reign  in  it  Both  in  describ* 
ing  characters,  and  in  relating  transactions,  the  author  should  al- 
ways show  himself  to  be  on  the  side  of  virtue.  To  deliver  morjil 
instruction  in  a  formal  manner,  falls  not  within  his  province ;  but 
both  as  a  good  man,  and  as  a  good  writer,  we  expect  that  he  should 
discover  sentiments  of  respect  for  virtue,  and  an  indignation  at  fla- 
grant vice.  To  appear  neutral  and  indifferent  with  respect  to  good 
and  bad  characters,  and  to  trffect  a  crafty  and  political,  rather  than  a 
moral  turn  of  thought,  will,  besides  other  bad  effects,  derogate  great* 
ly  from  the  weight  of  historical  composition,  and  will  render  the 
strain  of  it  much  more  cold  and  uninteresting.  We  are  always  most 
interested  in  the  transactions  which  are  going  on,  when  our  sympa- 
thy is  awakened  by  the  story,  and  when  we  become  engaged  in  the 
fate  of  the  actors.  But  this  effect  can  never  be  produced  by  a  wri- 
ter, who  is  deficient  in  sensibility  and  moral  feeling. 

As  the  observations  which  I  have  hitherto  made,  have  mostly  re- 
spected the  ancient  historians,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  I 
should  also  take  some  notice  of  the  moderns  who  have  excelled  in 
this  kind  of  writing. 

The  country  in  Europe,  where  the  historical  genius  has,  in  later 
ages,  shone  forth  with  most  lustre,  beyond  doubt,  is  Italy.  The  na- 
tional character  of  the  Italians  seems  favourable  to  it.  They  were 
always  distinguished  as  an  acute,  penetrating,  reflecting  people,  re- 
markable for  political  sagacity  and  wisdom,  and  who  early  addicted 
themselves  to  the  arts  of  writinjc.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  res- 
toration of  letters,  Machiavel,  Guicciardin,  Davila,  Bentivoglio,  Fa- 
ther Paul,  became  highly  conspicuous  for  historical  merit.  They 
all  appear  to  .have  conceived  very  just  ideas  of  history;  and  are 
agreeable,  instructive,  and  interesting  writers.  In  their  manner  of 
narration,  they  are  formed  upon  the  ancients;  some  of  them,  as 
Bentivoglio  and  Guicciardin,  have,  in  imitation  of  them,  introduc- 
ed orations  into  their  history.  In  the  profoundness  and  distinctness 
of  their  political  views,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  to  have  sur- 
passed the  ancients.  Critics  have,  at  the  same  time,  observed  some 
imperfections  in  each  of  them.  Machiavel,  in  his  history  of  Flo* 
reuce,  is  not  altogether  so  interesting  as  one  would  expect  an  author 
of  his  abilities  to  be;  either  through  his  own  defect,  or  through 
some  unhappiness  in  his  subject,  which  led  him  into  a  very  minute 
detail  of  the  intrigues  of  one  city.  Guicciardin,  at  all  times  sensible 
and  profound,  is  taxed  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  Tuscan  affairs  as 
to  be  sometimes  tedious ;  a  defect  which  is  also  imputed  occasional- 
ly to  the  judicious  Father  Paul.  Bentivoglio,  in  his  excellent  his- 
tory of  the  wars  of  .Flanders,  is  accused  of  approaching  to  the  florid 
and  pompous  manner ;  and  Davila,  though  one  of  the  most  agree- 
ible  and  entertaining  relaters,  has  manifestly  this  H.efcct  of  spreading 
ft  sort  of  uniformity  overall  his  characters,  by  representing  them  la 
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ffoidcd  too  regularly  by  political  interest  But  although  some 
abjections  may  be  made  to  these  authors,  they  deserve,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  historical  writers. 
The  wars  of  FUnders,  written  in  Latin  by  Famianus  Strada,  is  a 
book  of  some  note ;  but  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  reputation  as  the 
works  of  the  other  historians  I  have  named.  Strada  is  too  violently 
partial  to  the  Spanish  c  mse ;  and  too  open  a  panegyrist  of  the  Prince 
of  Parma.  He  is  florid,  diffuse,  and  an  affected  imitator  of  the  man- 
ner and  style  of  Livy. 

Among  the  French,  as  there  has  been  much  good  writing  in 
many  kinds,  so  also  in  the  historical.  That  ingenious  nation  who 
have  done  so  much  honour  to  modern  literature,  possess,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  talent  of  narration.  Many  of  their  later  his- 
torical writers  are  spirited,  lively,  and  agreeable;  and  some  of  them 
not  deficient  in  profoundness  and  penetration.  They  have  not, 
nowevcr,  produced  any  such  capital  historians  as  the  Italians,  whom 
I  mentioned  above. 

Our  island,  till  within  these  few  years,  was  not  eminent  for 
its  historical  productions.  Early,  indeed,  Scotland  made  some 
figure  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  He  is  ain  elegant 
writer,  classical  in  his  Latinity,  and  agreeable  both  in  narration 
and  description.  But  one  cannot  but  suspect  him  to  be  more  at- 
tentive to  elegance  than  to  accuracy.  Accustomed  to  form  his  poli- 
tical notions  wholly  upon  the  plans  of  ancient  governments,  the 
feudal  system  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  his  thoughts;  and 
as  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Scottish  constitution,  his  political  views 
are, of  course,  inaccurate  and  imperfect  When  he  comes  to  the 
transactions  of  his  own  times,  there  is  such  a  change  in  his  manner 
of  writing,  and  such  an  asperity  in  his  style,  that,  on  what  side 
soever  the  truth  lies  with  B|£ard  to  those  dubious  and  long  controvert- 
ed facts  which  make  th^ubject  of  that  part  of  his  work,  it  is  im- 
possible to  clear  him  from  being  deeply  tinctured  with  the  spirit 
of  party. 

Among  the  older  English  historians,  the  most  considerable  is 
Lord  Clarendon.  Though  he  writes  as  the  professed  apologist  of 
•ne  side,  yet  there  appears  more  impartiality  in  his  relation  of  facts^ 
than  might  at  first  be  expected.  A  great  spirit  of  virtue  and  probit} 
runs  through  his  work.  He  maintains  all  the  dignity  of  an  historian. 
His  sentences,  indeed,  are  often  too  long,  and  his  general  manner 
is  prolix ;  but  his  style,  on  the  whole,  is  manly ;  and  his  merit,  as 
an  historian,  is  much  beyond  mediocrity.  Bishop  Burnet  is  lively 
and  perspicuous;  but  he  has  hardly  any  other  historical  merit. 
His  style  is  too  careless  and  familiar  for  history;  his  characters  are, 
indeed,  marked  with  a  bold  and  strong  hand;  but  they  are  generally 
light  and  satirical ;  and  he  abounds  so  much  in  little  stories  concern- 
ing himself,  that  he  resembles  more  a  writer  of  memoirs  than  of 
history.  During  a  long  period,  English  historical  authors  seemed 
to  aim  at  nothing  higher  than  an  exact  relation  of  facts ;  till  oi  late  the 
<listiuguished  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon,  have  raisei 
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the  British  character,  in  this  species  of  writing,  tc  high  reputatioB 
and  dignity. 

1  observed,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that  annals,  memoirs,  and 
iives,  are  the  inferior  kinds  of  histort'Mil  composition.  It  will  be 
proper,  before  dismissing  this  subject,  to  make  a  few  observations 
upon  them.  Annals  are  commonly  understood  to  signify  a  col- 
lection of  facts,  digested  according  to  chiH>nological  order;  rather 
serving  for  the  materials  of  history,  than  aspiring  to  the  name  of 
history  themselves.  All  that  is  required,  therefore,  in. a  writer  of 
such  annals,  is  to  be  faithful,  distinct,  and  complete. 

Memoirs  denote  a  sort  of  composition,  in  which  an  author  does 
not  pretend  to  give  full  information  of  all  the  facts  respecting  the 
period  of  which  he  writes,  but  only  to  relate  what  he  himself  had 
access  to  know,  or  what  he  was  concerned  in,  or  what  illustratee 
the  conduct  of  some  person,  or  the  circumstances  of  some  trans 
action,  which  he  chooses  for  his  subject  From  a  writer  of  me 
moirs,  therefore,  is  not  expected  the  same  profound  research, 
or  enlarged  information,  as  from  a  writer  of  history.  He  is  noi 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  unvarying  dignity  and  gravity.  He  may 
talk  freely  of  himself;  be  may  descend  into  the  most  familiar  anec- 
dotes. What  is  chiefly  required  ef  him  is,  that  he  be  sprightly 
and  interesting;  and  especially,  that  he  inform  us  of  things  that 
are  useful  and  curious;  that  he  convey  to  us  some  sort  of  know* 
ledge  worth  the  acquiring.  This  is  a  species  of  writing  very  be* 
witching  to  such  as  love  to  write  concerning  themselves,  and  con- 
ceive every  transaction,  in  which  they  had  a  share,  to  be  of  singu- 
lar importance.  There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  nation  so 
sprightly  as  the  French,  should,  for  two  centuries  past,  have  been 
pouring  forth  a  whole  flood  of  memoirs ;  the  greatest  part  of  which 
are  little  more  than  agreeable  trifles.     ^ 

Some,  however,  must  be  excepted  frOTi  this  general  character : 
two  in  particular;  the  memoirs  ^ the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  those 
of  the  Duke  of  Sully.  From  Retz's  Memoirs,  besides  the  pleasure 
of  agreeable  and  lively  narration,  we  may  derive  also  instruc- 
tion, and  much  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Though  his  pol^ 
tics  be  often  too  fine  spun,  yet  the  memoirs  of  a  professed  fac- 
tious leader,  such  as  the  Cardinal  was,  wherein  he  draws  both  hb 
own  character,  and  that  of  several  great  personages  of  his  time,  so 
fully,  cannot  be  read  by  any  person  of  good  sense  without  benefit. 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Dake  of  Sully,  in  the  state  in  which  they  aie 
now  given  to  the  public,  have  great  merit,  and  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  with  particular  praise.  No  memoirs  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  usefulness  and  the  dignity  of  full  legitimate  history. 
They  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  of  giving  us  a  beautiful  dts 
play  of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  which  history  pre 
sents ;  Sully  himself,  one  of  tlje  ablest  and  most  incorrupt  m1ni?(terS| 
and  Henry  IV  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  amiable  princes  ol 
modern  times.  I  know  few  books  more  full  of  virtue,  and  of  good 
sense,  than  Sully's  Memoirs;  few,  therefore,  more  proper  to  form  both 
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ihc  heads  and  the  hearts  of  such  as  are  designed  for  public  business, 
ami  action^  in  the  world.  » 

Bifjgraphy,  or  the  writing  of  lives,  is  a  very  useful  kind  of  com- 
position, less  formal  and  stately  than  history;  hut  to  the  bulk  ot 
readers,  perhaps,  no  less  instructive,  as  itafiurds  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  characters  and  tempers,  the  virtues  and  failingi 
of  eminent  men  fully  displayed ;  and  admits  them  into  a  more  tho- 
rough and  intimate  acquaintance  with  such  persons,  than  history  ge- 
ocrally  allows;  for  a  wiiter  of  lives  may  descend,  with  propriety, 
to  miiuite  circumstances,  and  familiar  incidents.  It  is  expected  oi 
him,  that  he  is  to  give  the  private,  as  well  as  the  public  life,  of  the 
person  whose  actions  he  records;  nay,  it  is  from  private  life,  from 
familiar,  domestic,  and  seemingly  trivial  occurrences,  that  we  often 
receive  most  ligi<t  into  the  real  character.  In  this  species  of  writing, 
Plutarch  has  no  small  merit;  and  to  him  we  stand  indebted  for  much 
of  tlie  knowledge  that  we  possess,  concerning  several  of  the  most 
eminent  personages  of  antiquity.  His  matter  is,  indeed,  better  than 
his  manner;  as  he  caanot  lay  claim  to  any  peculiar  beauty  or  ele- 
gance. II  is  judgment  too,  and  his  accuracy,  have  sometimes  been  tax- 
ed :  but  whatever  defectyof  this  kind  he  may  be  liable  Ao,  his  Lives 
of  Rminent  Men  will  always  be  considered  as  a  valuable  trcasui*e  of 
instruction.  He  is  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  most  humane  wri- 
tqfa  of  all  antiquity ;  less  dazzled  than  many  of  them  are,  with  the 
exploits  of  valour  and  ambition ;  and  fond  of  displaying  his  great  men 
to  us,  in  the  more  gentle  lights  of  retirement  and  private  life. 

I  cHniiot  conclude  the  subject  of  history,  without  taking  notice  of 
»  very  great  improvement  which  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  in- 
troduced into  historical  composition  ;  I  mean  a  more  particular  at- 
tention than  was  formerly  given  to  laws,  customs,  commerce,  reli* 
gion,  liteniture,  and  every  other  thing  that  tends  to  show  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  nations.  It  is  now  understood  to  be  the  business  of 
an  able  historian  to  exhibit  manners,  as  well  as  facts  and  events ;  and 
assuredly,  whatever  displays  the  state  and  life  of  mankind,  in  diflter- 
ent  periods,  and  illustrates  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  is  more 
useful  and  interesting  tlian  the  detail  of  sieges  and  battles.  The 
person  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  this 
improvement  into  history,  is  the  celebrated  M.  Voltaire,  whose 
^nius  has  shone  with  such  surprising  lustre,  in  so  many  diScrent 
pans  of  literature.  His  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  one  of  the  fii*st  great 
pioductions  in  this  taste;  and  soon  drew  throughout  all  £urope, 
thst  general  attention,  and  received  that  high  approbation,  %vhicb 
§,0  ingenious  and  eloquent  a  production  merited.  His  essay  on  tlia 
g^cnerai  history  of  Europe,  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  is  not  to 
be  considcied  either  as  a  history,  or  the  proper  plan  of  an  histori- 
cal v.'^ork  ;  but  only  as  a  series  of  observations  on  the  chir^f  eventa 
that  have  happened  throughout  several  centuries,  and  on  the  changea 
diat  successively  took  place  in  the  spirit  and  manners  of  diHerenft 
stations.  Though,  in  some  dates  and  facts,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  :n* 
auMSuratt^,  and  is  tinged  willi  tliose  particularities,  which  ut'happily 
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distinguish  Voltaire's  manner  of  thinkii^f  on  religious  subjects,  ret 
:t  contains  so  many  enlarged  and  instructive  views,  as  justly  to  merit 
the  attention  of  all  who  either  read  or  write  the  history  of  those  ages. 


dUESTiosrs* 


TowARPS  the  close  of  the  last  lee- 
tore,  on  what  subject  did  our  author 
enter?  What  is  the  general  idea  of 
history?  Hence,  arise  what?  What 
waa  principally  considered,  in  the  last 
fectore  ?  To  observe  what  does  our  au- 
thor next  proceed  ?  To  do  this,  what 
two  thin^  are  especially  necessary? 
Why  is  the  former  necessary,  and  why 
the  latter  ?  To  form  what,  must  both 
fx>ncur  ?  With  regard  to  political  know- 
ledge, what  is  observea?  In  ancient 
times,  what  was  the  state  of  the  world  ? 
What  influence  did  this  exert  over  the 
knowledge  and  materials  of  the  ancient 
historians  ?  And  what  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served? Hence,  to  what  are  th^y  less 
attentive?  What  remark  fbllows?  TV) 
these  reasons,  what  is  owing?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  from  the  Greek 
historians,  from  Livy,  and  from  Saliust? 
Of  what  does  our  author  not  mean  to 
censure  all  the  ancient  historians? 
Illustrate  this  remark  from  Thucydides, 
Polybius,  and  Tacitus.  But  when  we 
demand  from  the  historian  profoand 
and  instructive  views  of  his  subject, 
what  is  not  meant  ?  What  information 
sliouid  he  give  us ;  and  with  what 
should  he  make  us  acquainted  ?  Where 
should  he  place  us?  But  having  put 
mto  our  hands  the  proper  materisus  for 
judgment,  of  what  snould  he  not  be 
too  prodigal ;  and  why  ?  By  what 
should  history  instruct  us?  On  what 
occasions  may  the  narrative  be  allowed 
10  stand  still  for  a  little  ?  On  such  oc- 
casions, what  may  tlie  historian  do ;  but 
of  what  must  he  be  careful  ?  Wlien  ob- 
servations arc  to  be  made  concerning 
human  nature  in  general,  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  particular  characters, 
what  is  remarked  ?  Wliat  k  the  first 
instance  given  tt  illupti'ate  this  retnark; 
and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
other  thought^  in  the  same  historian, 
has  a  finer  effect ;  and  of  it,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  What  other  instance  of  the 
same  kind  have  we  ?  Into  what  gene- 
ral observation,  was  there  room  for 
fclirnmg  thiB  remark  ?  But  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Tacitus  introduces  it, 
what    is  observed?   What  particular 


talent  has  this  historian  ?  To  eonstder 
what,  do  we  next  proceed  ?  Why  does 
much  depend  on  the  manner  of  narra- 
tion ?  How  may  we  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark  ?  What  is  the 
first  virtue  of  historical  narration  ?  To 
attain  thie^  what  is  requisite ;  and  why  7 
Without  this,  what  can  we  not  expect? 
For  this  end,  oo  UiO  observance  of  what 
will  much  dfrocna ;  and  on  what,  also, 
will  much  d«^pend  ?  What  is  the  hi^i- 
est  test  of  th«N  abilities  of  an  historiaB  7 
What  is  the  it^iCi  requisito  in  historical 
narration  ?  What  must  not  appear  m 
it ;  and  why  ?  What  does  our  author 
not  say  ?  Why  ma^  he  sometimes  do 
this  with  propriety  ?  But  of  what  should 
he  be  carenil ;  and  what  remark  fel- 
lows? If  a  histonaii  possesses  these 
qualities,  and  is  still  a-  dull  writer,  what 
wUl  be  the  consequence  ?  What  moi^t 
he  therefore  study ;  and  of  it,  what  is 
observed  ?  What  two  thing?  especiaDy 
conduce  to  this  ?  What  is  th«*  efleet  o! 
the  former ;  and  of  the  latter  ?  Wbni 
must  an  historian  tljkai  woiiid  invtrcti 
us,  do  ?  What  is  the  next  dioig  to  be 
attended  to  ?  Of  genet  al  facta,  what  m 
observed?  By  means  of  what,  does  a 
narratMHi  become  interesting  and  ailed- 
ing  to  the  reader?  What  is  the  effect 
of  these ;  and  what  is  it  properly  tfrm- 
ed  ?  In  all  these  virtues  of  narratkni. 
who  eminently  excel;  and  hence,  what 
follows?  Of  Herodotus,  wliai  is  hew 
observed?  Though  the  manner  of  Thn- 
cydides  be  more  dry  and  nar^h,  yet,  ot 
what  occasions  does  he  display  a  very 
strong  and  masterly  power  of  descrip- 
tion ?  Of  Xenophon's  CjTopar.l'a,  ami 
his  Anabasis,  what  is  observed  j  but 
what  is  a  much  inferior  work  ?  What  k 
here  remarked  of  Saliust?  AndofLhry, 
what  Is  observed?  What  instance  ii 
given?  Wliataretheptirticulare?  Re- 
peat the  paa3a£re  whicn  tlien  fbibwv^  a* 
it  is  here  introduced.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
story;  vrhaX  is  observed  ? 

What  is  observed  of  Tacitus ;  uid 
how  do  his  descriptkHis  compare  with 
those  of  Livy  ?  What  course  does  be 
pursue?  What  example  b  given;  and 
of  it,  what  is  remarked  7    Throaf^hotit 
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tHijf  hk  worlWyWhat  doesheriicyw? 
How  b  this  remark  illustmted  ?  How 
do8i  he  paint ;  and  what  does  he,  be- 
yond all  writera.  posBees?  With  Aany 
of  the  most  distinguiBhed  beauties, 
however,  what  is  further  observed  ot 
bim  T  What  embellishinent  did  the  an- 
cients employ,  which  the  modems  have 
laid  aside?  By  means  of  these,  what 
did  they  do  ?  Who  was  the  first  who 
mtroduced  this  method  ?  Of  the  orations 
with  which  his  history  abounds,  and  of 
those  of  some  other  Greek  and  Latin 
historians,  what  is  observed?  What, 
however,  may  be  much  ouestioncd? 
Why  does  our  author  think  they  are 
unniitable  to  it?  Of  these  orations, 
what  do  we  know  ?  Of  this  sort  of  po- 
etical liberty,  what  is  observed?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Instead  of  inserting 
fonnal  orations,  what  method  has  been 
aoopted  by  later  writers?  Of  the  draw- 
ing of  cluiracterB^  what  is  observed ; 
and  why  ?  What  does  he  bring  to- 
gether ?  What  are  the  requisites  of  the 
writer  who  would  characterize  in  an 
instructive  and  masterly  manner? 
What  is  here  said  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rians; and  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus? 
Why  sliouM  sound  dbrality  reign  in 
liistory  ?  In  what  should  the  author  al- 
ways show  himeelf  to  be  on  the  side  of 
virtue?  What  fails  not  witliin  his  pro- 
vince ;  but,  what  do  we  expect  from 
him  ?  What  derc^rate  greatly  from  the 
weight  of  historical  compositkin ;  and 
what  additional  efiect  will  thev  have  ? 
W]|en  are  wo  most  interested  in  U}e 
transactions  which  are  going  on  ?  But 
by  whom  cannot  this  eflect  be  pro- 
duced? As  the  observatk>ns  hitherto 
made  have  mostly  respected  the  an- 
cient historians,  what  may  naturally  be 
expected  ?  Where  has  historical  ^ 
nius,  in  later  ages,  shone  forth  with 
most  lustre  ?  From  what  does  it  appear 
that  the  natural  character  of  the  Ital- 
ians favours  it?  Accordingly,  what  fol- 
lowed ;  and  of  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  their  manner  of  narratbn,  upon 
whom  are  they  formed ;  and  of  some  of 
Ifaem,  what  is  r'sraarked  ?  In  what  may 
ihey  be  esteemed  to  have  surpasped 
the  ancients  ?  But  what  have  critics, 
at  the  same  time,  observed  ?  Of  Ma- 
ehiavel,  what  is  remarked  ?  With  what 
HI  €kucciardin  taxed?  What  is  ob- 
served of  Bentivoglk)^  and  of  Duvila? 
Whi#  iKitturk  fbltows?  Of  the  waisof 


Flanden,  by  FamiaiHis  Strada,  and  d 
Strada  himself,  what«  observed  ?  Of 
tlie  French,  and  of  their  later  historical 
writers,  what  is  observed?  What, 
however,  have  they  not  done  ?  What 
is  remarked  of  Great  Britain?  By 
means  of  whrnn  did  Scotland  early 
make  some  figure  ^  and  of  him,  what 
is  observed?  Why  are  his  political 
views  inaccurate  and  imperfect  ?  What 
is  said  of  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
cords the  traneacta)nsof  his  own  times? 
What  is  obcerved  of  Lord  Clarendon  ? 
What  is  the  character  of  Bishop  Bui^ 
net,  as  an  historical  writer?  During  a 
long  period,  at  what  only  did  En^hsh 
authors  seem  to  aim  ?  what  is  said  of 
Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon  ?  What 
was  observed  in  a  preceding  lecture  ? 
What  are  annals  commonly  understood 
to  signify  ?  What,  th««fore,  is  all  that 
is  required  in  a  writer  of  annals?  What 
sort  of  compositk)n  do  memoirs  denote  ? 
What,  thenefore,  is  not  expected  from  a 
writer  of  memoirs?  What  is  chiefly  re- 
quired of  him  ?  Of  this  species  of  wri- 
ting, what  is  observed?  About  what, 
therefore,  is  there  no  wonder?  What 
two  must  be  excepted  from  this  general 
character  ?  Of  the  former,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  What  is  observed  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Duke  of  Sully  ?  What  pe 
culiar  advantage  have  they  ?  Of  Bi- 
ography, or  the  writing  of  lives,  what 
is  observed  ?  To  what  may  a  writer  of 
lives  descend  ?  What  is  expected  ot 
him ;  and  why?  In  this  species  of  wri- 
ting, who  has  no  small  merit,  and  what 
is  observed  of  him  ?  For  what  is  he  re- 
markable? Without  noticing  what, 
cannot  our  author  close  the  subject  of 
history  ?  What  is  now  understood  to 
be  the  business  of  an  able  historian ; 
and  what  remark  follows?  To  whom 
are  we  most  indebted  for  this  improve- 
ment ;  and  what  is  said  of  him  ?  What 
wa9  one  of  the  first  ^reat  works  in  thk 
taste,  and  what  was  itB  effect  ?  What  is 
observed  of  his  essay  on  the  genera] 
history  of  Europe,  smce  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  ? 
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1.  Historical  writing. 
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a.  C  leamess,  oraer,  and  dae  cimnexfoti. 
0.  Gravity  to  be  inaintoinccL 
c  Tho  iiai-raiion  ahould  be  interesting, 
(a.)  The  ancients   eminent  for  tliis 
quality, 
c  Orations  employed  by  the  ancients. 


D.  The  drawing' of  chutuiten. 

B.  Morality,  an  indispensable  req-aisite. 

p.  Disting^uiabed  moaern  historians 

2.  Annals. 

3.  Memoirs. 

4.  Biography. 


LECTURE  XXXTIIe 


PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITING.— DIALOGUE—EPISTOLA- 
RY WRITING.— FICTITIOUS  HISTORY. 

As  history  is  both  a  very  dignified  species  of  composition,  and, 
by  the  regular  form  which  it  assumes,  falls  directly  under  the  lawt 
of  criticism,  I  discoursed  of  it  fully  in  the  two  preceding  lectures. 
The  renvaining  species  of  composition,  in  prose,  aiford  less  room  for 
critical  observation. 

Philosophical  writing,  for  instance,  will  not  lead  us  into  any  long 
discussion.  As  the  professed  object  of  philosophy  b  to  convey  in- 
struction, and  as  they,  who  study  it  are  sup)x>sed  to  do  so  for  instruc- 
tion, not  for  entertainment,  the  style,  the  form,  and  dress  of  sucb 
writings,  are  less  material  objects.  They  are  objects,  however,  that 
must  not  be  wholly  neglected.  He  who  attempts  to  instruct  man- 
kind, without  studying,  at  the  same  time,  to  ei)gage  their  attention, 
and  to  interest  them  in  his  subject  by  his  manner  of  exhibiting  it, 
is  not  likely  to  prove  successful.  The  same  truths  and  reasonings, 
delivered  in  a  dry  and  cold  manner,  or  without  a  proper  measure  of 
elegance  and  beauty,  will  make  very  ditferent  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  men. 

It  is  manifest  that  every  pliilosophical  writer  must  study  the  ut- 
most perspicuity  ,  and,  by.reflectinjon  what  was  formerly  delivered 
on  tlie  subject  of  perspicuity,  witii  i  espeet  both  to  single  words  find 
the  construction  of  sentences,  we  may  be  convinced  that  this  is  a 
study  which  demands  considerable  attention  to  the  rules  of  style  and 
yood  writing.  Beyond  mere  perspicuity,  strict  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision are  required  in  a  philosophical  writer.  He  must  employ  no 
Mrord  of  uncertain  meaning,  no  loose  nor  indeterminate  expressions ; 
and  should  avoifl  using  words  which  are  seeniingly  synonymous, 
without  carefull)  attending  to  the  variatioriS  which  they  make  upon 
the  idea. 

»  To  be  clear,  then,  and  precise,  is  one  requisite  which  we  have  a 
title  to  demand  from  every  philosophical  writer,  lie  may  possess 
this  quality,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  dry  writer.  He  should, 
therefore,  study  some  degree  of  embellishment,  in  order  to  remle? 
his  composition  pleasing  and  graceful.  One  o(  the  most  agreeable, 
and  Mie  of  the  most  useful  cmbeliishments,  which  a  philosopher  can 
employ,  consists  in  illustrations  taken  from  histoiical  facts,  and  tiic 
characters  of  men.  All  moral  and  |)ulitical  subjects  naturally  afford 
sco()e  ibr  these ;  and  wherever  there  is  room  for  employing  theou 
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tlHiy  seldom  fail  of  producing  a  happy  eflect  They  diversify  the 
eom[iosition ;  they  relieve  the  mind  from  the  fatigue  of  mere  reason* 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  more  full  conviction  than  any  reason- 
ings produce :  for  they  take  philosophy  out  of  the  abstract,  and  give 
weight  to  spocuhtion,  by  showing  its  connexion  \irith  real  life,  and 
the  actions  of  mankind. 

Philosophical  writing  admits  besides,  of  a  polished,  a  m  it,  and 
elegant  style.  It  admits  of  meti^phors,  comparisons,  and  ail  tho 
calm  figures  of  *speech,  by  which  an  author  may  convey  his  sens? 
to  the  understanding  with  clearness  and  force,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  entertains  the  imagination*  He  must  take  great  caie,  however, 
that  all  his  ornaments  be  of  the  chastest  kind«  never  partiking  of  the 
florid  or  the  tumid  ;•  which  is  so  unpardonable  in  a  professed  philo- 
sopher, that  it  is  much  better  for  him  to  err  on  the  side  of  naked 
simplicity,  than  on  that  of  too  much  ornament.  Some  of  the  ancients, 
as  Plato  and  Cicero,  have  left  us  philosophical  treatises  composed 
with  much  elegance  and  beauty.  Seneca  has  been  long  and  justly 
censured  for  the  affectation  that  appears  in  his  style.  He  is  too  fond 
of  a  certain  brilliant  and  sparkling  manner;  of  antithesis  and  quaint 
sentences.  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  sam^  time,  that  he  often  ex* 
presses  himself  with  much  liveliness  and  force ;  though  his  style, 
upon  the  whole,  is  far  from  deserving  imitation.  In  English,  Mr. 
Locke's  celebrated  Treatise  on  Human  Understanding,  may  be 
pointed  out  as  a  model,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  greatest  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  philosophical  style,  with  very  little  approach  to 
ornament ;  Lord  Shaftesbury's  writings,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit 
philosophy  dressed  up  with  all  the  ornament  which  it  can  admit; 
perhaps  with  more  than  is  perfectly  suited  tait 

Philosophical  composition  sometimes  assun>es  a  form  under  which 
it  mingles  more  with  works  of  taste,  when  carried  on  in  the  way  ol 
dialogue  and  conversation.  Under  this  form  the  ancients  have  given 
us  some  of  their  chief  philosophical  works;  and  several  of  the  mo- 
derns have  endeavoured  to  imitate  them^  Dialogue  writing  may 
be  executed  in  two  ways,  either  as  direct  conversation,  wherje  nond 
but  the  8|)eakers  appear,  which  is  the  method  that  Plato  uses ;  or  as 
the  recital  of  a  conversation,  where  the  autiior  himself  appears,  and 
gives  an  account  of  what  passed  in  discours,^  which  is  the  method 
that  Cicero  generally  follows.  But  though  those  different  metliods 
make  some  variation  in  the  form,  yet  the  nature  of  the  composition 
is  at  bottom  the  same  in  both,  i  nd  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

A  dialogue,  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  on  some  philosophicali 
moral,  or  critical  subject,  when  it  is  well  conducted,  stands  in  a  high 
rank  among  the  works  of  taste ;  but  is  much  more  difficult  in  the 
execution  ttmn  is  commonly  imagined :  for  it  requires  more  than 
merely  the  introduction  of  different  persons  speaking  in  succession. 
It  ought  *J»  be  a  natural  and  spirited  representation  of  real  conversa- 
tion ;  exhibiting  the  character  and  manners  of  the  several  speakers, 
and  suiting  to  the  character  of  each,  that  peculiarity  of  thought  and 
expres?(ion  which  distinguishes  him  from  another.  A  dialogue,  thus 
'•/vvlucted,  gives  tlie  reader  a  very  agreeable  entertainment;  a&  bj 
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means  of  the  debate  going  on  among  the  personages,  he  reeeiv«^  h 
fair  and  full  view  of  both  sides  of  the  argument,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  amused  with  polite  conversation,  and  with  a  display  of  con- 
slstent  and  well  supported  characters.  An  author,  therefore,  who 
has  genius  for  executing  such  a  composition  after  this  maimer,  has 
it  in  his  power  both  to  instruct  and  to  please. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  modem  dialogue  writers  have  no  idea  ol 
any  composition  of  this  sort;  and  bating  tiie  outward  forms  of  con- 
versation, and  that  one  speaks  and  another  answers,  it  ts  quite  tlie 
same  as  if  the  author  spoke  in  person  throughout  the  whole.  He 
sets  up  a  Philotheus,  perhaps,  and  a  Philatheos,  or  an  A  and  a  B  ; 
who,  after  mutual  compliments,  and  after  admiring  the  fineness  ot 
the  morning  or  evening,  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospects  around 
them,  enter  into  conference  concerning  some  grave  matter;  and  all 
that  we  know  farther  of  them  is,  that  the  one  personates  the  author, 
a  man  of  learning,  no  doubt,  and  of  good  prmciples ;  and  the  other 
is  a  man  of  straw,  set  up  to  propose  some  trivial  objections,  over 
which  the  first  gains  a  most  entire  triumph,  and  leaves  his  skepti- 
cal antagonist^at  the  end,much  humbled,  and  ec^^nerally,  convinced 
of  his  error.  This  is  a  very  frigid  and  insipid  manner  of  writing; 
the  more  so,  as  it  is  an  attempt  toward  something,  which  we  see  the 
author  cannot  support.  It  is  the  form,  without  the  spirit,  of  con- 
versation. The  dialogue  serves  no  purpose,  but  to  make  awkward  in- 
terruptions ;  and  we  should  with  moK  patience  hear  the  autlior  cod^ 
tinning  always  to  reason  himself,  and  remove  the  objeetions  that  are 
made  to  his  principles,  than  be  troubled  with  the  unmeaning  appear- 
ance of  two  persons,  whom  we  see  to  be  in  reality  no  more  than  one. 

Among  the  ancients,  Plato  is  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his  dia- 
logues. The  scenery,  and  the  circumstances  of  many  of  them,  are 
beautifully  painted.  The  characters  of  the  sophists,  with  whom 
Socrates  disputed,  are  well  drawn :  a  variety  of  personages  are  ex- 
hibited to  us ;  we  are  introduced  into  a  real  conversation,  often  sup- 
ported with  much  life  and  spirit,  after  the  Socratic  manner.  Pot 
richness  and  beauty  of  imagination,  no  philosophic  writer,  ancient 
or  modern,  is  comparable  to  Plato. '  The  only  fault  of  his  imagica- 
tion  is,  such  an  excess  of  fertility  as  allows  it  sometimes  to  obscure 
his  judgment.  It  frequently  carries  him  into  allegory,  fiction,  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  airy  regions  of  mystical  theology.  The  philoso 
pher  is,  at  times,  lost  in  the  poet.  But  whetlier  we  be  edifir.d  w  itb 
the  matter  or  not,  (and  much  edification  he  often  affords,)  we  are 
always  entertained  with  the  manner;  and  left  with  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  sublimity  of  the  author's  genius. 

Cicero's  dialogues,  or  those  recitals  of  conversation,  which  he  hat 
introduced  into  several  of  his  philosophical  and  critical  works,  are 
not  so  spirited,  nor  so  characteristical,  as  those  of  Plato.  Yet  some, 
AS  that  De  Oratore  especially,  are  agreeable  and  well  snp|>orted. 
They  «how  us  conversation  carried  on  among  some  of  thi;  principal 
persons  of  ancient  Rome,  with  freedom,  good  breeding,  atul  di^ni 
ly.  T)>e  author  of  the  elegant  dialogue-  De  Causis  Corrupt m  Hh- 
ifiitntim^  which  is  annexed  sometimes  to  the  works  of  Quintiliau 
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rad  s'^mettmos  to  those  of  Tacitus,  has  happily  imitated,  perhaps  has 
cxct^llcci  'f'icero,  in  this  maaner  of  writing. 

Lucian  is  h  dialogue  writer  of  much  eminence :  though  his  suh- 
%e.oXs  are  si^Jom  such  as  can  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  philo* 
«iciphicai  anthers.  He  has  given  the  model  of  the  light  and  hu- 
cnoiH-o^js  dialogue,  and  has  carried  it  to  great  perfection.  A  charae- 
Cer  ot  levity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  wit  and  penetration,  distin- 
guishes all  hts  writings.  His  great  ohject  was,  to  expose  the  follies 
•f  superstition^  and  the  pedantry  of  philosophy,  which  prevailed 
in  his  age ;  and  he  could  not  have  taken  any  more  successful  me- 
thod for  this  end,  than  what  he  has  employed  in  his  dialogues,  espe- 
ei?lly  in  ^ose  of  the  gods  and  of  the  dead,  which  are  full  of  pleasant- 
ry and  satire.  In  this  invention  of  dialogues  of  the  dead,  he  has 
been  followed  by  several  modern  authors.  Fontenelle,  in  particu- 
lar, has  given  us  dialogues  of  this  sort,  which  are' sprightly  and 
agieeable;  but  as  for  characters,  whoever  his  personages  be,  they  all 
become  Frenchmen  in  his  hands.  Indeed,  few  things  in  composi* 
tion  arc  more  difficult,  than  in  the  course  of  a  moral  dialogue  to 
exhibit  characters  properly  distinguished ;  as  calm  conversation 
furnishes  none  of  those  assistances  for  bringing  characters  into  light, 
which  the  active  scenes  and  interesting  situations  of  the  drama  af- 
ford. Hence  few  authors  are  eminent  for  characteristics!  dialogue 
on  grave  subjects.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, i&a  writer  of  the  last  age,  Dr.  Henry  More,  in  his  Divine 
Dialogues,  relating  to  the  foundations  of  natural  religion.  Though 
his  style  be  now  in  some  measure  obsolete,  and  his  speakers  be  mark- 
ed with  the  academic  stiffness  of  those  times,  yet  the  dialogue  is  ani- 
mated by  a  variety  of  character,  and  a  sprightliness  of  conversation, 
beyond  what  are  commonly  met  with  in  writings  of  this  kind. 
Bishop  Berkeley's  Dialogues  concerning  the  existence  of  matter,  do 
not  attempt  any  display  of  characters ;  but  furnish  an  instance  of  a 
very  abstract  subject,  rendered  clear  and  intelligible  by  means  of 
conversation  properly  managed. 

I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observations  on  epistolary  writing, 
which  possesses  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  the  serious  and 
amusing  species  of  composition.  Epistolary  writing  appears,  at  first 
view,  to  stretch  into  a  very  wide  field.  For  there  is  no  subject 
whatever,  an  which  one  may  not  convey  his  thoughts  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  form  of  a  letter.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  instance.  Mi 
Harrts^and  several  other  writers,  have  chosen  to  give  this  form  to 
philosophical  treatises.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  class  such  trea- 
tises under  the  head  of  epistolary  composition.  Though  they  bear, 
tn  the  title  page,  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  after  the  first  address,  the  friend 
disappears,  and  we  see  that  it  is.  in  truth,  the  public  with  whom 
ihe  ajthor  corresponds.  Seneca's  Epistles  are  of  this  sort.  There 
is  no  probability  that  they  ever  passed  in  correspondence,  as  real 
liUlers.  They  are  no  other  than  miscellaneous  dissertations  on  m*^ 
rat  subjects ;  which  the  author,  for  his  convenience,  chose  to  put 
»rto  the  epistolary  form.  Lven  where  one  writes  a  real  letter  or 
^me  formal  topic,  as  of  moral  or  religious  consolation,  to  a  persoo 
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under  distress,  such  as  Sir  William  Temple  has  written  to  the  eoun- 
tess  of  Essex  on  the  death  of  her  daughter,  he  is  at  liberty ,  on  suc^ 
occasions,  to  write  wholly  as  a  divine  or  as  a  philosopher,  and  to 
assume  the  style  and  manner  of  one,  without  reprehension.  We 
consider  the  author  not  as  writing  a  letter,  but  as  composinf^  a  dis- 
course, suited  particularly  to  the  circumstances  of  some  one  person. 

Epistolary  writing  becomes  a  distinct  species  of  composition,  suiv 
ject  to  the  cognizance  of  criticism,  only,  or  chiefly,  when  it  is  of  the 
easy  and  familiar  kind ;  when  it  is  conversation  carried  on  upc^ 
paper,  between  two  friends  at  a  distance.  Such  an  intercourse, 
when  well  conducted,  may  be  rendered  very  agreeable  to  readers 
of  taste.  If  the  subject  of  the  letters  be  important,  they  will  be  the 
more  valuable.  Even  though  there  should  be  nothing  very  consi* 
derable  ip  the  subject ;  yet,  if  the  spirit  and  turn  of  the  correspond- 
dence  be  agreeable ;  if  they  be  written  in  a  sprightly  manner,  and 
with  native  grace  and  ease,  they  may  still  be  entertaining;  more 
especially  if  there  be  any  thing  to  interest  us,  in  the  chamcters  of 
those  who  write  them.  Hence  the  curiosity  which  the  public  has 
always  discovered  concerning  the  letters  of  eminent  persons.  We 
expect  in  them  to  discover  somewhat  of  their  real  character.  It  is 
childish  indeed  to  expect,  that  in  letters  we  are  to  find  the  wh<d» 
heart  of  the  author  unveiled.  Concealment  and  disguise  take  place, 
more  or  less,  in  all  human  intercourse.  But  still,  as  letters  fnun  one 
friend  to  another  make  the  nearest  approach  to  conversation,  ^we  may 
expect  to  see  more  of  a  character  displayed  in  these  than  in  other 
prod uctions,  wh.ch  are  studied  for  public  view.  We  please  ourselves 
with  behotdingthe  writer  in  a  situation  which  allows  l.im  to  be  at  his 
ease,  and  to  give  vent  occasionally  to  the  overflowings  of  his  heart. 

Much,  therefore,  of  the  merit,  and  the  agreeableness  of  epistolary 
writing,  will  depend  on  its  introducing  us  into  some  acquaintance 
with  the  writer.  There,  if  any  where,  we  look  for  the  man,  not 
for  the  author.  Its  first  and  fundamental  requisite  is,  to  be  natural 
and  simple ;  for  a  stiff  and  laboured  manner  is  as  bad  in  a  letter,  as 
it  is  in  conversation.  This  does  not  banish  sprightljness  and  wit 
These  are  grac:eful  in  letters,  just  as  they  are  in  conversation ;  when 
they  flow  easily,  and  without  being  studied ;  when  employed  so  as 
to  si^ason,  not  to  cloy.  One  who,  either  in  conversation  or  in  let* 
ters,  affects  to  shine  and  to  sparkle  always,  will  not  please  long. 
The  st^le  of  letters  should  not  be  too  highly  polished  ;  it  ought 
to  be  neat  and  correct,  but  no  more.  All  nicety  about  wcida,  be- 
trays study ;  and  hence  musical  periods,  and  appearances  of  nunn 
bcr  and  harmony  in  arrangement,  should  be  carefully  avoided  in 
letters.  The  best  letters  are  commonly  such  as  the  authors  have  writ* 
ton  with  most  facility.  What  the  heart  or  the  imagination  dictates, 
always  flows  readily  ;  but  where  there  is  no  subject  to  warm  or  in- 
(erest  these,  constraint  appears ;  and  hence,  those  letters  of  mere 
Qompliment,  congratulation,  or  afiected  condolence,  which  have  cost 
iJie  authors  most  labour  in  composing,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
they  perhaps  consider  as  their  masterpieces,  never  fail  of  being  the 
most  di;<igreeable  and  insipid  to  the  readers. 
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It  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  ease  and 
simplicity  which  I  have  recommended  in  epistolary  corresporuience, 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  importing  entire  carelessness.  In  writ- 
ing to  the  moat  intimate  friend,  a  certain  degree  of  attention^  both 
to  the  subject  and  the  style,  is  requisite  and  becoftiin^.  It  is  no 
more  than  what  we  owe  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  friend  with 
whom  we  correspond.  A  slovenly  and  negK'gent  manner  of  writ- 
ng,  is  a  disobliging  mark  of  want  of  respect.  The  liberty,  besides, 
of  writing  letters  with  too  careless  a  hand,  is  apt  to  betray  persons  in- 
to imprudence  in  what  they  write.  The  first  requisite,  both  in  con- 
versation and  in  correspondence,  is  to  attend  to  all  the  proper  deco- 
rums which  our  own  character  and  that  of  others  demand.  An 
imprudent  expression  in  conversation  may  be  forgotten  and  pass 
away ;  but  when  we  take  the  pen  into  our  hand,  we. must  reniem* 
ber,  that  ^  Litera  scripta  manet' 

Pliny's  Letters  are  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections  which 
the  ancients  have  given  us,  in  the  epistolary  way.  They  are  elegant 
and  polite ;  and  exhibit  a  very  pleasing  and  amiable  view  of  th< 
author.  But,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  they  smell  too  mucll 
of  the  lamp.  They  are  too  elegant  and  fine ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
avoid  thinking,  that  the  author  is  casting  an  eye  towards  the  pOb- 
lie,  when  he  is  appearing  to  write  only  for  his  friends.  Nothing 
indeed  is  mure  difficult  than  for  an  author  who  publishes  his  own 
letters,  to  divest  himself  altogether  of  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world  in  what  he  says;  by  which  means  he  becomes  much  less 
agreeable  tlian  a  man  of  parts  would  be,  if,  without  any  constraint  ol 
tins  sort,  he  were  writing  to  his  intimate  friend. 

Cicero's  Epistles,  though  not  so  showy  as  those  of  Pliny,  are,  on 
several  accounts,  a  far  more  valuable  collection ;  indeed,  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  letters  extant  in  any  language.  They  are 
letters  of  real  business,  written  to  the  ^eatest  men  of  the  age,  com- 
posed with  purity  and  elegance,  but  without  the  least  affectation  ; 
and,  what  adds  greatly  to  their  merit,  written  without  any  inten- 
tion of  being  published  to  the  world.  For  it  appears,  that  Cicero 
never  kept  copies  of  his  own  letters;  and  we  are  wholly  indebted 
to  the  care  of  his  freedman  Tyro,  for  the  large  collection  that  was" 
made,  after  his  death,  of  those  which  are  now  extant,  amounting  to 
near  a  thousand.*  They  contain  the  most  authentic  materials  of  the 
history  of  that  age :  and  are  the  last  monuments  which  remain  ol 
Rome  in  its  free  state ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  written  dur- 
ing that  important  crisis,  when  the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  ruin ; 
the  most  interesting  situation,  perhaps,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind.  To  his  intimate  friends,  especially  to  Atticus, 
Cicero  lays  open  himself  and  his  heart,  with  entire  freedom.  In  the 
course  of  his  correspondence  with  others,  we  are  introduced  into 
acquaintance  with  several  of  the  principal  personages  of  Rome ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  most  of  Cicero's  correspondents,  as  well  as  him- 

*  Sec  his  letter  to  Attictu,  which  was  written  a  year  or  two  before  hiB  death,  in 
^hick  he  tflU  him,  in  answer  to  some  mqniries  concerninff  hit  epistles,  that  he  had  bii 
x^ntion  of  tJirm,  and  that  Tyro  bad  only  about  wventy  of  Uieoi.      Ad.  Aft  xtL  5. 
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•eUy  are  elegant  and  polite  writers :  which  serves  to  beif^htcn  otir 
idea  of  the  taste  and  manners  of  that  age. 

The  most  distingubhed  colleetion  of  letters  in  the  English  hi\- 
guage,  is  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  Dean  Swift,  and  their  friends ;  part  I  v 
published  in  Mr.  Pope's  works,  and  partly  in  those  of  Dean  Swift. 
This  collection  is,  on  the  whole,  an  entertaining  and  a-^eahle  one  : 
and  contains  much  wit  and  refinement  It  is  not,  however,  altogeth- 
er fi*ee  from  the  fault  which  I  imputed  to  Pliny's  Epistles,  of  too 
much  study  and  refinement.  In  the  variety  of  letters  from  different 
persons,  contained  in  that  collection,  we  find  many  that  are  written 
with  ease,  and  a  beautiful  simplicity.  Those  oi  Dr.  Arhuthnot,  in 
particular,  always  deserve  that  praise.  Dean  Swift's  alf  o  are  unaffect> 
od ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  being  so,  they  exhibit  his  character  ful- 
ly, with  all  its  defects ;  though  it  were  to  be  wishe  1,  for  the  honour 
of  his  memory,  that  his  epistolary  correspondence  h^d  not  been 
drained  to  the  dregs,  by  so  many  successive  puhlicittions  ^s  have 
been  given  to  the  world.  Several  of  Lord  Bolinghroke's  an. I  of 
Bishop  Atterbury's  letters,  are  masterly.  The  censure  of  writing 
letters  in  too  artificial  a  manner,  falls  heaviest  on  Mr.  Pope  himself. 
There  is  visibly  more  study,  and  less  of  nature  and  the  heart  in  his 
letters,  than  in  those  of  some  of  his  correspondents.  He  had  form- 
ed himself  on  the  manner  of  Voiture,  and  is  too  fond  of  writimr  like 
a  wit  His  letters  to  ladies  are  full  of  affectation.  Even  in  >^  riting 
to  his  friends,  how  forced  an  introduction  is  the  foliowiri::,  of  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Addison :  *  I  am  more  joyed  at  your  return,  than  I  should 
be  at  that  of  the  sun,  as  much  as  I  wish  for  him  in  this  melaitcholy 
wet  season ;  but  it  is  his  fate  too,  like  yours,  to  be  displeasing  to 
owls  and  obscene  animals,  who  cannot  bear  his  lustre.'  How  stifi 
a  compliment  is  it  which  he  pays  to  Bishop  Attecbury  !  *  Thoug;h 
the  noise  and  daily  bustle  for  the  public  be  now  over,  I  dare  say 
you  are  still  tendering  its  welfare ;  as  the  sun  in  winter,  when  seem- 
ing to  retire  from  the  world,  is  preparing  warmth  and  benedictions 
for  a  better  season.'  This  sentence  might  be  tolerated  in  a  hai-angue; 
but  is  very  unsuitable  to  the  style  of  one  friend  corresponding  with 
another. 

The  gayety  and  vivacity  of  the  French  genius  appear  to  much 
advantage  in  their  letters,  and  have  given  birth  to  several  agreeable 
publications.  In  the  last  age,  Balzac  and  Voiture  were  the  two 
most  celebrated  epistolary  writers.  Balzac's  reputation  indeed  soon 
declined, •n  account  of  his  swelling  periods  and  pompous  style. 
Bor  Voiture  continued  long  a  favourite  author.  His  composition 
is  extremely  sparkling;  he  shows  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  can  trifle 
in  the  most  entertaining  manner.  His  only  fault  is,  that  he  is  too 
open  and  professed  a  wit,  to  be  thoroughly  agreeable  as  a  letter  wri- 
ter. The  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  are  now  eslecnied  the  most 
accomplished  model  of  a  familiar  correspondence.  They  turn  indeed 
very  much  upon  trifles,  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  the  news  of  the 
town ;  and  they  are  overloaded  with  extravagant  compliments  and 
'  xprc;isions  of  fondness,  to  her  favourite  daughter ;  but  withal,  they 
show  such  ])erpp^  al  sprightiiness,  they  contain  such  easy  and  varied 
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narraticny  and  so  many  strokes  of  the  most  lively  and  beautiful  paint 
ingy  perfectly  free  fronr»  *ny  aflfectation,  that  they  are  justly  entitled 
to  high  praise.  The  letters  of  Lady  Maiy  Wortley  Montague  are  not 
unworthy  of  being  named  after  those  of  Madame  de  Sevignc.  They 
have  much  of  the  French  ease  and  vivacity ;  and  retain  more  the 
character  of  agreeable  epistolary  style,  than  perhaps  any  letters  which 
have  appeared  in  the  English  language. 

There  remains  to  be  treated  of,  another  species  of  composition  in 
prose,  which  comprehends  a  very  numerous,  though,  in  general,  a 
very  insignificant  class  of  writings,  known  by  the  name  of  romances 
and  novels.  These  may,  at  first  view,  seem  too  insignificant,  to  de- 
serve that  any  particular  notice  should  be  taken  of  them.  But  I  can- 
not be  of  this  opinion.  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Salton,  in  one  of  his  tracts, 
quotes  it  as  the  saying  of  a  wise  man,  that,  give  him  the  making  of 
ail  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  he  would  allow  any  one  that  pleased  to 
make  their  laws.  The  saying  was  founded  on  reflection  and  good 
9ense,  and  is  applicable  to  the  subject  now  before  us.  For  any  kind  of 
writing,  how  trifling  soever  in  appearance,  that  obtains  a  general  oar» 
rency,  and  especially  that  early  preoccupies  the  imagination  of  th« 
youth  of  both  sexes,  must  demand  particular  attention.  Its  influence 
is  likely  to  be  considerable,  both  on  the  morals  and  taste  of  a  nation 

In  fact,  fictitious  histories  might  be  employed  for  very  useful 
purposes.  They  furnish  one  of  the  best  channels  for  conveying 
instruction,  for  painting  human  life  and  manners,  for  showing  the 
errors  into  which  we  are  betrayed  by  our  passions,  for  rendering 
virtue  amiable  and  vice  odious.  The  cflsct  of  well  contrived  stories, 
towards  accomplishing  these  purposes,  is  stronger  than  any  eflect 
that  can  be  produced  by  si  mole  and  naked  instruction ;  and  hence  we 
find,  that  the  wisest  men  in  all  ages  have  more  or  less  employed 
fables  and  fictions,  as  the  vehicles  of  knowledge.  These  have  ever 
been  the  basis  of  lioth  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  nature  of  this  sort  of  writing,  considered  in  itself,  but  the 
faulty  manner  of  its  execution,  that  can  expose  it  to  any  contempt 
Lord  Bacon  takes  notice  of  our  taste  for  fictitious  history,  as  a  proot 
of  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  He  observes  very 
ingeniously,  that  the  objects  of  this  world,  and  the  common  train  of 
afiairs  which  we  behold  going  on  in  it,  do  not  fill  the  mind,  nor  give 
it  entire  satisfaction.  We  seek  for  something  that  shall  expand  the 
mind  in  a  greater  degree:  we  seek  for  more  heroic  and  iUastrious 
deeds,  for  more  diversified  and  surprising  events,  for  a  more  splen- 
did order  of  things,  a  more  regular  and  just  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  than  what  we  find  here :  because  we  meet  no* 
with  these  in  true  history,  we  have  recourse  to  fictitious.  We  cre- 
ate worlds  according  to  our  fancy,  in  order  to  gratify  our  capacious 
desires :  <<  Accommodando,"  says  that  great  philosopher,  **  renim 
simulacra  ad  animi  desideria,  non  submittendo  animum  rebus, 
quod  ratio  facit,  et  historia.''*    Let  us  then,  since  the  subject 

*  '*  Areomroudatin^  the  appearances  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,  not  briny 
mg  dowH  tiie  miod,  as  historf  and  philosopny  do,  to  the  course  of  erenta. 
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wants  ne:  her  dignity  nor  use,  make  a  few  observations  on  thie  riie 
and  progn^ss  of  fictitious  history,  and  thediferent  Ibrms  it  has  as- 
sumed in  different  countries. 

In  all  countries  we  find  its  origin  very  ancient  The  genius  ot 
the  Rastern  nations,  in  particular,  was  from  the  earliest  times  much 
turned  towards  invention,  and  the  love  of  fiction.  Their  divinity, 
their  philosophy,  and  their  politics,  were  clothed  in  fables  and  par* 
ables.  The  Indians,  the  Persians,  and  Arabians,  were  all  fanious 
for  their  tales.  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  are  the  prp* 
duction  of  a  romantic  invention,  but  of  a  rich  and  amusing  imagi^ 
nation ;  exhibiting  a  singular  and  curious  display  of  manners  and 
characters,  and  beautified  A'lth  a  very  humane  morality.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  we  hear  of  the  Ionian  and  Milesian  Tales;  but 
they  have  now  perished,  and,  from  any  account  that  we  have  of 
tliem,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  loose  and  wanton  kind.  Some 
fictitious  histories  yet  remain,  that  were  composed  during  the  de* 
cline  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  Apuleius,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  He- 
liodorus,  bishop  of  Trica,  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  none  of  them 
are  considerable  enough  to  merit  particular  criticisms. 

During  the  dark  ages,  this  sort  of  writing  assumed  a  new  and 
very  singular  form,  and  for  a  long  while  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
world.  The  martial  spirit  of  those  nations,  among  whom  the  feudal 
government  prevailed ;  the  establishment  of  single  combat,  as  an 
allowed  method  of  deciding  causes  both  of  justice  and  h*onour;  the 
appointment  of  champions  in  the  cause  of  women,  who  could  not 
maintain  their  own  rights  by  the  sword ;  together  with  the  insti- 
tution of  military  tournaments,  in  which  dififerent  kingdoms  vied 
with  one  another,  gave  rise,  in  those  times,  to  that  marvellous  sys- 
tem of  chivalry;  which  is  one  of  the  most  singular  appearances  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Upon  this  were  founded  those  romances 
of  knight-errantry,  which  carried  an  ideal  chivalry  to  a  still  more 
extravagant  height  than  it  had  risen  in  fact.  There  was  displayed 
in  them  a  new  and  very  wonderful  sort  of  world,  hardly  bearing 
any  resemblance  to  the  world  inwhich  we  dwell.  Not  only  knights 
setting  forth  to  redress  all  manner  of  wrongs,  but  in  every  page» 
magicians,  dragons,  and  giants,  invulnerable  men,  winged  horses, 
enchanted  armour,'  and  enchanted  castles ;  adventures  absolutely 
incredible,  yet  suited  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  these  ages,  and  to 
the  legends,  and  siuperstitious  notions  concerning  magic  and  necro* 
mancy,  which  then  prevailed.  This  merit  they  had,  of  being  writ- 
mgs  of  the  highly  mortJ  and  heroic  kind.  Their  knights  were 
patterns  not  of  courage  merely,  but  of  religion,  generosity,  courtesy, 
and  fidelity ;  and  the  heroines  were  no  less  distinguished  for  mo- 
desty, delicacy,  and  the  utmost  dignity  of  manners. 

These  were  the  first  compositions  that  received  the  name  of  rc^ 
inances.  The  origin  of  jthis  name  is  traced,  by  Mr.  Huet,  the  learn- 
ed bishop  of  Avranche,  to  the  Provencal  troubadours,  a  sort  of 
story 'tellers  and  bards  in  the  county  of  Provence,  where  there  sub- 
sisted some  remains  of  literature  and  poetry.  The  language  which 
prevailed  in  that  country  was  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  Gallic^  called 
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*Jie  Roinun  or  Romance  language ;  and,  as  the  stories  of  these  trouba- 
dours  were  writtert  in  that  language,  hence  it  is  said  the  name  of 
Romance,  which  we  now  apply  to  all  fictitious  composition. 

The  curliest  of  those  romances  is  that  which  goes  under  the  D9in« 
of  Turpin,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  written  in  the  11th  century. 
The  subject  is,  the  achievements  of  Charlemag^ne  and  his  peers, 
or  paladins,  in  driving  the  Saracens*  out  of  France  and-  part  ot 
Spain;  the  same  subject  which  Ariosto  has  taken  for  his  celebrated 
poem  uf  Orlando  Furioso,  which  is  truly  a  chivalry  romance,  as 
extnir?!tant  as  any  of  the  rest,  but  partly  heroic,  and  partly  comic, 
emlx^lli^hed  with  the  highest  graces  of  poetry.  The  romance  of 
Turpin  was  followed  by  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  many  more  of  the 
same  st'tmp.  The  crusades  both  furnished  new  matter,  and  in- 
creased the  spirit  for  such  writings ;  the  Christians  against  the  Sara- 
cens made  the  common  groundwork  of  them;  and  from  the  llth 
to  the  16th  century,  they  continued  to  bewitch  all  Euro|)e.  In 
Spain,  where  the  taste  for  this  sort  of  writing  had  been  most 
greedily  caught,  the  ingenious  Cervantes,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
{a!:(t  ctntury,  contributed  greatly  to  explode  it;  and  the  abolition 
of  tournaments,  the  prohibition  of  single  combat,  the  disbelief 
of  magic  ard  enchantments,  and  the  change  in  general  of  man- 
ners throughout  Europe,  began  to  give  a  new  turn  to  fictitious  com- 
position. 

Then  appeared  the  Astraea  of  D'Urfe,  the  Grand  Cyrus,  the 
Clelia  and  Cleopatra  of  Madame  Scuderi,  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  other  grave  and  stately  compositions  in  the  same  style. 
These  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  second  stage  of  romance 
ivritins^.  The  heroism  and  the  gallantry',  the  moral  and  virtuous 
turn  of  the  chivalry  romance,  were  still  preserved ;  but  the  dra* 
gons,  the  necromancers,  and  the  enchanted  castles,  ivere  banished* 
and  some  small  resemblance  to  human  nature  was  introduced.  Still 
however,  there  was  too  much  of  the  marvellous  in  them  to  please 
tn  age  which  now  aspired  to  refinement'  The  characters  were  dis* 
cerncd  to  be  ^Jtrained;  the  style  to  be  swoln;  the  a<l ventures  in'»re- 
dible;  the  books  themselves  were  voluminous  and  tedious. 

Hence,  this  sort  of  composition  soon  assumed  a  third  form,  and 
from  mascfiificent  heroic  romance,  dwindled  down  Jo  the  familiar 
novel.  Thesr*  novels,  both  in  France  and  England,  during  the  age  of 
Lewis  \I  V.  and  King  Charles  II.  were  in  general  of  a  trifling  nature, 
wii.}iout  tho  app*5arance  of  moral  tendency,  or  useful  instruction. 
Since  that  time,  however,  somewhat  better  has  been  attempted,  and 
a  degree  of  reformation  introduced  into  thespirit  of  novel  writing. 
Imitations  of  life  and  character  have  been  professed  to  be  given 
of  the  behaviour  of  persons  in  particular  interesting  situations,  such 
as  may  actually  occur  in  life;  by  means  of  wJiich,  what  is  lau- 
dable or  defective  in  character  and  in  conduct,  may  be  pointed 
out,  and  placed  in  a  useful  light  Upon  this  plan,  the  French 
have  produced  some  compositions  of  considerable  merit.  Gil  Blas^ 
by  Le  Sage,  :s  a  book  full  of  good  sense,  and  uislructive  know- 
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ledge  of  the  world.  The  wrorks  of  Marivaux,  especially  his  Mari- 
anne, discover  great  refinement  of  thought,  great  penetration  into 
human  nature,  and  paint,  with  a  very  delicate  pencil,  some  of  the 
nicest  shades  and  features  in  the  distinction  of  characters.  The 
Nouvelle  Heloise  of  Rousseau  is  a  production  of  very  singular  kind ; 
in  many  of  the  events  which  are  related,  improbable  and  unnatu- 
ral ;  in  some  of  the  details*  tedious,  and  for  sonrc  of  the  scenes 
which  are  described  justly  blamable;  but  withal,  for  the  power  of 
eloquence,  for  tenderness  of  sentiment,  for  ardourof  passion,  enti- 
tled to  lank  among  the  highest  productions  of  fictitious  history. 

In  this  kind  of  writing  we  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  Great  Bri* 
tain,  inferior  to  the  French.  We  neither  relate  so  agreeably,  nor 
draw  characters  with  so  much  delicacy ;  yet  we  are  not  without 
some  performances  which  discover  the  strength  of  the  British  geni- 
us. No  fiction,  in  any  language,  was  ever  better  supported  than  the 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  While  it  is  carried  on  with  that 
appearance  of  truth  and  simplicity,  which  takes  a  strong  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  all  readers,  it  suggests,  at  the  same  time,  very  useful 
instruction;  by  showing  how  much  the  native  powers  of  man  may 
be  exerted  for  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  any  external  situation. 
Mr.  Fielding's  novels  are  highly  distinguishedfor  their  humour;  a 
humour  which,  if  not  of  the  most  refinea  and  delicate  kind,  is  origi- 
nal, and  peculiar  to  himself.  The  characters  which  he  draws  are 
lively  and  natural,  and  marked  with  the  strokes  of  a  bold  pencil. 
The  general  scope  of  his  stories  is  favourable  to  humanity  and  good- 
ness of  heart ;  and  in  Tom  Jones,  his  greatest  work,  the  artful  con- 
duct of  the  fable,  and  the  subserviency  of  all  the  incidents  to  the 
winding  up  of  the  whole,  deserve  much  praise.  The  most  moral  of 
all  our  novel  writers  is  Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa,  a  writer 
of  excellent  intentions,  and  of  very  considerable  capacity  and  geni- 
us;  did  he  not  possess  the  unfortunate  talent  of  spinning  out  pieces  of 
amusement  into  an  immeasurable  length.  The  trivial  pcrfortnnncee 
which  daily  appear  in  public  under  the  title  of  Lives,  Advent»ircs. 
and  Histories,  by  anonymous  authors,  if  they  bo  often  innocont,  yet 
are  most  commonly  insipid ;  and  though  in  the  general  it  ought  to 
be  adn^ittecl  that  characteristical  novels,  formed  upon  nature  and 
tipon  life,  witljout  extravagance  and  without  licentiousness,  migh* 
furnish  an  agreeable  and  useful  entertainment  to  the  mind  ;  yet,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  these  writings  have  been  for  the  most 
part  conducted,  it  must  also  be  confessed,  that  they  oftencr  tend  tc 
dissipation  and  idleness,  than  to  any  good  pur|K>8e.  Let  us  uow- 
Ibeiiefore,  make  our  retreat  from  these  regions  of  fiction. 
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Wnv  w  tf  hiBtnry  discoureed  of  fully, 
In  thv  two  i^rKToding  lectures  ?  Of  the 
ramaiJng  iqiet^iee  of  composition  in 
proH),  what  isob^ervod  ?  What  is  the  first 
oisnancii  given  1  Why  are  not  the  style, 
form,  and  dress  of  such  writings,  mate- 
tial  objects'?  Rut  why,  at  me  same 
time,  are  they  objects  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed ?  >V]iat  is  it  manifest,  every  pinloeo- 
phicul  writer  must  study,  and  what  re- 
mark follows?  Beyond  mere  perspi- 
cuity, what  are  required  ?  How  is  this 
diujstraied?  MTiat.  then,  have  we  a 
right  to  demand,  irom  every  philoso- 
phical writer  ?  But  as  he  may  possess 
this  quality,  and  still  be  a  very  dry 
writer,  what  should  he  study;  and 
why  ?  What  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
enibcllislunents,  which  a  philosopher 
can  employ?  What  subjects  afford 
9Conc  for  these  ?  W]|at  is  their  effect ; 
and  why?  Wliat  ety^e  does  philosophi- 
cal writing  admit  I  What  else  does  it 
ailmit  I  About  what  hoTzever,  must  he 
take  great  care  ?  What  have  some  of 
tlie  ancients  left  us?  Of  Seneca,  what 
is  observed  ?  What,  at  the  same  time, 
cannot  be  denied  ?  What  is  said  of  Mr. 
Locke's  Treatise  on  Human  Under- 
standing; and  of  Lord  Shafli«bury's 
writings?  What  form  does  philosophical 
cointjosition  sometimes  assume?  By 
whom  has  this  form  been  used?  In 
what  two  ways  may  it  be  executed? 
Of  the«e  diflerent  methods,  what  is  ob* 
lerved  ?  Of  a  dialogue  thus  conducted, 
w]i:it  is  remarkeil?  It  requires  more 
'han  \vhai,  and  what  ought  it  to  be? 
Why  does  a  dialogue  thus  conducted, 
give  thx»  rnader  a  very  agreeable  enter- 
tainrociit?  What,  t£j«refbra,  has  an 
author  who  ban  genius  for  executing 
such  a  composition  in  his  power  ?  Of 
the  greater  part  of  modem  dialogue 
writers,  what  is  observed?  How  is  this 
observation  illustrated?  From  what  re- 
marks does  it  appear  that  this  is  a  very 
fri^rid  and  iusipid  manner  of  writing  ? 
What  is  said  or  the  dialograes  of  Plato? 
In  what  does  Plato  excel  all  writers, 
ancierik  or  modern  ?  What  is  the  only 
fault  of  his  imagination?  Into  what 
does  ii  frequently  carry  him  ?  In  what. 
B  the  philosopher  at  times  lost ;  ana 
what  remark  follows  '^  What  is  obser- 
red  of  Cicero's  dialo^es  ?  What  do 
tlicy  show  us?  Who  has,  perhaps,  cx- 
eelled  Cicero  m  this  maimer  of  writi'ig? 
Of  LuciaQ«  OS  a  dialo^pie  writer,  wool 


is  observed?  Of  what  kind  of  dialoffoa 
has  he  given  us  the  model?  '^V^batdiv* 
tinguishes  all  his  writings  ?  What  was 
hisgreat^ject ;  and  of  the  metiiod  which 
he  took,  what  is  observed  ?  In  what  has 
he  been  followed  by  several  m<HlerD 
authors?  Who,  in  particular,  has  given 
us  dialogues  of  this  sort,  and  what  is 
said  of  them?  In  the  course  of  a  dia- 
logue, what  is  a  difficult  task;  and 
why  i  Hence,  what  follows?  Who  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of 
dialoj^ues  in  the  English  language? 
Of  his  dialogues,  whiBtt  la  observed? 
What  is  the  character  of  Bisliop 
Berkeley's  Dialogues?  To  what  sub- 
ject does  our  author  next  proceed?  Into 
what  does  epistolary  writmg  appear  at 
first  view  to  stretch ;  and  why  ?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated?  But  for 
what  Is  this  not  sufficient?  Of  writing 
of  this  kind,  what  is  further  observed  1 
Even  where  one  is  writing  a  real  letter, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  wlvit  instance 
is  given?  In  such  cases,  how  do  we 
consider  the  autlior?  When  does  epis* 
tolary  writing  become  a  distinct  spe  • 
cies  of  composition  ?  Of  such  an  inter- 
course, wliat  is  observed;  and  when 
will  they  be  the  more  valuable?  Even 
when  may  cney  still  be  interescmg,anu 
more  especia.ly  if  there  be  any  thing 
to  interest  us  in  what?  Hence,  what 
curiosity ;  and  why?  To  expect  what 
is  childish ;  and  for  what  reason  ?  But 
still,  why  may  we  expect  to  see  more 
of  the  character  displayed  in  these 
than  in  any  other  productions  ?  With 
what  do  we  please  ourselves?  Upon 
what,  therefore,  will  much  of  the  merit 
of  epistolary  writing  depend  ?  What  it 
its  first  and  fundamental  requisite ;  and 
why  ?  What  does  this  riot  banish ;  and 
of  these,  what  is  observed  ?  Who  wiU 
not  please  long?  Of  the  style  of  lettem. 
what  is  remarked?  What  does  ali 
nicety  about  words  betray ;  and  henc« 
what  should  be  avoided?  Which  are 
the  best  letters  ?  How  is  this  illustraled  t 
Wliat  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
remembered  ?  How  is  this  remark  illun* 
trated?  What  is  the  first  requisite,  both 
in  conversation,  and  in  correspondence? 
What  illustrauon  of  tLis  remark  fol- 
lows? 

Of  Pliny's  Letters,  what  is  observed 'I 
What  IS,  mdeed.  a  very  difficult  task  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  Attentk>n  to  i]» 
opinjpn  of  the  world,  io  what  he  Htjiv'l 
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What  JB  tlie  cliaracterof  Cicero's  Epis- 
tles? or  them,  what  is  further  observed  ? 
From  wliat  doeH  it  appear  that  they  were 
written  without  any  intention  of  being 
puhlisheti  to  the  world  ?  What  do  they 
oontain ;  and  of  what  are  they  the  last 
monument  ?  7 'he  greatest  part  of  them 
being  written  when?  To  whom  does 
Cicew  hiy  open  his  heart  without 
reserve?  Of  his  correspondence  with 
others,  what  is  remarked?  W'hat  is  the 
moi«l  dititiiiguished  collection  of  letters 
in  the  En<Tlish  lan<niase ;  and  where 
are  they  published?  WTiat  is  tlie  gene- 
ral character  of  this  collection  ?  What 
is  ohgcr\''ed  of  those  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot? 
Wliat  proof  is  there  that  Dean  Swift's 
letters  are  unaffected  ?  What,  however, 
w^ere  to  be  wished?  Several  of  whose 
letters  are  masterly;  and  of  Mr.  Pope's, 
what  is  ohpcrvcd  ?  What  instance  of  af- 
fect at  ion  have  we  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Addiison ;  and  also  to  Bisliop  Atterbury  ? 
Of  the  hitter  sentence,  what  is  obser- 
ve<l  ?  What  appears  to  much  advan- 
tajre  in  the  letters  of  French  writers; 
and  to  \»hat  have  they  given  birth  ?  In 
the  last  age,  who  were  the  two  most 
celebnitcd  epistolary  writers?  Why 
did  Balzac's  reputation  soon  decline  ? 
Wliy  di<l  Voiture  continue  long  a  fa- 
vourite author?  What  is  his  only  fault? 
Whor«  letters  are  now  esteemed  tlie 
tnont  accomplished  model  of  a  familiar 
corrcsmndcnc*  ?  Of  tliem,  what  is  fur- 
ther olw»rved  ?  Of  tJie  letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Wort  ley  Montague,  what  is  re- 
marked? Wliat  other  species  of  com- 
positio!!  romain»Jtobe  treated  of?  How 
may  tiifve,  at  first  view,  seem  ?  What 
does  Mr.  Fk»icher,  in  one  of  his  tracii?. 

2 unto,  iw  the  sjiying  of  a  wise  man? 
H*  tlM>  f«:tying,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why?  V\  hy  might  fictitious  histories 
be  enjployt'd  for  very  useful  purposes? 
How  1:4  ill  is  ilhistrfilcd  ?  Of  what  have 
lhc«3  ever  been  the  basis?  What  re- 
mark, 1 1n*  rel  lire,  follo\v8?  Of  what  does 
Lord  BiuMtn  take  notice ;  and  what 
dtiop  he  (>l»m*r\"e?  On  what,  therefore, 
sluill  we  niid(e  a  few  ohpervailonK? 
Of  its  orixjin,  wliaf  is  rcmarke<l?  What 
is  olwiM'vnl  of  ilie  genius  of  ctiKteni 
nations;  and  how  is  this  illustnited? 
W'UtiK  \t*  sjiid  of  Andiian  Niirhts  Knter- 
tninniciit^?  Ainonirthetyicient  Greeks, 
of  Wliat  do  we  hear;  and  what  is  s}i id 
of  tt;ein  7  What  ficiillous  histories  iclill 
reniMJir,  atidoftliem,  whatisolj«ser\'ed? 
Of  this  mn  of  writing  durinff  the  dark 
iffes,  wh»u  y  rfunorked?  What|(ave 


rise,  in  those  tinioa,  to  that  marveHiKit 
system  of  chivalry,  which  is  one  of  tU) 
most  singular  appeaninres  in  il.e  \,init>- 
ry  of  mankind  1  Upo;i  Ifjs,  whai  wrrn 
found  "l?  In  them,  w[tat  was  dii?|>lay- 
ed  ?  What  merit  diu  they  ikxhiv^  1  How 
is  this  remark  illujnrati:<l  r  To  what  > 
the  origin  of  this  nrjT-.e  traced;  ami  by 
whom^  Which  is  ihc  earliest  of  tliene 
romances ;  and  whiii  b  the  subject  of 
it  ?  For  what  celebrated  poem  is  tlte 
same  subject  taken ;  and  what  is  ob- 
served of  It  ?  By  what  wjv  the  romance 
of  Turnin  followed?  What  was  the 
effect  or  tlie  crusades?  Who,  in  the  \t^ 
ginning  of  the  last  cerjtury,  contributed 
greatly  to  explode  ihi?  Kind  of  writing; 
and  what  followed?  What  then  ap- 
peared ;  tmd  how  iTuIV  these  be  coiiekler- 
ed  ?  What  were  lUil!  preserved ;  but 
what  was  banishel  ?  Stdl  what  objec- 
tion was  tliere  to  them  ?  Hence,  what 
form  did  this  sort  of  comjxisit  ion  soon  a*> 
simie  ?  Of  these  i:ovels  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  Upon  this  plan,  what  have  the 
French  effected  ?  Of  Gil  Bias,  what  it 
observed  ?  What  is  the  chamctrr  of 
the  works  of  Marivaux?  Of  the  Nou- 
velle  Heloise  of  Poos-^^iii,  what  is  ro 
marked?  Wh?.t  is  XKf  r«mieof  rhis  Kirw 
of  writing  in  Great  Hntain  ?  I:i  wnai 
respects  arc  7/e  infoi*  t  to  their  yci 
what  remark  folio v*9  ''  To  illustrate  this, 
what  work  k  menfionetl  \  and  what  it 
observed  cf  it  ?•  Whac  is  the  chaniricr 
of  Mr.  Fie:din|?'s  novels;  and  how  are 
his  chamct«i^  drawn?  Why  »l:«es  his 
Tom  Jones  deserve  much  pmise?  WIio 
is  the  most  moral  of  all  our  iHf\  el  wri- 
ters; and  of  him,  what  is  olKtei-vnl 
What  is  remarket!  of  the  trivia,  ucr- 
fomiances  which  daily  up|)ear  I 

1.  PhJlosophiral  writing. 

A,    ltd  oljjcti. 

r.   PcrspHuity,  it«  firwt  r<»qtiwi*c, 
c.  It  admits  «it  a  pulishod,  uciU,  and  cl^ 
pant  stylu. 

2.  DialocrDc. 

A,  A  dlifit  c«;rvcrRnt}on. 

B.  Thr  m  ital  of  a  nmverMtkm. 
c.  Aiit'ioiit  uiifl  niu'liTii  diulug-iiita, 

3.  Kpiiciolary  writ  hi (r. 

A.  Wlu'ii  a  d ibt iui  \  «prcir0"»f rompnflHVn^ 

B.  It  iiiiiHt  aronaUil u.i  vLit'\ *l;c  autlior* 
c.  l)istiii^MiHiu'«l   ancient   and    lu^xicn 

rpihtolury  ur.tcra. 

4.  Firtitiont*  history. 

A.  lAjrt)  Hncon's  iTinarV. 

B.  lu  ortfriii,  very  ojicicttt. 
c  li««  dificrci.t  furiiia. 

D.  I'lie  uiuiit  diMiiiffuiBhed  ptodLu^iom 
of  thiikixML 
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LECTURE  XXXVIII. 


NATURE  OF  POETRY....ITS  ORIGIN  AND  PRO- 

GR£SS....y£RSIFICATION. 

I  HAVK  now  fiiiiske4  my  obnervations  oo  the  different  kinds  ci 
initing  in  prose.  What  remains  is,-  to  treat  of  poetical  composition. 
Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  a«y  of  its  particular  kinds,  I 
design  this  lecture  -as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  poetry  in 
general^  wherein  I  shall  treat  of  its  nature,  give  an  account  of  its  ori- 

E'n,  and  make  some  observations  on  versification,  or  poetical  num- 
irs. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  What  is  poetry  ?  and  wherein  does  it 
differ  from  prose  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  so  easy  as 
might  at  fiiyt  be  imagined ;  and  critics  have  differed  and  disputed 
much,  concerning  the  proper  definition  of  poetry.  Some  have  made 
its  essence  to  consist  in  fiction,  and  support  their  opinion  by  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  But  this  is  certainly  too  limited  a  de- 
finition; for  though  fiction  may  have  a  great  share  in  many  poetical 
compositions,  yet  many  subjects  of  poetry  may  not  be  feigned ;  as 
where  the  poet  describes  objects  which  actually  exist,  or  pours  forth 
the  real  sentiments  of  his  own  heart.  Others  have  made  the  cha- 
racteristic of  poetry  to  lie  in  imitation.  But  Uiis  is  altogether  loose : 
for  several  other  arts  imitate  as  well  as  poetry ;  and  an  imitation  of 
human  manners  and  characters  may  be  carried  on  in  the  humblest 
prose,  no  less  than  in  the  more  lofty  poetic  strain. 

The  most  just  and  comprehensive  definition  which,  I  think,  can 
be  given  of  poetry,  is,  ^  that  it  is  the  language  of  passion,  or  of  en- 
livened imagination,  formed,  most  commonly,  into  regular  numbers/ 
The  historian,  the  orator,  the  philosopher,  address  themselves,  for 
the  most  part,  primarily  to  the  understanding:  their  direct  aim  is  to 
lofoim,  to  persuade,  or  to  instruct  But  the  primary  aim  of  a  poet 
is  to  please,  and  to  move ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  the  imagination,  and 
the  passions,  that  he  speaks.  He  may,  and  he  ought  to  have  it  in 
his  view,  to  instruct,  and  to  reform ;  but  it  is  indirectly,  and  by  pleas- 
ing and  moving,  that  he  accomplishes  this  end.  His  mind  is  sup- 
posed to  be  animated  by  some  interesting  object  which  fires  his  ima* 
gination,  or  engages  his  passions;  and  which,  of  course,  communi* 
cate?  to  his  style  a  peculiar  elevation  suited  to  his  ideas ;  very  difftr- 
ent  from  that  mode  of  expressioCi,  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  in 
its  cakn,  ordinary  state.  I  have  added  to  my  definition,  that  this 
language  of  passion,  or  imagination,  is  formed,  most  commonly  f  into 
regular  numbers;  because,  though  versification  be,  in  general,  the 
exterior  distinction  of  poetry,  yet  there  are  «ome  forms  of  verse 
so  loose  and  familiar,  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  prose; 
fueh  as  the  verse  of  Terence's  Comedies;  and  there  is  also  a  species 
of  pnise,  so  measured  in  its  cadence^  and  so  much  raised  in  its  tone* 
3P 
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fts  to  approach  very  near  to  poetical  numbers ;  such  as  the  Telem»> 
chus  of  Fcnelon  ;  »nd  the  English  translation  of  Ossian.  The  truth 
)S|  verse  and  prose,  on  some  occasions,  run  into  one  another,  like 
light  and  shade.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  the  exact  limit 
where  eloquence  ends,  and  poetry  begins ;  nor  is  there  any  i>ccasioii 
for  being  very  precise  about  the  boundaries,  as  long  as  the  nature  v.i 
each  is  understood.  These  are  the  minutiae  of  criticism,  concerning 
which,  frivolous  writers  are  always  disposed  to  squabble ;  but  which 
deserve  iiot  any  particular  discussion.  The  ti%if  h  and  Justness  of  the 
definition,  which  I  have  given  of  poetry,  will  appear  more  fully  from 
the  account  which  I  am  sow  to  give  of  its  origin ;  and  whieh  will 
tend  to  throw  light  on  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  to  dieliver, 
eoncerning  its  various  kinds. 

The  Greeks,  ever  fond  of  attributing  to  their  own  nation  tbe  in- 
vention of  all  sciences  and  arts,  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry 
to  Orpheus,  Linus^  and  Mussbus.  There  were,  perhaps,  such  per- 
sons as  these,  who  were  the  first  distinguished  bards  in  2he  Greeiao 
countries.  But  long  before  such  names  were  heard  ol|  and  among 
nations  where  they  were  never  known^  poetry  existed.  It  is  a  great 
error  to, imagine,  that  poetry  and  music  are  atts  Which  belong  only 
to  polished  nations.  They  have  their  foandation  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  belong  to  all  nations,  and  to  all  ages;  though,  like  other 
arts  founded  in  nature,  they  have  been  mote  cultivated,  and  from  a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances,  carried  to  greater  perfec- 
tion in  some  countries  than  in  others.  In  order  to  explore  the  riaa 
of  poetry,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  deserts  and  the  wilds ;  wt 
must  go  back  to  the  age  of  hunters  and  of  shepherds;  to  the  high- 
est antiquity ;  and  to  the  simplest  form  of  manners  among  mankind. 
^  It  has  been  often  said,  and  the  concurring  voice  of  alt  antiquity 
afiirms,  that  poetry  is  older  than  prose.  But  in  what  sense  this 
seemingly  strange  paradox  holds  true,  has  not  always  been  well  un- 
derstood. There  never,  certainly,  was  any  period  of  society,  in  which 
men  conversed  together  in  poetical  numbers.  It  was  in  very  humble 
and  scanty  prose,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  that  the  first  tribes  car- 
ried on  intercourse  among  themselves,  relating  to  the  wants  and  ne- 
cessities of  life.  But  from  the  very  beginning  of  society,  there  were 
occasions  on  which  they  met  together  for  feasts,  sacrifices,  and  pub- 
lic assemblies;  and  on  all  such  occasions,  it  is  well  known,  that  mu- 
sic, song,  and  dance,  made  their  principal  entertainment.  It  is 
chiefly  in  America,  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being  mad« 
acquamted  with  men  in  their  savage  state.  We  learn  from  the  par* 
ticular  and  concurring  accounts  of  travellers,  that  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  that  vast  continent,  especially  among  the  northern  tribes,  with 
whom  we  have  had  most  intercourse,  music  and  song  are,  at  all  their 
meetings,,  carried  on  with  an  incredible  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  those  who  signalize  themselves  most  or 
such  occasions ;  thiK  it  is  in  songs  they  celebrate  their  religious 
rites;  that  by  these  they  lamer.t  their  public  and  private  calaniitiea, 
the  death  of  friends,  or  the  loss  of  warriors;  express  their  joy  on 
d\eir  victories ;  celebrate  the  great  actions  of  their  nation,  and  their 
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keroes ;  exciteeaeh  other  to  perform  ^braTe  exploits  in:««)ftr,  or.mf- 
fer  death  and  torments  with  unshaken  constancy. 

Here  then  we  see  the -first  b^tnntngs  of  poetic  eonqiasition)  in 
tbofie  rude  eflfusionsy  which  the  eathasiasm  of  fancy  or  passion  sug- 
gested to  untaught  men,  when  roused  by  interesting  events,  and  hy 
their  meeting  together  in  public  assemblies.  Two  particulars  would 
early  distinguish  this  language  of  song,  from  that  in  which  they  con* 
versed  on  the  common  occurrences  of  life ;  namely,  an  unusual  ar- 
rangement of  words,  and  the  employment  of  bold  figures  of.  speech. 
It  would  invert  words,  or  change  them  from  that  order  in  which  the j 
are  commonly  placed,  to  that  which  most  suited  the  train  in  which 
they  rose  in  the  speaker^s  imagination,  or  which  was  most  aeoommo* 
dated  to  the  cadence  of  the  passion  by  which  he  was  moved.  Underthe 
influence  too  of  any  strong  amotion,  eibfeots  do  not  appear  to  us  such 
as  they  really  are,  but  such  as  passion  makes  us  see  them.  We 
magnify  and  exaggerate;  we  seek  to  interest  ail  others  in  what  cau- 
ses our  emotion ;  we  compare  the  least  things  to  the  greatest;  we 
call  upon  the  absent  as  well  as  the  present,  and  even  address  our- 
selves to  things  inanimate.  Hence,  in  oongruity  with  those  various 
movements  of  the  mind,  arise  those  turns  of  expression,  which  we 
now  distinguish  by  the  learned  names  of  hyperbole,  prosoppposia, 
simile,  &c.  but  which  are  no  other  then  the  native  original  language 
of  poetry  among  the  most  barbarous  naiions. 

Man  is  both  a  poet  and  a  musician  by  nature.  The  same  impolse 
which  prompted  the  enthusiastic  poetic  style,  prompted  a  certain 
melody,  or  modulation  of  sound,  suited  to  the  emotions  of  joy  or 
grief,  of  admiration,  love,  or  anger.  There  is  a  power  in  sound, 
which,  partly  from  nature,  partly  from  habit  and  association,  makes 
such  pathetic  impressions  on  the  fancy,  as  delight  even  the  most  wild 
barbarians.  Music  and  poetry,  therefore,  had  the  same  rise :  they 
were  prompted  by  the  same  occasions ;  they  were  anited  in  song ; 
and,  as  long  as  they  continued  united,  they  tended,  without  doubt, 
mutually  to  heighten  and  exalt  each  other's  power.  The  first  poets 
sung  their  own  verses ;  and  hence  the  beginning  of  what  we  call 
versification,  or  words  arranged  in  a  more  artful  order  than  prose,  so 
as  to  be  suited  to  some  tune  or  melody.  The  liberty  of  transposi 
tion,  or  inversion,  which  the  poetic  style,  as  I  observed,  would  natu- 
rally assume,  made  it  easier  to  form  the  words  into  some  sort  ot 
numbers  that  fell  in  with  the  music  of  the  song.  Very  harsh  and 
uncouth,  we  may  easily  believe,  these  numbers  would  be  at  first. 
But  the  pleasure  was  felt ;  it  was  studied ;  and  versification,  by  de 
grees,  passed  into  an  art. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  first  compositioos 
which  were  either  recorded  by  writing,  or  transmitted  by  tradition, 
could  be  no  other  than  poetical  compoBition».  No  other  than  these 
could  draw  the  attention  of  men  in  their  rude  uncivilized  state.  In* 
deed,  they  knew  no  other.  Cool  reasoning  and  plain  discourse  bad 
no  power  to  attract  savage  tribes,  addicted  only  to  hunting  and  war* 
There  was  nothing  that  could  either  rouse  the  speaker  to  pour  him- 
self forth,  or  to  draw  the  ctowd  to  listen,  but  the  high  powers  of  pu 
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sion,  of  music,  and  of  song.  This  vehiele,  therefore,  and  no  other, 
could  be  employed  by  chiefs  and  legislators,  when  they  meant  to  in- 
struct or  to  animate  their  tribes.  There  is,  likewise,  a  farther  reason 
why  such  compositions  only  could  be  transmitted  to  posterity ;  be- 
cause, before  writing  was  invented,  songs  only  could  last,  and  be  re> 
membered.  The  ear  gave  assistance  to  the  memory,  by  the  help 
of  dumbers ;  fathers  repeated  and  sung  them  to  their  children ;  and 
by  this  oral  tradition  of  national  ballads,  were  conveyed  all  the  his- 
torical knowledge,  an4  all  the  instruction  of  the  first  ages. 

The  earliest  accounts  which  history  gives  us  concerning  all  na- 
tions, bear  testimony  to  these  facts.  In  the  first  ages  of  Greece,  priests, 
philosophers,  and  statesmen,  all  delivered  their  i nstructions  in  poetry. 
Apollo,Orpheu8,andAmphion,  their  mostancientbards,are  represent- 
ed as  the  first  tamers  of  mankind,  the  first  founders  of  law  and  civili- 
zation. Minos  and  Thales  sung  to  the  lyre  the  laws  which  they  com- 
posed ;*  and  till  the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Herodotus, 
history  had  appeared  in  no  other  form  than  that  of  poetical  tales. 

In  the  same  manner,  among  all  other  nations,  poets  and  songs  are 
the  first  objects  that  make  their  appearance.  Among  the  Scythian 
or  Gothic  nations,  many  of  their  kings  and  leaders  were  scalders,  oi 
poets;  and  it  is  from  their  Runic  songs,  that  the  most  early  writers 
of  their  history,  such  as  Saxo-Graramaticua^  acknowledge  that  they 
had  derived  their  chief  information.  Among  the  Celtic  tribes,  in 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  we  know  in  what  admiration  their  bards 
were  held,  and  how  great  influence  they  possessed  over  the  people 
They  were  both  poets  and  musicians,  as  all  the  first  poets,  in  every 
country,  were.  They  were  always  near  the  person  of  tlie  chief  or 
sovereign ;  they  recorded  all  his  great  exploits ;  they  were  employ- 
ed as  the  ambassadors  between  contending  tribes,  and  their  persons 
were  held  sacred. 

From  this  deduction  it  follows,  that  as  we  have  reason  to  look  for 
poems  and  songs  among  the  antiqw'T.es  of  all  countries,  so  we  may 
expect,  that  in  the  strain  of  these  there  will  be  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance, during  the  primitive  periods  of  every  country.  The  occa 
sions  of  their  being  composed,  are  every  where  nearly  the  same. 
The  praises  of  gods  and  heroes,. the  celebration  of  famed  ancestors, 
the  recital  of  martial  deeds,  songs  of  victory,  and  songs  of  lamenta- 
tion over  the  misfortunes  and  death  of  their  countrymen,  occur 
among  all  nations ;  and  the  same  enthusiasm  and  fire,  the  same  wild 
and  irregular,  but  animated  composition,  concise  and  glowing 
style,  bold  and  extravagant  figures  of  speech,  are  the  general  distin- 
guishing characters  of  M  the  most  ancient  original  poetry.  That 
stronff  hyperbolical  manner  which  we  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  call  the  oriental  manner  of  poetry,  (because  some  of  the  earliest 
poetical  productions  came  to  us  from  the  East,)  is  in  truth  no  moie 
oriental  than  occidental ;  it  is  characteristical  of  an  age  rather  than  of 
a  country ;  and  belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  all  nations  at  that  pe- 
riod which  first  gives  rise  to  music  and  to  song.    Mankind  never 

•Strabo.  lib.x 
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temble  each  other  so  much  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  society. 
Its  subsequent  revolutions  give  birth  to  the  principal  distinctions  of 
character  among  nations,  and  divert,  into  channels  widely  separated, 
that  current  of  human  genius  and  manners,  which  descends  origin- 
ally from  one  spring. 

Diversity  of  climate,  and  of  manner  of  living,  will,  however,  oc- 
casion some  diversity  in  the  strain  of  the  first  poetry  of  nations; 
chiefly  according  as  those  nations  are  of  a  more  ferocious,  or  of  a 
more  gentle  spirit;  and  according  as  they  advance  faster  or  slower 
in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Thus  we  find  all  the  remams  of  the  an- 
cient  Gothic  poetry  remarkably  fierce,  and  breathing  nothing  but 
slaughter  and  blood;  while  the  Peruvian  and  the  Chinese  songs 
turned,  from  the  earliest  times,  upon  milder  subjects.  The  Celtic 
poetry,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  though  chiefly  of  the  martial  kind, 
yet  had  attained  a  considerable  mixture  of  tenderness  and  refine- 
ment ;  in  consequence  of  the  long  cultivation  of  poetry  among  the 
Celiac,  by  means  of  a  series  and  succession  of  bards  which  had  been 
established  for  ages.    So  Lucan  informs  us : 

Voi  quoqne  qui  fort«s  animos,  belloque  peremptof 

Laudibtu  in  loDgum  Tmtei  diffunditit  e?uiny 

Plurima  securi  fudistii  carmina  bardi.*  L.  44. 

Among  the  Grecian  nations,  their  early  poetry  appears  to  have 
soon  received  a  philosophical  cast,  from  what  we  are  informed  con- 
cerning the  subjects  of  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Musacus,who  treated  of 
creation  and  of  chaos,  of  the  generation  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
rise  of  things;  and  we  know  that  the  Greeks  advanced  sooner  to 
philosophy,  and  proceeded  with  a  quicker  pace  in  all  the  arts  of  re- 
finement, than  most  other  nations. 

The  Arabians  and  the  Persians  have  always  been  the  greatest  po- 
ets of  the  east;  and  among  them,  as  among  other  nations,  poetry 
was  the  earliest  vehicle  of  all  their  learning  and  instruction.t  The 
ancient  Arabs,  we  are  informed,}  valued  themselves  much  on  their 
metrical  compositions,  which  were  of  two  sorts;  the  one  they  com- 
pared to  loose  pearls,  and  the  other  to  pearls  strung.  In  the  former, 
the  sentences  or  verses  were  without  connexion ;  and  their'  beauty 
arose  from  the  elegance  o*f  the  expression,  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
sentiment  The  moral  doctrines  of  the  Persians  were  generally 
comprehended  in  such  independent  proverbial  apophthegms,  formed 
into  verse.  In  this  respect  they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  a  great  part  of  which  book  consists  of 
unconnected  poetry,  like  the  loose  pearls  of  the  Arabians.  The 
same  form  of  composition  appears  also  in  the  book  of  Job.    The 

*  You  too,  ye  hards,  whom  tacred  raptures  fire, 
To  chaunt  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre, 
Who  consecrate  in  your  immortal  strain^ 
Biave  patriot  souls  in  righteous  battle  slam ; 
Securely  now  the  useful  task  renew. 
And  noblest  themes  in  deathless  songs  pursue  Rowa. 

t  Vid.  Voyages  de  Chardin,  chap  de  la  PoSsie  du  Penans. 

t  Yid.  Preliminary  discourse  to  Sale's  Trnoslatimi  ;>f  the  Koraa 
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Greeks  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  introdaeed  a  more  r^iiiar 
•tructure,  and  closer  connexion  of  parts,  into  Uieir  poetical  writings. 

Duri.bg  the  infancy  of  poetry^all  the  different  kinds  of  it  lay 
confused,  and  were  mingled  in  the  same  oomposttion^  aeoonling 
a^  inclination,  enthusiasm,  or  casual  incidents,  directed  the  po* 
et's  strain.  In  the  progress  of  society  and  arts,  they  b^an  to 
assume  those  diflfereot  regular  forms*  and  to  be  dialinguislied  by> 
those  different  names  under  which  we  now  know  then.  But  in 
die  first  rude  state  of  poetical  efiiisions,  we  can -easily  discern  the 
seeds  and  beginnings  of  all  the  kinds  of  regular  poetry.  Odes  and 
hymns,  of  every  sort,  would  naturally  be  among  the  first  compo- 
sitions ;  according  as  the  bards  were  moved  by  religious  feelings, 
by  exultation,  resentment,  love,  or  any  other  warm  sentiment,  to 
pour  themselves  forth  in  song.  Plaintive  or  elegiac  poetry, ,  would 
as  naturally  arise  from  lamentations  over  theif  deceaeied  firicnds. 
The  recital  of  the  achievementsof  their  heroes,  and  their  ancestors, 
gave  birUi  to  what  we  now  call  epic  poetry ;  and  as  not  content  with* 
simply  reciting  these,  they  would  infallibly  be  led,  at  some  of  their 
public  meetings,  to  represent  them,  by  introducing  different  bards, 
speaking  in  the  character  of  their  heroes^  and  answering  each  other, 
we  find  in  this  the  first  outlines  of  tragedy,  or  dramatic  writing. 

None  of  these  kinds  of  poetry,  however,  were  in  the  first  ages 
of  society  properly  distinguished  or  separated,  as  they  are  now, 
from  each  other.  Indeed,  not  only  were  the  diflbrent  kinds  ol 
poetry  then  mixed  together,  but  all  that  we  now  call  letters,  or 
composition  of  any  kind,  was  then  blended  in  one  mass*  At  first, 
history,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  were  all  the  same.  Whoever  want- 
ed to  move  or  to  persuade,  to  inform  or  to  entertain  his  countrymen 
and  neighbours,  whatever  was  the  subject,  accompanied  his  sentiment 
and  tales  with  the  melody  of  song.  This  wa&  the  case  in  thatt  period 
of  society,  when  the  character  and  occupations  of  the  husbandman 
and  the  builder,  the  warrior  and  the  statesman,  were  united  in  one 
person.  When  the  progrcfss  of  society  brought  on  a  separation  of  the 
different  arts  and  professions  of  civil  life,  it  led  also  by  degrees  to  a 
separation  of  tihe  different  literary  provinces  Arom  each  other. 

The  art  of  writing  was  in  process  of  time  invented;  tecords  of 
past  transactions  began  to  be  kept;  men,  occupied  with  the  subjects 
of  policy  and  useful  arts,  wished  now  to  be  instructed  and  inform- 
ed, as  well  as  moved.  They  reasoned  and  refected  upon  the 
affairs  of  Kfe;  and  were  interested  by  what  was  real,  not  fabulous, 
in  past  transactions.  The  historian,  therefore,  now  laid  aside  the 
buskins  of  poetry ;  he  wrote  in  prose,  and  attempted  to  give  a 
faithful  and  judicious  relation  of  former  events.  The  philosopher 
addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  understanding.  The  orator  stu- 
died to  persuade  by  reasoning,  and  retained  more  or  less  of  the 
ancient  passionate  and  glowing  style,  according  as  it  was  conducive 
to  his  purpose.  Poetry  became  now  a  separate  art,  calculated 
ehiefly  to  please,  and  confined  generally  to  such  subjects  as  related 
to  the  imagination  and  passions.  Even  its  earliest  companion,  music, 
was  in  a  great  measure  divided  from  it 
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These  afifMcalioftfy  brought  all  the  literary  aila  into  a  more,  regular 
ferm,  and  oeatributed  io  the  eaact  aod  accurate  cultivatioa  qi 
«acli.  Potetry^  however^  ia  ita  aiieie»t  original  CQaditi«in,  waa  per- 
lia(»  more  vigeroua  thaA  it  iff  ia  iU  moderii  state.  It  included 
die  a  the  whole.  hurateC  the  humanniiad;  the  whole  eioeiitpn  of  ita 
tmaginative  faealliea*  k  spol^e  then  the  ladagvage  of  paasjan,  and 
no  other ;  for  to  paaaioiiy  it  owed  ita  Urtli.  Prompted  and  inapired 
by  objects,  which  to  him  seemed  great>  by  events  which  interested 
liis  country  or  his  frieoda,  the  early  bard  aroae  a^d  suo^i  Ij[e  aung 
indeed  in  wild  and  disorderly  strains ;  but  they  were  th.e  native  efit^ 
oioaa  of  hia  heart;  they  were  thjc  ardent  eonceptiooa  of  admiration 
Off  reaentmeot^  of  sorrow  or  fneodshipy  which  he  poured  foril),  li 
is.  no  wonder,  Uierelbre)  that  in  the  rode  and  artless  atrain  of  the 
tirat  pToetry  of  oil  natiooa,  we  should  oftfio  findson^wjiat  that  captir 
votes  and  tranaports  the  mind^  In  after ^^s,  wh§q  poQUy  beoame 
o  regnlar  art^  studied  for  reputa4)ioa  and.  t»K  gaiih  authors  began  to 
affect  what  they  did  not  feel.  Qomposiog  cooUy  in,  their  closets, 
they  endeai!Oiired  to<  Imitate  paosiOQi  rath^  than  to  express  it^  they 
Incd  to  foreei  their  imagination  into  a^ptufQa,  or  to  supply  the  defect 
of  native  warmth,  by  those  artificial  oro^moota  which  might  give 
composition  a  splendid  appearance. 

The  sepairatioA  of  mnsio  from  poetry,  produced  canse(|iieDees  noc 
ijavourahle  iasonae  respecta  to  poetry,  and  in  many  respects  hurtful 
Co  music*  As  long  aa  they  remained  united,  muaic  enlivened  and 
onijnaled  poetry,  and  poetry  gave  force  and  expression  to  musi- 
cal souad.  The  mmsic  of  that  early  period  was,  beyond  doubt,  ex  - 
tremely  simple ;  and  mtiat  have  consisted  chiefly  of  such  pathetic 
«otea,  SB  the  voice  could  adapt  to  the  worda  of  the  song«  Musical 
instruments,  such  aa  lutes,  and  pipes,  and  a  lyre  with  a  very  few 
strings,  appear  to  have  been  early  invenled among  some  nations;  but 
no  more  was  inteaded  by  these  instruments,  than  simply  to  accom- 
pany the  voieo,  and  to  heighten  the  melody  of  song.  The  poet's 
strain  was  al wajrs  heard ;  and,  from  many  circumstances,  it  appears, 
that  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  aa  well  aa  among  other  nations,  the 
hard  aung  hia  veraea,  and  played  upon  hia  harp  or  lyre  at  the  same 
time.  In  thk  state,  the  art  of  muaic  waa^when  it  produced  all  thoso 
great  effificta^  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  aocient  history.  And 
eertasn  it  is,  thaft  firom  simple  raMaie  only,  and  fr^m  music  accom- 
panied with  verse  or  song,  we  are  to  look  for  strong  expression, 
and  powerful  influence  over  the  human  mind.  When  instrumental 
Qiusic  came  to  be  studied  as  a  separate  art,  divested  of  the  poet's 
aong,  and  formed  into  the  artificial  and  intricate  combinations  of 
harmony,  it  lost  all  its  ancient  power  of  inflaming  the  hearers  with 
strong  eaniAtions;  and  sunk  into  an  art  of  mere  amusement,  among 
poltatio«l  and  luxurious  nations. 

Sti!1,  however,  poetry  preserves,  in  all  countries,  some  remains 
of  its  first  and  original  connexion  with  music.     By  being  uttered 

*  S4*e  Dr.  Brown^^it  Dtfi»ertau«<Ni  on  the  Rut^  C/inton,  and  Separmlion  of  Potiry  and 
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in  song,  it  was  formed  into  oumbers,  or  into  an  artificial  arrangement 
of  wordsand  syllables,  very  dififerentin  different  countries;  butmeh, 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  each,  seemed  most  melodious  and  agree- 
able in  sound.  Whence  arises  thatgreat  characteristic  of  poetry  which 
we  now  call  verse ;  a  subject  which  comes  next  to  be  treated  of. 

It  is  a  subject  of  a  curious  nature ;  but  as  I  am  sensible,  that  were 
I  to  pursue  it  as  far  as  my  inclination  leads,  it  would  give  rise  to 
discussions,  which  the  greater  part  of  readers  would  consider  as 
minute,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations  upon  English 
versification. 

Nations,  whose  language  and  pronunciation  were  of  a  musical 
kind,  rested  their  versification  chiefly  upon  the  quantities,  that  is, 
the  length  or  shortness  of  their  syllables.  Others,  who  did  not  make 
the  quantities  of  their  syllables  be  so  distinctly  perceived  in  pro- 
nouncing them,  rested  the  melody  of  their  verse  upon  the  number 
of  syllables  it  contained,  upon  the  proper  disposition  of  accents  and 
pauses  in  it,  and  frequently  upon  that  return  of  corresponding  sounds, 
which  we  call  rhyme.  The  former  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  the  latter  is  the  case  with  us,  and  with  most  modern 
nations.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  every  syllable,  or  the  far 
greatest  number  at  least,  was  known  to  have  a-fixed  and  determined 
quantity ;  and  their  manner  of  pronouncing  rendered  this  so  sensible 
to  the  ear,  that  a  long  syllable  was  counted  precisely  equal  in  time 
to  two  short  ones.  Upon  this  principle,  the  number  of  syllables  con<- 
tained  in  their  hexameter  verse  was  allowed  to  vary.  It  may  extend 
to  17;  it  can  contain,  when  regular,  no  fewer  than  13;  but  the  rnu* 
sical  time  was,  notwithstanding,  precisely  the  same  in  every  hexa- 
meter verse,and  was  always  equal  to  that  of  12  long  syllables.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  regular  time  of  every  verse,  and  the  proper  mixture 
and  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables  which  ought  to  compose 
it,  were  invented,  what  the  grammarians  call  metrical  feet,  daetyles, 
spondees,  iambus,  &c.  By  these  measures  was  tried  the  accuracy  of 
composition  in  every  line,  and  whether  it  was  so  constructed  as  to 
complete  its  proper  melody.  It  was  requisite,  for  instance,  that  the 
hexameter  verse  should  have  the  quantity  of  its  syllables  so  di^Kieed, 
that  it  could  be  scanned  or  measured  by  six  metrical  feet,  which 
might  be  either  dactyles  or  spondees  (as  the  musical  time  of  both 
these  is  the  same)  with  this  restriction  only,  that  the 'fifth  foot  was 
regularly  to  be  a  dactyle,  and  the  last  a  spondee.* 


*  Some  writen  imagine,  that  the  feet  in  Latin  vene  were  intended  to  correspoail 
*a  bars  in  music,  and  to  form  musical  interrals  or  distinctions,  sensible  t»  thtt  ear 
in  the  pronanpiation  of  the  line.  Had  this  been  the  case,  every  kind  of  verse  miial 
have  had  a  peculiar  ordrr  of  feet  appropriated  to  it.  But  the  common  prosodiet 
shoMT  that  there  are  several  forms  of  Latin  verse  which  are  capable  of  being  mea* 
stired  indifferently,  by  a  series  of  feet  of  very  different  lunds.  For  iBstance,  wbat  is 
called  the  Asclepedcean  verse  (in  which  the  first  ode  of  Horace  is  written)  may  h% 
scanned  either  by  a  Spondeus,  two  Choriambus*s,  and  a  Pyrrichius  ;  or  by  a  Spon- 
deus,  a  Dactyftts  succeeded  by  a  Ccsura,  and  two  Dactylus^s.  The  common  Pentft> 
meter,  and  some  other  forms  of  verse,  admit  the  like  varieties ;  and  yet  the  melody 
of  the  veme,  remains  always  the  same,  though  it  be  scanned  by  different  feet  This 
proves,  that  the  metrical  feet  were  not  sensible  in  the  pronitociation  of  tlie  line,  bm 
were  intended  only  to  regulate  its  connmction  ;  or    applied  as  taeasure*,  to  tiy 
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The  introduction  oF these  feet  into  English  Terse,  would  be  alto 
^ether  out  of  place;  for  the  genius  of  our  language  corresp^onds  not 
lb  this  respect  to  Greek  or  Latin.  I  say  not,  that  we  have  no 
regard  to  quantity,  or  to  long  and  short,  in  pronouncing.  Many 
words  we  have,  especially  our  words  consisting  of  several  syllables, 
where  the  quantity,  or  the  long  and  short  syllables,  are  invariably 
fixed ;  but  great  numbers  we  have  also,  where  the  quantity  is  left  al- 
together loose.  This  is  the  case  with  a  great  part  of  our  words  con- 
sisting of  two  syllables,  and  with  almost  all  our  monosyllables. 
In  general,  the  difference  made  between  long  and  short  syllables,  in 
our  manner  of  pronouncing  them,is  so  very  inconsiderable,  and  so 
much  liberty  is  left  us  for  making  them  either  long  or  short  at  plea- 
sore,  that  mere  quantity  is  of  very  little  effect  in  English  versification. 
The  only  perceptible  difference  among  our  syllables,  arises  from 
some  of  them  being  uttered  with  that  stronger  percussion  of  voice, 
which  we  call  accent  This  accent  does  not  always  make  the  sylla- 
ble longer,  but  gives  it  more  force  of  sound  only ;  and  it  is  upon  a 
certain  order  and  succession  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables, 
infinitely  more  than  upon  their  being  long  or  short,  that  the  melody 
of  our  verse  depends.  If  we  take  any  of  Mr.  Pope's  lines,  and  in 
reciting  them  alter  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  as  far  as  our  quanti- 
ties are  sensible,  the  music  of  the  verse  will  not  be  much  injured : 
whereas,  if  we  do  no.t  accent  the  syllables  according  as  the  verse 
dictates,  its  melody  will  be  totally  destroyed.* 

Our  English  heroic  verse  is  of  what  may  be  called  an  iambic  struc- 
ture ;  that  is,  composed  of  a  succession,  nearly  alternate,  of  syllables, 
not  short  and  long,  but  unaccented  and  accented.  With  regard  to 
the  place  of  these  accents,  however,  some  liberty  is  admitted,  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  Very  often,  though  not  always,  the  line  begios  with 
an  unaccented  syllable;  and  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  it,  two  un- 
accented syllables  follow  each  other.  But  in  general,  there  are 
either  five,  or  four,  accented  syllables  in  each  line.  The  number  of 
syllables  is  ten,  unless  where  an  Alexandrine  verse  is  occasionally  ad- 
mitted. In  verses  not  Alexandrine,  instances  occur  where  the  line 
appears  to  have  more  than  the  limited  number.  But  in  such  instan- 
ces, I  apprehend  it  will  be  found,  that  some  of  the  liquid  syllables  are 

whether  the  luccesstoii  of  long  and  short  syllableg  was  luch  as  suited  the  iii«lodf 
of  the  rerse;  and  as  feet  of  different  kinds  coold  sometimes  be  applied  for  this 
purpose,  hence  it  happened,  that  some  forms  of  rerse  were  capable  of  being  scan- 
ned in  different  ways.  For  measuring  the  hexameter  line,  no  other  feet  were 
found  so  proper  as  daetyleii  and  spoadees,  and  therefore  by  these  it  is  uniformly 
scanned.  But  no  ear  is  sensible  of  the  termination  of  each  foot,  in  reading  an  liez- 
ameter  line.  From  a  misapprehension  of  this  matter,  I  apprehend  that  confusion 
has  sometimes  arisen  among  writers,  in  treating  of  the  prosody  both  of  Latin  and  of 
English  yene. 

*  See  this  well  ilhistrated  fai  Lord  Monboddo*s  Treatise  of  The  Origin  and  Profcrm  of 
LanguagCt  toI.  ii.  under  the  head  of  the  prosody  of  language.  He  shows  that  this  is 
not  only  tiie  constitution  of  our  own  Terse,  but  that,  by  our  manner  of  reading  Latin 
rerse,  we  make  its  music  nearly  the  same.  For  we  certainly  do  not  pronounce  it  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  qtiantities,  so  as  to  make  the  musical  tim€  of  one  long  syllnbie 
e<|aal  to  two  short  ones ;  but  according  to  a  succession  of  accented  and  unaccented  sylW 
cleR,  only  mixed  in  a  ratio  different  fVom  that  of  our  own  rerse.  No  Roman  ould  pos^ 
tf'4ly  understand  our  prouundatiun. 

3Q 
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so  slurred  in  pronouncingy  as  to  bring  the  verse,  vrith  respect  to  its 
effect  upon  tiie  car,  witliin  the  usual  bounds. 

Another  essential  circumstance  in  the  constitution  of  our  verse,  is 
the  cacsural  pause,  which  falls  towards  the  middle  of  each  line. 
Somo  pause  of  this  kind^  dictated  by  the  melody,  is. found  in  tiie 
verse  of  most  nations.  It  is  found,  as  might  be  shown,  in  the  Latin 
hexameter.  In  the  French  heroic  verse  it  is  very  sensible^  That 
is  a  verse  of  twelve  syllables ;  and  in  every  line,  just  after  the  sixth 
8yllable,there  falls  regularly  and  indispensably  a  caasural  pause,  di- 
viding the  line  into  two  equal  homisticka.  For  example,  in  the  first 
lines  of  Boileau's  Epistle  to  the  King: 

Jeiinc  U  ▼•iUanc  iMirot  |  dont  la  hautt  t«feut- 
N'e«t  point  le  fruit  tardif  f  d'une  ieixte  vieillesMi^ 
Qui  seul  sans  Ministre  J  h  IVzample  dei  Dieux, 
Soutient  tout  par  toi-nieme  |  b  voit  tous  par  tea  yctix 

In  this  train  all  their  verses  proceed ;  the  one  half  of  the  line  always 
answering  to  the  other,  and  the  same  chime  returning  incessantly  on 
the  ear  without  intermission  or  change ;  which  is  certainly  a  defect 
in  their  verse,  and  unfits  it  so  very  much  for  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  heroic  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  distinguishing  advan* 
tage  of  our  English  verse,  that  it  allows  the  pause  to  be  varied 
through  four  different  syllables  in  the  line.  The  pause  may  fall 
after  the  4th,  the  5th,  the  6th,  or  the  7th  syllable;  an<}  according  as 
the  pause  is  placed  after  oneorother  of  these  syllables,  the  melody  of 
the  verse  is  much  changed,  its  air  and  cadence  are  diversified.  By 
this  means,  uncommon  richness  and  variety  are  added  to  Etiglisli 
versification. 

When  the  pause  falh  earliest,  that  is,'  after  the  4th  syllable,  the 
briskest  melody  is  thereby  formed,  and  the  most  spirited  air  given 
to  the  line.  In  the  following  lines  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Mr. 
Pope  has,  with  exquisite  propriety,  suited  the  construction  of  the 
verse  to  the  subject 

On  her  white  breast  |  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss  |  and  infidels  adore; 
Her  lirely  looks  I  a  sprightly  mind  diwlose, 
Qtiick  as  her  eyes  |  and  as  unfix *d  as  those. 
Favours  to  none,  |  to  all  she  smiles  extends, 
Oft  she  rejecti^  |  liut  nerer  ooce  offends. 

When  the  pause  falls  after  the  5th  syllable,  which  dividea  the  line 
Into  two  equal  |K3rtions,  the  melody  is  sensibly  altered.  The  verso 
loses  that  brisk  and  sprightly  air,  which  it  had  with  the  formcrpauae, 
and  becomes  more  smooth,  gentle,  and  flowing. 

Eternal  sunshine  |  of  the  spotlese  mhnd, 

Each  prayer  accepted  |  and  each  with  retignM. 

Whien  the  pause  proceeds  to  follow  the  6th  syllable,  the  tenour  of 
the  music  becomes  solemn  and  grave.  The  verse  marches  now 
with  a  more  slow  and  measured  pace,  than  in  any  of  the  two  for- 
mer cases. 

The  wrath  of  Pelent'  fon,  I  the  direful  iprlaf 
OfalltbeGracian  woes,  |  0  foddeai  ii»f  I 


\ 
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But  tne  gravoi  solemn  cadence  become»atiU  meire  sensible,  when 
the  pause  &11»  after  the  7th  syllable,  which  is  the  nearest  ]jlace  to 
the  end  of  the  line  that  it  can  oeoupy*  This  kind  of  verse  occuri 
the  seldome^,  but  has  a  happy  e^t  in  diversifying  the  melody^  I) 
produces  that  slow  Alexandrine  air  which  is  finely  suited  to  a  close; 
and  for  this  reason,  such  lines  almost  never  occur  together,  but.  are 
umd  in  finishing  the  couplet. 

Andin^ho  imooilKlMcrfptloa  [  mnrmiHr  itiM, 

Laiilf  lov'd,  ■dor*d  id«M !  |  ail  adieu.  * 

I  hove  taken  my  exav^ples  from  verses  in  rhyme;  because  in 
tliese>  our  versification  is  subjected  to  tlie  strictest  law.    As  blank 
verse  is  of  a  fueer  kind,  and  naturally  is  read  with  less  cadence  or 
tone,  the  pauses^  in  it^  and  the  tfiect  of  them,  are  not  always  so  sen- 
sible to  the  ean.     It  is  eonslructed,  however,  entirely  upon  the  same 
principles  with  reapeot  to  the  place  of  the  pause.     There  are  some 
who^  in  order  to  exalt  the  variety  and  the  power  of  our  heroic  verse, 
have  maintained  Ukat  it  admits  of  musical  pauses^  not  only  after 
those  four  syllables,,  where  I  assigned  their  place,  but  after  any  one 
syllable  in:  tha  verse:  indifferently,  where  the  sense  directs  it  to  be 
placed.     This,  hi  my  opinion,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  maintain  that 
there  isno  pause  at  all  belonging  to  the  natural  melody  of  the  verse; 
sio€e,.aeoordingrto  this  notion,  the  pause  is  formed  entirely  by  the 
meanin[Q,notby  the  music    But  this  I  apprdicnd  to  be  contrary 
both  to  the  nature  of  versification,,  and  the  experience  of  every 
good  ear,**    Those  certainly  are  the  happiest  lines,  wherein  the 
pause,  prompted; by  the  melody,,  coincides  in  some  degree  with  that 
of  the  sense,  or  at  least  does  not  tend  to  spoil  or  interrupt  the  mean- 
ing.    Whereveoir  any  opposition  between  the  music  and  the  sense 
ehanGes^to-takfi  place^  I  observed  before,  in  treating  of  pronunciation 
or  delivery^  t^at  the  proper  method  of  reading  these  lines,  is  to  read 
them  according  as  tbe  aenae  dictates,  neglectmg  or  slurring  the  cas« 
sural  pause;  which  renders  the  line  less  graceful  indeed,  but,  how- 
ever, doesnot  entirely  destroy  its  sound. 

Our  blank  verse  possesses  great  ad vantagies,  and  is  indeed  a  noble, 
bold,  mi  diseooumbeced  species  of  versification.  The  principal 
defect  in  rhyme,  t»  the  foil  close  which  it  forces  upon  the  ear,  at 
the  end  of  every  eeupiet.  Blank  verse  is  freed  from  this ;  and  al- 
lows the  lines  to  run.  into  each  other  with  as  great  Liberty  as  the  La- 
tin hexameter  pevmita,.  perhaps  with  greater^  Hence  it  is  particu- 
kmily  siuted  to  sui^ecta  of  dignity  and  force,  which  demand  more 

*  in  the  ftalian  Heroic  verge,  employed  by  Tasso  in  his  Gieruaalenmie,  aud 
Ariosto  in  Itit  Orlando^  the  paases  are  of  the  tame  varied  nature  witli  those  whidi 
I  liatfe  shown  t»  belong  to  English  versification,  and  fall  after  the  same  four  sylla 
blea  in  the  line.  Mvrmontel,.  in  his  PoCtique  Fraufoise,  toI.  i.  p.  209,  takes  no 
tice,  th%t  the  construction  of  verse  is  common  to  the  Italians  and  the  EngUsh ;  and 
defends  the  uniformitr  oi  the  Frmch  csesunU  paoaa  upon  this  ground,  that  the  al« 
lematioM  of  mariiliiin  and  femiiiine  rhymes  fumishei  sufficient  vari<*ty  to  the  French 
poetr>';  whereas  tlie  change  of  movement  o«  casioned  by  the  (bur  diflerent  pauses  in 
EngUtfh  and  Italian  verse,  produces,  arcording  to  him,  too  great  diversity.  On  the  Head 
af  paosei  ia  Rogfisb  versiicHioiH  aoa  the  JSIteuMtaol  Gritk;isn,chiiii  IB^  sect.  4. 
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free  and  manly  numbers  than  rhyme.  The  constraint  and  strict  re- 
gularity of  rhyme,  are  unfavourable  to  the  sublime,  or  to  the  highly 
pathetic  strain.  An  epic  poem,  or  a  tragedy,  would  be  fettered  and 
degraded  by  it  It  is  best  adapted  to  compositions  of  a  temperate 
strain,  where  no  particular  vehemence  is  required  in  the  sentiments, 
nor  great  sublimity  in  the  style ;  such  as  pastorals,  elegies,  epistles, 
satires,  &c.  To  these,  it  communicates  that  degree  of  elevation 
whiQh  is  proper  for  them ;  and  without  any  other  assistance  suffi- 
ciently distinguishes  the  style  from  prose.  He  who  should  write 
such  poems  in  blank  verse,  would  render  his  work  harsh  and  un- 
pleasing.  In  order  to  support  a  poetical  style,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  affect  a  pomp  of  language  unsuitable  to  the  subject 

Though  I  join  m  opinion  with  those,  who  think  that  rhyme  finds 
its  proper  place  in  the  middle,  but  not  in  the  higher  regions  of  poe- 
try, I  can  by  no  means  join  in  the  invectives  which  some  have  pour- 
ed out  against  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  barbarous  jingling  of  sounds, 
fit  only  for  children,  and  owing  to  nothing  but  the  corruption  of  taste 
in  the  monkish  ages.     Rhyme  might'indeed  be  barbarous  in  Latin 
or  Greek  verse,  because  these  languages,  by  the  sonorousness  of  their 
words,  by  their  liberty  of  transposition  and  inversion,  by  their  fixed 
quantities  and  musical  pronunciation,  could  carry  on  the  melody  of 
verse  without  its  aid.     But  it  does  not  follow,  that  therefore  it  must 
be  barbarous  in  the  English  language,  which  is  destitute  of  these  ad« 
vantages.     Every  language  has  powers  and  graces,  and  music  pecu- 
liar to  itself;  and  what  is  becoming  in  one,  would  be  ridiculous  in 
another.     Rhyme  was  barbarous  in  Latin ;  and  an  attempt  to  con- 
struct English  verses,  after  the  form  of  hexameters,  and  pentameters, 
and  sapphics,  is  ^s  barbarous  among  us.     It  is  not  true,  that  rhyme 
is  merely  a  monkish  invention      On  the  contrary,  it  has  obtained 
under  different  forms,  in  the  versification  of  most  known  nations.    It 
is' found  in  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe ;  it 
is  said  to  be  found  among  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  and 
the  Americans.     This  shows  that  there  is  something  in  the  return 
of  similar  sounds,  which  is  grateful  to  the  ears  of  most  part  of  man- 
kind.    And  if  any  one,  after  reading  Mr.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
or  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  shall  not  admit  our  rhyme,  with  all  its  varieties 
of  pauses,  to  carry  both  elegance  and  sweetness  of  sound,  his  ear 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 

The  present  form  of  our  English  heroic  rhyme  in  couplets,  is  a 
modern  species  of  versification.  The  measure  generally  used  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  King  Charles  I.  was  tlie 
stanza  of  eight  lines,  such  as  Spenser  employs,  borrowed  from  the 
Italian  ;  a  measure  very  constrained  and  artificial.  Waller  was  the 
first  who  brought  couplets  into  vogue ;  and  Dryden  afterwards estab- 
.ished  the  usage.  Waller  first  smoothod  our  verse ;  Dryden  perfected 
it.  Mr.  Pope's  versification  has  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  flow* 
ing  and  smooch  in  the  highest  degree ;  far  more  laboured  and  cor* 
rect  than  that  of  any  who  went  before  him.  He  introduced  one 
considerable  change  into  verse,  by  totally  throwing  aside  the  trip- 
lets,  or  three  lines  rhyming  together,  in  which  Mr.  Dryden  abound* 
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ed.  Dryden's  versification^  however,  has  ve:^  great  merit ;  and,  like 
all  his  productions,  has  much  spirit,  mixed  with  carelessness.  If  not 
80  smooth  and  correct  w  Pope's,  it  is,  however,  more  varied  and  easy. 
He  subjects  himself  less  to  tne  rule  pf  closing  die  sense  with  the  coup- 
let ;  and  frequently  takes  the  liberty  of  making  his  couplets  run  into 
one  another,  with  somewhat  of  the  freedom  of  blank  verse. 


aVESTIONS. 


On  what  has  our  author  now  fimsh- 
ed  hk  observations;  and  what  remains? 
Ab  what  does  oar  author  design  this 
leeture;  and  in  what  manner  does 
he  propose  to  treat  it?  What  is  our 
first  inquiry?  Of  the  answer  to  this 
question,  what  is  observed  ?  In  what 
have  some  made  its  esKnce  to  consist, 
and  by  wliat  authority  do  they  support 
their  opmion  ?  How  does  it  appear  that 
this  is  too  limited  a  definition  ?  Wh3ris 
It  too  loose  to  make  the  characteristics 
of  poetry  lie  in  imitation  ?  What  is  the 
most  just  and  comprehensive  definition 
whicn  can  be  given  of  poetry  ?  How  is 
this  definition  flilly  illustrated  ?  What 
has  our  author  added  to  this  definition ; 
and  why  ?  How  nearly  do  verse  and 
prose  approach  each  other ;  and  what 
remarks  follow?  From  what  will  the 
truth  and  Justness  of  the  definition 
given,  appear?  T^o  whom  have  the 
Greeks  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry? 
Of  such  persons  as  the8&  what  is  re- 
marked? To  imagine  wnat,  is  a  great 
error ;  and  why  ?  In  order  to  explore 
the  rise  of  poetrj^  to  what  must  we 
have  recourse?  What  has  been  cl^eD 
said  ?  What  period  of  society  never 
existed  ?  What  illustration,  then,  of  the 
naradox,  that  poetry  is  older  than  prose, 
ToUows  ?  Where,  only,  have  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  made  acquainted 
with  men  in  their  savage  state?  Of 
them,  what  do  we  leam  from  concur- 
ring accounts  of  travellers  ?  Here,  then, 
in  what  do  we  see  the  beginnings  of 
poetic  composition  ?  What  two  parti- 
eivars  would  early  distinguish  this 
language  of  son^?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  What  influence  do  strong  emo- 
tions exert  over  the  passions ;  and  what 
do  we,  consequently,  do?  Hence,  what 
arises  ?  What  is  man  by  nature ;  and 
bow  is  this  remark  illustrated?  What, 
therefore,  follows?  As  the  first  poets 
sung  l^eir  own  verses,  of  what  was  this 


music  of  the  sonj^?  What  was  the  ear- 
ly character  oi^these  members;  but 
what  Mowed?  From  what  has  been 
said,  what  appears?  From  what  does 
it  appear  that  they  knew  no  other  than 
these?  What, therefore,  follows?  What 
iarther  reason  is  there  why  such  com- 
positk)ns  only,  could  be  transmitted  to 
posterity?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
What  bear  testimony. to  these  facts; 
and  of  this  remark,  what  illustrations 
follow  ?  How  does  it  appear,  that,  in 
the  same  manner,  among  all  other  na- 
tions, poets  and  soncs  are  the  first  ob- 
jects that  make  uieir  appearance? 
From  this  deduction,  what  folbws; 
and  why  ?  What  occur  among  all  na- 
tions; and  what  are  the  general  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  ail  the  most 
ancient  original  poetry  ?  Of  that  strong 
hyperbolical  manner,  which  we  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  call  the  orien 
tal  manner  of  poetry,  what  is  obser- 
ved? When  do  mankind  most  resemble 
each  other  ?  What  is  the  efiect  of  its 
subsequent  revolutbns?  What  inbu- 
ence  has  diversity  of  climate,  and 
manners  of  living,  on  the  first  poetry  of 
nations?  Of  this  remark,  what  illus- 
trations are  given?  Repeat  the  passage 
from  Lucan.  From  what  docs  it  ap- 
pear that  the  early  poetry  of  the  Gre- 
cian nations  assumed  a.  philosophical 
cast?  Who  have  always  bteJ  the 
greatest  poets  of  thei  east ;  and  amone 
them,  of  what  was  poetry  the  vehicle? 
Of  the  ancient  Araos^  what  are  we  in- 
formed ?  Of  wtiat  two  sorts  were  they  ? 
Of  the  ibrmer,  what  is  observed  ?  Who 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  intro- 
duced a  more  regular  structure,  and 
closer  connexion  of  parts,  into  their 
poetical  writing  ?  What  was  the  state 
of  poetry  during  its  infancy  ?  In  the 
pnfgreka  of  society  and  arts^  what  did 
they  begin  to  assume  ?  But  lit  the  first 
rude  state  ofpoetical  efiusions,  what  may 


the  bqpuoing?  What  fell  in  with  the! easily  be  discerned?  How  is  tliis  re- 
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markilhietratedl  OfaO  of  dieae  kindi 
of  poetry,  however,  what  is  obeerved  ? 
WhaL  also,  was  then  blended  in  one 
mass'/  How  is  this  illustrated?  In 
what  period  of  society  was  this  th^ 
ease  ?  When  was  this  order  changed? 
What  effect  was  produced  bv  tlie  in 
rention  of  the  art  of  writing  f  Wliai 
effect  did  this  produce  on  the  histo- 
rian, the  philosopher,  and  the  orator? 
What  did  poetry  now  become  ?  What 
was  the  ettect  of  these  separations? 
From  what,  hoiwever,  does  it  appear 
that  poetry,  in  its  ancient,  anginal  con- 
dition, was  perhaps  more  vigorous  than 
it  is  in  its  modem  state?  what,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ?  When 
did  authors  begin  to  .affect  what  they 
did  not  feel ;  and  what  was  the  conse- 
ouence?  Of  the  separation  of  music 
from  poetry,  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
is  this  remcurk  illustrated  ?  Of  the  mu- 
sic, and  of  the  musical  instruments  of 
that  early  nerkxl,  what  is  observed: 
and  T^hat  follows?  What  is  certain? 
When  did  music  lose  all  its  ancient 
power  of  inflaming  the  hearers  with 
strong  emotions;  and  into  what  did  it 
•ink?  What  dees  poetry,  in  all  natbna, 
ittli  preserve?  WheDce  ar^aes  that 
great  characteristic  of  poetry  which  we 
now  call  verse?  Why  does  our  author 
confine  himself  to  a  few  observations 
upon  English  verBificatk>n  ?  Upon 
what  did'  mutions,  whose  language  and 
pronunciation  were  of  a  musical  kind, 
rest  their  vcrsificatbn  ?  Upon  what  did 
others,  who  did^not  make  the  quantities 
ot*their  ByUables«u  distinctly  perceived 
in  pronouncing  them,  rest  ihem  ?  The 
lornter  was  the  case  with  whom,  and 
with  whom  is  the  latter?  Ainonff  the 
Greeks  and  Roman&  of  every  sy&ble, 
what  is  remarked  ?  Upon  this  principle, 
to  whol  extent  ;vas  the  number  of  syl- 
lables contained  in  their  hexameter 
verse,  allowed  to  vary?  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  re^lar  time  of  every 
verse,  v^t  were  invented  ?  By  these 
measures,  what  were  tried?  How  is 
this  illustrated  ?  Why  would  the  intro- 
ductk)r.  of  these  feet  into  English  verse, 
be  entirely  out  of  place  ?  What  illus- 
tration of  this  remark  fellows  ?  With 
what  words  is  thwtlie  case  ?  Of  the  dif- 
ference, in  general,  made  between  k>ng 
and  s^ioii  syllables,  in  our  manner  of 

f  renouncing  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
'rom  what  does  the  only  perceptible 
difference,  among  our  Bylltibl»,  arise? 


What  isremarKedof  this  accent?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ^  Of  what  structure  h 
our  Enciish  heroic  verse?  With  regard 
to  the  place  of  these  accents,  what  re- 
marks are  made  ?  What  is  another  es- 
sential circumstance  in  the  coostnic- 
tion  of  our  verae  ?  In  what  other  verse 
is  it  found?  Of  its  use  in  French,  what 
is  observed ;  and  by  what  example  is 
this  illustrated?  On  French  verseS) 
what  TB  farther  remarked?  On  the 
other  band,  what  is  a  distinguishing 
advantage  of  our  English  verse  ?  Afler 
what  syllables  may  the  pause  fall,  and 
what  noMffk  fellows?  By  this  means^ 
what  are  added  to  RagHsh  venofie*- 
tion  ?  WhAt  effect  -is  produced,  when 
the  pause  falls  earliest,  or  after  the 
fourth  syllable  ?  By  what  example  is 
this  illustrated?  When  the  pause  fells 
after  the  fiHh  syllable,  what  is  its  eiP* 
feet,  and  what  does  the  verse  then 
lose?  Repeat  the  example.  When 
the,. pause 'follows  the  sixth  syllable, 
what  air  does  the  tenour  of  the  music 
assume  ?  By  wh^t  example  is  this  il- 
lustrated ?  But  when  does  the  grave, 
solemn  cadence,  become  still  more  seii- 
sible?  Of  this  Kind  of  verse,  what  is 
observed ;  and  what  example  is  given  ? 
Why  has  our  author  taken  hi^  exam- 
ples frow  verses  in  rhyme?  Of  blank 
verse,  what  is  here  observed?  With 
regard  to  our  verse,  what  have  some 
maintained?  This,  in  the  opinion  of 
our  author,  is  ihe  same  thing  as  what; 
and  why  ?  To  what  is  this  apprehend- 
ed to  be  contrary ;  and  for  wnat  rea- 
son? How  are  blank  verse  and  rhyme 
contre^ted?  W^ith  what  opinion  does 
our  author  coincide,  yet.  in  what  in- 
vectives can  he  not  join  ?  Why  might 
rhyme  be  barbarous  in  Latin  or  Greek 
verse?  But  what  does  not,  therefere, 
follow  ?  How  are  these  remarks  illus- 
trated ?  How  does  it  appear  to  be  not 
true,  that  rhyme  is  merely  a  monkish 
invention  ?  What  do  these  inelaoGes 
show ;  and  what  remark  follows?  Oi 
the  present  form  of  our  English '  h\7ne, 
in  couplets,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
measure  was .  generally  used  in  tlio 
days  of  Queen  Elizabetli ;  and  what  is 
observed  of  it?  Who  first  brought  coup- 
lets into  vogue ;  and  who  established 
the  usage  ?  Of  them,  what  ir  farther 
remarked?  What  is  the  character  of 
Mr.  Pope's  versification?  How  does 
Dry  den  compare  with  him  ? 
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ANALYSIS 

1.  The  definition  of  pcetfy. 

2.  Its  orisrin  and  aatiqaiijr. 

3.  Its  ancient  characteristioi. 

4.  The  di/Terent  kinds,  not  distin^fshed. 
ft.  The  influence  of  Che  iuveiiU<m  of  the  art 

ofwritii^. 
&  The  separation  of  music  from  Terse. 
T.  The  natare  of  verse. 


A.  BBflrlidh  ▼ersiiofliioii. 


XiJ 


iBffU 

Thi 


le  effects  of  the  cssaral  paoM^ 
when  differentia  placed, 
(a.)  After  the  fourth  sjUabk, 


I 


■Ik\  After  the  fifth  syUablc. 
c.)  After  the  sixth  syllable. 


(d.)  After  tiiescTeath  syllable, 
bk  Toe  character  of  uur  blank  versa, 
(a.)  Blank    verse    contrasted 
rhyme. 
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PASTOUAL  POETRY.— LYRIC  POETRY. 

In  the  ladt  lecture,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
poetry,  and  made  iome  obsenrations  on  the  nature  of  English  rera- 
fication.  I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  chief  kinds  of  poetical  com- 
position, and  of  tiie  critical  rules  that  relate  to  them.  I  shall  follow 
that  order  which  is  most  simple  and  natural ;  beginning  with  the 
lesser  forms  of  poetry,  and  ascending  from  them  to  the  epic  and  dra- 
matic, as  the  most  dignified.  This  lecture  shall  be  employcfd  on 
pastoral  and  l)rnc  poetry. 

Though  I  begin  with  the  consideration  of  pastoral  poetry,  it  is  not 
because  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  poetical  com- 
position. On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  cultivated 
as  a  distinct  species,  or  subject  of  writing,  until  society  had  advanced 
in  refinement.  Most  authors  have,  indeed,  indulged  the  fancy,  that 
because  the  life  which  mankind  at  first  led  was  rural,  therefore  their 
first  poetry  was  pastoral,  or  employed  in  the  celebration  of  rural 
scenes  and  objects.  I  make  no  doubt,  that  it  would  borrow  many  of 
its  images  ana  allusions  firom  those  natural  objects  with  which  men 
were  best  acquainted;  but  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  calm  and 
tranquil  scenes  of  rural  felicity  were  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  ob- 
jects which  inspired  that  strain  of  composition,  which  we  now  call 
poetry.  It  was  inspired,  in  the  first  periods  of  every  nation,  by 
events  and  objects  which  roused  men's  passions ;  or,  at  least,  awa- 
kened their  wonder  and  admiration.  The  actions  of  their  gods  and 
heroes,  their  own  exploits  in  war,  the  successes  or  misfortunes  of 
their  countrymen  and  friends,  furnished  the  first  themes  to  the  bards 
of  every  country.  What  was  of  a  pastoral  kind  In  their  compon- 
tions,  was  incidental  only.  They  did  not  think  of  choosing  for  their 
dieme  the  tranquillity  and  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  as  long  as 
tliese  were  daily  and  familiar  objects  to  them.  It  was  not  till  men 
had  begun  to  be  assembled  in  great  cities,  after  the  distinetions  of 
rank  and  station  were  formed,  and  the  bustle  of  courts  and  large  so- 
cieties was  known,  that  pastoral  poetry  assumed  its  present  form. 
Men  then  began  to  look  back  upon  the  more  simple  and  innocent  life 
whicn  tneir  forefathers  led,  or  which,  at  least,  they  &ncied  them  to 
nave  led :  they  looked  back  upon  it  with  pleasure,  and  in  those  rural 
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lioenes,  and  pastoral  occupations,  imagining  a  degree  of  felicity  to 
Cake  place,  superior  to  what  they  now  enjoyed,  conceived  the  idet 
of  celebrating  it  in  poetry.  It  was  in  the  court  of  King  Ptolemy,  that 
Theocritus  wrote  the  first  pastorals  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; 
and,  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  he  was  imitated  by  Virgil. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  pastoral  poetry,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  natural  and  very  agreeable  form  of  poetical  compo- 
sition.    It  recalls  to  our  imagination  those  gay  scenes,  and  pleasing 
views  of  nature,  which  commonly  are  the  delight  of  our  childhood 
and  youth;  and  to  which,  in  more  advanced  years,  the  greatest  part 
of  men  recur  with  pleasure.     It  exhibits  to  us  a  life,  with  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  the  ideas  of  peace,  of  leisure,  and  of  in- 
nocence ;  and,  therefore,  we  readily  set  open  our  heart  to  such  repre- 
sentations as  promise  to  banish  from  our  thoughts  the  cares  of  the 
world ;  and  to  transport  us  into  calm  elysian  regions.     At  the  same 
time,  no  subject  seems  to  be  more  favourable  to  poetry.     Amidst 
rural  objects,  nature  presents,on  all  hands,  the  finest  field  for  descrip- 
tion ;  and  nothing  appears  to  flow  more  of  its  own  accord,  into  poeti- 
cal numbers,  than  rivers  and  mountains,  meadows  and  hills,  flocks 
and  trees,  and  shepherds  void  of  care.  Hence,  this  species  of  poetry  has, 
at  ali  times,  allured  many  readers,  and  excited  many  writers.     But, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  it  possesses,  it  will  appear  from  what 
I  have  farther  to  observe  upon  it,  that  there  is  hardly  any  species  of 
poetry  which  is  more  difficult  to  be  carried  to  perfection,  or  m  which 
fewer  writers  have  excelled^ 

Pastoral  life  may  be  considered  in  three  different  views:  either 
such  as  it  now  actually  is;  when  the  state  of  shepherds  is  reduced 
to  be  a  mean,  servile,  and  laborious  state ;  when  their  employments 
are  become  disagreeable,  and  their  ideas  gross  and  low ;  or  such  a? 
we  may  suppose  it  once  to  have  been,  in  the  more  early  and  simple 
ages,  when  it  was  a  life  of  ease  and  abundance,  when  the  wealth  of 
men  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  tlie  shepherd,  though 
unrefined  in  his  manners,  was  respectable  in  his  state ;  or  lastly,  such 
as  it  never  was,  and  never  can  in  reality  be,  when,  to  the  ease,  inno- 
cence, and  simplicity  of  the  early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  po- 
lished taste  and  cultivated  manners  of  modern  times.    Of  these  three 
states,  the  first  is  too  gross  and  mean,  the  last  too  refined  and  un« 
natural,  to  be  made  the  ground-work  of  pastoral  poetry.     Either 
oi  these  extremes  is  a  rocK  upon  which  the  poet  will  split  if  he  ap- 
proach too  near  it     We  shall  be  disgusted  if  he  gives  *js  too  much 
of  the  servile  employments,  and  low  ideas  of  actual  peasants,  as  Theo- 
critus is  censui-ed  for  having  sometimes  done:  and  if,  like  some  ol 
the  French  and  Italian  writers  of  pastorals,  he  makes  his  shepherds 
discourse  as  if  they  were  courtiers  and  scholars,  he  then  retains  the 
name  only,  but  wants  the  spirit  of  pastoral  poetry. 

He  must,  therefore,  keep  in  the  middle  station  between  these. 
He  must  form  to  himself  the  idea  of  a  rural  pt^te,  such  as  in  cer 
tain  periods  of  society  may  have  actually  taken  place,  where  there 
was  ease,  equality,  and  innocence;  where  shepherds  were  gay  and 
agreeable,  without  being  learned  or  refined;  and  plain  and  artless 
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^thoot  being  gross  and  wretched.  The  great  charm  of  pastoral  poe* 
try  anaesy  from  the  view  which  it  exhibits  of  the  tranquillity  and  hap* 
piness  of  a  rural  life.  This  pleasing  illusion,  therefore,  the  pcet 
ntust  carefully  maintain.  He  must  display  to  us  all  that  is  agree* 
able  in  that  state,  but  hide  whatever  is  displeasing.*  Let  him 
paint  its  simplicity  and  innocence  to  the  full ;  but  cover  its  rude- 
ness and  misery.  Distresses,  indeed,  and  anxieties  he  may  attri- 
bute to  it ;  for  it  would  be  perfectly  unnatural  to  suppose  any  con 
dltion  of  human  life  to  be  without  them ;  but  they  must  be  of  such 
a  nature,  as  not  to  shock  the  fancy  with  any  thing  peculiarly  dia- 
Eusting  in  the  pastoral  life.  The  shepheri  may  well  be  afflicted 
for  the  displeasure  of  his  mistress,  or  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite 
Iamb.  It  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  any  state,  to  have  only 
such  evils  as  these  to  deplore.  In  short,  it  is  the  pastoral  life  some^ 
what  embellished  and  beautified,  at  least,  seen  on  its  fairest  side 
only,  that  the  poet  ought  to  present  to  us.  But  let  him  take  care 
that,  in  embellishing  nature,  he  do  not  altogether  disguise  her; 
or  pretend  to  join  with  rural  simplicity  and  happiness,  such  im- 
provements as  are  unnatural  and  foreign  to  it  If  it  be  not  exactly 
real  life  which  he  presents  to  us,  it  must,  however,  be  somewhat 
that  resembles  it.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  general  idea  of  pas- 
toral poetry.  But,  in  order  to  examine  it  more  particularly,  let 
us  consider,  first,  the  scenery ;  next,  the  characters;  and,  lastlj, 
the  subjects  and  actions,  which  this  sott  of  composition  should  ex- 
hibit. 

As  to  the  scene,  it  is  clear,  that  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the 
countrv,  and  much  of  the  poet's  merit  depends  on  describing  it 
beautifully.  Virgil  is,  in  this  respect,  excelled  by  Theocritus,  whose 
descnptions  of  natural  beauties  are  richer  and  more  picturesque 

•  Id  the  Mhming  beautifol  lines  of  the  Ant  Eclogue,  Virgil  htt,  la  the  irw 
•piHt  ofm  pastoral  poet,  brought  together  as  agreeable  an  asfemblage  of  iaMfet  of  rur 
lal  pleasure  as  can  any  where  be  found : 

Fortunate  senez !  h)c  Inter  flumlna  nota, 

Et  fontes  sacros,  frigus  captabis  opacum. 

Hinc  tibi,  qus  semper  vicino  ab  limite  sepes, 

Hjrblcis  ^ibus,  florem  depasta  saticti, 

SwpeleW  ioniuum  sundebit  mire  susurro.  * 

Hinc  dti  sub  rupe,  canei  frondator  ad  auras ; 

I4tr  canien  iutercta  raucs,  tu^  cunu  palumbes, 

Nee  gemere  aOri&  cessabit  turtur  ab  ulmo. 

Happy  old  man!  here  mid  th*  arcustooi'd  stfeaoM 
And  sacred  springs,  youll  shun  the  scorching  beama; 
While  from  jon  willow  fence,  thy  pasture's  bound, 
The  bees  that  suck  tiieir  flowery  stores  around, 
Shall  sweetly  mhigle,  with  the  whisp'ring  booghs,  ^ 
Tlicir  lulling  murmurs,  and  invite  repose. 
While  from  steep  rocks  the  pniner's  song  Is  beaid ; 
Nor  the  soft  cooing  dove,  thy  fav'rite  burdj 
Meanwhile  shall  cease  to  breathe  her  inultlnf  sCrain, 
Nor  turtles  from  the  afinal  elms  to  pSabk  Wunmu 

3R 
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diftn  those  of  the  ofher.^  In  erery  pastoral,  a  aeene,  or  rural 
prospect,  should  be  distioctly  drawn,  and  set  before  us.  It  is  not 
enough,  that  we  have  those  unmeaning  ^ups  of  Tiolets  and  roses, 
of  birds,  and  brooks,  and  breezes,  which  our  eommon  pastoral- 
moneers  throw  together,  and  which  are  perpetually  reeurring  upoe 
us  without  Tariation.  A  good  poet  oo^t  to  give  us  such  a  land- 
scape, as  a  painter  could  copy  aner.  His  objects  must  be  particu^ 
hriz^;  the  stream,  the  rock,  or  the  tree,  must  each  of  them 
stand  forth,  so  as  to  make  a  figure  in  the  imagination,  and  to  give 
OS  a  pleasing  conception  of  the  place  where  we  are.  A  single  ob- 
ject happily  introduced,  will  sometimes  distinguish  and  charae- 
terize  a  whole  scene;  such  as  the  antique  rustic  sepulchre^  a. very 
beautiful  object  in  a  landscape,  which  Virgil  has  set  before  us,  and 
which  he  has  taken  from  Theocritus. 

Hiiic  adeo  media  «tt  nobis  ria  $  Jamque  septtlchnm 

Incipit  apparere  Bianoris:  hie  obi  densat 

Agricolc  itringunt  frondea.  £«ai.  IX.t 


*  Wbat  rural  icenery,  for  inatance,  can  be  painted  in  mora  Umiy  Cohan,  taa 
detcription  ejchihits? 

■  h  rt  Ctftltfir 

n«fix«l  r  iftfUf  ytngHi  m*ri  a^f^  Mt»n 

*A«#te  ai^wlW  ««i  dbut9^ttt  WrtH  «€a>i^ 
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on  soft  beds  reclina 

Oflentisk,  and  youog  branches  of  the  vlnie ; 

Pioplars  and  ebns  abore  their  foliage  spread, 

Lent  a  cool  shade,  and  wav'd  the  breesjr  head; 

Bdowyastream^fronthonjuiph's  samdcava, 

In  Dree  meanders  led  its  murm'ring  wave. 

f  n  the  warm  smbeams,  verdant  shades  amonf  , 

Shrill  gVBSshoiHpers  renewed  their  plaintiTS  song; 

At  distance  far,conceal*d  in  shades,  alone, 

Sweet  Philomda  ponr'd  her  nmeful  moan ; 

The  lark,  the  goldfinch,  wai1>led  Im  of  lova, 

And  sweetlj  pensir*  coo'd  the  turtlv  dove ; 

While  honej  bees,  forever  on  the  wing, 

Humm'd  round  the  flowers,  or  sipt  the  silver  8pil«f| 

The  rich,  ripe  season,  gratified  the  sense 

With  sv9uner*s  sweets,  and  antnmn's  redolenoa. 

Apples  and  pears  lay  strew'd  in  heaps  aronnd, 

And  the  plan's  loaded  branches  kin'd  the  gnNoid.  Fai 

t  -— •Toour  mid  Jonmej are  we comey 
I  see  the  top  of  old  Bianor's  tomb ; 
Here,  Mcris,  where  the  swains  thidi  branches  ptvnt 
And  str»w  thefar  leaves,  oar  voices  let  as  tuna. 
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Not  only  in  professed  descriptions  of  the  seeneryy  but  in  the  frequent 
silusions  to  natural  objects,  which  occur,  of  course,  in  pastorals,  the 
poet  must,  abore  all  tain^  study  variety.  He  must  diversify  his 
face  of  nature,  by  pre8entin|^  to  us  new  images ;  or  otherwise,  he 
will  soon  become  insipid  with  those  known  topics  of  description, 
which  were  original,  it  is  true,  in  the  first  poets,  who  copied  them 
from  nature,  but  which  are  now  worn  thread-bare  by  incessant  imi- 
tation. It  is  also  incumbent  on  him,  to  suit  the  scenery  to  the  f  ab- 
Ect  of  the  pastoral ;  and,  according  as  it  is  of  a  gay  or  a  melancholy 
nd,  to  exhibit  nature  under  such  forms  as  may  correspond  with 
the  emotions  or  sentiments  which  he  describes.  Thus  Virgil,  in  his 
second  Eclogue,  which  contains  the  lamentation  of  a  desparing  lover, 
gives,  with  propriety,  a  gloomy  appearance  to  the  scene: 

Tan^m  inter  densaf ,  ambrosa  cacandna,  faf  cm 
Assidn^  reniebat ;  ibi  hac  incondita  soliis 
Montibut  lb  f  jItis  itudio  jactabat  inaoi.* 

With  regard  to  the  characters,  or  persons,  which  are  proper  to  he 
introduced  into  pastorals,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  be  persons  resld* 
ing  in  the  country.  The  adventures,  or  the  discourses  of  courtiers, 
or  citizens,  in  the  country,  are  not  what  we  look  for  in  such  writings) 
we  expect  to  be  entertained  by  shepherds,  or  persons  wholly  en- 
gaged in  rural  occupations;  whose  innoeence  and  freedom  from  the 
eares  of  the  world  may,  in  our  imagination,  form  an  agreeable  con- 
trast with  the  manners  and  characters  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  bustle  of  life. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  here  occurs  has  been  al- 
ready hinted ;  that  of  keeping  the  exact  medium  between  too  much 
rusticity  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much  refinement  on  the  other. 
The  shepherd,  assuredly,  must  be  plain  and  unaffected  in  his  manner 
of  thinking,  on  all  subjects.  An  amiable  simplicity  must  be  the 
ground-work  of  his  character.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  his  being  dull  and  insipid.  He  may  have  good  sense  and 
reflection ;  he  may  have  sprightliness  and  vivacity ;  he  may  have 
very  tender  and  delicate  feelings;  since  these  are,  more  or  less,  the 
portion  of  men  in  all  ranks  of  life;  and  since,  undoubtedly,  there 
was  much  genius  in  the  world,  before  there  were  learning  or  arts  to 
refine  it  %ut  then  he  must  not  subtilize;  he  must  not  deal  in  ge- 
neral reflections  and  abstract  reasoning;  and  still  less  in  the  points 
and  conceits  of  an  afiected  gallantry,  which  surely  belong  not  to 
his  character  and  situation.  Some  of  these  conceits  are  the  ehief 
blemishes  of  the  Italian  pastorals,  which  are  otherwise  beautiful. 
When  Aminta,  in  Tasso,1s  disentangling  his  mistress's  hair  from  the 
tree  to  which  a  savage  had  bound  it,  he  is  represented  as  saying: 
'Gruel  tree !  how  couldst  thou  injure  that  lovely  hair  which  did  thee 
so  much  honour?  Thy  nigged  trunk  was  not  wocthy  of  such  lovelv 


ifid  tbadea  of  tfaldBBft  beach  ha  pfai'd  akma, 

To  the  wild  woods  and  awwmiidM  made  hii 

StiD  daj  by  daj,  ia  incoherent  ttrains, 

Twat  at*l  he  covU,  detpairtoii^  told  hie  paint.  Waitox. 
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knots.  What  adFantage  have  the  seirants  of  lore,  if  those  pre«*ious 
ehains  are  commoa  to  them,  and  to  the  trees  ?*  Such  strained  senti* 
ments  as  these,  ill  befit  the  woods.  Rural  personages  are  supposed 
to  speak  the  language  of  plain  sense,  and  natural  feelings.  When  they 
describe,  or  relate,  thef  do  it  with  simplicity,  and  naturally  allude 
to  rural  circujistances;  as  in  those  beautiful  lines  of  one  of  Virgil^ 
Eclogues : 

Scpibni  in  notttli  pimun  te  rotckla  mala 

(Dux  ego  Tester  eram)  Tidi  cam  mmtre  iegentem : 

Alter  «b  mideciiiio  tum  me  jam  ceperat  annaf, 

Jam  frafilet  peteram  k  terrA  coatiogere  nuaoe. 

Uc  Tidi,  at  perii,  at  me  aialus  abstulit  error  If  VIIL  ST. 

In  another  passage,  he  makes  a  shepherdess  throw  an  apple  at 
her  lover: 

Tarn  fugit  ad  lalices,  eC  le  cupit  ante  nderLI  til  tt. 

This  is  naive,  as  the  French  express  it,  and  perfectly  suited  to  pas- 
toral manners.  Mr.  Pope  wanted  to  imitate  this  passage,  and,  as  he 
thought,  to  improve  upon  it     He  does  it  thus : 

The  tprightty  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green, 
She  runs ;  hot  hopes  she  does  not  ran  unseen ; 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies, 
Hoir  much  at  Tariance  are  her  feet  and  ejet ! 

This  falls  far  short  of  Virgil ;  the  natural  and  pleasine  simplicity 
of  the  description  is  destroyed,  by  the  quaint  and  affected  turn 
in  the  last  line :  ''  How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes/' 

Supposing  the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas  concerning 
his  pastoral  characters  and  personages :  the  next  inquiry  is,  about 
what  is  he  to  employ  them?  and  what  are  to  be  the  subjects  of 
his  Eclogues?  For  itb  not  enough,  that  he  gives  us  shepherds 
discoursing  together.  .Every  good  poem,  of  every  kind,  ought  to 
have  a  subject  which  should,  in  some  way,  interest  us.  Now,  here 
I  apprehend,  lies  the  chief  difficulty  of  pastoral  writing.  The  ac- 
tive scenes  of  country  life  either  are,  or  to  most  describers  appear 
to  be,  too  barren  of  incidents.  The  state  of  a  shepherd,  or  a  per- 
son occupied  in  rural  employments  only,  is  exposed  to  few  of  those 

*  Gia  di  nodi  si  bei  non  era  degno 
Cotfi  roirido  tronco ;  or  che  TAutaggio 
llenno  i  lerri  d*  amor,  se  lor  commune 
E'roa  y  pience  D  precioso  laudo  i 
Piaau  cnidei!  potest!  quel  kiel  crine 
Qflender,  tu,  ch*a  te  sen  tanio  onore  f  Arwo  ItL  8e.  1. 


t  Once  with  jrour  mother  to  our  Held  jroa 

For  dewj  apples;  thence  I  date  mj  flame; 

The  choicest  fruit  I  pointed  to  your  ricw, 

Tho*  jroung,  mjr  raptur'd  soul  was  As*d  on  yan; 
^  The  boughs  I  just  could  reach  with  liule  arms ; 

But  then,  even  then,  could  feel  thy  pown^  c* 

O,  how  I  gas'd,  in  pleasing  tran«port  tost : 

How  glow'd  my  heart,  in  sweet  delusion  lost  I 

I  My  Phyllis  me  with  pelted  apples  plies ; 
Then,  trippmg  to  the  wood,  the  wanton  hSee, ' 
Amd  wishes  to  be  seen«  before  she  flies.  D«f»an« 
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accideDts  and  revolutions  which  render  his  situation  interesting,  or 
produce  curiosity  or  surprise.  The  tenou?  of  his  life  is  uniform. 
His  ambition  is  conceived  to  be  without  policy,  and  his  love  with* 
out  intrigue.  Hence  it  is,  that,  of  all  poems,  the  most  meagre  com 
monly  in  the  subject,  and  the  least  diversified  in  the  strain,  is  the 
pastoral. 

From  the  first  lines,  we  can,  generally,  guess  at  all  that  is  to  fol- 
low. It  is  either  a  shepherd  who  sits  down  solitary  by  a  brook,  to 
lament  the  absence  or  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  and  to  tell  us  how  the 
trees  wither,  and  the  flowers  droop,  now  that  she  is  gone;  or  we 
have  two  shepherds  who  challenge  one  another  to  sing,  rehearsing 
alternate  verses,  which  have  little  either  of  meaning  or  subject,  till 
the  Judge  rewards  one  with  a  studded  crook,  and  another  with  a 
beechen  bowl.  To  the  frequent  repetition  of  common-place  topics 
of  this  sort,  which  have  been  thrummed  over  by  all  Eclogue  writers 
since  the  days  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  is  owing  much  of  that  insi- 
pidity which  prevails  in  pastoral  compositions. 

I  much  question,  however,  whether  this  insipidity  be  not  owing 
to  the  fault  of  the  poets,  and  to  their  barren  and  slavish  imitation 
of  the  ancient  pastoral  topics,  rather  than  to  the  confined  nature 
of  the  suUect*  For  why  may  not  pastoral  poetry  take  a  wider 
range  ?  Human  nature,  and  human  passions,  are  much  the  same 
in  every  rank  of  life;  and  wherever  these  passions  operate  on  ob- 
jects that  are  within  the  rural  sphere,  there  may  be  a  proper  subject 
for  pastoral.  One  would  indeed  choose  to  remove  from  this  sort 
of  composition  the  operations  of  violent  and  direful  passions,  and 
to  present  such  only  as  are  consistent  with  innocence,  simplicity, 
and  virtue.  But  under  this  limitation,  there  will  still  be  abundant 
scope  for  a  careful  observer  of  nature  to  exert  his  genius.  The  various 
adventures  which  give  occasion  to  those  engaged  in  country  life  to 
display  their  disposition  and  temper;  the  scenes  of  domestic  felici- 
ty or  disquiet;  the  attachment  of  friends  and  brothers;  the  rival- 
ship  and  competition  of  lovers;  the  unexpected  success  or  mis- 
fortunes of  families,  might  give  occasion  to  many  a  pleasing  and 
tender  incident;  and  were  more  of  the  narrative  and  sentimental 
intermixed  with  the  descriptive  in  this  kind  of  poetry,  it  would  be* 
come  much  more  interesting  than  it  now  generally  is,  to  the  bulk 
of  readers.* 

The  two  great  fathers  of  pastoral  poetry  are,  Theocritus  and  Viis 

fil.  Theocritus  was  a  Sicilian ;  and  as  he  has  laid  the  scene  of  bis 
Iclogues  in  his  own  country,  Sicily  became  ever  afterwards  a  sort  of 
eoiisecrated  ground  for  pastoral  poetry.  His  Idylia,  as  he  hasenti* 
tied  them,  are  not  all  oi  equal  merit ;  nor  indeed  are  they  all  pas- 
torals; but  some  of  them  poems  of  a  quite  difierent  nature.  Ini 
such,  however,  as  are  properly  pastorals,  ihere  are  many^and  great 

*  The  tbore  obtcnrationt  on  the  barrennett  of  the  common  Eclogues  were  written 
ifefore  any  trmnsletion  from  the  German  had  made  us  acquainted  in  this  country  with 
'Jesner's  Idyls,  in  which  the  ideas  that  had  occurred  to  me  for  thm  improvemeat  of  paf. 
loral  poetiy,  are  ftUly  realicud. 
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fee auties.  He  is  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  of  his  sentimeiits; 
for  the  great  sweetness  and  harmony  of  his  nnmbersy  and  for  the 
richness  of  his  scenery  and  description.  He  is  the  original,  of 
H'hicii  Virgil  is  the  imitator.  For  most  cf  VirgiFs  highest  beauties 
in  his  Eclogues  are  copied  from  Theocritus;  in  many  places  he 
has  done  nothing  more  than  translate  him.  He  must  be  allowed, 
however,  to  hare  imitated  him  with  great  judgment,  and  in  some 
respects  to  have  improved  upon  him.  For  Theocritus,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  descends  sometimes  into  ideas  that  are  gross  and  mean, 
and  makes  his  shepherds  abusive  and  immodest;  whereaa  Vii^il  in 
free  from  offensive  rusticity,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the 
character  of  pastoral  simplicity.  The  same  distinetion  ebteins  be- 
tween Theocritus  and  Virgil,  as  between  many  othei  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  The  Greek  led  the  way,  followed  nature 
more  closely,  and  showed  more  original  genius  The  Roman  dis- 
covered more  of  the  polish  and  correctness  of  aru  We  have  a  few 
remains  of  two  other  Greek  poets  in  the  pastoral  style,  Moackus  and 
Bion,  which  have  very  considerable  merit;  and  if  they  want  the 
simplicity  of  Theocritus,  excel  him  in  tenderness  and  delicacy. 

The  modern  writers  of  pastorals  have,  generally,  contented  them- 
selves with  copying,  or  imitating,the  descriptions  and  sentiments  of 
the  ancient  poets.  Sannazarius,  indeed,  a  famous  Latin  poet,  in  the 
age  of  Leo  X.  attempted  a  bold  innovation.  He  composed  Pla- 
catory Eclogues,  changing  the  scene  from  woods  to  the  sea,  and 
from  the  life  of  shepherds  to  that  of  fishermen.  But  the  innovatioii 
was  so  unhappy,  that  he  has  gained  no  followers.  For  the  life  of  fish* 
ermen  is,  obviously,  much  more  hard  and  toilsome  than  that  ol 
shepherds,  and  presents  to  the  fancy  much  less  agreeable  images. 
Flocks,  and  trees,  and  flowers,  are  objects  of  greater  beauty,  and 
more  generally  relished  by  men,  than  fishes  and  marine  productions. 
Of  all  the  modems,  M.  Gesner,  a  poet  of  Switzerland,  has  been 
the  most  successful  in  his  pastoral  compositions.  He  has  introduced 
into  his  Idyls  (as  he  entitles  them)  many  new  ideas.  His  rural 
scenery  is  often  striking,  and  his  descriptions  are  lively.  He  pre* 
sents  pastoral  life  to  us.  wi  Ji  all  the  embellishments  of  which  it  is 
susceptible;  but  without  any  excess  of  refinement.  What  forms 
the  chief  merit  of  this  poet  is,  vhat  he  writes  to  the  heart ;  and  has 
enriched  the  subject  of  his  Idyls  with  incidents  which  give  rise  to 
much  tender  sentiment  Scenes  of  domestic  felicity  are  beautifully 
painted.  The  mutual  affection  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and 
children,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as  of  lovers,  are  displayed 
in  a  pleasing  and  touching  manner.  From  not  understanding  the 
knguage  in  which  M.  Gesner  writes,  I  can  be  no  judge  of  the  po* 
etiy  of  bis  style:  but,  in  the  subject  and  conduct  of  his  pastorals^ 
be  appears  to  me  to  have  outdone  rJl  the  moderns^ 

Neither  Mr.  Pope's  nor  Mr.  Philips's  pastorals,  do  any  great  hon« 
our  to  the  English  poeti*y.  Mr.  Pope's  were  composed  in  his  youth; 
which  may  be  an  Bpol(^  for  other  faults,  but  cannot  well  excuse 
the  barrenness  that  appears  in  them.  They  are  written  in  re^ 
markably  smooth  and  flowing  numbers:  and  this  is  their  chiei 
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ttierit ;  for  the#e  u  scsrcely  any  thou^t  in  them  which  can  be  called 
his  own;  scarcely  any  description,  or  any  image  of  nature,  which 
aas  the  marks  of  being  original,  or  copied  from  natnre  herself;  but 
a  repetition  of  the  common  images  that  are  to  be  foand  m  Virgil, 
and  in  all  poets  who  write  of  rural  themes.  Philips  attempted  to 
be  more  simple  and  natural  than  Pope ;  but  he  wanted  genius  to 
support  bis  attempt,  or  to  write  agreeably.  He,  too,  runs  on  the 
common  and  beaten  topics;  and  endeavouring  to  be  simple,  he  be- 
comes flat  and  insipid.  There  was  no  small  competition  between 
these  two  authors,  at  the  time  when  their  pastorals  where  pu1> 
lished.  In  some  papers  of  the  Cfuardian,  great  partiality  was  shown 
to  Philips  and  high  praise  bestowed  upon  him.  Mr.  Pope,  resenting 
this  preference,  under  a  feigned  name,  procured  a  paper  tor  be  in- 
,  serted  in  the  Ouardiafif  wherein  he  seemindy  carries  on  the  plan 
of  extolling  Philips ;  but  in  reality  satirises  him  most  severely  with 
ironical  praises ;  and  in  an  artful  covered  manner,  rives  the  palm 
to  himself.*  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Gay  published  his  Shep* 
herd's  Week,  in  six  pastorals,  which  are  designed  to  ridicule  that  sort 
of  simplicity  which  Philips  and  his  partisans  extolled,  and  are,  indeed, 
an  ingenious  burlesque  oApastoral  writing,  when  it  rises  no  higher 
than  the  manners  of  modern  clowns  and  rustics.  Mr.  Shenstone's 
pastoral  ballad,  in  four  part^,  may  justly  be  reckoned,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  poems  of  this  kind  which  we  have  in  Enelish. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  form  in  which  pastoral  writing  ha» 
appeared  in  latter  ages,  that  is,  when  extended  into  a  play,  or  regu- 
lar drama,  where  mot,  characters,  and  passions,  are  joined  with 
the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  manners.  This  is  the  chief 
improvement  which  the  moderns  have  made  on  this  species  oi 
composition ;  and  of  this  nature,  we  have  two  Italian  pieces  which 
are  much  celebrated,  Guarihi's  Pastor  Fido,  and  Tasso's  Aminta. 
Both  of  these  possess  great  beauties  and  are  entitled  to  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  gained.  To  the  latter,  the  preference  seems  due,  as 
being  less  intricate  in  the  plot  and  conduct,  and  less  strained  and  affec- 
ted in  the  sentiments;  and  though  not  wholly  free  from  Italian  refine- 
ment, (of  which  I  already  gave  one  instance,  the  worst  indeed,  that 
occurs  in  all  the  poem,)  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  performance  of  high 
merit  The  strain  of  the  poetry  is  gentle  and  pleasing;  and  the 
Italian  language  contributes  to  add  much  (^that  softness,  which  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  pastoraLt 
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*  See  Guardian,  No.  4a 

t  It  woky  be  proper  to  take  notiee  here,  that  the  chairg^e  acalntt  Tasio  ibr  his 
poiatt  and  conceits,  has  sometimes  been  carried  too  far.  Mr.  Addison,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  paper  of  the  Guardian,  censunnff  his  Aminta,  gfres  this  example. 
'That  Sylria  enters  adorned  with  a  g^and  of  flowers,  and  sifter  Tlewfaif  henelf 
in  a  foontain,  breaks  out  in  a  speech  to  the  flowers  on  her  tiead,  and  tells  them  that 
•be  did  not  wear  them  to  adorn  herself,  but  to  make  them  ashamed.*  *  Whoerer 
can  bear  this,' he  adds, 'may  be  assured,  tiiat  he  has  no  taxte  fbr  pastoral.'  Guard. 
No.  88.  But  Tas8o*s  SyHa,  In  troth,  makes  no  such  ridiculoas  flgure,  and  wt 
4 re  obliged  *o  suspect  that  Mr.  Addison  had  not  read  the  Aminta.  Daphne,  a 
roi^pfuiion  of  Sjriria,  appears  in  conirersafion  with  ThyrsiS|  the  confid&nt  of  Arnin* 
la,  SylTia*s  lorer,  and  in  order  to  show  him  that  Sylria  was  not  so  simple,  or  is 
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I  most  not  omit  the  mention  of  another  pastoral  drama,  wUeh 
will  bear  being  brought  into  comparison  with  any  composition  of 
this  kindjn  any  language;  that  is,  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd. 
It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  this  beautiful  poem,  that  it  is  written  in 
the  old  rustic  dialect  of  Scotland,  which,  in  a  short  time,  will  pio- 
bably  be  entirely  obsolete,  and  not  intelligible;  ana  it  is  a  farther  di^ 
advantage,  that  it  is  so  entirely  formed  on  the  rural  manners  of  Scot-^ 
land,  that  none  but  a  native  of  that  country  can  thoroughly  under- 

•eniible  to  har  own  charms^  ai  the  affected  to  be,  gtrn  him  thit  instance;  that 
ihe  had  caught  her  one  day  adjusting  her  dren  by  a  fountain,  and  applying-  now 
one  flower  and  now  another  to  her  neck,  and  after  comparing  their  coloon  witn 
her  own,  »he  broke  into  a  smile,  as  if  she  had  seemed  to  say,  1  will  wear  you  not 
for  my  ornaments,  but  to  show  how  much  you  yield  to  me ;  and  when  can^t  thos 
admiring  herself,  she  threw  away  her  flowers,  and  blushed  for  shame.  This  de- 
scription of  the  vanity  of  a  rural  coquette,  is  no  more  than  what  b  natural,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  author  of  the  Guardian  represents  it. 

This  censure  on  Tasso  was  not  originally  Mr.  Addison*s.  Boubours  in  his  JIC»> 
atere  de  bUn  ptnter  dans  let  ouvragti  (tttprkf  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gaw 
tiiis  misrepresentation  of  Sylvia's  speech,  and  founded  a  criticism  on  It  Fonte- 
nelle,  in  his  discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,  foNnwed  him  in  this  criticism.  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, or  whoever  was  the  author  of  that  paper  in  the  Guardian,  copied  from  thena 
both.  Mr.  Warton,  in  the  Prefatory  Discourse  to  his  Translation  of  Yifgil^a 
Eclogues,  repeats  the  observation.  Sylvia's  speech  to  the  flowers,  with  which 
sne  was  adorned,  b  always  quoted  as  the  flagrant  instance  of  the  Ihbe  taste  of  the 
Italian  poets.  Whereas,  Tasso  gives  us  no  such  speech  of  Sylvia's,  but  only  in- 
forms us  of  what  her  companion  supposed  her  to  be  thinking,  or  saying  to  hersell 
when  she  was  privately  admiring  her  own  beauty.  After  clmrging  so  many  emi» 
neat  critics,  for  having  fallen  Into  thb  strange  inaccHracy,  from  copying  one  anotl^ 
w,  without  looking  into  the  author  whom  they  censure,  it  is  necessary  for  mt  ta 
insert  the  passage  which  has  occasioned  this  remark  Daphne  speaka  Cbiis  Is 
rhyrsii: 

Hora  per  dhrti  il  vmr,  non  mi  reso1v» 

Si  Silvia  h  sempUcetta,  come  pare 

A  le  parole,  a  gli  atti.    Hier  vidi  un  segno 

Che  me  ne  mette  In  dubbio.    lo  la  troval 

La  presso  la  cittade  in  quei  gran  pratiy 

Ove  fra  stagni  grace  un  isoktta, 

Sovra  essa  uu  lago  fimpldo  e  tranquillo, 

Tutta  pendente  in  atto,  che  parea 

^<Vi><ks^<^  ^  medesma,  e*nsieme  Inskme 

Chieder  consiglio  k  racque,  in  qual  maniera 

Dispor  dovesse  in  sn  la  m>nte  i  crini, 

£  sovra  i  crini  Q  vek>,  e  sovral  velo 

1  fior,che tenea fasgrembo;  espesso  spesio 

Hor  prendeva  on  ligustro,  bor  una  rasa, 

£  I'accostava  al  bet  candido  coHo, 

A  le  guancie  vermiglie,  e  de  colori 

Fea  paragone ;  e  poi,  ficome  Beta 

De  la  vlttoria,  lampeggiava  un  riso 

Che  parea  che  dicesse :  k>  pur  vi  vfa»eo$ 

Nl  porto  vol  per  omamento  mio. 

Ma  porto  voi  sol  per  vergogna  vostra^ 

Perche  si  veggia  quanto  mi  cedete. 

Ma  mentre  ella  s'oroava,  e  vaghegglava 

Rivolsi  gli  occhi  a  caso,  e  si  fu  accorta^ 

Ch'io  di  la  m'era  accona,  e  vergognaado^ 

Rissosi  tosto,  e  i  fioi*  lasci6  cadere; 

in  tanto  io  piu  ridea  del  suo  rossore, 

GUa  piu  s'anrossia  del  riso  mio.  Aanrra.  ano  Q.  Boii  i 
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«(and  or  relish  it  But,  though  subjeet  to  these  local  disadranttges* 
which  ooQfine  its  reputation  within  narrow  limits,  it  is  full  of  so  much 
natural  description,  and  tender  sentiment,  as  would  do  honour  to 
any  poet  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  incidents  affecting  t 
the  scenery  and  manners  lively  and  just  It  afii^rds  a  strong  proof, 
both  of  the  power  which  nature  and  simplicity  possess,  to  reach  the 
heart  in  erery  sort  of  writing;  and  of  the  rariety  of  pleasing  chanie- 
tlrs  and  subjects,  with  which  pastoral  poetry,  when  properly  mana- 
ged, is  capable  of  being  enlivened. 

I  proceed  next,  to  treat  of  lyric  poetry,  or  the  ode ;  a  species  of 
poetical  composition  which  possesses  much  dignity,  and  in  which 
many  writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  in  every  age.  Its  pe- 
culiar character  is,  that  it  is  intended  to  be  sung,  or  accompanied 
with  music  Its  designation  implies  this.  Ode  is,  in  Greek,  th6 
same  with  song  or  hymn ;  and  lyric  poetry  imports,  that  the  verses 
are  acoompani^  with  a  lyre,  or  musical  instrument  This  distinc* 
tion  was  not,  at  first,  peculiar  to  any  one  species  of  poetry.  For,  as 
I  observed  in  the  last  lecture,  music  and  poetry  were  coeval,  and 
were,  originally,  always  joined  together.  But  after  their  separation 
took  place,  after  bards  had  begun  to  make  verse  compositions,  which 
were  to  be  recited  or  read,  not  to  be  sung,  such  poems  as  were  de- 
signed to  be  still  joined  with  music  or  song,  were,  by  way  of  distine- 
tion,  called  odes. 

In  the  ode,  therefore,  poetry  retains  its  first  and  most  ancient  form ; 
that  form,  under  which  the  original  bards  poured  forth  their  enthusi« 
astic  strains,  praised  their  gods  and  their  heroes,  celebrated  their  vic«- 
tories,  and  lamented  their  misfortunes.  It  is  from  this  circumstance, 
of  the  ode's  being  supposed  to  retain  its  original  union  with  music, 
that  we  are  to  deduce  the  proper  idea,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
this  kind  of  poetry.  It  is  not  distinguished  from  other  kinds,  by  the 
subjects  on  which  it  is  employed ;  for  these  may  be  extremely  vari- 
ous.  I  know  no  distinction  of  subject  that  belongs  to  it,  except  that 
other  poems  are  often  employed  in  the  recital  of  actions,  whereas 
sentiments  of  one  kind  or  other,  form,  almost  always,  the  subject  of 
the  ode.  But  it  is  chiefly  the  spirit,  the  manner  of  its  execution, 
that  marks  anAsharacterizes  it .  Music  and  song  naturally  add  to 
the  warmth  of  poetry.  They  tend  to  transport,  in  a  higher  degree, 
both  the  person  who  sings,  and  the  persons  who  hear.  They  justify, 
therefore,  a  bolder  and  more  passionate  strain,  than  can  be  support- 
ed in  simple  recitation.  On  this  is  formed  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  ode.  Hence,  the  enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  it,  and  the  liber- 
ties it  is  allowed  to  take,  beyond  any  other  species  of  poetry.  Hence, 
diat  neglect  of  regularity,  those  digressions,  and  that  disorder  which 
it  is  supposed  to  admit ;  and  which,  indeed,  most  lyric  poets  have 
not  failed  sufficiently  to  exemplify  in  their  practice. 

The  effects  of  music  upon  the  mind  are  chiefly  two ;  to  raise  i^ 
above  its  ordinary  state,  and  fill  it  with  high  enthusiastic  emotions ; 
or  to  sooth,  and  melt  it  into  the  gentle  pleasurable  feelings.  Hence, 
the  ode  may  either  aspire  to  the  former  character  of  the  sublimo 
and  noble,  or  it  may  descend  to  the  latter  of  the  pleasant  and  *he 
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gay;  and  between  these,  there  is,aIao,  a  middle  r^on  of  the  mili! 
and  temperate  emotions,  which  the  ode  iu\y  often  occupy  to  advan- 
ta^ 

All  odea  may  be  comprised  under  four  denominations.  First,  sa- 
cred  odes;  hymns  addressed  to  God,  or  composed  on  religious  sub- 
jects* Of  this  nature  are  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  exhibit  to  us 
this  species  of  lyric  poetry,  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfeotioiiC 
Secondly,  heroic  odes,  which  are  employed  in  the  praise  of  heroes, 
and  in  the  celebration  of  martial  exploits  and  great  actions.  Of 
thu  kind  are  all  Pindar's  odes,  and  some  few  of  Horace's.  These 
two  kinds  ought  to  have  sublimity  and  elevation,  for  their  reigning 
character. 

Thirdly,  moral  and  philosophical  odes,  where  the  sentiments  are 
chiefly  inspired  by  virtue,  friendship,and  hum'inity.  Of  this  kind, 
are  many  of  Horace's  odes,  and  several  of  our  best  modern  lyric  pro* 
ductions;  and  here  the  ode  possesses  that  middle  region,  which,  as 
I  observed,  it  sometimes  occupies.  Fourthly,  festive  and  amorous 
odes,  calculated  merely  for  pleasure  and  amusement  Of  this  na* 
ture  are  all  Anacreon's,  some  of  Horace's;  and  a  great  number  of 
songs  and  modern  productions,  that  claim  to  be  of  the  lyric  species. 
The  reigning  character  of  these,  ought  to  be  elegance,  smoothness, 
and  gayety. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  composing  odes,  arises  from  that 
enthusiasm  which  is  understood  to  be  a  characteristic  of  lyric  po- 
etry. A  professed  ode,  even  of  the  moral  kind,  but  more  especially 
if  it  attempt  the  sublime,  is  expected  to  be  enlivened  and  animated 
rn  an  uncommon  d^ree.  Full  of  this  idea,  the  poet,  when  he  begins 
to  write  an  ode,  if  he  has  any  real  warmth  of  genius,  is  apt  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  it,  without  control  or  restraint;  if  he  has  it  not,  he 
strains  afker  it,  and  thinks  himself  bound  to  assumeihe  appearance 
of  being  all  fervour,  and  all  flame.  In  either  case,  he  ia  in  great  haz- 
ard of  becoming  extravagant  The  licentiousness  of  writing  without 
order,  method,  or  connexion,  has  infected  the  ode  more  than  any 
other  species  df  poetry*  Hence,  in  the  class  of  heroic  odes,  we  find 
so  few  that  one  can  read  with  pleasure.  The  poet  is  out  of  sieht  in 
a  moment  He  gets  up  into  the  clouds;  becomes  ft  abrupt  m  his 
transitions;  so  eccentric  and  irregular  in  his  motions,  aod  of  course 
so  obscure,  that  we  essay  in  vain  to  follow  him,  or  to  partake  of  hie 
raptures.  I  do  not  require,  that  an  ode  should  be  as  regular  in  the 
vtructure  of  its  parts,  as  a  didactic  or  an  epic  poenk  But  still  in  every 
eompoMtion,  there  ought  to  be  a  subject;  there  ought  to  be  part* 
which  make  up  a  whole ;  there  ahoufd  be  a  connexion  of  thosA  parts 
with  one  anotben  The  transitions  from  thought  to  thought  nMiy  be 
light  and  delicate,  such  as  are  prompted  by  a  lively  fancy ;  but  still 
they  should  be  such  as  preserve  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  riiow 
the  author  to  be  one  who  thinks,  and  not  one  who  raivea.  Whateverau- 
chority  may  be  pleaded  for  the  incoherence  and  dbordar  of  lyrie 
poetry,  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  any  composition  whicb 
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is  so  regular  in  its  method,  as  to  become  obaeure  to  the  bulk  of  read* 
6rs,  is  so  much  worse  upon  that  account* 

The  extravagant  liberty  which*  several  of  the  modern  lyric  writers 
assume  to  themselves  in  the  versification^  increases  the  disorder  of 
this  species  of  poetry.  They  prolong  their  periods  to  such  a  degree, 
they  wander  throueh  so  many  different  measures  and  employ  such 
a  variety  of  long  and  short  lines,  corresponding  in  rhyme  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  each  other,  that  all  sense  of  melody  is  utterly  lost 
Whereas,  lyric  composition  ought,  beyond  every  other  species  of 
poetry,  to  pay  attention  to  melody  and  beauty  of  sound ;  and  the 
versification  of  those  odes  may  be  justly  accounted  the  best,  which 
renders  the  harmony  of  the  measure  most  sensible  to  every  common 
ear. 

Pindar,  the  great  ftfther  of  lyric  poetry,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
leading  his  imitators  into  some  of  the  defects  I  have  now  mentioned. 
His  genius  was  sublime;  his  expressions  are  beautiful  and  happy; 
his  descriptions  picturesque.  But  finding  it  a  very  barren  subject 
to  sing  the  praises  of  those  who  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  public 
games,  he  is  perpetually  digressive,  and  fills  up  his  poems  with  fables 
of  the  gods  and  heroes,  that  have  little  connexion  either  with  his 
subject,  or  with  one  another.  The  ancients  admired  him  greatly ; 
but  as  many  of  the  histories  of  particular  families  and  cities,  to  which 
he  alludes,  are  now  unknown  to  us,  he  is  so  obscure,  partly  from  his 
subjects,  and  partly  from  his  rapid,  abrupt  manner  of  treating  them, 
that^  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  his  expression,  our  pleasure  in 
reading  him  is'much  diminished.  One  would  imasine,  that  many 
of  his  modern  imitators  thought  the  best  way  to  catdi  hit  spirit,  was 
to  imitate  his  disorder  and  obscurity.  In  several  of  the  ehoruses  of 
Euripides  and  Sophocles,  we  have  the  same  kind  of  lyric  poetry  as 
iu  Pindar,  carried  on  with  more  clearness  and  oonDexion,and  at  the 
same  time  with  much  sublimity. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  odes,  ancient  or  modem,  there  is  none, 
that  in  point  of  correctness,  harmony,  and  happy  eximssion,  cai: 
vie  with  Horace.     He  has  descended  from  the  Pindaorie  rapture  to 

•  «  Lft  pinpan  d«  ccm  qui  parleat  d«  VeoUiottriBfaDit  de  Tode^  en  pariantcomin* 
tilt  ^oient  eox-mdiDM  dans  le  troabk  qu'iU  Teulent  dftfinir.     Ce  ne  loiit  que 
finndf  not!  de  fureur  dhrioe,  de  transporti  de  r4Bey  de  moutemeoiy  de  hiiiiimt, 
qui,  mil  boutii-boat  dam  dn  phreiet  poaipeoset,  ne  prodniseat  poortaet  aacune 
Mibe  dbtincta.    8i  on  let  en  croh,  retteoce  de  FenthoiiiiaflDe  eet  de  De  pourob 
itre  conprk  qoe  par  Im  e^riti  du  premite  ordre,  k  la  tfte  detqaeb  Be  le  luppo- 
ient^ei doocUs  exshieat  loai ccax qoe eteat  ne  Ics  pai  enteDdre.— Le  beau  dhaot* 
in  de  I'ode  eet  «a  effirt  de  Tait;  anit  B  faut  prendre  garde  de  donner  trap  d'Mon 
doe  k  ee  tenna.     On  antorkeroit  par-Ik  toot  lei  6cartf  inaginabki.    Un  poMe 
n*auroit  plus  qvfk  eapviaier  avee  foree  Umtee  let  pentte  qni  hil  viendroieDt  ta^ 
cetflivenent ;  fl  te  tiendroH  dUpeni6  d'en  examiner  le  rapport,  et  de  te  Ibire  no 
plan,  dont  tootet  let  pardet  te  prfitatient  mvtoellenieDt  dct  beant^    D  n*j  aareit 
ni  commencement,  nl  mOieo,  ni  fin,  dant  eon  mnrafe ;  ci  cepcndant  raoteor  te 
oroiroit  d'aatant  phit  tablhne,  qu*  il  teroit  moint  raitonnable.    Mait  qui  prodairoit 
ane  paveille  compotition  dant  Tetprit  du  lectear?    EBe  ne  laitteroit  qa'nn  Moor 
dlisement,  cantA  par  la  magnificence  et  IliannoDle  dct  parolet,  tant  y  Hurt  nahrt 
^ue  det  idto  conAuet.  qni  chattc  relent  I'aae  eu  Tantre,  aa  Utn  de  conceiirir  en- 
pemblek  fixer  el  kirteirtr  retprit**     (Evraxt  ds  M   Da  la  Mom.  toa-I.Oie 
oontarrOde. 
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a  more  moderate  degree  of  elevation;  and  joins  connected  thought, 
and  good  sense,  with  the  highest  beauties  of  poetry.  He  does  not 
often  aspire  beyond  that  middle  region,  which  I  mentioned  as  b^ 
longing  to  the  ode;  and  those  odes,  in  which  he  attempts  the  sub- 
lime, are  perhaps  not  always  his  best*  The  peculiar  character,  ir 
which  he  excels,  is  grace  and  elegance ;  and  in  this  style  of  romoo- 
sit  ion,  no  poet  has  ever  attained  to  a  greater  perfection  than  Horace 
No  poet  supports  a  moral  sentiment  with  more  dignity,  touches  a 
gay  one  more  happily,  or  possesses  the  art  of  trifling  more  agree- 
ably,, when  he  chooses  to  trifle.  His  language  is  so  fortunate,  that 
with  a  single  word  or  epithet,  he  often  conveys  a  whole  description 
to  the  fancy.  Hence  he  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  continue  lo 
be,  a  favourite  author  with  all  persons  of  taste. 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages,  there  have  been  many  imi- 
fators  of  Horace.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  is  Casimir,  a 
Polish  poet  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  four  books  of  odes.  In 
graceful  ease  of  expression,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  Roman.  He 
oftener  afiects  the  sublime ;  and  in  the  attempt,  like  other  lyric  wri- 
ters, frequently  becomes  harsh  and  unnatural.  But,  on  several  oc- 
casions, he  discovers  a  considerable  degree  of  original  genius,  and 
poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  some  of  his  lyric  compositions,  is  very 
elegant  and  classical. 

Among  the  French,  the  odes  of  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  have 
been  much,  and  justly  celebrated.  They  possess  great  beauty,  both 
of  sentiment  and  expression.  They  are  animated,  without  being 
rhapsodical;  and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical  productions  in  the 
French  language. 

In  our  own  knguage,  we  have  several  lyric  compositions  of  con- 
siderable merit  Dryden's  ode  on  St  Cecilia,  is  well  known.  Mr. 
Gray  is  distinguished  in  some  of  his  odes,  both  for  tenderness  and 
sublimity;  and  in  Dodsley's Miscellanies, several  very  beautiful  lyrie 
poems  are  to  be  found.  As  to  professed  Pindaric  odes,  they  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  so  incoherent,  as  seldom  to  be  intelligible* 
Cowley,  at  all  times  harsh,  is  doubly  so  in  his  Pindaric  compositions 
In  his  Anacreontic  odes,  he  is  much  happier.  They  are  smooth 
and  elegant;  and  indeed  the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  perfectjn 
their  kind,  of  all  Mr.  Cowley's  Poems. 

*  There  ii  no  ode  whatever  of  Horace's,  without  great  beauties.  But  though  I 
may  be  singular  In  my  opinioni  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  iu  some  of  tfioae  odea 
which  have  been  much  admired  for  sublimity,  (such  as  Ode  It.  lib.  4.  <  Qualero  on* 
uistrum  Ailmlnis  alitem/  kc.)  there  appears  somewhat  of  a  strained  and  forced  et^ 
ion  to  be  lofty.  The  genius  of  this  amiable  poet  shows  itself,  »i^ffrtHny  to  mf 
fntf  fneut,  to  greater  advantage,  in  themes  of  a  mora  tenpiiralt  kiad. 
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In  the  liiFt  lecture,  of  what  was  an 
account  ^iven;  and  on  what  were  some 
observatrone  made  ?  To  what  does  our 
author  now  proceed?  What  order  is 
folic  wed  7  What  is  the  subject  of  this 
lecture?  With  what  does  our  author 
be^ ;  and  of  the  time  of  which  it  was 
first  cultivated,  whati^observed  ?  What 
fiuicy  have  most  auditors  indulged  ?  Of 
what  does  our  author  make  no  doubt; 
but  cf  what  is  he  persuaded  ?  By 
what,  in  the  first  periods  of  every  na- 
tion, was  it  inspired  ?  What  furnished 
the  first  themes  to  tlie  bards  of  every 
country?  Why  was  what  was  of  a 
pastoral  kind,  in  tlieirc^positrans,  inci- 
dental only?  When  did  pastoral  poetry 
assume  its  present  form?  How  came 
men  to  conceive  the  idea  of  celebrating 
pastoral  life  in  poetry?  Where  did 
Theocritus,  and  where  did  Vir^'l,  write 
their  pastorals?  Why  is  pastor^  poetry, 
a  natural  and  very  agreeable  form  oi 
poetical  composition  ?  From  what  does 
It  appear  that  pastoral  life  is  very  fa- 
voursible  to  poetry  ?  Hence,  what  has 
been  the  eflect  of  this  species  of  poetry  ? 
But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages 
it  poflseflses,  what  rollows?  In  what 
three  different  views  may  pastoral  life 
be  considered  ?  Of  tlie  first  and  last  of 
these  three  states,  what  is  observed  ? 
Where  must  the  poet  therefore  keep  ? 
What  must  he  form  to  himself?  For 
what  does  the  great  charm  of  pastoral 
poetry  arise?  What  must  the  poet 
therefore  do  ?  What  must  he  display  to 
us ;  and  what  hide  ?  Repeat  tne  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Virgil.  How 
should  he  paint  it?  Why  may  distresses 
and  anxieties  be  attributed  to  it ;  but 
of  what  nature  must  thev  be?  For 
what  may  the  shepherd  well  be  afilict- 
ed ;  and  why  ?  In  short,  in  what  man- 
ner only  shuuld  the  pastoral  life  be  pre- 
sented to  us?  But  about  what  should 
he  take  care  ?  If  it  be  not  real  life  that 
is  presented  to  us,  what  must  it  be? 
Tliat  we  may  examine  this  general 
idea  of  pastoral  poetry  more  particular- 
ly, what  order  shall  we  pursue?  As 
to  the  »tene,  what  is  clear,  and  on  what 
does  m  jch  of  the  poet's  merit  depend  ? 
Of  llieocritus's  descriptwns  of  natural 
beauties,  i;v  hat  is  observed  ?  Repeat  the 
passage  Illustrative  of  this  remark?  In 
every  pastoral,  what  should  be  distinct- 
ly drawn,  ana  set  before  ua?  What  is 


not  sufficient?  What  ought  a  gced  poet 
to  give  us?  How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated ?  What  will  sometimes  charac- 
terize a  whole  scene  ?  What  illustration 
is  given?  In  what,  above  all  tilings^ 
must  the  poet  study  variety?  How 
must  he  diversify  his  face  of  nature,  or, 
otlierwise,  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence? what  is  also  incumbent  on 
him  ?  Repeat  the  illustratkm  of  this  re- 
mark from  Virgil  ?  With  regard  to  the 
characters,  or  persons,  which  are  proper 
to  be  introduced  into  pastorals,  what  is 
not  sufficient  ?  How  is  this  observation 
illustrated  ?  What  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal difiiculties  which  here  occurs?  Of 
the  shepherd,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
qualities  may  he  possess?  But  then, 
what  must  he  not  ao?  Of  what  pasto- 
rals are  some  of  these  conceits  the  chiet 
blemislies  ?  What  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark is  given  from  Tasso  ?  What  lan- 
guage are  rural  personages  supposed 
to  speak  ?  When  they  describe  or  re- 
late, how  do  they  do  it?  What  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark  is  given  ?  In  ano- 
ther passage,  what  does  he  do ;  and  in 
what  language?  What  did  Mr.  Pone 
wish  to  do ;  and  how  does  he  do  it  ?  6f 
what  does  this  fall  short ;  and  how  is 
the  natural  and  pleasing  simplicity  of 
the  description  destroyed?  Supposing 
the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas 
concerning  his  characters  and  |)en9ona- 
ges,  what  is  the  next  inquiry ;  and 
why  ?  W' hat  ou^ht  every  pooil  poem, 
of  every  kind,  to  have?  In  what  lies  the 
^hief  difficulty  of  pastoral  writing? 
Hence,  what  fbllows?  From  the  first 
lines,  at  what  can  we  guens?  How  is 
this  remark  fully  illustrated  ?  To^what 
is  much  of  that  insipidity  owing,  which 

1)revails  in  pastoral  writinir?  What 
iowever,  ismuch  to  be  quei^ioned  ;  ana 
what  remark  follows?  Whdt  would 
one  choose  to  remove  from  this  rort  of 
compositbn?  But  under  this  limitation, 
for  what  will  there  still  be  abundant 
scope  ?  How  is  this  remark  illuKtrated? 
Who  are  the  two  great  fai  hers  of  pai^ 
toral  poetry  ?  Who  was  Theocritus,  and 
what  remark  fblloivs?  Of  his  Idylia, 
what  is  observed  ?  For  what  is  he  diik 
tinguished  7  From  what  does  it  appear 
that  he  b  the  oriirinal  of  which  Yir^ 
is  the  imitator  ?  What,  however,  must 
he  be  allowed  to  have  done ;  ami  why'l 
Whatdifitinctwnobtainsbetween  thoml 
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How  is  thb  remark  illustrated?  Of 
i^hat  other  Greek  writers  of  pastorals 
have  we  remains,  and  what  is  said  of 
them?  With  what  hare  the  modem 
writers  of  pastorals,  generally,  content- 
ed themselves?  Who^  however,  at- 
tempted a  bold  innovation;  and  what 
was  it?  Why  has  not  this  innovation 
tinuned  foUowem;  and  what  foUows? 
Of  all  the  moderns,  who  has  been  the 
most  soccesaful  in  pastoral  oompoo- 
tkms?  What  peculiar  excellencies  do 
they  possess?  Of  Mr.  Pope'to  and  Mr. 
Philips^s  pastorals,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  may  be  an  apology  for  Mr. 
Pope's  faults?  What  is  their  chief 
merits;  and  why?  What  did  Philips 
attempt,  and  how  did  he  succeed  ?  Of 
these  two  writers,  what  is  fujiher  re- 
marked ?  About  the  same  time,  what  did 
Mr,  Gay  publish;  and  what  was  their 
design?  What  is  said  of  them?  Of  Mr. 
Shenstone's  pastoral  ballad,  what  is 
observed?  What  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned  ?  Of  this  improvement^  what 
is  remarked  ?  Of  this  nature,  what  two 
Italian  pieces  have  we,  and  what  is 
said  o£  tnem  ?  Of  the  latter,  what  is 
observed?  What  other  pastoral  drama 
does  our  author  mention  ?  What  are 
great  disadvantages  to  this  beautiful 
voem?  But,  though  subject  to  those 
heal  disadvantages,  yet,  of  it,  what  re- 
mark foUows  ?  What  is  observed  of  the 
characters ;  and  of  what  does  it  affi)rd 
a  strong  proof?  To  what  does  our  au- 
thor next  proceed ;  and  what  is  obser- 
ved of  it?  What  is  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter ?  By  what  is  this  implied ;  and  how 
is  it  iUustrated  ?  From  what  does  it  ap- 

Kthat  this  distinction  was  not,  at 
peculiar  to  any  kind  of  poetry? 
When  were  such  poems  as  were  ae- 
sign^  to  be  sung,  called  odes  ?  In  the 
0^  therefiure^  wnat  form  does  poetry 
retain?  From  this  circumstance,  what 
are  we  to  deduce?  By  what  is  it  not 
distinguished  fromother  kinds  of  poetry; 
and  why?  What  is  the  only  distinc- 
tioa  which  belongs  to  it  ?  What  chiefijr 
characterizes  it?  What  effect  do  music 
and  song  have  on  poetry  ?  As  on  this  is 
fi>rmed  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
ode,  what  fcUows?  What  two  effects 
has  music  on  the  mind?  Hence,  the  ode 
may  either  aspire  to  what,  or  to  what 
may  it  descend  ?  And  between  these, 
what  is  found  ?  Under  what  four  deno- 
minatwna,  may  all  odes  be  comprised? 
What  are  examoles  of  each  7  What  * 


should  be  the  reigning  character  of  tlie 
first  two  kinds  ?  What  should  reiffn  in 
the  latter  ?  Fnnn  what  does  one  m  the 
chief  difficulties  in  composing  the  ode 
arise?  Of  a  professed  ode,  mat  is  ex- 
pected ?  Full  of  this  idea,  what  does 
the  poet  do  ?  In  either  case^  of  what  is 
he  in  great  hazard?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? What  is  not  required;  but  still, 
in  every  composition,  what  ought  them 
to  be  ?  Of  transitions  from  thought  to 
thought,  what  is  observed  ?  Whatever 
authorily  ma]r  be  pleaded  for  the  inco- 
herence of  lyric  poetiy,  what  is  certain? 
What  increases  the  msordc^  of  this  spe- 
cies of  poetry?  What  do  they  do? 
Whereasj  of  l3rric  composition,  what 
remark  fellows?  Of  what  has  Pindar 
been  the  occasion?  Of  his  genius,  his 
expresEBons,  and  his  descriptions,  what 
is  observed  ?  But  finding  it  a  veiy  bar- 
ren subject  to  sinff  the  praises  of^  those 
who  had  gained  tne  prize  in  the  public 
games,  what  did  he  do?  Whjr  s  our 
pleasure  in  reading  him  much  dimhiieh- 
cd  ?  What  would  one  imagine  ?  Where 
have  we  the  same  kind  of  lyric  poetry 
as  in  Pindar?  Of  Horac^  as  a  writer  of 
odes,  what  b  observed  ?  From  what  has 
he  aescended?  Bevond  what  does  he 
not  oflen  aspire  ?  What  is  the  pecmlinr 
character  in  which  he  excels;  and  whax 
remark  follows?  Of  him,  what  is  farther 
remarked  ?  Among  the  Latin  poets  of 
later  ages^  as  imitators  of  Horace,  who 
is  the  most  distinguished?  What  are 
the  characteristics  d  his  odes?  What 
is  said  of  Buchanan?  Among  tlie 
French,  whose  odes  are  justly  celebra- 
ted? What  is  their  character?  In  our 
own  lan^affe,  whose  odes  are  the  most 
oistinguished;  and  of  them,  what  is 
observed? 
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DIDACTIC  POETRY DESCRIPTIVB  POETRlf. 

HAvnro  treated  of  pastoral  and  lync  poetry,  I  proceed  next  to 
didactic  poetry;  under  which  19  included  a  numerous  class  of  wri- 
tings. The  ultimate  end  of  all  poetry,  indeed  of  every  compo- 
sition,  should  be  to  make  some  useful  impression  on  the  mind. 
This  useful  impression  is  most  commonly  made  in  poetry,  by  in- 
direct methods ;  as  by  fable,  by  narration,  by  representation  of 
characters ;  but  didactic  poetry  openly  professes  its  intention  of 
conveying  knowledge  and  instruction.  It  differs,  therefore,  in  the 
form  only,  not  in  the  scope  and  substance,  from  a  philosophical,  a 
moral,  or  a  critical  treatise  in  prose.  At  the  same  time,  by  means 
of  its  form,  it  has  several  advantages  over  prose  instruction.  By 
the  charm  of  versification  and  numbers,  it  renders  instruction  more 
agreeable;  by  the  descriptions,  episodes,  and  other  embellishments, 
which  it  may  interweave,  it  detains,  and  engages  the  fancy ;  it  fixes 
also  useful  circumstances  more  deeply  in  the  memory.  Hence,  it 
is  a  field  wherein  a  poet  may  gain  great  honour,  may  display  both 
much  genius,  and  much  knowledge  and  judgment 

It  may  be  executed  in  different  manners.  The  poet  may  cho«)a6 
some  instructive  subject,  and  he  may  treat  it  rerularly,  and  in 
form ;  or,  without  intending  a  great  or  regular  worK,  he  may  only 
inveigh  against  particular  vices,  or  make  some  moral  observations 
on  human  life  and  characters,  as  is  commonly  done  in  satires  and 
epistles.    All  these  come  under  the  denomi  nation  of  didactic  poetry. 

The  highest  species  of  it,  is  a  regular  treatise  on  some  philo- 
sophical, grave,  or  useful  subject  Of  this  nature  we  have  several, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  of  great  merit  and  character:  such  as 
Lucretius's  six  books  De  Rerum  Natura,  Virgil's  Georgies^  Pope's 
Essay  on  Criticism,  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  Ajrm- 
strong  on  Health,  Horace's,  Vida's,  and  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry. 

In  all  such  works,  as  instruction  is  the  professed  object,  the  fun- 
damental  merit  consists  in  sound  thought,  just  principles,  clear  and 
apt  illustrations.  The  poet  must  instruct ;  but  he  must  study,  at  the 
same  ''.ime,  to  enliven  his  instructions,  by  the  introduction  of  such 
figures,  and  such  circumstances,  as  may  amuse  the  imagination,  may 
conceal  the  dryness  of  his  subject,  and  embellish  it  with  poetical 
painting.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgics,  presents  us  here  with  a  perfect 
model.  He  has  the  art  of  raising  and  beautifying  the  most  trivial 
eircumstances  in  rural  life.  When  he  is  going  to  say  that  the  labour 
of  the  country  must  begin  in  spring,  he  expresses  himself  thus: 

Yere  novo,  nlidot  anil  ciui  niootibut  hmDot 
Lk|ullitr,  et  Zephjro  piatrii  w  gklw  retolrit 
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Deprmo  indpbt  jam  tain  mlhi  Taimu  antra 

Ingemere,  et  tulco  attritus  tplendetcere  Tomer.*  I.  A 

Instead  of  telling  bis  husbandman  in  plain  language,  thalhia  cropa 
will  tail  through  bad  management,  his  language  is, 

Heuy  magnum  alterios  fruttra  f pccubiii  acemmiy 

Concussaque  famem  in  tilvb  lolabere  quercu.t  I.  IM. 

Instead  of  ordering  him  to  water  his  grounds,  he  presents  os  with 
a  beautiful  landscape.  * 

Ecce  topercflio  drrotl  framhit  andam 

Elicit  f  ilia  cadent ,  rauciim  per  laeria  munnur 

Saza  ciety  fcatfebrisque  arentia  temperat  arTa4  I.  106. 

In  all  didactic  works,  method  and  order  are  essentially  requi- 
site ;  not  so  strict  and  formal  as  in  a  prose  treatise ;  yet  such  as  may 
exhibit  clearly  to  the  reader  a  connected  train  of  instruction. — 
Of  the  didactic  poets,  whom  I  before  mentioned,  Horace,  in  his 
\rt  of  Poetry,  is  the  one  most  censured  for  want  of  method.  In- 
deed, if  Horace  be  deficient  in  any  thing  throughout  many  of  his 
writings,  it  is  in  this,  of  not  being  sufficiently  attentive  to  juncture 
and  connexion  of  parts.  He  writes  always  with  ease  and  graceful- 
ness ;  but  often  in  a  manner  somewhat  loose  and  rambling.  There 
is,  however,  in  that  work  much  good  sense,  and  excellent  criticism ; 
and,  if  it  be  considered  as  intended  for  the  regulation  of  tlie  Romaji 
drama,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  author^s  chief  purpose,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  a  more  complete  and  regular  treatise  than  under 
the  common  notion  of  its  being  a  system  of  the  whole  ;ioetical  arl 
With  regard  to  episodes  and  embellishments,  great  liberty  is  al- 
lowed to  writers  of  didactic  poetry.  We  soon  tire  of  a  eontinued 
seriesof  instructions,  especially  in  a  poetical  work,  where  we  look 
for  entertainment  The  great  art  of  rendering  a  didactic  poem  in- 
teresting, is  to  relieve  and  amuse  the  reader,  by  connecting  some 
agreeable  episodes  with  the  principal  subject.  These  are  always 
the  parts  of  the  work  which  are  best  known,  and  which  contribute 
most  to  support  the  reputation  of  the  poet  The  principal  beauties 
of  Virgil's  Georgics  lie  in  digressions  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  au« 

*  Willie  yet  the  Spring  it  jovmgy  while  earth  unbinds 
Her  frosen  bosom  to  the  western  winds ; 
While  mountain  snows  dissolre  against  the  tun, 
And  stteams  yet  new  from  precipirec  run; 
ET'n  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year, 
Pruduce  the  plough  and  yoke  the  sturdy  tieer, 
An«l  goad  him  till  he  groans  beneath  his  toil, 
Till  the  bright  share  Is  buried  in  the  soiL  Oftmn 

f  On  others'  crops  you  may  with  envy  look, 
And  shake  for  food  the  long  abai»don*d  oak.  UBfiUE*. 

X  Behold  when  burning  suns,  or  Sinus'  beams 
Strike  fiercely  on  the  field  and  withering  stems, 
Down  from  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
O'er  the  smooth  stones  he  calls  the  bubbling  rills  ; 
Soon  as  he  clears  whate'er  their  passage  stay'd, 
And  marks  tlieir  future  current  with  his  spada. 
Before  him  scattering  they  prerent  his  pains. 
And  roll  with  hollow  mttrmurs  o'er  tha  plaina.  I 
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thor  has  exerted  all  the  force  of  his  genius ;  saeh  a?  the  prodigie* 
that  attended  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  praises  of  Italy,  the 
happiness  of  a  country  life,  the  fable  of  Aristeus,  and  the  moving 
tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  In  like  manner  the  favourite  pas- 
sages in  Lucretius's  work,  and  which  alone  could  render  such  a  dry 
and  abstract  subject  tolerable  in  poetry,  are  the  digressions  on  thti 
evilsof  superstition,  the  praise  of  Epicurus  and  his  philosophy,  tht 
description  of  the  plague,  and  several  other  incidental  illustrations, 
which  arc  remarkably  elegant,  and  adorned  with  a  sweetness  and 
harmony  of  versification  peculiar  to  that  poet  There  is,  itidced, 
nothing  in  poetry,  so  entertaining  or  descriptive,  but  what  a  didac 
tic  writer  of  genius  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  in  some  part  of  hi* 
work;  provided  always,  that  such  episodes  arise  naturally  from  the 
main  subject;  that  they  be  not  disproportioned  in  length  to  it;  and 
that  the  author  know  how  to  descend  with  propriety  to  the  plain, 
as  well  as  how  to  rise  to  the  bold  and  figured  style. 

Much  art  may  be  shown  by  a  didactic  poet  in  connecting  his 
episodes  happily  with  his  subject  Virgil  is  also  distinguished  for 
his  address  in  this  point*  After  seeming  to  have  left  nis  husband- 
men, he  again  returns  to  them  very  naturally  by  laying  hold  of  some 
rural  circumstance,  to  terminate  his  digression.  Thus,  having 
spoken  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  subjoins  immediately,  with 
nuch  art : 

Scilicet  et  tempus  rentet,  cum  linibns  Qlit 

Agricola.  incurvo  terrain  molitus  aratro, 

Eze«a  inveniet  scabra  rubigine  pila ; 

Aut  gravibut  raetris  galeas  pubabit  inanet , 

GrandiaquQ  effossiB  mirabitur  oua  sepuldiris.*  Geo  1.  498 

In  English,  Dr.  Akenside  has  attempted  the  most  rich  and  poeti- 
eal  form  of  didactic  writing  in  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  ;  and 
though,  in  the  execution  of  the  whole,  he  is  not  equal,  he  has,  in 
several  parts,  succeeded  happily,  and  displayed  much  genius  Dr. 
Armstrong,  in  his  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  has  not  aimed  at  so 
high  a  strain  as  the  other.  But  he  is  more  equal ;  and  maintains 
Uiroughout  a  chaste  and  correct  elegance. 

Satires  and  i^pistles  naturally  run  into  a  more  familiar  style,-  than 
solemn  philosf^phical  poetry.  As  the  manners  and  characters, 
firhich  occur  in  ordinary  life,  are  their  subject,  they  require  being 
treated  with  nomewhat  of  the  ease  an^  freedom  of  conversation, 
and  hence  it  is  commonly  the  ^  musa  pedestris,'  which  reigns  in 
such  compositions. 

Satire,  in  its  first  state  among  the  Romans,  had  a  form  different 
from  what  it  af  erwards  assumed.  Its  origin  is  obscure,  and  has 
given  occasion  to  altercation  among  critics.  It  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  a  relic  of  the  ancient  comedy,  written  partly  in  prose,  partly 

*  Then,  after  length  of  time,  the  lab*ring  swains 
Who  turn  the  turf  of  these  unhappy  plaint. 
Shall  rusty  arms  from  the  plougird  furrows  take* 
And  over  empty  helmets  pass  the  rake  ; 
A  mus'd  at  antique  titles  on  the  stones, 
And  niii^ty  relics  of  gigantic  bones.  Davoaa 
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tti  verae,  and  abounding  with  scuirilitv.  Ennius  and  Lueilius  cor- 
rected its  grossness;  and  at  last,  Horace  brought  it  into  that  forini 
which  now  gives  the  denomination  to  satirical  writing.  Reforma* 
tion  of  manners,  is  the  end  which  it  professes  to  have  m  view ;  and 
in  order  to  this  end,  it  assumes  the  liberty  of  boldly  censuring  vice* 
and  vicious  characters.  It  has  been  carried  on  in  three  different 
manners,  by  the  three  great  ancient  satirists,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and 
Perseus.  Horace's  style  has  not  much  elevation.  He  eaiitle8  his  sa- 
tires, <  Sermones,'  and  seems  not  to  have  intended  rising  much  higlv- 
er  th^u  prose  put  into  numbers.  His  manner  is  easy  and  graceful* 
They  are  rather  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  mankind,  than  their 
eDormous  vices,  which  he  chooses  for  the  object  of  his  satire.  lie 
reproves  with  a  smiling  aspect ;  and  while  he  moralizes  like  a  sound 
philosopher,  discovers,  at  the  same  time,  the  politeness  of  a  cour- 
tier. Juvenal  is  much  more  serious  and  declamatory.  He  ha» 
more  strength  and  fire,  and  more  elevation  of  style,  than  Horace ; 
but  is  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  gracefulness  and  ease.  His  satire 
is  more  zealous,  more  sharp  and  pointed,  as  being  generally  direc- 
ted against  more  flagitious  characters.  As  Scaliger  say«  of  him. 
^ardet,  instat,  jugulat;'  whereas  Horace's  character  is,  ^admissus 
circum  praecordia  ludit. '  Perseus  has  a  greater  resemblance  of  the 
force  and  fire  of  Juvenal,  than  of  the  politeness  of  Horace.  He  is 
distinguished  for  sentiments  of  noble  and  sublime  morality.  He  is  a 
nervous  and  lively  writer ;  but  withal,  often  harsh  and  obscure. 

Poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on  moral  or  critical  subjects, 
seldom  rise  into  a  higher  strain  of  poetry  than  satires.  In  theform 
of  an  epistle,  indeed,  many  other  subjects  may  be  handled,  and 
either  love  poetry,  or  elegiac,  may  be  carried  on ;  as  in  Ovid's  Epi»- 
tols  Herodium,  and  his  Epistolas  de  Ponto.  Such  works  as  these 
are  designed  to  be  merely  sentimental ;  and  as  their  merit  consists 
in  being  proper  expressions  of  the  passion  or  sentiment  which  forms 
the  subject,  they  may  assume  any  tone  of  poetry  that  is  suited  to  it. 
But  didactic  epistles,  of  which  I  now  speak,  seldom  admit  of  mucli 
elevation.  They  are  commonly  intended  as  observations  on  authors, 
or  on  life  and  characters ;  in  delivering  which,  the  poet  does  not 
purpose  to  compose  a  formal  treatise,  or  to  confine  himself  strictly 
to  regular  method ;  but  gives  scope  to  his  genius  on  some  particular 
tlieme,  which,  at  the  time,  has  prompted  him  to  write.  In  all  didactic 
poetry  of  this  kind,  it  is  an  important  nile,^quicquid  prascipies,  eslo 
brevis.'  Much  of  the  grace,  both  of  satirical  and  epistolary  writing, 
consists  in  a  spirited  conciseness.  This  gives  to  such  composition 
an  edge  and  a  liveliness,  which  strike  the  fancy,  and  keep  attention 
awake.  Much  of  their  merit  depends  also  on  just  and  happy  re- 
presentations of  characters.  As  they  are  not  supported  by  those 
high  beauties  of  descriptive  and  poetical  language  which  adorn 
other  compositions,  we  expect,  in  return,  to  be  entertained  with 
lively  paintings  of  men  and  manners,  which  are  always  pleasing ; 
and  in  these,  a  certain  sprightiiness  and  turn  of  wit  finds  its  proper 
olace.  The  higher  species  of  poetry  seldom  admit  it;  but  here  it 
Is  seasonable  and  beautiful 
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In  all  these  respects,  Mr.  Pope's  ethical  epistles  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  with  sigpal  honour,  as  a  model,  next  to  perfect,  of  this 
kind  of  poetry.     Here,  perhaps,  the  strength  of  bis  genius  appear- 
ed.    In  the  more  sublime  parts  of  poetry,  he  is  not  so  distinguished. 
In  the  entliusiasm,  the  fire,  the  force,  and  copiousness  of  poetic 
genius,  Dryden,  though  a  much  less  correct  writer,  appears  to  hare 
been  superior  to  him.     Onecan  scarcely  think  that  he  was  capable 
of  epic  or  tragic  poetry ;  but  within  a  certain  limited  region,  he  has 
been  outdone  by  no  poet     His  translation  of  the  Iliad  will  remaio 
ft  lasting  DH>nument  to  his  honour,  as  the  most  elegant  and  highly 
finished  translation,  that,  perhaps,  ever  was  given  of  any  poetical 
work.     That  he  was  not  incapable  of  tender  poetry,  appears  from 
the  epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  and  from  the  verses  to  the  memory 
of  an  unfortunate  lady,  which  are  almost  his  only  sentimental  pro- 
ductions ;  and  which,  indeed,  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  But  the 
qualities  for  which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  are,  judgment  and  wit, 
with  a  concise  and  happy  expression,  and  a  melodious  versification. 
Few  poets  ever  had  more  wit,  and  at  the  same  time  more  judgment, 
to- direct  the  proper  employment  of  that  wit     This  renders  his 
Rape  of  the  Lock  the  greatest  masterpiece .  that  perhaps  was  evei 
composed,  in  the  gay  and  sprightly  style ;  and  in  his  serious  works, 
such  as  his  Essay  on  Man,  and  his  Ethic  Epistles,  his  wit  just  suf 
fieiently  discovers  itself  to  give  a  proper  seasoning  to  grave  reflec- 
tions.    His  imitations  of  Horace  are  so  peculiarly  happy^  that  one  is 
at  a  loss,  whether  most  to  admire  the  original  or  the  copy ;  and  they 
are  among  the  few  imitations  extant,  that  have  all  the  grace  and 
ea^  of  an  original.     His  paintings  of  characters  are  natural  and 
\ively  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  never  was  any  writer  so  happy  in  that 
concise  spirited  style,  which  gives  animation  to  satires  and  epistles. 
We  are  never  so  sensible  of  the  good  effects  of  rhyme  in  English 
verse,  as  in  reading  these  parts  of  his  works.     We  see  it  adding  to 
the  style,  an  elevation  which  olherwise  it  could  liot  have  possessed  ^ 
while  at  the  same  time  he  manages  it  so  artfully,  that  it  never  ap- 
pears in  the  least  to  encumber  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  serves  to 
increase  the  liveliness  of  his  manner.     He  tells  us  himself,  that  he 
could  express  moral  observations  more  concisely,  and  therefore 
more  fcm^tUy,  in  rhynte,  than  he  could  do  in  prose. 

Among  moral  and  didactic  poets,  Dr.  Young  is  of  too  great  emi 
nence  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  In  all  his  works,  the  marku 
of  strong  genius  appear.  His  universal  passion,  possesses  the  full 
merit  ofthat  animated  conciseness  of  style,  and  lively  description  of 
characters,  which  I  mentioned  as  particularly  requisite  in  satirical 
and  didactic  compositions.  Though  his  wit  may  often  be  thought  too 
sparkling,  and  his  sentences  too  pointed,  yet  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy 
is  so  great,  as  to  entertain  eveiy  reader.  In  his  Night  Thoughts, 
there  is  much  energy  of  expression ;  in  the  three  first,  there  are  seve- 
ral pathetic  passages :  and  scattered  through  them  all,  happy  ima- 
ges and  allusions,  as  well  as  pious  reflections,  occur.  But  the  sen- 
timents are  frequently  overstrained  and  turgid ;  and  tlie  style  is  tou 
harsh  and  obscure  to  be  pleasing.    Among  French  authors,  Boileau 
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has  undoubtedly  much  merit  in  didactic  poetry.  Their  later  critic* 
are  imwilling  to  allow  him  any  great  share  of  ^original  genius,  or 
poetic  fire.*  But  his  art  of  poetry,  his  satires  and  epistles,  must 
ever  be  esteemed  eminent,  not  only  for  solid  and  judicious  thought, 
but  for  correct  and  elegant  poetical  expression,  and  fortunate  imi- 
tation of  the  ancients. 

From  didactic^  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  descriptive  poetry, 
where  the  highest  exertions  of  genius  may  be  displayed,  uy  des- 
criptive poetry,!  do  not  mean  any  one  particular  species  or  form  of 
composition.  There  are  few  compositions  of  any  length,  that  can 
be  called  purely  descriptive,  or  wherein  the  poet  proposes  to  himself 
no  other  object,  but  merely  to  describe,  without  employing  narra- 
tion, action,  or  moral  sentiment^  as  the  groundwork  of  his  piece. 
Description  is  generally  introduced  as  an  embellishment,  rather  than 
made  the  subject  of  a  regular  work.  But  though  it  seldom  form 
a  separate  species  of  writing,  yet  into  every  species  of  poetical  com 
position,  pastoral,  lyric,  didactic,  epic,  and  dramatic,  it  both  enters 
and  possesses  in  each  of  them  a  very  considerable  place ;  so  that  in 
treating  cf  poetry,  it  demands  no  small  attention. 

Description  is  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  imagination ;  and  always 
distinguishes  an  original  from  a^econd-rate  genius.  To  a  writer  of 
the  inferior  class,  nature,  when  at  any  time  he  attempts  to  describe 
It,  appears  exhausted  by  those  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the 
same  track.  He  sees  nothing  new,  or  peculiar,  in  the  object  which 
he  would  paint ;  his  conceptions  of  it  are  loose  and  vague ;  and  his 
expressions,  of  course,  feeble  and  general.  He  gives  us  words  rather 
than  ideas ;  we  meet  with  the  language  indeed  of  poetical  descrip- 
tion, but  we  apprehend  the  object  described  very  indistinctly. 
Whereas,  a  true  poet  makes  us  imagine  that  we  see  it  before  our 
eyes ;  he  catches  the  distinguishing  features;  he  gives  it  the  colours 
of  life  and  reality :  he  places  it  in  such  a  light  that  a  painter  could 
copy  after  him.  This  happy  tales /is  chiefly  owing  to  a  strong 
imagmation,  which  first  receives  a  lively  impression  of  the  object; 
and  then,  by  employing  a  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  dr- 
scribing  it,  transmits  that  impression  in  its  full  force  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  others. 

In  this  selection  of  circumstances  lies  the  great  art  of  picturesque 
description.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought  not  to  be  vulgar  and  com- 
mon ones^  such  as  are  apt  to  pass  by  without  remark;  but,  as  much 
as  possible,  new  and  original,  which  may  catch  the  fancy  and  draw 
attention.  In  the  next  place,  they  ought  to  be  such  as  particularize 
the  object  described,  and  mark  it  strongly.  No  description,  that 
rests  in  generals,  can  be  good.  For  we  can  conceive  nothing  clearly 
in  the  abstract ;  all  distinct  ideas  are  formed  upon  particukrs.  lu 
thelhird  place,  all  tlie  circumstances  employed  ougiit  to  be  uniform, 
and  of  a  piece ;  th^t  is,  when  describing  a  great  object,  every  cip> 
cumstance  brought  into  view  should  tend  to  aggrandize ;  or,  when 
describing  a  gay  and  pleasant  one,  should  tend  to  beautify,  that  by 

*  Yld.  PofltSqne  Francoiie  de  MannoBtcL 
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thi«  means,  the  impression  may  rest  upon  the  imagination  complete 
and  entire :  and  lastly,  the  circumstances  in  description  should  h« 
expressed  with  conciseness  and  with  simplicity ;  for,  when  either  too 
much  exaggerated,  or  too  long  dwelt  upon  and  extended,  they  never 
fail  to  enfeeble  the  impression  that  is  designed  to  be  made.  Brevity, 
almost  always  contributes  to  vivadty.  These  general  rules  will  be 
best  understood  by  illustrations,  founded  on  particular  instances. 

Of  all  professed  descriptive  compositions,  the  largest  and  fullest 
tliat  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  any  language,  is  Mr.  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons ;  a  work  which  possesses  very  uncommon  merit  The  style,  in 
the  midst  of  much  splendour  and  strength,  is  sometimes  harsh,  and 
may  be  censured  as  deficient  in  ease  and  distinctness.  But  notwith- 
standing this  defect,  Thomson  is  a  strong  and  a  beautiful  describer; 
for  he  had  a  feeling  heart,  and  a  warm  imagination.  He  had  studied 
and  copied  nature  with  care.  Enamoured  of  her  beauties,  he  not 
only  described  them  properly,  but  felt  their  impression  with  strong 
sensibility.  The  impression  which  he  felt,  he  transmits  to  his  read- 
ers ;  and  no  person  of  taste  can  peruse  any  one  of  his  Seasons, 
without  having  the  ideas  and  feelings,  which  belong  to  that  season, 
recalled  and  rendered  present  to  his  mind.  Several  instances  of 
most  beautiful  description  might  be  given  from  him ;  such  as,  the 
shower  in  Spring,  the  morning  in  Summer,  and  the  man  perishing 
ID  snow  in  Winter.  But,  at  present,  I  shall  produce  a  passage  of 
another  kind,  to  show  the  power  of  a  single  well  chosen  circum- 
stance, to  heighten  a  description.  In  his  Summer,  relating  the 
effects  of  heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  he  is  led  to  take  notice  of  the 
pestilence  that  destroyed  the  English  fleet,  at  Carthagena,  under 
Admiral  Vernon ;  when  he  has  the  following  lines : 

Yon,  pliant  Vcroon,  law  * 

The  miserable  scene  ;  you  pitying  saw 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  wa]Tior*s  arms ; 
Saw  the  deep  racking  paog  i  the  i^haatly  form } 
The  lip  pale  quiv'ring ;  and  the  beamlets  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright ;  yoo  heard  the  groans 
Of  agonlatng  ships  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Heard  nighdy  plunged,  amid  the  suUen  waTet, 
The  frequent  corse. L.  1060L 

All  the  circumstances  here  are  properly  chosen,  for  setting  this 
dismal  scene  in  a  strong  light  before  our  eyes.  But  what  is  most 
striking  in  the  picture,  is,  the  last  image.  We  are  conducted 
tlirough  all  the  scenes  of  distress,  till  we  come  to  the  mortality 
prevailing  in  the  fleet,  which  a  vulgar  poet  Would  have  described 
by  exaggerated  expressions,  concerning  tite  multiplied  trophies  and 
victories  of  death.    But,  how  much  more  is  the  imagination  im- 

tressed,  by  this  single  circumstance  of  dead  bodies  thrcwn  over- 
oard  every  night ;  of  the  constant  sound  of  their  falling  into*the 
waters,  and  of  the  Admiral  listening  to  this  melancholy  sound,  ao 
of^.en  striking  his  ear  ? 

Heard  nightly  plunged,  amid  the  sullen  waves, 
The  frequent  corse.* 


r  ir  eulugiuui  which  Dr.  Joiniioii,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  gives  oi  Tbom 
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Mr.  ParnelFs  tale  of  the  Hermit  is  conspicuous  throughout  \he 
whole  of  it,  for  beautiful  descriptive  narration.  The  manner  of  the 
Hermit's  setting  forth  to  visit  the  wbrld ;  his  meeting  with  a  com- 
panion,and  the  houses  in  which  they  are  successively  entertained,  of 
the  Vain  man,  the  covetous  man,  and  the  good  man,  are  pieces  o4 
very  fine  painting,  touched  witR  a  light  and  delicate  pencil,  ov3i 
charged  with  no  superfluous  colouring,  and  conveying  to  us  a  lively 
idea  of  the  objects.  But,  of  all  the  English  poems  in  the  descrip 
tive  style,  the  richest  and  most  remarkable  are,  Milton's  Allegro 
and  Penseroso.  The  collection  of  gay  images  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  melancholy  ones  on  the  other,  exhibited  in  thesis  two  small, 
but  inimitably  fine  poems,  are  as  exquisite  as  can  be  conceived. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  storehouse  whence  many  sueceedine  poets 
have  enriched  their  descriptions  of  similar  subjects ;  and  they 
alone  are  sufficient  for  illustrating  the  observations  which  I  made, 
concerning  the  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  de&criptivii 
writing.  Take,  for  instance^  the  following  passage  from  the  lf^<^ii  • 
seroso : 


-I  walk  uiMeen 


On  the  dry,  gmooUi-thaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wmndering  moon, 
Ridiuj^  near  her  highest  noon : 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Throagh  the  bearen^s  wide  paUilett  wjp 
And  on,  as  ifher  head  she  bow'd. 
Stooping  throagh  a  fleecj  cloud. 
Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 
Orer  some  wide  watered  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  solemn  roar  ; 
Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 
Some  stilbremoTcd  place  wiU  fit, 
Where  glowing  embers  through  the  roooi 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom ; 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 
'Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm, 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm ; 


son,  is  high,  and,  in  my  opinion,  very  just :  <  As  a  writer,  be  is  entitled  t  one  praise 
of  the  highest  kind ;  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his  thoug'Mi^  Is  originaL 
His  blank  verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the 
rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  pauses,  Ims  diction,  are 
of  his  own  growth,  without  transcription,  without  imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  pecnliai 
train,  and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius.  He  looks  round  on  nature  and  life^ 
with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distingoishes  in  every 
thing  presented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can  delight  to  be 
detained ;  and  with  a  mind,  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast  and  attendn  to  the 
minute.  The  reader  of  the  Seasons  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thomson 
shows  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  feh  what  Thomson  impresses.  His  descriptions 
of  extended  scenes,  and  general  effects,  bring  before  us  the  whole  magnificence  of 
nature,  whether  pleasing  or  dreadful.  The  gayety  of  spring,  the  spU  ndour  of  siunrocr. 
the  tranquillity  of  autump,  and  the  borrar  of  winter,  take,  in  their  Tum,  possession  of 
the  mind.  The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appearances  of  things,  as  tbey  are  succes- 
sively varied  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  so  much  of  his  own 
enthusiasm,  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  his  senti- 
ments.* The  censure  which  the  same  eminent  critic  passes  upon  Thomson's  diction, 
is  no  less  just  and  well  founded,  that  *  it  is  too  exuberant,  and  may  somctiines  be 
••harged  with  filling  the  ear  more  than  the  mind.' 
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Or  let  aijr  lamp,  at  nidnight  boor. 
Be  fcett,  in  tome  bi|ph  lanelf  towery 
Where  1  niay  outwatch  the  Bear 
With  thr/st  (preat  Hermei,  or  anspliere 
The  npirit  of  PlaUi»  ♦o  anfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regiont  bold 
Th!  immortal  mind,  that  oath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  his  fleshly  nook ; 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
la  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  gnmnA, 

Here  there  are  no  unmeaning  general  expressions;  all  is  partico* 
lar,  all  is  picturesque;  nothing  forced  or  exaggerated;  but  a  simple 
style,  and  a  collection  of  strong  expressive  images,  which  are  all  (k 
one  class,  and  recal  a  number  of  similar  ideas  of  the  melancholj 
kind :  particularly  the  walk  by  moon-light;  the  sound  of  the  curfew- 
foell  heard  distant ;  the  dying  embers  in  the  chamber ;  the  bellman's 
call ;  and  the  lamp  seen  at  midnight  in  the  high  lonely  tower.  We 
may  observe,  too,  the  conciseness  of  the  poet's  manner.  He  does 
not  rest  long  on  one  circumstance,  or  employ  a  great  many  words 
to  describe  it ;  which  always  makes  the  impression  faint  and  lan- 
guid ;  but  placing  it  in  one  strong  point  of  view,  full  and  clear  before 
the  reader,  he  there  leaves  it 

*  From  his  shield  and  his  helmet,'  says  Homer,  describing  one 
of  his  heroes  in  battle, 'From  his  shield  and  his  helmet,  there 
sparkled  an  incessant  blaze ;  like  the  autumnal  star,  when  it  appears 
in  its  brightness  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.'  This  is  short  and 
lively ;  but  when  it  comes  into  Mr.  Pope's  hands,  it  evaporates  io 
three  pompous  lines,  each  of  which  repeats  the  same  image  io 
difierent  words : 


High  on  hit  helm  celestial  lightnings  plaj. 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  liring  ray ; 
Th'  unwearied  blase  incessant  streams  supplies, 
Lilce  the  red  star  that  fires  th*  autumnal  sides. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  general,  that,  in  describing  solemn  or 
great  objects,  the  concise  manner  is  almost  always  proper.  De« 
scriptions  of  gay  and  smiling  scenes  can  bear  to  be  more  amplified 
and  prolonged,  as  strength  is  not  the  predominant  quality  expected 
in  these.  But  where  a  sublime  or  a  pathetic  impression  is  intended 
to  be  madcj  energy  is  above  ail  things  required.  The  imagination 
ought  then  to  be  seized  at  once ;  and  it  is  far  more  deeply  impressed 
by  one  strong  and  at  dent  image,  than  by  the  anxious  minuteness 
of  laboured  illustration.  *  His  face  was  without  form,  and  dark,^ 
says  Ossian,  describing  a  ghost,  '  the  stars  dim  twinkling  through 
bis  form  ;  thrice  he  sighed  over  the  hero ;  and  thrice  the  winds  of 
the  night  roared  around.' 

It  deserves  attention,too,  that  in  describing  inanimat^natural  ob* 
jects,  the  poet,  in  order  to  enliven  his  descriptiqn,  ought  always  to 
mix  living  beings  with  them.  The  scenes  of  dead  and  still  life  are 
apt  to  pall  upon  us,  if  the  poet  do  not  suggest  sentiments  and  intro- 
duce life  and  action  into  his  description.  This  is  well  known  to 
every  painter  who  is  a  master  of  his  art     Seldom  has  any  beautiful 
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landscape  been  drawn,  without  some  haman  being  represented  on 
the  canvas,  as  beholding  it,  or  on  some  account  concerned  in  it : 

Hie  felidi  fontef ,  bk  moUia  prata,  Ljcorif 

Uk  DenuSy  hlc  ipso  tecum  consamerer  mto  •  Ed.  z.  4ab 

The  touching  part  of  these  fine  lines  of  Virgil's,  is  the  last,  whid) 
sets  before  us  £e  interest  of  two  lovers  in  this  rural  scene.  A  long 
description  of  the^ybn/e^,' the '  nemuSf'  and  the  *prata^^  in  the  roost 
poetical  modern  manner,  would  have  been  insipid  without  this 
stix>ke,  which  in  a  few  words,  brings  home  to  the  heart  all  the  beau  - 
ties  of  the  place :  '  hlc  ipso  tecum  consumerer  avo.'  It  is  ^  great 
beauty  in  Milton's  Allegro,  that  it  is  all  alive,  and  full  of  persons. 

Every  thing,  as  I  before  said,  in  description,  should  be  as  marked 
andas  particular  as possiUe,  in  order  to  imprint  on  the  mind  a  dis- 
tinct and  complete  image.  A  hill,  a  river,  or  a  lake,  rises  np  more 
conspicuous  to  the  fancy,  when  some  particular  lake,  or  river,  or 
hill,  is  specified,  than  when  the  terms  are  leftgenerad.  Most  of  tho 
ancient  writers  have  been  sensible  of  the  advantage  which  this  givea 
to  description.  Thus,  in  that  beautiful  pastonil  composition,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  the  images  are  commonly  particularized  by  the 
objects  to  which  they  allude.  It  is  the  ^  rose  of  Sharon ;  the  lily  ol 
the  vallies;  the  flock  which  feeds  on  Mount  Oilead  ;  the  stream 
which  comes  from  Mount  Lebanon.  Come  wi*h  me,  from  Leba- 
non, my  spouse ;  look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the  top  of  She- 
nir  and  Hermon,  from  the  mountains  ot  the  lec^jMurds^'  Chap,  iv  S 
So  Horace: 

Qnid  dedicatnm  paacit  ApoIUnem 
Vatet  ?  quid  orat  d«  patera  novav 

Fundem  liquorem  }  non  opinas 
SardinlB  segetet  ferads ; 
Non  BtiuosB  grata  Calabriae 
Armenta ;  non  aurum  aut  ebur  Indicum 

Nod  rura,  qua  Liris  quietA 

Mordet  aquA,  tadtumus  aninis.f  Lib.  1.  Oda  31.  I. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  poetical 
description.  In  Virgil's  second  ^neid,  where  he  describes  thebuf^ 
ningand  sacking  of  Troy,  the  particulars  are'so  well  selected  and  re- 
presented, that  the  reader  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  scene  of 


*  Here  cooling  foantalna  roll  throogli  flow'fj  meadi. 
Here  woods»  Ljcoris,  lift  their  Terdant  heads, 
here  could  I  wear  mj  carelesi  life  away, 
And  in  thy  armt  inientibljr  decaj.  WASfoa. 

t  When  at  ApoHo'i  hallowed  thriiM 
The  poet  hailt  the  power  divine, 
And  here  his  firit  libation  poon, 
What  is  the  blessing  he  implores  f 
He  nor  desires  the  swelling  grain, 
TAit  yellows  o*er  Sardiuia*s  plain, 
Nor  the  fair  herds,  that,  lowing,  feed 
On  warm  Calabria's  flowery  mead ; 
Nor  ivory  of  spoUess  shine ; 
Nor  gold  forth  flaming  from  the 
Nor  the  rich  fields  that  Liris  lares, 
And  eats  away  with  silent  waves 
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horror.  The  death  of  Priam,  especially,  may  be  singled  oot  as  a 
masterpiece  of  description.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  aged  mon« 
arch  arraying  himself  in  armour,  when  he  finds  the  enemy  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  city;  his  meeting  with  his  family,  who 
are  taking  shelter  at  an  altar  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  theii 
placing  him  in  the  midst  of  them ;  his  indignation  when  he  beholds 
P^rrhus  slaughtering  one  of  hid  sons;  the  feeble  dart  which  he 
throws;  with  Pyrrhus^s  brutal  behaviour,  and  his  manner  of  putting 
the  old  man  to  death,  are  painted  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  and 
with  a  masterly  hand.  All  Homer's  battles,  and  Milton's  account, 
both  of  Paradise  and  of  the  infernal  regions,  furnish  nfany  beautiful 
instances  of  poetical  description.  Ossian,  too,  paints  in  strong  and 
lively  colours,  though  he  employs  few  circumstances;  and  his  chief 
excellency  lies  in  painting  to  the  heart.  One  of  his  fullest  descrip- 
tions is  the  following  of  the  ruins  of  Balclutha;  '  I  have  seen  the 
walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desblate.  The  fire  had  resounded 
within  the  halls;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  now  heard  no  more. 
The  stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by  the  fall  of  the 
walls;  the  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head;  the  moss  whistled  to 
the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  at  the  window;  the  rank  grass  waved 
round  his  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina.  Silence  is  in 
the  house  of  her  fathers.'  Shakspeare  cannot  be  omitted  on  this 
occasion,  as  singularly  eminent  for  painting  with  the  pencil  of  natura 
Though  it  be  in  manners  and  characters,  that  his  chief  excellency 
lies,  yet  his  scenery  also  is  often  exquisite,  and  happily  described  by 
a  single  stroke ;  as  in  that  fine  line  of  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
which  conveys  to  the  fancy  as  natural  and  beautiful  an  image,  as  can 
possibly  be  exhibited  in  so  few  words : 

How  fweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
HtTt  wiU  we  sit,  &c. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  descriptive  poetry  depends  upon  a  right 
choice  of  epithets.  Many  poets,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  too  care- 
less in  this  particular.  Epithets  are  frequently  brought  in  merely  to 
complete  the  verse,  or  make  the  rhyme  answer ;  and  hence  they  are 
so  unmeaning  and  redundant^  expletive  words  only,  which  in  place 
of  adding  any  thing  to  the  description,  clog  and  enervate  it  Vir«:il's 
*  Liquidi  fontes,'  and  Horace's  *  Prata  canis  albicant  pruinis,'  must,. 
1  am  afraid,  be  assigned  to  this  class :  for,  to  denote  by  an  epithet 
that  water  is  liquid,  or  that  snow  is  white,  is  no  better  than  mere 
tautology.  Every  epithet  should  either  add  a  new  idea  to  the  word 
which  it  qualifies,  or  at  least  serve  to  raise  and  heighten  its  known 
signification.     So  in  Milton, 

—Who  shall  tempt  with  wandVing  feet 

The  dark,  anhottom'd,  infinite  abyss, 

And  through  the  palpable  obscure,  find  out 

His  uncooth  wajr?  or  spread  his  aii7  flight. 

Upborne  with  indelhtigable  wings, 

Over  the  rut  abrupt  ?  ^  IL 

The  epithets  employed  here  plainly  add  strength  to  the  description, 
and  assist  the  fancy  in  conceiving  it  ;-^the  wandering  feet — ^the  un 
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bottomed  abyss — ^the  palpable  obscure — the  uncouth  way — ^t)ie  in- 
defatigable wing — serve  to  reader  the  images  more  complete  and 
distinct  But  there  are  many  general  epithets,  which,  though  they 
Mppear  to  raise  the  signification  of  the  word  to  which  they  are  join* 
ed,  yet  leave  it  so  undetermined,  and  are  now  become  so  trite  and 
beaten  in  poetical  language,  as  to  be  perfectly  insipid.  Of  this  kind 
ore '  barbarous  di8cord-*-hatefuI  envy—- mighty  chiefs — ^bloody  war 
-fi;loomy  shades— -direful  scenes/  and  a  thousand  more  of  the  samr 
kind  which  we  meet  with  occasionally  in  good  poets ;  but  wilii  which, 
poets  of  inferior  genius  abound  every  where,  as  the  great  pro«/s  ot 
their  affected  sublimity.  They  give  a  sort  of  swell  to  the  \  «nguage, 
and  raise  it  above  the  tone  of  prose ;  but  they  serve  not  in  tl  e  least  to 
illustrate  the  object  described ;  on  the  contrary,  they  load  the  styl^ 
with  a  languid  verbosity. 

Sometimes  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  poet  of  genius,  by  one  well- 
chosen  epithet,  to  accomplish  a  description,  and  by  means  of  a 
single  word,  to  paint  a  whole  scene  to  the  fancy.  We  may  remark 
this  effect  of  an  epithet  in  the  following  fine  lines  of  Milton's  Ly  cidas 

Where  were  je,  Njmphs,  when  the  remoneleM  deep 

Clot'd  o*cr  the  head. of  your  lov*d  Ljrcidai? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  itecp, 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  &inoui  Dniidi^  Ue, 

Nor  on  the  ihaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  ipreadt  her  wizard  stream. 

Among  these  wild  scenes,  <  Deva's  wizard  stream'  is  admirably 
imaged ;  by  this  one  word,  presenting  to  the  fancy  all  the  romantic 
ideas,  of  a  river  flowing  through  a  desolate  country,  with  banks  haunt- 
ed by  wizards  and  enchanters.  Akin  to  this  is  an  epithet  which 
Horace  gives  to  the  river  Hydaspes.  A  good  man,  says  he,  stands 
in  need  of  no  arms, 

Sire  per  Syrtes  iter  sestuosas, 
Sive  facturus  per  inhospitalem 
Caucasum,  Tel  que  loca  fabulosus 

Lambit  Hydaspes.*  I.od.22  6. 

This  epithet  ^fabulosus,'  one^of  the  commentators  on  Horace  has 
changed  into  'sabulosus,'  or 'sandy  ;^  substituting,  by  a  strange  want 
of  taste,  the  common  and  trivial  epithet  of 'the  sandy  river,*  m  place 
of  that  beautiful  picture  which  the  poet  gives  us,  by  calling  Hydaspes 
'  the  romantic  river,'  or  the  scene  of  adventures  and  poetic  tales. 

Virgil  has  employed  an  epithet  with  great  beauty  and  propriety, 
when  accounting  for  Daedalus  not  having  engraved  the  fortune  of  his 
aon  Icarus: 

Bis  conatiu  erat  casus  effingere  in  auro  > 

Bis  patria  cecidere  manus.f  JEn.  tL  82. 

*  Whether  through  Lybia*s  burning  saads 
Our  journey  le^,  or  Scythia's  lauds. 
Amidst  th*  unhospitable  waste  of  snows, 
Ur  where  the  fabulous  Hydaspes  flows.  Fbavcis. 

t  Here  hapless  Icarus  had  found  his  party 
Had  not  the  father's  g^rief  restrain'd  his  arts 
He  twice  esjiavM  to  cast  his  son  in  gold, 

Twice  from  his  hand  he  dropp*d  the  forming  mooU.  Drtdbit. 

f  •  this  to-aoslation  IK^  thought  is  justly  given ',  but  the  beauty  of  the  exprMsion  *  patri« 
■anus,*  which  in  the  original  conveys  the  thought  with  so  much  tendemc«b,  is  lost 
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These  instances  ar.d  obseirations  may  give  some  jnst  idea  of  trae 
poetical  description.  We  have  reason  always  to  distrust  an  author's 
descriptive  talents,  when  we  find  him  laborious  and  turgid,  amassing 
common  place  epithets  and  general  expressions,  to  work  up  a  high 
conception  of  some  object,  of  which,  after  all,  we  can  form  but  an 
indistinct  idea.  The  best  describers  are  simple  and  concise.  They 
set  before  us  such  features  of  an  object,  as,  on  the  first  view,  strike 
and  warm  the  fancy ;  they  give  us  ideas  which  a  statuary  or  a 
painter  could  lay  hold  of,  and  work  after  them ;  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  decisive  trials  of  real  merit  of  description 
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Having  treated  of  pastoral  and  l3rric 
poetry,  to  what  does  our  author  pro- 
ceed ;  and  under  it,  what  is  included  ? 
What  should  be  the  ultimate  end  of 
•ompoeitions  of  every  kind  ?  In  what 
manner  is  this  useful  impresaon,  in 
poetry,  most  commonly  made  ?  FVom 
what,  therefore,  does  it,  in  form  only, 
differ  ?  At  the  same  time,  bv  means  of 
its  form,  what  advantages  has  it  over 
prose  instruction;  and  hence,  what 
follows  ?  In  what  difierent  ways  may  it 
be  executed  7  All  these  come  under 
what  denomination  ?  What  is  the  high- 
est species  of  it  ?  Of  this  nature,  what 
poems  have  we  ?  In  all  such  works,  as 
m8tructk)n  is  the  professed  object,  in 
what  does  the  iunaamental  merit  con- 
sist? While  the  poet  must  instruct, 
what  must  he,  at  the  same  time,  stu- 
dv  ?  Where  do  we  find  a  perfect  model 
of  this;  and  what  art  does  he  possess? 
By  what  passage  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated ?  Instead  of  telling  his  husband- 
man, in  plain  lan^age.  that  his  crops 
will  fail  through  bad  management, 
what  is  his  language?  Instead  of  or- 
dering him  to  water  his  ffrounds,  with 
what  does  he  present  us?  Repeat  the 
pasMige.  In  all  didactic  works,  what 
ari  essentially  requisite  ?  Of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  what  is  remarked;  and 
of  hbn,  what  is  farther  observed? 
What,  however,  does  that  work  con- 
tain? How  should  it  be  considered; 
and  of  it,  what  is  then  observed  ?  With 
re^rd  to  episodes  and  embellishments, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  why  ?  What 
is  the  mat  art  of  rendering  a  didactic 
poem  mteresting?  Of  these,  what  is 
observed?    From    YirgiPs    Georgics, 


what  beauties  of  this  kind  are  men- 
tioned ?  ^Imt  other  passages  are  also 
mentioned ;  and  of  them,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  By  what  remark  are  these  il- 
lustrations followed  ?  In  what,  by  a 
didactic  poet,  may  much  art  be  dKown? 
"What  instance  have  we  of  Virgil's  ad- 
dress fai  this  point  ?  Of  Dr.  Akenside's 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination^  what  is 
remarked ;  and  also  of  Dr.  Armstrong, 
in  his  Art  of  Preserving  Health  ?  Into 
what  style  do  satires  and  epistles  na- 
turally run?  As  the  manners  and  cha- 
racters, which  occur  in  ordinary  life, 
are  their  subject,  what  follows?  Of  sa- 
tire, in  its  earl  V  state,  what  is  observed  ? 
Who  corrected  its  grossness;  and  what 
was  done  by  Horace?  What  end  does 
it  profess  to  nave  in  view ;  and  in  order 
to  this  end,  what  does  it  assume  ?  In 
how  many  different  wayEi  and  by 
whom,  has  it  been  carnea  on?  In 
what  manner  does  Horace  conduct  it? 
Of  Juveiml's  manner,  what  is  obser> 
ved?  Which  does  Perseus  resemble: 
and  for  what  is  he  distLiguished  ?  Oi 
poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on 
mora]  or  critical  subjects,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  In  the  form  of  an  epistle,  how- 
ever, what  may  be  done ;  and  what  in- 
stances are  given  ?  For  what  are  such 
works  as  these  designed;  and  what 
follows?  But  of  didactic  epistles,  what 
is  observed?  In  all  didactic  poetry  of 
this  kind,  what  is  an  important  nue? 
In  what  does  much  of  their  grace  con- 
sist ;  and  what  does  this  give  to  such 
compositions?  On  what,  also,  does 
mucn  of  their  merit  depend  ?  How  it 
this  fllufltratcd  ?  Of  Mr.  Pope's  elhical 
epistles^  what  is  observed  ?  Here,  nrhat 
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Ml  further  observed  of  him,  and  also  of 
Dryden?  Of  what  would  one  Bcarcely 
think  hiin  capable ;  but  what  remark 
follows?  Of  his  tranBlatioo  of  the  Iliad, 
what  18  observed?  From  what  does  it 
appear  that  he  was  capable  of  tender 
poetrv?  But  what  are  the  qualities  for 
which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  7  How 
is  this  rcnark  illustrated  7  What  is  the 
character  of  his  imitations  of  Horace  ? 
Of  his  paintini^s  of  charaeters,  what  is 
observed?  What  idea  do  these  parts  of 
his  works  give  us  of  the  effect  of  rhyme? 
What  does  he  himself  tell  us?  Among 
moral  and  didactic  poets,  who  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence  ?  What 
appears  in  all  his  works?  Of  his  Uni- 
vemd  Passion,  what  is  observed? 
I'houi^h  his  wit  may  otVen  be  too 
snarklini?.  yet,  what  follows?  Of  his 
Night  Thoughts,  what  is  observed  ? 
Amonjr  French  authors,  who  has  much 
merit  m  didactic  poetry?  Of  his  art  of 
poetry,  his  satires,  and  his  epistles,  what 
IS  observed? 

From  didactic,  to  what  does  our  au- 
thor next  proceed  ?  By  descriptive  poe- 
try, what  is  not  meant;  and  wny? 
For  what  purpose  is  description  ^ne- 
rally  introduced  ?  But  why  does  it  de- 
mand no  small  attention  ?  Of  what  is 
description  the  great  test;  and  what 
does  It  always  distinguish?  How  is 
this  remark  fullv  illustrated?  To  what 
is  this  happy  talent  chiefly  owing  ?  In 
what  lies  the  great  art  cm*  picturesque 
iescriptmn  ?  That  these  may  be  right- 
\y  selectecL  what  general  direetious  are 
given  ?  How  will  these  ^neral  rules 
be  best  understood  ?  Which  m  the  lar- 
gest and  fullest  professed  descriptive 
oomposition  in  any  lariguage ;  and  of  it 
what  is  observed?  What  is  its  style 7 
Notwithstanding  this  defect,  of  him, 
what  is  observed?  What  had  he  stu- 
died and  copied ;  and  being  enamour- 
ed of  her  beauties,  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Transmitting  the  iupres- 
sbn  which  he  felt  to  his  readers,  what 
follows  ?  What  instances  of  beautiful 
descriptun  might  be  given;  but  what 
one  only  is  produced  ?  Repeat  it.  Of 
'his  passaije,  what  is  remarked?  Re- 
peat the  eulogmm  which  Dr.  Johnson 
(rives  of  Thompson.  What  is  said  of 
Mr.  Pamell's  tale  of  the  Hermit?  In  it, 
tvliat  are  pieces  of  very  fine  painting ; 
and  of  tlnm,  what  is  observed?  But  of 
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tive  style,  what  are  the  riclieft  aaJt 
most  remarkable?  Of  these  two  poenm, 
what  is  farther  obpcrved  ?  Repeat  the 
passage  here  introduced  from  the  Pen- 
seroBO.  On  this  passage,  what  remarks 
are  mado?  What  says  Homer,  de* 
scribing  one  of  his  heroes  in  battle  ?  Of 
thin  passage,  what  is  obserx'ed?  Into 
what  does  it  evaporate,  when  it  comes 
inio  the  hands  of^  Pope  ?  Refxsat  Mr. 
Pope's  translatbn.  What  is  to  be  ob- 
served 7  What  can  bear  to  be  more 
amplified  and  prolonged;  and  why? 
But  where  a  sublime  or  pathetic  im- 
pression is  intended  to  be  made,  what, 
above  all  things,  is  required ;  and  for 
what  reason  ?  Repeat  OsBianV  descrip- 
tion of  a  ghost  What,  ako^  deserves 
attention  ?  \Miy  should  liiis  be  done  ? 
To  whom  is  this  well  known;  and 
what  remark  follows?  What  illu?trft- 
tive  example  is  given  7  Of  these  five 
lines,  what  is  remarked  7  What  is  a 
great  beauty  in  Milton's  Allegro? 
Why  should  every  thing  in  descrip- 
tion be  as  marked  and  as  particular  as 
possible  ?  What  illustratkm  of  this  re* 
mark  is  given?  What  writers  wers 
sensible  of  this ;  and  of,  this,  what  in- 
stance is  given  7  What  passage  is  also 
introduced  from  Horace,  illustrative  of 
the  same  remark?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  both  Homer  and  Yirgi] 
are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  poeti* 
c» J  description?  What  furnish  many 
beautiful  instances  of  poetk»l  dcFcrip- 
tkm?  Of  Ossian,  what  is  obserired? 
What  paasage  is  introduced  as  one  of 
his  fullest  djBcriptioDs?  OfS^iakspeara 
as  a  descriptive  poet,  what  is  observed 
and  what  instance  is  given?  Upon 
what  does  much  of  the  beauty  of  de- 
scriptive poetry  depend  7  On  tms  parti- 
ealar,  what  remancs  are  made  7  What 
poems  of  Virgil,  and  of  Horace,  must 
ne  assigned  to  this  class ;  and  why? 
What  uiould  every  epithet  do  7  To  il- 
lustrate this,  what  example  is  given 
from  Milton  7  Of  the  epitliets  here  enk- 
ployed,  what  is  observed  7  How  is  this 
illustrated?  But,  of  what  kind  are 
there  many  'epithetB  7  Of  this  kind 
what  instances  are  given?  What  do 
they  ^ive  to  the  language ;  but  what 
is  their  effect  7  What  is,  sometimes^  m 
the  power  of  a  poet  of  genius?  In  what 
lilies  may  we  remuk   this   efirct? 
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Amonff  these  w3(]  scenes^  what  is  ad- 
mirably imagined;  and  by  this  one 
word,  presenting  what  ?  Akin  to  this. 
ia  wliat  epithet?  What  does  he  say? 
Repeat  the  passage.  What  comment 
has  been  made  on  this  passage?  In  ae- 
oounting  for  what,  has  Virgil  employ- 
ed an  epithet  with  great  beauty  and 
propriety?  Repeat  the  passage.  Of 
what  may  these  instances  and  obser- 
vations give  some  jupt  idea  ?  When 
have  we  reason  to  cGstrust  an  author's 
descriptive  talents?  Of  the  best  de- 
scriptions, what  is  observed?  What 
features  of  an  object  do  they  set  before 
IM^  and  what  do  they  give  us  ? 
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LECTURE  XLIe 


THE  POETRY  OP  THE  HEBREWS. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  which  we  are,  at  present,  em- 
ployed in  examining,  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  or  that  of  the 
Scriptures,  justly  deserves  a  place.  Viewing  these  sacred  books  in 
no  higher  light,  than  as  they  present  to  us  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  poetry  extant,  at  this  day,  in  the  world,  they  aflTord  a  cu- 
rious object  of  criticism.  They  display  the  taste  of  a  remote  age 
and  country.  They  exhibit  a  species  of  composition,  very  different 
from  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
beautiful.  Considered  as  inspired  writings,  they  give  rise  to  discus 
sions  of  another  kind.  But  it  is  our  business,  at  present,  to  consider 
them  not  in  a  theological,  but  in  a  critical  view  :  and  it  must  need<( 
give  pleasure,  if  we  shall  find  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  composi 
tion,  adequate  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  matter.  Dr. 
Lowth's  learned  treatise,  *  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebr»orum,*  ought  to  be 
perised  by  all  who  desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  thin 
subject  It  is  a  work  exceedingly  valuable,  Hboth  for  the  elegancit 
of  its  composition,  and  for  the  justness  of  the  criticism  which  it  con  • 
tains.  In  this  lecture,  as  I  cannot  illustrate  the  subject  with  more 
benefit  to  the  reader,  than  by  following  the  track  of  that  ingenioui 
author,  I  shall  make  much  use  of  bis  observations. 

I  need  not  spend  many  words  in  showing,  that  among  the  books  o! 
the  Old  Testament,  there  is  such  an  apparent  diversity  in  style,,  a^ 
sufficiently  discovers,  which  of  them  are  to  be  considered  as  poetical, 
and  which  as  ^rose  compositions.  While  the  historical  books,  ami 
legislative  writings  of  Moses,  are  evidently  prosaic  in  the  composi- 
tion, the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  a  great  part  of  (he  prophetical  writings,  and 
several  passages  scattered  occasionally  through  the  historical  books, 
carry  the  most  plain  and  distinguishing  maiks  of  poetical  writing. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  for  doubtin^t  that  originally  these 
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wero  written  in  verse,  or  some  kind  of  measured  numbers;  thougti, 
as  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  now  lost,  w% 
are  not  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse,  or  at  most 
can  ascertain  it  but  imperfectly.  Concerning  this  point  there  have 
been  great  controversies  among  learned  men,  which  it  is  unnecessarj 
to  our  present  purpose  to  discuss.  Taking  the  Old  Testament  in  our 
own  translation,  which  is  extremely  literal,  we  find  plain  marksof  m a* 
ny  parts  of  the  original  being  written  in  a  measured  style;  and  the 
'  disjecti  membra  poetae,'  often  show  themselves.  Let  any  person 
read  the  historical  introduction  to  the  book  of  Job,  contained  in  the 
first  and  second  chapters,  and  then  go  on  to  Job's  speech  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  third  chapter,  and  he  canndt  avoid  being  sensible,  that 
he  passes  all  at  once  from  the  region  of  prose  to  that  of  poetry.  Not 
only  the  poetical  sentiments  and  the  figured  style,  warn  him  of  the 
change ;  but  the  cadence  of  the  sentence,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  words, are  sensibly  altered;  the  change  is  as  great  as  when  he 
passes  from  reading  Csesar's  Commentaries^  toread  VirgiPs  ^neid. 
This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain  what 
must  be  called  poetry  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word  ;  and  I  shall 
afterwards  show,  that  they  contain  instances  of  most  of  the  difierent 
forms  of  poetical  writing.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  passing, 
that  hence  arises  a  most  invincible  argument  in  honour  of  poetry. 
No  person  can  imagine  that  to  be  a  frivolous  and  contemptible  art, 
which  has  been  employed  by  writers  under  divine  inspiration,  and  has 
been  chosen  as  a  proper  channel  for  conveying  to  tlie  world  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

From  the  earliest  times,  music  and  poetry  were  cultivated  among 
the  Hebrews.  In  the  days  of  the  judges,  mention  is  made  of  the 
schools  or  colleges  of  the  prophets ;  where  one  part  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  persons  trained  in  such  schools  was,  to  sing  the  praises 
of  God,  accompanied  with  various  instruments.  In  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  (chap.  x.  7.)  we  find,  on  a  public  occasion,  a  company  of 
these  prophets  coming  down  from  the  hill  where  their  school  was, 
*  prophesying,'  it  is  said,  ^  with  the  psaltery,  tabret,  and  harp,before 
them.'  But  in  the  dayspf  king  David,  music  and  poetry  were  carried 
to  their  greatest  height  For  the  serviceof  the  tabernacle,  he  appoint 
ed  four  thousand  Levites,  divided  into  twenty-four  courses,  and  mar- 
shalled under  several  leaders,  whose  sole  business  it  wa^  to  ^ing 
hymns,  and  to  perform  the  instrumental  music  in  the  public  worship. 
Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  were  the  chief  directors  of  the  music; 
and  from  the  titles  of  some  psalms,  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
also  eminent  composers  of  hymns  or  sacred  poems.  In  chapter  xxv. 
of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  an  account  is  given  of  David's  insti- 
tutions, relating  to  the  sacred  music  and  poetry; which  were  cer- 
tainly more  costly,  more  splendid  and  magnificent^  than  ever  obtain- 
ed in  the  public  service  of  any  other  nation. 

The  general  construction  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  of  a  singulai 
nature,  and  peculiar  to  itseld  It  consists  in  dividing  every  period 
into  correspondent,  for  the  most  part  into  equal  members,  which 
answer  to  one  anotheri  both  in  sense  and  sound.     In  the  first  mem 
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^r  of  the  period  a  sentiment  is  expressed ;  and  in  the  second  mem- 
ber,  the  same  sentiment  is  amplified^  or  is  repeated  in  different 
<tenns,  or  sometimes  contrasted  w'th  its  opposite;  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  same  structure,  i^jid  nearly  the  same  number  oi 
words,  is  preserved.  This  is  the  general  strain  of  all  the  Hebrew 
poetry.  Instances  of  it  occur  every  where  on  opening  the  01<? 
Testament  Thus,  in  Fsalm  xcvi.  <  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  son^ 
•--sing  unto  the  Lord  all  the  eartli.  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  and  bless 
his  name — show  forth  his  salvation  from  day  to  day.  Declare  his 
glory  among  the  heathen— ^his  wonders  among  all  the  people.  For 
the  Lord  is  great,  and  greatly  to  be  praised— -he  is  to  be  feared 
above  all  the  gods.  Honour  and  majesty  are  before  him— strength 
and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctuary.'  It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  this  form  of  composition,  that  our  version,  though  in  prose,  retains 
so  much  of  a  poetical  cast.  For  the  version  being  strictly  word 
for  word  after  the  original,  the  form  and  order  of  the  original  sen- 
tence are  preserved ;  which,  by  this  artificial  structure,  this  regular 
alternation  and  correspondence  of  parts,  makes  the  ear  sensible  oi 
a  departure  from  the  common  style  and  tone  of  prose. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  poetical  composition  among  the  He- 
brews, is  clearly  to  be  deduced  from  the  manner  in  which  their 
sacred  hymns  were  wont  to  be  sung.  They  were  accompanied 
with  music,  and  they  were  performed  by  choirs  ^r  bands  of  singers 
and  musicians,  who  answered  alternately  to  each  Aher.  When^  for 
instance, one  band  began  the  hymn  thus:  ^The  Lord  reigneth,  let 
the  earth  rejoice;'  the  chorus,  or  semi-chorus,  took  up  the  corres- 
ponding versicle;  ^  Let  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof.' 
— *  Clouds  and  darkness  are  around  about  him,'  sung  the  one;  the 
other  replied,  <  Judgment  and  righteousness  are  the  habitation  of 
his  throne.'  And  in  this  manner  their  poetry,  when  set  to  mpsic, 
naturally  divided  itself  into  a  succession  of  strophes  and  antistrophes 
correspondent  to  each  other;  whence,  it  is  probable,  the  antiphon, 
or  responsory,  in  the  pv  blic  religious  service  of  so  many  christian 
churches,  derived  its  origin. 

We  are  expressly  told,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  that  the  Levites  sung 
iin  this  manner;  < Altematim,' or  by  course;  (Ezra  iii.  II.)  and 
some  of  David's  Psalms  bear  plain  marks  of  their  being  composed 
in  order  to  be  thus  performed.  The  24th  Psalm,  in  particular, 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  composed  on  the  great  and  solemn 
occasion  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  being  brought  back  to  Mount 
Zion,  must  have  had  a  noble  effect  when  performed  after  this  man- 
ner, as  Dr.  Lowth  has  illustrated  it  The  whole  people  are  supposed 
to  be  attending  the  procession.  The  Levites  and  singers,  divided 
into  their  several  courses,  and  accompanied  with  all  Uieir  musical 
instruments,  led  the  way.  After  the  introduction  to  the  Psalm,  in 
tlie  two  first  verses,  when  the  procession  begins  to  ascend  the  sacred 
mount,  the  question  is  put,  as  by  a  semi-chorus :  <  Who  shall  ascend 
unto  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  and  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place?' 
The  response  is  made  by  the  full  chorus  with  the  greatest  dignity : 
<  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart;  who  hath  not  lifted 
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up  his  soul  to  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully.'  As  the  procession 
tpproaches  to  the  doors  of  the  tabernacle,  the  chorus,  w»th  all  their 
instruments,  join  in  this  exclamation:  <  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye 
f^U^y  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  c  rerlasting  doors,  and  the  King  oi 
Glory  shall  come  in.'  Here  the  scnii-chorus  plainly  breaks  in«  an 
with  a  lower  voice, '  Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  ?'  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  ark  is  introduced  into  the  tabernacle,  the  response 
IS  made  by  the  burst  of  the  whole  chorus:  *  The  Lord,  strong  and 
mighty ;  the  Lord,  mighty  in  battle.'  I  take  notice  of  this  instance 
the  rather,  as  it  serves  to  show  how  much  the  grace  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  sacred  poems,  as  indeed  of  all  poems,  depends  upon 
our  knowing  the  particular  occasions  for  which  they  were  compose<i« 
and  the  particular  circumstances  to  which  they  were  adapted  ;  and 
how  much  of  this  beauty  must  now  be  lost  to  us,  through  our  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  many  particulars  of  the  Hebrew  histor}-, 
and  Hebrew  rites. 

The  method  of  composition  which  has  been  explained,  by  cor- 
responding versicles,  being  universally  introduced  into  the  hymns 
or  musical  poetry  of  the  Jews,  easily  spread  itself  through  their  other 
poetical  writings,  which  were  not  designed  to  be  sung  in  alternate 
portions,  and  which  therefore  did  not  so  much  require  this  mode 
of  composition.  But  the  mode  became  familiar  to  their  ears,  and 
carried  with  it  a  certain  solemn  majesty  of  style,  particularly  suited 
to  sacred  subjects.  Hence,  throughout  the  prophetieal  writings,  we 
find  it  prevailing  as  much  as  in  the  Psalms  of  David ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  prophet  Isaiah  :  (chap.  Ix.  L)  *  Arise,  shine,  for  thy 
light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee :  for  lo ! 
darkness  shall  cover  the  earth, — and  gross  darkness  the  people.  But 
the  Lord  shall  rise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee., 
and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness} 
of  thy  rising.'  This  form  of  writing  is  one  of  the  great  character- 
istics of  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry ;  very  different  from,  and  even 
opposite  to,  the  style  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets. 

Independently  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  construction,  the  sacred 
poetry  is  distrnguished  by  the  highest  beauties  of  strong,  concise, 
bold,  and  figurative  expression. 

Conciseness  and  strength  are  two  of  its  most  remarkable  charac- 
ters. One  might  indeed  at  first  imagine,  that  the  practice  of  the 
Hebrew  poets,  of  always  amplifying  the  same  thouglit  by  repetition 
or  contrast,  might  tend  to  enfeeble  their  style.  But  they  conduct 
themselves  so,  as  not  to  produce  this  effect.  Their  sentences  are 
always  short  Few  superfluous  words  are  used.  The  same  thought 
is  never  dwelt  upon  long.  To  their  conciseness  and  sobriety  of 
expression,  their  poetry  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  sublimity;  and 
all  writers  who  attempt  the  sublime,  might  profit  much,  by  iniitating 
in  this  respect,  the  style  of  the  Old  Testiiment  For, as  I  have  for^ 
merly  had  occasion  to  show,  nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  the 
fublime,  as  prolixity  or  diffuseness.  The  mind  is  never  so  much 
affected  by  any  great  idea  that  is  presented  to  it,  as  when  i*  is  struck 
M  at  once.    By  attempting  to  prolong  the  impression-,  we  at  th« 
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Mme  time  weaken  it  Most  of  the  ani*ient  original  poets  of  all 
nations  are  simple  and  concise.  The  superfluities  and  excrescences 
of  style,  were  the  result  of  imitation  in  after-times;  when  compo- 
•ition  passed  into  inferior  hands,  and  flowed  from  art  and  study* 
more  than  from  native  genius. 

tij  writings  whatever  abound  so  much  with  the  most  bold  and  nni- 
mate<l  figures,  as  the  sacred  books.  It  is  proper  to  dwell  a  IHtle 
upon  this  article ;  as,  through  our  early  familiarity  with  these  books, 
(a  familiarity  too  often  with  the  sound  of  the  words,  rather  than 
with  their  aei^se  and  meaning,)  beauties  of  style  escape  us  in  the 
Scripture,  which,  in  any  other  book,  would  draw  particular  atten- 
tion. Metaphors,  comparisons,  allegories,  and  personifications,  are 
there  particularly  frequent  In  order  to  do  justice  to  these,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  transport  ourselves  as  much  as  we  can  into  the 
land  of  Judsea;  and  place  before  our  eyes  that  scenery,  and  those 
objects,  with  which  the  Hebrew  writers  were  conversant  Some 
attention  of  this  kind  is  requisite,  in  order  to  relish  the  writings  of 
any  poet  of  a  foreign  country,  and  a  different  age.  For  the  imagery 
of  every  good  poet  is  copied  from  nature,  and  real  life ;  if  it  were 
not  ^,  it  could  not  be  lively ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  propriety  of  his  images,  we  must  endeavour  to  place  ourselves 
in  his  situation.  Now  we  shall  find  that  the  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons of  the  Hebrew  poets,  present  to  us  a  very  beautiful  view 
of  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the  arts  and  em- 
ployments of  their  common  life. 

Natural  objects  are  in  some  measure  common  to  them  with  poets 
of  all  ages  and  countries.  Light  and  darkness,  trees  and  flowers, 
the  forest  and  the  cultivated  field,  suggest  to  them  many  beautiful 
figures.  But,  in  order  to  relish  their  figures  of  this  kind,  we^must 
take  notice,  that  several  of  them  arise  from  the  particular  circunv- 
stances  of  the  land  of  Judea.  During  the  summer  months,  little  or 
no  rain  falls  throughout  all  that  region.  While  the  heats  continued, 
the  country  was  intolerably  parched ;  want  of  water  was  a  great 
distress ;  and  a  plentiful  shower  falling,  or  a  rivulet  breaking  forth, 
altered  the  whole  face  of  nature,  and  introduced  much  higher  ideas 
of  refreshment  and  pleasure,  than  the  like  causes  can  suggest  to  us. 
Hence,  to  represent  distress,  such  frequent  allusions  among  them, 
to  '  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is ;'  and  hence  to  de- 
scribe a  change  from  distress  to  prosperity,  their  metapnors  are 
founded  on  the  falling  of  showers,  and  the  bursting  out  of  springs 
in  the  desert  Thus  in  Isaiah :  *  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rofle.  For  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams 
in  the  desert ;  and  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool ;  and 
the  thirsty  land,  springs  of  water;  in  the  habitation  of  dragons 
there  shall  be  grass,  with  rushes  and  reeds.'  Chap.'xxxv.  I  6,  7. 
(mages  of  this  nature  are  very  (amiliar  to  Isaiah,  and  occur  in  marv 
parts  of  his  book. 

Again,  as  Judaea  was  a  hilly  country,  It  was,  during  the  rail 
months, exposed  to  frequent  inundations  by  the  rushing  of  tonren< 
3X 
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which  came  down  suddenly  from  the  mountainsy  and  carried 
tiling  before  them ;  and  Jordan,  their  only  great  rivery  anmMlly 
overflowed  its  banks.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  *  the  noise* 
and  to  the  rushings  of  many  waters ;'  and  hence  great  calamities  so 
often  compared  to  the  overflowing  torrent,  whi<£,  in  such  a  couo- 
try,  must  have  been  images  particularly  striking:  *  Deep^  calletb 
nnto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  water-spouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  thy 
billows  are  gone  over  me.'    Psalm  zlii.  7. 

The  two  most  remarkable  mountains  (^  the  country,  were  Leb** 
non  and  Carmel ;  the  former  noted  for  its  height,  and  tiie  woods  of 
lofty  cedars  thatcoyej^  it;  the  latter,for  its  beauty  and  fertility, 
and  therichneaaof  its  vinesandolives.  Hence,  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety, Lebanon  b  employed  as  an  ima^  of  whatever  is  great, 
strong,  or  magnificent;  Carmel,  of  what  is  smiling  and  beautifuL 
*  The  glory  of  Lebanon/  says  Isaiah,  *  shall  be  given  to  it,  and  the 
excellency  of  Carmel.'  (xxxv.  2.)  Lebanon  is  ollen  pot  metaphori- 
cally for  Uie  whole  state  or  people  of  Israel,  for  the  temple,  for  the 
king  of  Assyria ;  Carmel,  for  the  blessing  of  peace  and  prosperity 
'His  countenance  is  as  Lebanon,'  says  Solomon,  speaking  of  the 
dignity  of  a  man's  appearance ;  but  when  he  describes  female  beaii* 
ty,  ^  Thine  head  is  like  mount  CarmeL'  Song  y.  15.  and  viL  5. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked  under  this  head,  that  in  the  images 
of  the  awful  and  terrible  kind,  with  which  the  sacred  poets  abound, 
they  plainly  draw  their  descriptions  from  that  violence  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  those  concussions  of  nature,  with  which  their  climate 
rendered  them  acquainted.  Earthquakes  were  not  onfrequent; 
and  the  tempesta  of  hail,  thunder,  and  liriitning,  in  Judaea  and 
Arabia,  accompanied  with  whirlwinds  and  darkness,  far  exceed 
any  thing  of  that  sort  which  happens  in  more  temperate  regions, 
Isaiah  describes,  with  great  majesty,  the  earth  'reeling  to  and  fro 
(ike  a  drunkard,  and  removed  like  a  cottage.'  (xxiv.  SO.)  And  in 
those  circumstances  of  terror,  with  which  an  appearance  of  the  Al* 
mighty  is  described  in  the  18th  Psalm,  when  his  '  pavilion  round 
about  him  was  darkness;  when  hailstones  and  coalsof  fire  were  his 
voice ;  and  when,  at  his  rebuke,  the  channels  of  the  waters  are  said 
to  be  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  hills  discovered ;'  though 
there  may  be  some  reference,  as  Dr.  Lowth  thinks,  to  the  history 
of  God's  descent  upon  Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  seems  more  probable* 
that  the  figures  were  taken  directly  from  those  commotions  of  na- 
ture with  which  the  author  was  acquainted,  and  which  suggested 
stronger  and  nobler  images  than  what  now  occur  to  us. 

Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  country,  we  find  the  ritcA 
of  their  religion,  and  the  arts  and  employments  of  their  common 
Ufe,  frequently  employed  as  grounds  of  imagery  among  the  Hebrews. 
They  were  a  people  chiefly  occupied  with  agriculture  and  pasturage. 
These  were  arts  held  in  high  honour  among  them ;  not  disdained 
by  their  patriarchs,  kings,  and  prophets.  Littie  addicted  to  com* 
merce;  separated  from  Uie  rest  of  tne  world  by  tneir  laws  and  their 
religion;  they  were,  during  tiie  better  days  of  their  state,  strangers 
fo  a  great  measure  to  the  refinements  of  luxury.     Hence  flowed,  u 
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Mvriey  tkt  many  allusions  to  pastoral  life,  to  the  'green  jMMtuf  e^  and 
the  sdll  waters/  and  to  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  a  shepherd 
o¥<er  his  flock,  which  carry  to  this  day  so  much  beauty  and  tender- 
ness in  them,  in  the  29d  Psalm,  and  in  many  other  passages  of  the 
poetical  writings  of  Scripture.  Hence,  aP  the  images  founded  upon 
rurd  employments,  upon  the  wine-press,  the  threshine-floor,  the 
stubble  and  the  chaff.  To  disrelish  all  such  images,  is  the  effect  of 
false  delicacy.  Homer  is  at  least  as  frequent,  and  much  more  mi- 
nute and  ptftieular,  in  his  similes,  founded  on  what  we  now  call  low 
life;  but,  in  his  management  of  them,  far  inferior  to  the  sacred  wri* 
ters,  who  generally  mix  with  their  comparisons  of  this  kind  some- 
what of  dtrnity  and  mndeur  to  ennoble  them.  What  inexpressible 
grandeur  does  tfie  fSoiIowing  rural  image  in  Isaiah,  for  instance,  re- 
eeive  from  the  interrention  of  the  Deity :  'The  nations  shall  rush  like 
the  mshings  of  many  waters ;  but  God  shall  rebuke  them,  and  they 
shall  fly  far  off;  and  they  shall  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  die  mountain 
before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the  tiiistle  before  the  whirlwind.' 

Figurative  allusions,  too,  we  frequently  find,  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  their  religion ;  to  the  legal  distinctions  of  things  clean 
and  unclean;  to  the  mode  of  their  temple  service ;  to  the  dress  of 
their  priests ;  and  to  the  most  noted  incidents  recorded  in  their 
sacred  history;  as  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  descent  of 
Grod  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Red  Sea.  The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  included  the 
whole  of  their  laws  and  civil  constitution.  It  was  full  of  splendid 
external  rites  tiiat  occupied  their  senses ;  it  was  connected  with 
every  part  of  their  national  history  and  establishment;  and  hence, 
ail  ideas  founded  on  religion,  possessed  in  this  nation  a  dignity  and 
importance  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  were  uncommonly  fitted  to 
impress  the  imagination. 

From  all  this  it  results,  that  the  imagery  of  the  sacred  poets  is,  io 
a  high  degree,  expressive  and  natural ;  it  is  copied  directly  from  real 
objects  that  were  before  their  eyes ;  it  has  this  advantage,  of  being 
more  complete  within  itself,  more  entirely  founded  on  national  ideas 
and  manners,  dian  that  of  most  other  poets.  In  reading  their  worls^ 
we  find  ourselves  continually  in  the  land  of  Judaea.  The  palm-trees, 
and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  are  ever  rising  in  our  view.  The  face  of 
dieir  territory,  the  circumstances  of  theirclimate,  the  mannersof  the 
people,  and  the  august  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  constantly  pass 
under  different  forms  before  us. 

The  eomparisons  employed  by  flie  sacred  poets  are  eenerally 
short,  touching  on  one  point  only  of  resemblance,  rather  than 
branching  out  mto  little  episodes.  In  this  respect,  they  have  per 
haps  an  advantage  over  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  whose  oom- 
Bartsons,  by  the  length  to  which  they  are  extended,  sometimes 
interrupt  the  narration  too  much,  and  carry  too  vbible  marks  of 
study  and  labour.  Whereas,  in  the  Hebrew  poets,  they  appear 
more  like  the  glowings  of  a  lively  fancy,  just  glancing  aside  to  some 
r*$emMing  object,  and  presently  returning  to  its  track.    Such  is  the 
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Ibllowinfic  fine  eomparisoni  introduced  to  describe  the  happy  influ- 
bnce  of  good  government  upon  a  peoplCi  in  what  arv  called  the 
last  words  of  David,  recorded  in  the  3d  book  of  Saniuel :  (xxiii.  S.) 
^  He  tliat  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God; 
and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  rtseth ; 
even  a  mornins  without  clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of 
che  earth,  by  clear  shining  after  rain."  This  is  one  oi  the  most 
regular  and  formal  comparisons  in  the  sacred  books. 

Allogory,  likewise,  is  a  figure  frequently  found  in  them.  When 
formerly  treating  of  this  figure,  I  ^ve,  for  an  instance  of  it,  that 
remarkably  fine  and  well-supported  allegory,  which  occurs  in  the 
80th  Psalm,  wherein  the  people  of  Israel  are  compared  to  a  vine. 
Of  parables,  which  form  a  species  of  allegory,  the  prophetical  wri- 
tings are  full ;  and  if  to  us  they  sometimes  ^T^pear  obscure,  we  m*ist 
remember,  that  in  those  early  times,  it  wa&  universally  the  mode 
throughout  all  the  eastern  nations,  to  convey  sacred  truths  under 
mysterious  figures  and  representations. 

But  the  poetical  figure,  which,  beyond  aU  others,  elevates  the 
style  of  Scripture,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  boldness  and  sublimity,  is 
prosopopoeia  or  personification.  No-  personifications  employed  by 
any  poets,  are  so  magnificent  and  striking  as  those  of  the  inspired 
writers.  On  ^eat  occasions,  they  animate  every  part  of  nature ; 
especially,  when  any  appearance  or  operation  of  the  Almighty  is 
concerned.  f<  Before  him  went  the  pestilence — the  waters  saw  thee, 
0  God,  and  were  afraid — ^the  mountains  saw  thee,  and  thdy  treiti- 
bled-^the  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by— the  de^  uttered 
his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high."  When  inquiry  is  made 
about  the  place  of  wisdom.  Job  introduces  the  <<  Deep,  saying,  it  » 
not  in  me;  and  the  sea  saith,  it  is  not  in  me.  Destruction  and 
death  say,  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears."  That 
noted  sublime  passage  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  which  describes  the 
fall  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  is  full  of /^rsonificd  objects ;  the  fir-trees 
and  cedars  of  Lebanon  breaking  forth  into  exultation  on  theiall  of 
the  tyrant;  hell  from  beneath,  stirring  up  all  the  dead  to  meet  him 
at  his  coming;  and  the  dead  kings  introduced  as  speaking,  and  join- 
ing in  the  triumph.  In  the  same  strain,  are  the  many  lively  acd 
passionate  apostrophesto  cities  and  countiies,  to  persons  and  things, 
with  which  the  prophetical  writings  every  where  abound.  <<  O  thou 
sword  of  the  Lord!  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put 
thyself  up  into  the  scabbard,  rest  and  be  still."  ^How  can  it  be  quiet, ' 
(as  the  reply  is  instantly  made)  ^  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a 
charge  against  Askelon,  and  the  sea-shore?  there  hath  he  appointed 
it."    Jerem.  xlvii.  6. 

In  general,  for  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  enlarge  upon  all  tlie 
instances,  the  style  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is, 
beyond  the  style  of  all  other  poetical  works,  fervid,  bold,  and  ani- 
mated. It  is  extremely  difierent  from  that  regular  correct  expres* 
sion,  to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed  in  modem  poetry.  It  is  the 
burst  of  inspiration.  The  scenes  are  not  coolly  described  t  but  re- 
presented as  passing  before  our  eyes     Every  object,  and  every 
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person,  is  addressed  and  spoken  to,  as  if  present  The  transition 
IS  often  abrupt;  the  connexion  often  obscure;  the  persons  are  ofleu 
changed;  figures  crowded,  and  heaped  upon  one  another.  Bold 
sublimity,  not  correct  elegance,  is  its  character.  We  see  the  spirit 
of  the  writer  raised  beyond  himself,  and  labouring  to  find  vent  for 
ideas  too  mighty  for  his  utterance. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  the  Scriptures,ingeneral,  [ 
shall  conclude  this  dissertatipn,  with  a  short  account  of  the  dififereiit 
kinds  of  poetical  composition  in  the  sacred  books;  and  of  the  dis* 
tinguishing  characters  of  some  of  the  chief  writers. 

The  several  kinds  of  poetical  composition  which  we  find  in  Scrip- 
ture, are  chiefly  of  the  didactic,  elegiac,  pastoral,  and  lyric  Of  the 
didactic  species  of  poetry,  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  the  principal 
instance^  The  nine  first  chapters  of  that  book  are  highly  poetical, 
adorned  with  many  distinguished  graces  and  figures  of  expression. 
At  the  tenth  chapter  the  style  is  sensibly  altered,  and  descends  into 
a  lower  strain,  which  is  continued  to  the  end :  retaining,  however, 
that  sententious  pointed  manner,  and  that  artful  construction  of  pe- 
riod, which  distinguish  all  the  Hebrew  poetry.  The  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  comes  likewise  under  this  head ;  and  some  of  the  Psalms,  as 
the  119th  in  particular. 

Of  elegiac  poetry,  many  very  beautiful  specimens  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture; such  as  the  lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jonathan  ; 
several  passages  in  the  prophetical  books ;  and  several  of  David's 
Psalms,  composed  on  occasions  of  distress  and  mourning.  The  42(1 
Psalm,  in  particular,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  tender  and  plaintive. 
But  the  most  regular  and  perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the  Scri]> 
ture,  perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  is  the  book,  entitled  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah.  As  the  prophet  mourns  in  that  book  over  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  holy  city,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  whole  state,  he  assembles  all  the  affecting  images  which  a  sub- 
ject so  melancholy  could  suggest  The  composition  is  uncommonly 
artificial.  By  turns,  the  prophet,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  are  in- 
troduced, as  pouring  forth  their  sorrows;  and  in  the  end,  a  chorus  of 
the  people  send  up  the  most  earnest  and  plaintive  supplications  to 
God.  The  lines  of  the  original,  too,  as  may,  in  part,  appear  from 
our  translation,  are  longer  than  is  usual  in  the  other  kinds  of  Hebrew 
poetry :  and  the,  melody  is  rendered  thereby  more  flowing  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  querimonious  strain  of  elegy. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  aSbrds  us  a  high  exemplification  of  pasto* 
ral  poetry.  Considered  with  respect  to  its  spiritual  meaning,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  mystical  allegory ;  Jn  its  form,  it  is  a  dramatic  pasto- 
ral, or  a  perpetual  dialogue  between  personages  in  the  character  of 
shepherds ;  and  suitably  to  that  form,  it  is  full  of  nral  and  pastoral 
images,  from  beginning  to  end. 

Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accompanied  with 
music,  the  Old  Testament  is  fulL  Besides  a  great  number  of 
hymns  and  songs,  which  we  find  scattered  in  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical books,  such  as  the  song  of  Moses,  the  sons;  of  Deborah^ 
and  manyotliers  of  like  nature,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  is  to  be 
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^nsidered  as  a  collection  of  sacred  odes.  In  these,  we  find  the  ode 
exhibited  in  all  the  varieties  of  its  form,  and  supported  with  tha 
highest  spirit  of  lyric  poetry ;  sometimes  spri^tly,  cheerful,  and  tri- 
nmphant ;  sometimes  solemn  and  nnignificent ;  sometimes  tender  and 
soft.  From  these  instances,  it  clearly  appears,  that  there  are  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  full  exemplifications  of  sereral  of  the 
chief  kinds  of  poetical  writing. 

Among  the  difierent  composers  of  the  sacred  books,  tfiere  is  an 
•rident  diversity  of  style  and  manner;  and  to  trace  their  difierent 
characters  in  this  view,  wilt  contribute  not  a  little  towards  our  read* 
ing  their  writings  with  greater  advantage.  The  most  eminent  ol 
the  sacred  poets  are,  the  authcHr  of  the  book  of  Job,  Dairid,  and 
Isaiah.  As  the  compositions  of  David  are  of  the  lyric  kind,  there  i« 
a  greater  variety  of  sty  le  and  manner  in  hb  works,  than  in  those  of  the 
other  two.  The  manner  in  which,  considered  merely  as  a  poet^ 
David  chiefly  exeels,  is  the  pleasing,  the  soft,  and  the  tender.  In 
n  is  Psalms  there  are  many  lofty  and  sublime  passages ;  bat,  in  strength 
of  description,  he  yields  to  Job;  in  sublimity,  he  yields  to  Isahih. 
It  is  a  sort  of  temperate  grandeur,  for  which  David  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  to  this  he  always  soon  returns,  when,  upon  some 
occasions,  he  rises  above  it  The  Psalms  in  which  he  touches  us 
most  are  those  in  which  he  describes  the  happiness  of  the  right* 
eous,  or  the  goodness  of  God ;  expresses  the  tender  breaHitngs  of  a 
devout  mind,  or  sends  up  moving  and  afleetionate  supplications  Id 
Heaven.  Isaiah  is^without  exception,  the  most  sublime  of  all  poets. 
This  is  abundantly  visible  in  our  translation ;  and,  what  is  a  mate- 
rial  circumstance,  none  of  the  books  of  Scripture  appear  to  haw 
been  more  happily  translated  than  the  writings  of  this  pn^et 
Majesty  is  his  reigning  character;  a  majesty  more  commanding, 
and  more  uniformly  supported,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  real 
of  the  Old  Testament  poets.  He  possesses,  indeed,  a  dignity  and 
grandeur,  both  in  his  conceptions  and  expressions,  wh  ich  is  altogether 
unparalleled,  and  peculiar  to  himself.  There  is  more  cleamesa  and 
order  too,  and  a  more  visible  distribution  of  parts,  in  his  book,  thao 
in  any  other  of  the  prophetical  writings. 

When  we  compare  him  with  the  rest  of  the  poetical  prophets,  we 
immediately  see  in  Jeremiah  a  very  difierent  genius.  Isaiah  employs 
himself  generally  on  magnificent  subjects.  Jeremiah  seldom  disco* 
vers  any  disposition  to  be  sublime,  and  inclines  always  to  the  tender 
and  elegiac.  Ezekiel,  in  poetical  grace  and  elegance,  is  much  inferioi 
tf)  them  both ;  but  he  is  distinguished  by  a  character  of  uncommon  force 
and  ardour.  To  use  the  elegant  expressions  of  Bishop  Lowth,  with 
regard  to  this  prophet: '  Est  atrox,  vehemens,  tragicus ;  in  scnsibusi, 
fervidus,  aeerbus,  indignabundus ;  in  iroaginibus  fecundus,  tmcu- 
lentus,  et  nonnunquam  pend  deformis;  in  dictione  grandiloquus, 
crravis,  austerus,  et  interdum  incultus;  frequens  in  i^petitiontfous, 
non  decoris  aut  gratis  oausa,  sed  ex  indignatione  et  violentii 
Quicqnid  susceperit  tractandum  id  seduld  persequitur;  in  eo  unice 
baoret  defixus ;  a  proposito  raro  deflectens.  In  casteris,  a  plerisqtie 
veiibus  ^ortasse  superatus ;  sed  in  eo  genere,  ail  quod  Ttdetur  a  na> 
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turft  unice  com^ratus,  nimirum,  vi,  pondere^  impetu,  granditate,  ne- 
mo unquam  eum  superavit.'  The  same  learned  writer  compares 
Isaiah  to  Homer,  Jeremiah  to  Simonides,  and  Ezekiel  to  iEschylus. 
Most  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  strictly  poetical ;  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezetnel,  not  above  one  half  can  be  held  to  belong  to  poetry. 
Among  the  minor  prophets,  Hosea,  Joel,  Mieah,  Habakkuk,  and  eih 
pecialiy  Nahum,  are  distinguished  for  poetical  spirit  In  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  and  Jonah,  there  is  no  poetry. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  book  of  Job,  with  which  ! 
shall  condude.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely  ancient ;  generally  re* 
puted  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  poetical  books;  the  author  yncer- 
taiiL  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  book  has  no  connexion  With  the 
mfiairs  or  manners  of  the  Jews  or  Hebrews.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  land  of  Uz,  or  Idumasa,  which  is  a  part  of  Arabia;  and  the 
imageryemployedisgeneraliyofadifierent  kind, from  whati  before 
showed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hebi;ew  poets.  We  meet  with  no  al- 
lusions to  the  great  events  of  sacred  history,  to  the  religious  rites  of 
die  Jews,  to  £ebanon  or  to  Carmel,  or  any  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  climate  of  JudSHi.  We  find  few  comparisons  founded  on  rivers 
or  torrents ;  these  were  not  familiar  objects  in  Arabia.  But  the 
longest  comparison  that  occurs  in  the  book,  is  to  an  object  frequent 
and  well  known  in  that  region,  a  brook  that  fuls  in  the  season  of  heat, 
and  disappoints  the  expectation  of  the  traveller. 

The  poetry,  however,  of  the  book  of  Job,  is  not  only  equal  to 
that  of  any  oUier  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  is  superior  to  them  all. 
except  those  of  Isaiah  alone.  As  Isaiah  is  the  most  sublime,  David 
the  most  pleasing  and  tender,  so  Job  is  the  most  descriptive,  of  all 
the  inspired  poets.  A  peculiar  glow  of  fancy,  and  strength  of  des- 
cription, characterize  the  author.  No  writer  whatever  abounds  so 
much  in  metaphors.  He  may  be  said  not  to  describe,  but  to  render 
visible,  whatever  he  treats  of.  A  variety  of  instances  might  be  given. 
Let  tis  remark  only  those  strong  and  lively  colours,  with  which,  in 
the4|bUowing  passages  taken  from  the  18th  and  2<Hh  chapters  of  his 
book,  he  paints  the  condition  of  the  wicked;  observe  how  rapidly 
his  figures  rise  before  us ;  and  what  a  deep  impression,  at  the  same 
time,  they  leave  on  the  imagination.  *  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old, 
since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  tlie 
wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment? 
Though  his  exeeileney  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his  head  reach 
the  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish  for  ever.  He  shall  fly  away  as  a  dream, 
and  shall  not  be  found ;  yea,  he  shall  be  chased  away  as  a  vision 
of  the  nigLt.  The  eye  also  which  saw  him,  shall  see  him  no  more ; 
they  which  have  seen  him  shall  say,  Where  is  he  ?— He  shall  suck 
the  poison  of  asps;  the  viper's  ton^e  shall  slay  him.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  his  sufficiency,  he  shall  be  in  straits ;  every  hand  shall  come 
upon  him.  He  shall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  the  bow  of  steel 
shall  strike  hin  through.  A 11  darknesashall  be  hid  in  his  secret  pla* 
ces.  A  fire  not  o)own  shall  consume  him.  The  heaven  shall  re- 
veal his  iniquity,  and  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against  him.  The  in- 
crease of  his  house  shall  depart    His  goods  shall  flow  away  in  tiia 
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day  of  wrath.  The  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out ;  the  light 
shall  be  dark  in  hb  tabernacle.  The  steps  of  hb  strength  shall  be 
straitened,  and  his  own  counsel  shall  cast  him  down.  For  he  is  cast 
into  a  net,  by  his  own  feet  He  walketh  upon  a  snare.  Terrors 
shall  make  him  afraid  on  every  side ;  and  the  robber  shall  prevail 
against  him.  .Brimstone  shall  be  scattered  upon  his  habitation.  His 
remembrance  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  he  shall  have  no  name 
m  the  street.  He  shall  be  driven  from  light  into  darkness.  They 
tliat  come  after  him  shall  be  astonished  at  his  day.  He  shall  drink 
of  the  wrath  of  the  AUnighty.' 


^UESTIOJrS. 


Among  the  variobs  kinds  of  poetry, 
which  we  are  at  present  employed  in 
examinin^^  what  justly  deserves  a 
place?  With  what  view  akme,  do  the 
sacred  books  afford  a  curious  cojeet  of 
critieion?  What  do  th^di^lay^  and 
what  exhibit  ?  In  what  view  do  they 
^ve  rise  to  discussion  of  another  kind? 
But  what,  at  present,  is  our  business : 
and  what  must  needs  give  pleasure  ? 
What  treatise  ought  to  be  particularly 
perused ;  and  of  it,  what  is  ooserved  ?  In 
this  lecture,  what  course  is  consequently 
pursued?  In  showing  what,  need  not 
many  words  be  spent?  How  is  this  il- 
histrated  ?  What  is  there  no  reason  to 
doubt?  What  has  this  oeeasioned? 
Taking  the  Old  Testament,  in  our  own 
translation,  what  do  we  find  ?  How  is 
tlii^  remark  il)i»trated?  To  show  what, 
is  this  sufficient ;  and  afterwards,  what 
shall  be  shown  ?  "What  may  it  be  pro- 
per, in  passing,  to  remark?  What  illus- 
tration of  this  remark  is  given?  What 
evidence  have  we,  that  musie  and 
poetry  were  cultivated  among  the  He- 
Drews,  from  the  earliest  times  ?  Of 
general  construction  of  H^rew  poetry, 
what  is  remarked  ?  In  what  does  it  con- 
sist ?  What  is  done  in  the  first  member 
of  the  period ;  and  also  in  the  second  ? 
What  instance,  to  illustrate  this  (brm 
oi  Hebrew  poetry,  is  given?  To  this 
iitm  of  composition,  what  is  owing: 
aiui  why  ?  From  what  is  the  origin  or 
iJiis  form  of  composition  among  the  He- 
lire  ws,  to  be  deduced?  With  what  were 
they  accompanied ;  and  by  whom  were 
yhi'Y  performed?  To  iflustrate  this, 
what  instfinces  are  given?  In  this 
Planner,  their  poetry,  when  set  to 
luiisic,  "lamrally    divided   itself  into 


what?  Whence,  what  nrobabhr  deri- 
ved its  origin  ?  In  the  Dook  of  Czra^ 
what  are  we  expressly  told;  and  of 
some  of  David's  FsaliLs,  what  is.ob- 
served  ?  Repeat  the  lemarks  made  ou 
the  24th  Psali%  to  itiosUrate  this  re- 
mark. Why  does  our  author  notice  this 
instance?  The  method  of  composition 
which  has  been  explained,  being  uni- 
versaUy  introduced  into  the  hjrmne  of 
the  Jews,  what  was-  the  conseqaeoee? 
But  of  this  mode,  what  is  obeerved  7 
Hence,  where  do  we  find  it  prevailing ; 
and  what  instance  is  given  ?  Of  this 
form  of  writing,  what  is  remarked  ?  In- 
dependently m  thii  peculiar  mode  oT 
constmetion,  by  wimt  is  the  sBjaed 
poetry  distiz^ished ?  What afeita tvrc 
most  remarkable  characters?  What 
might  one  at  first  imagine?  But  how  do 
they  prevent  this  e&ct?  To  what  if 
their  poetry  indebted  for  much  of  its 
sublimity  ?  How  might  all  writei%  who 
afteinpt  the  sublime^  ]>rofil  much}  ase 
why  7  When  m  the  mind  most  ailectcd 
i«^  l^y  any  great  idea ;  and  what  is  the  eP- 
fhe  fleet  of  attempting  lo  prolong  the  im- 
pression? Of  most  of  the  aneient  orv 
ginal  poets,  what  is  observed ;  and  of 
what  were  the  supeifliiities  and  ex6r»> 
sconces  of  style,  the  result  ?  W*ith  what 
do  the  sacred  books  jnore  particularly 
abound,  than  any  other  writings  ?  Why 
is  it  proper  to  dwril  a  little  upon  this  ar- 
ticle ?  What  fignrea  there,  are  partico- 
larlv  frequent?  In  order  to  do  justice 
to  these,  what  is  necessary  7  In  order 
to  do  what,  is  some  attention  of  thK 
kind  requisite;  and  why?  Pursnmg 
this  course,  whet  shall  we  find?  Of 
natural  objects,  what  is  observed ;  and 
what  suggest  to  them  niany  brantifv) 
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figtim?  But  in  order  to  relii^  their 
figares  of  this  kind,  of  what  muitt  we 
ti3ce  noticed  Of  this  remark,  what  il- 
ustmtion  is  given  7  Again,  as  Judea 
waib  a  hilly  country,  to  what,  during 
the  rainy  months,  was  it  exposed  i 
Hence,  the  frequent  allusions  to  what ; 
and  hence  to  woat  are  ereat  calamities 
frequently  compared  ?  Repeat  the  pas- 
sage here  introduced  from  the  Psalms. 
Wiiich  were  the  two  most  remarkable 
mountains  of  the  country:  and  for 
what  were  they  respectively  noted? 
Hence,  how  are  they,  with  the  greatest 
propriety,  empbyed  ?  Repeat  we  illus- 
trations that  follow.  Under  this  head^ 
what  is  farther  to  be. remarked?  Or 
earthquakes.  tempeBtB,«nd  thunder  and 
Ugfatnmg,  wnat  is  observed  ?  How  does 
lauah  describe  the  earth?  In  those 
circumstances  of  terror^  with  which  an 
appearance  of  ^e  almighty  is  descri- 
bed, from  what,  is  it  probable,  the 
figures  were  taken?  Repeat  the  pas- 
sage. 

Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their 
own  country,  what  did  the  Hebiews 
frequently  employ  as  grounds  of  im- 
agery? with  wliat  were  they  chiefly 
occupied ;  and  in  what  estimation  were 
these  held  ?  As  they  were  little  addict- 
ed to  commerce,  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  their  laws  and 
their  religion,  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? Hence,  as  a  matter  of  courae, 
what  allusions  fbwed?  Hence,  also, 
what  images  were  employed?  To  dis- 
relish such  imaj^es  is  the  enect  of  what? 
Of  Homer,  what  is  here  observed? 
Repeat  the  passage  here  introduced 
from  Isaiah  iHustrative  of  this  remark. 
To  what,  also,  do  we  frequently  find 
fi^rative  allusions?  What  instances 
are  mentk>ned?  What  did  the  religion 
of  the  Hebrews  include  ?  Of  what  was 
It  fbll ;  and  with  what  was  it  connect* 
ed?  Hence,  what  followed  ?  From  all 
this,  what  results  ?  Whence  is  it  copied ; 
and  what  advantage  has  it?  In  read- 
ing their  works,  where  do  We  find  our- 
selves; wl\at  are  ever  rising  in  our 
view ;  and  what  constantly  pass  in  dii^ 
ferent  forms  before  us  ?  Of  the  compari- 
sons employed  by  the  sacred  poets, 
what  is  cribscrved  ?  In  this  respect,  over 
whorc.  have  they  an  advantage ;  and 
how  does  this  appear?  To  illuetratethis 
remark,  what  fine  comparison  is  intro- 
duced? Repeat  it;  ana  of  it,  what  is 


observed?  What  other  figure  is  also 
frequently  found  in  Scripture?  Wheo 
formerly  treating  of  this  figure,  what 
was  done  ?  Of  the  parables  of  tne  pro- 
phetical writinffs,  whai  is  observed? 
What  poetical  figure  is  it,  which.  he» 

gond  all  others,  elevates  the  style  of 
cripture?  How  is  this  fully  illustrated? 
What  is  the  general  remark  on  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament? 
From  what  is  it.txtreroely  different ; 
and  what  is  it?'ifi)w  are  the  scenes 
represented ;  and  how  is  this  illustrar 
ted  ?  Afler  these  remarks  on  the  poetry 
of  the  Scriptures  in  general,  with  what 
is  this  dissertatk>n  concluded?  What 
are  the  several  kinds  of  poetical  com- 
position which  we  find  in  Scripture  ?  0/ 
didactic  poetry,  what  is  the  principal 
instance?  Of  the  nine  first  chapters  of 
that  book,  what  is  observed ;  and  what 
is  said  of  the  rest  ?  What  other  parts 
of  Scripture  likewise  come  under  this 
head?  Ofelegiac  poetry,  what  beauti- 
ful specimens  occur  in  Scripture? 
Whicn  of  the  Psalms  is,  in  the  highest 
decrree,  tender  and  plaintive?  But  which 
is  the  most  regular  and  perfect  elegiac 
compositKMi  in  the  Scriptures,  and  per- 
haps that  was  ever  written  ?  Of  this 
poem,  what  is  observed?  What  does 
the  809g  of  Solomon  afibrd  us  ?  Consi 
dered  with  respect  to  its  spiritual  mean 
ing,  what  is  ft;  and  what  is  it  in  its 
form  ?  Suitably  to  this  form,  of  what  is 
it  full  ?  In  what  poetry  does  the  Old 
Testament  abouna?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  In  the  Psalms,  what 
do  we  find  ?  From  these  instances,  what 
clearly  appears?  Of  the  diflferent  cr  m- 
poeers  of  the  sacred  books,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Who  are  the  most  eminent  of 
the  sacred  poets  ?  As  the  compositions 
of  David  are  chiefly  of  the  lyric  kind, 
what  is  the  consequence ;  and  in  wliai 
does  he  excel  ^  In  nis  Pisalms,  what  are 
found ;  hot  to  whom  does- he  yield ;  and 
in  what  ?  For  what  is  David  chieffy 
distinguished?  In  what  Pfialms  does 
he  touch  us  most?  Of  Isaiah,  what  is 
observed?  In  what  is  this  abundantly 
visible;  and  what  is  a  material  circum* 
stance?  What  is  his  reigning  charae* 
ter;  and  of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
What  does  he  possess ;  and  what  pre* 
vails  in  his  bjolc,  to  a  greater  extent, 
than  in  any  other  book  or  the  propheti- 
cal writings?  How  do  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah compare;  and  of  Ezekiel,  what 
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li  obtenredl  What  eofmpariMMifl  does 
Bii^Kip  Lowth  make?  Of  moat  of  the 
books  of  Isaiah,  and  of  Jeremiah  and 
Gzekiel,  what  is  farther  observed? 
Among  the  minor  poets,  who  are  dis- 
lingaiwed  for  poetical  spirit;  and  in 
whose  prophecieB  is  tfaeie  no  poetry? 
Of  what  does  it  still  remain  for  as  to 
fpeak?  What  are  the  general  remarks 
mado  upon  fti  Of  the  poetry  of  the 
book  of  Job,  what  is  observed  1  How  is 
this  fllostrated?  Repeat  the  passage 
Willi  which  these  remarksare  closed. 


ANALTSIB. 

1.  Introductory  remarka. 

2.  Music  and  poetry  very  carl^  rulth  atc-o. 
3*  Its  coDstnictioD  peculiar  to  itself. 

i»  Its  remarkable  conciseness  aiid  St  reiifiltk. 
▲•  The  boldness  of  its  figtires. 
a.  Natural  objects  fig[uratively^  used, 
c.  Awiiilandterribleuiiagerymtrodurcd. 
D.  Relk^ous  rights  employed. 
B.  Tbe&imagery,ezproBive  and  natural 
p.  Their  comparisons  short  and  pointed. 
•.  Allegory  oT  frequent  use. 
H.  P«no«u2kaiion  their  boldest  figure. 

5.  The  diflerent  kinds  of  Ittbrew  poeuy. 

6.  Distinguished  Hebrew  poets. 
A.  The  book  of  Job. 
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EPIC  POETRY. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  two  highest  kinds  of  poetical 
tingy  the  epic  and  the  dramatic.  I  begin  with  the  epic.  This  leo^ 
tare  shall  ne  employed  upon  the  genertd  principles  (^  that  species  c( 
composition  :  after  which,  I  shall  take  a  view  of  the  character  and 
genius  of  the  most  celebrated  epic  poets. 

The  epic  poem  is  universally  allowed  to  be,  of  all  poetical  worksi 
the  most  dignified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult  in  execu- 
tion. To  contrive  a  story  which  shall  please  and  interest  all  read- 
ers,  by  being  at  once  entertaining,  important,  and  instructive ;  to 
fill  it  with  suitable  incidents ;  to  enliven  it  with  a  variety  of  charac- 
ters and  of  descriptions ;  and,  throiq^hout  a  long  work,  to  maintain 
that  propriety  of  sentiment,  and  that  elevation  of  style,  which  Ae 
epic  character  requires,  is  unquestionably  the  highest  effort  of  poeti- 
cal genius.  Hence  so  very  few  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  that 
strict  critics  will  hardly  allow  any  other  poems  to  bear  the  name  of 
epic,  except  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid. 

There  is  no  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  which  critics  have 
displayed  more  pedantry  than  on  this.  By  tedious  disquisitions, 
founded  on  a  servile  submission  to  authority,  they  have  given  such 
an  air  of  mystery  to  a  plain  subject,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  an 
ordinary  reader  to  conceive  what  an  epic  poem  is.  By  Bossu's  de- 
finition, it  is  a  discourse  invented  by  art,  purely  to  form  the  manners 
of  men,  by  means  of  instructions  disguised  under  the  allegory  of  some 
important  action  which  is  related  in  verse.  Th\B  definition  wouM 
suit  several  of  iEsop's  fables,  if  they  were  somewhat  extended,  and 
put  into  verse ;  and  accordingly,  to  illustrate  his  definition,  the  critic 
draws  a  parallel,  in  form,  between  the  construction  of  one  of  iEsop^s 
fables  and  the  plan  of  Homer's  Iliad.  The  first  thing,  says  he,  wfaick 
either  a  writer  of  fables,  or  of  heroic  poems,  does,  is  to  choose  some 
maxim  or  point  of  morality ;  to  inculcate  which,  is  to  be  the  design 
of  his  work.  Next,  he  invents  a  general  story,  or  a  series  of  facts, 
without  any  names,  such  as  he  judges  will  be  most  proper  for  tllustm- 
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ting  his  intended  moral.  Lastly,  he  particnla  izes  his  stoiy ;  that 
i.%  if  he  be  a  fabulist,  he  introduces  his  dog,  his  sheep,  and  his  woif ; 
or  if  he  be  an  epic  poet,  he  looks  out  in  ancient  history  for  some 
proper  names  of  heroes  to  give  to  his  actors ;  and  tliei*  his  plan  is 
completed. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frigid  and  absurd  ideas  that  ever  entereOI 
into  the  mind  of  a  critic.  Homer,  he  says,  saw  the  Grecians  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  independent  states ;  but  very  often  obliged 
tu  urite  into  one  body  against  their  common  enemies.  The  most 
useful  instruction  which  he  could  give  them  in  this  situation,  was, 
that  a  misunderstanding  between  princes  is  the  ruin  of  the  common 
cause.  In  order  to  enforce  this  instruction,  he  contrived,  in  his  own 
mind,  such  a  general  story  as  this.  Several  princes  join  in  a  con- 
federacy against  their  enemy.  The  prince  who  was  chosen  as  the 
leader  of  the  rest,  aSTronts  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  confederates, 
who  thereupon  withdraws  himself,  and  refuses  to  take  part  in  the 
common  enterprise.  Great  misfortunes  are  the  consequence  of  this 
division ;  till  at  length,  both  parties  having  suffered  by  the  quarrel, 
the  offended  prince  foists  his  displeasure  and  is  reoooetled  to  the 
leader  ;  and.union  being  once  restored,  there  ensnes  complete  vic- 
tory over  their  enemies.  Upon  this  geeend  plan  of  his  fable,  adds 
Bossu,  it  was  of  no  great  conaeouence,  whether,  in  filling  it  up,  Ho- 
mer had  employed  the  names  ot  beastt^,  like  ^sop,  or  of  men.  He 
would  have  been  equally  instructive  either  way.  ^  But  as  he  rather 
fancied  to  write  of  heroes,  he  pitched  upon  the  wall  of  Troy  for  the 
scene  of  his  fable ;  he  feigned  such  an  action  to  happen  there ;  he 
gave  the  name  of  Agamemnon  to  the  common  leader ;  that  of 
Achilles  to  the  offended  prince ;  and  so  the  Iliad  arose; 

He  that  can  believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in  this  manner, 
may  believe  any  thing.  One  may  pronounce,  with  great  certainty, 
that  an  author  who  should  compose  according  to  such  a  plan ;  who 
should  anange  all  the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  with  a  view  to  the 
moral,  before  he  had  ever  thought  of  the  personages  who  were  to 
be  the  actors,  might  write,  perhaps,  useful  fables  for  children ;  but 
as  to  an  epic  poem,  if  he  adventured  to  think  of  one,  it  would  be 
such  as  would  find  few  readers.  No  person  of  any  taste  can  enters 
tain  a  doubt,  that  the  first  objects  which  strike  an  epic  poet  are,  the 
hero  whom  he  is  to  celebrate,  and  the  action,  or  story,  which  is  to 
be  the  ground-work  of  his  poem.  He  does  not  sit  down,  like  a  phi* 
losopher,  to  form  the  plan  of  a  tpeatise  of  nitorality.  His  genius  is 
fired  by  some  great  enterprise,  which,  to  him,  appears  noble  and 
iiilirestine;  and  which,  therefore,  he  pitches  upon,  as  worthy  ot 
bcingxelebrated  in  the  highest  strain  of  poetry.  Thero  is  no  subject 
of  this  kind,  but  will  always  afford  some  general  moral  instruction, 
arising  from  it  naturally.  The  instruction  which  Bossu  points  out, 
is  c-ertainly  suggested  by  the  Iliad ;  and  there  is  another  which 
arises  as  naturally ,  and  may  just  as  well  be  assigned  for  the  moral  of 
that  poem ;  namely,  that  providence  avenges  those  who  have  suffer- 
ed injustice:  but  that  when  they  allow  their  resentment  to  carry 
them  too  far,  it  brings  misfortunes  on  theniselvcs.    The  subject 
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nf  the  poem  is  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  caused  oy  the  injastioe  of 
Agamemnon.  Jupiter  avenges  Achilles  by  giving  success  to  the 
Trojans  against  Agamemnon;  but  by  continuing  obstinate  in  bis 
resentment,  Achilles  loses  his  beloved  friend  Patroclus. 

The  plain  account  of  the  nature  of  an  epic  poem  is,  the  recital 
of  some  illustrious  enterprise  in  a  poetical  form.  This  is  as  exact 
a  definition;  as  there  is  any  occasion  for  on  this  subject  It  compre* 
hends  several  other  poems  besides  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  ^neid 
of  Virgil,  and  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso ;  which  are,  perhaps,  the 
three  most  regular  and  complete  epic  works  that  ever  were  compo- 
sed. But  to  exclude  all  poems  from  the  epic  class,  which  are  not 
formed  exactly  upon  the  same  model  as  these,  is  the  pedantry  of 
criticism.  We  can  give  exact  definitions  and  descriptions  of  mine-) 
rals,  plants,  and  animals ;  and  can  arrange  them  with  precision,  un* 
der  the  dificrent  classes  to  which  they  belong,  because  nature  affords 
a  visible  unvarying  standard,  to  which  we  refer  them.  But  with 
regard  to  works  of  taste  and  imagination,  where  nature  has  fixed  no 
standard,  but  leaves  scope  for  beauties  of  many  different  kinds,  it  is 
absurd  to  attempt  defining  and  limiting  them  with  the  same  preci 
sion.  Criticism,  when  eniploy ed  in  such  attem  pts,  degenerates  inU^ 
trifling  questions  about  words  and  names  only.  I  therefore  have 
no  scruple  to  class  such  poems  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Lucan's 
Pharsalia,  Status's  Thebaid,  Ossian's  Fingal  andTemora,Camoens' 
Lusiad,  Voltaire's  Henriade,  Cambray's  Telemachus,  Glover's  Le- 
onidas,  Wilkie's  Epigoniad,  under  the  same  species  of  composition 
with  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid ;  though  some  of  them  approach  much 
nearer  than  others  to  the  perfection  of  these  celebrated  works. 
They  are,  undoubtedly,  all  epic ;  that  is,  poetical  recitals  of  great  ad- 
ventures ;  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  this  denomination  of  poetry. 

Though  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  allow,  that  it  is  the  essence  of 
an  epic  poem  to  be  wholly  an  allegory,  or  a  fable  contrived  to  illus- 
trate some  moral  truth,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  no  poetry  is  of  a  more 
moral  nature  than  this.  Its  efiect  in  promoting  virtue,  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  any  one  maxim,  or  instruction,  which  results  from  the 
whole  story,  like  the  moral  of  one  of  ^sop's  fables.  This  is  a 
poor  and  trivial  view  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  irom  perusing 
a  long  epic  work,  that  at  the  end  we  shall  be  able  to  gather  from  it 
some  common^place  morality.  Its  efiect  arises  from  the  impression 
which  the  parts  of  the  poem  separately,  as  well  as  the  whole  taken 
together,  make  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  from  the  great  exam- 
ples which  it  seU  before  us,  and  the  high  sentiments  with  which  it 
warms  our  hearts.  The  end  which  it  proposes  is  to  extend  our 
ideas  of  human  perfection :  or,  in  ether  words,  to  excite  admiration* 
Now  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  proper  representations  of  he* 
roic  deeds  and  virtuous  characters.  For  high  virtue  is  the  object, 
which  all  mankind  are  formed  to  admire ;  and,therefore,  epic  poems 
are,  and  must  be,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  virtue.  Valour,  truths 
iustice,  fidelity,  friendship,  piety,  magnanimity,  are  the  objects 
n'hLch,  in  thecourse  of  such  compositions,  are  presented  to  our  mirdA, , 
under  the  most  splendid  and  honourable  colours.  In  behalf  of  virlu- 
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ous  personages,  our  affections  are  engaged;  in  their  designs,  and 
their  distresses,  we  are  interested  ;  the  generous  and  public  affec- 
(ions  are  awakened  ;  the  mind  is  purified  from  sensual  and  mean 

fiiirsuit^,  and  accustomed  to  take  part  in  great  heroic  enterprises 
t  is  indeed  no  small  testimony  in  honour  of  virtue,  tnat  several  o! 
itie  most  refined  and  elegant  entertainments  of  mankind,  such  ai 
that  species  of  poetical  composition  which  we  now  consider,  must  , 
be  grounded  on  moral  sentiments  and  impressions.  This  is  a  testi- 
mony of  such  weight,  that,  were  it  in  the  power  of  skeptical  philo- 
sophers to  weaken  the  force  of  those  reasonings,  which  establish 
the  essential  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue,  the  writings  of 
epic  poets  alone  were  sufiicient  to  refute  their  false  philosophy ; 
showing  by  that  appeal  which  they  constantly  make  to  the  feelings 
of  mankind  in  favour  of  virtue,  that  the  foundations  of  it  are  laid 
deep  and  strong  in  human  nature. 

The  general  strain  and  spirit  of  epic  composition,  sufficiently 
mark  its  distinction  from  the  other  kinds  of  poetry.  In  pastoraS 
writing,  the  reigning  idea  is  innocence  and  tranquillity.  Compas- 
sion is  the  great  object  of  tragedy;  ridicule,the  province  of  comedy. 
The  predominant  character  of  the  epic  is,  admiration  excited  by 
heroic  actions.  It  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  history,  both 
by  its  poetical  form,  and. the  liberty  of  fiction  which  it  assumes. 
It  is  a  more  calm  composition  than  tragedy.  It  admits,  nay  requires, 
the  pathetic  and  the  violent,  on  particular  occasions ;  but  the  pa- 
thetic is  not  expected  to  be  its  general  character.  It  requires, 
more  than  any  other  species  of  poetry,  a  grave,  equal,  and  support- 
ed dignity..  It  takes  in  a  greater  compass  of  time  and  action,  than 
dramatic  writing  admits;  and  thereby  allows  a  more  full  display 
of  characters.  Dramatic  writings  display  characters  chiefly  by 
means  of  sentiments  and  passions;  epicpoetfy,  chiefly  by  meana 
of  actions.  The  emotions,  therefore,  which  it  raises,  are  not  so^ 
violent,  )but  they  are  ftiore  prolonged.  These  are  the  general 
characteristics  of  this  species  of  composition.  But,  in  order  to  give 
a  more  particular  and  critical  view  of  it,  let  us  consider  the  epic 
poem  under  three  heads;  first,  with  respect  to  the  subject,  or  action  j 
secondly,  with  respect  to  the  actors,  or  characters;  add  lastly,  with 
respect  to  the  narration  of  the  poet 

The  action,  or  subject  of  the  epic  poem,  must  have  three  pro- 
perties ;  it  must  be  one ;  it  must  be  great ;  it  must  be  interesting. 

Firsl^  it  must  be  one  action,  or  enterprise,  which  the  poet  chooses 
for  his  subject.  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  the 
importance  of  unity,  in  many  kinds  of  composition,  in  order  toit 
make  a  full  and  strong  imprcs&ion  upon  the  mind.  With  the  high- 
est reason,  Aristotle  insists  upon  this,  as  essential  to  epic  poetry  ; 
and  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  material  of  all  his  rules  respecting  it 
For  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  recital  of  heroic  adventures,  several 
scattered  and  independent  facts  can  never  affect  a  I'eader  so  deaply, 
nor  engage  his  attention  so  strongly,  as  a  tale  that  is  one  and  con- 
nected, where  the  several  incidents  hang  upon  one  another,  and 
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are  all  made  to  ooiupire  for  the  aceompliflhinent  of  one  end.  In  a 
regular  epic,  the  more  aenaible  this  unity  is  rendered  to  the  ima- 
gination, the  better  will  be  th.e  effect;  and,  for  this  reason,  aa  Aris- 
totle has  observed,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  poet  to  confine  himsell 
to  the  actions  of  one  man,  or  to  those  which  happened  during  a 
certain  period  of  time ;  but  the  unity  must  lie  in  the  subject  itself; 
and  arise  from  all  the  parts  combining  into  one  whole. 

In  all  the  great  epic  poems,  unity  of  action  is  sufficiently  appa- 
rent VimI,  for  instance,  has  chosen  for  his  subject,  the  establish- 
ment of  i^neas  in  Italy.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
poem,  this  object  is  ever  in  our  view,  and  links  all  the  parts  of  it 
together  with  full  connexion.  The  unity  of  the  Odyssey  is  of  the 
same  nature ;  the  return  and  re-establishment  of  Ulysses  in  his  own 
country.  The  subject  of  Tasso,  is  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  infidels ;  that  of  Milton,  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from 
Paradise;  and  both  of  them  -i^  unexceptionable  in  the  unity  of  the 
story.  The  professed  subject  of  the  Iliad,  is  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
with  the  consequences  which  it  produced.  The  Greeks  carry  on 
many  unsuccessful  engagements  against  the  TrojaHs,  as  long  as 
they  are  depi  ived  of  the  assistance  of  Achilles.  Upon  his  being 
appeased  and  reconciled  to  Agamemnon,  victory  follows,  and  the 
poem  closes.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  unity,  or  con- 
necting principle,  is  not  quite  so  sensible  to  the  imagination  here 
as  in  the  ^neid.  For,  throughout  many  books  of  the  Iliad, 
Achilles  is  out  of  sight;  he  is  lost  in  inaction,  and  the  fancy  termi- 
nates on  no  other  object,  than  the  success  of  the  two  armies  whom 
we  see  contending  in  war. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  is  not  to  be  so  strictly  interpreted, 
as  if  it  excluded  all  episodes,  or  subordinate  actions.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  here,  that  the  term  episode  is  employed  by  Aris- 
totle, in  a  different  sense  from  what  we  now  give  to  it  It  was  a 
term  originally  applied  to  dramatic  poetry,  and  thence  transferred 
to  epic;  and  by  episodes, in  an  epic  poem,  it  should  seem  that  Aris- 
totle understood  the  extension  of  the  general  fable,  or  plan  of  the 
poem,  into  all  its  circumstances.  What  hb  meaning  was,  is  indeed 
not  very  dear ;  and  this  obscunty  has  occasioned  much  altercation 
among  critical  writers.  Bossu,  in  particular,  is  so  perplexed  upon 
this  subject,  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  But,  dismissing  so 
fruitless  a  controversy,  what  we  now  understand  by  episodes,  are 
certain  actions,  or  incidents,  introduced  into  the  narration,  connect- 
ed with  the  principal  action,  yet  not  of  such  importance  as  to  destroy, 
if  they  had  been  omitted,  the  main  subject  of  the  poem.  Of  this 
^nature  are  the  interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache, in  the  Iliad; 
the  story  of  Cacus,  and  that  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  in  the  £neid; 
the  adventures  of  Tancred  with  Erminia  and  Clorinda,in  the  Jem 
salem;  and  the  prospect  of  his  descendants  exhibited  to  Adam,  in 
the  last  books  of  Paradise  Lost 

Such  episodes  as  these,  are  not  only  permitted  to  an  epic  'poet 
but,  provided  they  be  properly  executed,  are  great  ornaments  ta 
his  work.    The  rules  regarding  them  are  the  following: 
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Firsti  tbey  most  be  naturally  introduced ;  they  must  hare  a  suf* 
fieient  connexion  with  the  aubject  of  the  poem ;  they  must  seem  in- 
ferior parts  that  belong  to  it ;  not  mere  appendages  stock  to  it.  The 
episode  of  Olinda  and  Sophronia^  in  the  sibcond  book  of  Tasso's  Jeru* 
•alem,  is  faulty,  by  tran^ressing  this  rule.  It  is  too  much  detached 
from  therestof  the  work:  and,  being  introduced  so  near  the  opening 
of  the  poem,  misleads  the  reader  into  an  expectation  that  it  is  to  be  of 
•ome  IciUire  consequenoe ;  whereas,  it  proves  to  be  connected  with 
nothing  that  follows.  In  proportion  as  any  episode  is  slightly  related 
to  the  main  subject,  it  should  always  be  the  shorter.  The  passion 
of  Dido  in  the  J^neid,  ani  the  snares  of  Armida  in  the  Jerusalem, 
which  are  expanded  so  fully  in  these  poems,  cannot  with  propriety 
be  called  episodes.  They  are  constituent  parts  of  thf  work,  and 
form  a  considerable  share  of  the  intrigue  of  the  poem. 

In  the  nest  place,  episodes  ought  to  present  to  us  objects  of  a 
different  kind  from  those  which  go  before,  and  those  which  follow  m 
the  course  of  the  poem.  For,  it  is  principally  for  the  sake  of  ra- 
riety,  that  episodes  are  introduced  into  an  epic  composition.  In  so 
long  a  work,  they  tend  to  dirersify  the  subject,  and  to  relieve  the 
reader,  by  shifting  the  scene.  In  the  midst  of  combats,  therefore, 
an  episode  of  the  martial  kind  would  be  out  of  place;  whereas, 
Hector's  visit  to  Andromache  in  the  Iliad,  and  Erminia's  adventure 
with  the  shepherd  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Jerusalem,  afford  us  a 
well«judged  and  pleasing  retreat  from  camps  and  battles. 

Lastly,  as  an  episode  is  a  professed  embellishment,  it  ought  to 
be  particularly  elegant  and  well  finished;  and,  accordingly, it  i&, 
for  the  most  part,  in  pieces  of  this  kind,  that  poets  put  forth  their 
strength.  The  episodes  of  Teribazus  and  Ariana,  in  Leonidas,  and 
of  the  death  of  Hercules,  in  the  Epigoniad,  are  the  two  greatest 
beauties  in  these  poems. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  necessarily  supposes,  that  the  actlou 
be  entire  and  coiyplete;  that  is,  as  Aristotle  well  expresses  it,  that 
it  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Either  by  relating  the 
whole,  in  his  own  person,  or  by  introducing  some  of  his  actors  to 
relate  what  had  passed  before  the  opening  of  the  poem,  the  author 
must  always  contrive  to  give  us  full  information  of  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  his  subjec . ;  he  must  not  leave  our  curiosity  in  any  ar-^ 
tide  ungratified ;  he  must  bring  us  precisely  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  plan,  and  then  conclude. 

The  second  property  of  the  epic  action  is,  that  it  be  great ;  that 
it  have  sufficient  splendour  and  importance,  both  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion, and  to  justify  the  magnificent  apparatus  which  the  poet  bestows 
upon  it  This  is  so  evidently  requisite  as  not  to  require  illustr&h 
tton:  and,  indeed,  hardly  any  who  have  attempted  epic  poetry, 
have  failed  in  choosing  some  subject  sufficiently  important,  either 
by  the  nature  of  the  action,  or  by  the  fame  of  the  personages  con^ 
eerned  in  it. 

It  tx>n  tributes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  6pio  anbject,  that  it  be  not  of 
a  modem  date,  nor  fall  within  any  period  of  history  with  which  we 
are  intimately  acquainted.     Both  Locan  and  Voltaire  have,  in  the 
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choice  of  their  subjects,  transgressed  this  rule,  and  they  have,  u^n 
that  account,  succeeded  worse.  Antiquity  is  favourable  to  those 
high  and  august  ideas,  whi«:h  epic  poetry  is  designed  to  rajse.  It 
tends  to  aggrandize,  in  ouf  imagination,  both  persons  and  events ; 
and  what  is  still  moie  material,  it  allows  the  poet  the  liberty  o^ 
adorning  his  subject  by  means  of  fiction.  Whereas,  as  soon  as  he 
comes  within  the  verge  of  real  and  authenticated  history,  this  liberty 
is  abridged.  He  must  either  confine  himself  wholly,  as  Lucan  hai 
done,  to  strict  historical  truth,  at  the  expense  of  rendering  his  story 
)ejune ;  or  if  he  goes  beyond  it,  like  Voltaire  in  his  Henriade,  this 
disadvantage  follows,  that,  in  well-known  events,  the  true  and  the 
fictitious  parts  of  the  plan  do  not  naturally  mingle  and  incorporate 
with  each  other.  These  observations  cannot  be  applied  to  dramatic 
writing ;  where  the  personages  are  exhibited  to  us,  not  so  much 
Ihat  we  may  admire,  as  that  we  may  love  or  pity  them.  Such 
passions  are  much  more  consistent  with  the  familiar  historical 
knowledge  of  the  persons  'who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  them ;  and 
even  require  them  to  be  displayed  in  the  light,  and  with  the  failings, 
of  ordinary  men.  Modern  and  well*  known  history,  therefore,  may 
furnish  very  proper  materials  for  tragedy.  But  jfor  epic  poetry, 
where  heroism  is  the  ground-work,  and  where  the  object  in  viei% 
is  to  excite  admiration,  ancient  or  traditionary  history  is  assuredly 
the  safest  region.  There  the  author  may  lay  hold  on  names,  and 
characters,  and  events,  not  wholly  unknown,  on  which  to  build  his 
story,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  pe* 
riod,  or  of  the  remoteness  of  the  scene,  sufficient  license  is  left  him 
for  fiction  and  invention. 

The  third  property  required  in  the  epic  poem  is,  that  it  be  inter* 
esting.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  this,  purpose  that  it  be  great.  For 
deeds  of  mere  valour,  how  heroic  soever,  may  prove  cold  and  tire 
sbme.  Much  will  depend  on  the  happy  choice  of  some  subject, 
which  shall,  by  itd  nature,  interest  the  public ;  as  ivhen  the  poet  se- 
lects for  his  hero,  one  who  is  the  founder,  or  the  deliverer,  or  the 
favourite  of  his  nation;  or  when  he  writes  of  achievements  that 
have  been  highly  celebrated,  or  have  been  connected  with  important 
consequences  to  any  public  cause.  Most  of  the  great  epic  poems 
are  abundantly  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  must  have  been  very 
interesting  to  those  ages  and  countries  in  which  they  wereeomposed. 

But  the  chief  circumstance  which  renders  an  epic  poem  interesl- 
ing,  and  which  tends  to  interest,  not  one  age  or  country  alone,  but 
all  readers,  is  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  author  in  the  management 
of  his  subject  He  must  so  contrive  his  plan,  as  that  it  shall  com- 
prehend many  affecting  incidents.  He  must  not  dazzle  us  perpetu* 
ally  with  valiant  achievements ;  for  all  readers  tire  of  constant  fight- 
ing and  battles;  but  he  must  study  to  touch  our  hearts.  He  may 
sometimes  be  awful  and  august;  he  must  often  be  tender,and  pathe^ 
ic ;  he  must  give  us  gentle  and  pleasing  scenes  of  love,  friendship* 
and  affection.  The  more  an  epic  poem  abounds  with  situations 
which  awaken  the  feelings  of  humanity,  the  more  interesting  it  is 
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tnd  these  form  always,  the  favourite  passages  of  the  work.  I  know 
no  epic  poets  so  happy  in  this  respect  as  Virgil  and  Tasso. 

Much,  too,  depends  on  the  characters  of  the  heroes,  for  rendering 
the  poem  interesting;  that  they  be  such  as  shall  strongly  attach 
the  readers,  and  make  them  take  part  in  the  dangers  which  the  he- 
roes encounter.  These  dangers,  or  obstacles,  form  what  is  called 
the  no  jus,  or  the  intrigue  of  the  epic  poem ;  in  the  judicious  i'on« 
duct  ot  which  consists  much  of  the  poet's  art.  He  must  rouse  our 
attention,  by  a  prospect  of  the  difficulties  which  seem  to  threaten 
disappointment  to  the  enterprise  of  his  favourite  personals;  he 
must  make  these  difficulties  grow  and  thicken  upon  us  by  degrees ; 
till,  after  having  kept  us,  for  some  time,in  a  state  of  agitation  and  sus- 
pense, he  paves  the  way,  by  a  proper  preparation  of  incidents,  for 
the  winding  up  of  the  plot,  in  a  natural  and  probaUe  manner.  It  is 
plain,  that  every  tale  fvhich  is  designed  to  engage  attention,  must 
be  conducted  on  a  plan  of  this  sort. 

A  question  has  been  moved,  whether  the  nature  of  the  epic  poem 
does  not  require  that  it  should  always  end  successfully  ?  Most  critics 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  a  successful  issue  is  the  most  proper ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side.  An  unhappy  conclusion 
depresses  the  mind,  and  is  opposite  to  the  elevating  emotions  which 
belong  to  this  species  of  poetry.  Terror  and  compassion  are  tht 
proper  subjects  of  tragedy ;  but  as  the  epic  poem  is  of  larger  com- 
pass and  extent,  it  were  too  much,  if,  after  the  difficulties  and  trou- 
bles which  commonly  abound  in  the  progress  of  the  poem,  the  au- 
thor should  bring  them  all  at  last  to  an  unfortunate  issue.  Accord- 
ingly, the  general  practice  of  epic  poets  is  on  the  side  of  a  prosper- 
ous conclusion ;  not,  however,  without  sonie  exceptions.  For  two 
authors  of  great  name,  Lucan  and  Milton,  have  held  a  contrary 
course ;  the  one  concluding  with  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  1*^ 
erty  ;  the  other,  with  the  expulsion  of  man  from  Paradise. 

With  regard  to  the  time  or  duration  of  the  epic  action,  no  precise 
boundaries  can  be  ascertained.  A  considerable  extent  is  always  al- 
lowed to  it,  as  it  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  those  violent  pas- 
•ions  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  only  a  short  continuance.  The 
Iliad,  which  is  formed  upon  the  anger  of  Achilles,  has,  with  propri- 
ety, the  shortest  duration  of  any  of  the  great  epic  poems.  Accord- 
ing to  Bossu,the  action  lasts  no  longer  than  forty-seven  days.  The 
action  of  the  Odyssey,  computed  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the 
peace  of  Ithaca,  extends  to  eight  years  and  a  half;  and  the  action  of 
the  ^neid,  computed  in  the  same  way,  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to 
the  death  of  Turnus,  includes  about  six  years.  But  if  we  measure 
the  period  only  of  the  poet's  own  narration,  or  compute  from  the 
timo  in  which  the  hero  makes  his  first  appearance  to  the  conclusion, 
the  duration  of  both  these  last  poems  is  brought  within  a  much 
smaller  compass.  The  Odyssey,  beginning  with  Ulysses  in  the  isU 
and  of  Calypso,  comprehends  fifty-eight  days  onl}*;  and  the^neid, 
beginning  with  the  storm,  which  throws  ^neas  upon  the  coast  of 
Xfrica,  is  reckoned  to  include,  at  the  most,  a  year  and  some  months. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  epic  action,  or  the  subject  of  tho 
3Z 
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poem,  I  proceed  next  to  make  some  obaenrations  an  the  acton  m 
personages. 

As  it  is  the  bosineas  of  an  epic  poet  to  copy  after  nature,  and  to 
form  a  probableand  interesting  tale«hemuat8tudyto  gire  all  bis  per* 
9onages  proper  and  well-suraorted  eharactera,  such  as  display  tho 
features  of  human  nature.  This  is  what  Aristotle  calls  giving  man* 
ners  to  the  poem.  It  is  by  no  means  neccasary,  that  all  his  actcra 
be  morally  good ;  imperfiMt,  nay^  vicious  characters,  may  find  a 
proper  place;  though  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  seems  to  require^ 
that  the  principal,  figures  exhibited  should  be  such  aa  tend  to  raise 
admiration  and  love,  rather  than  hatred  or  contempt  But  whatever 
the  character  be  which  a  poet  gives  to  any  of  his  actors,  he  moat 
take  care  to  preserve  it  uniform,  and  consistent  with  itself.  Every 
thing  which  that  j>erson  saya^or  does,  must  be  suited  to  it,  and  miisl 
aerve  to  distinguish  him  from  any  other. 

Poetic  characters  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  general  and 
particular.  General  characters  are,  suc^  as  are  wise,  brave, 
virtuous,  without  any  farther  distinction.  Particular  characters 
express  the  species  of  bravery,  of  wisdom,  of  virtuei  for  which  any 
one  is  eminent  They  exhibit  the  peculiar  features  which  distin- 
guish one  individual  from  another,  which  mark  the  difierence  of  the 
same  moral  quality  in  difierent  men,  according  as  it  is  combined  with 
other  dispositions  in  their  temper.  In  drawing  such  particular 
characters,  genius  is  chiefly  exerted.  How  far  each  of  the  three 
great  epic  poets  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  part  of  com- 
position, I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  show,  when  I  come  to 
make  remarks  upon  their  works.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  mention, 
that  It  is  in  this  part  Homer  has  principally  excelled ;  Tasso  haa 
come  the  nearest  to  Homer;  and  Virgil  has  been  the  most  deficient 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  epic  poets,  to  select  some  one  per- 
sonage, whom  they  distinguish  above  all  the  rest,  and  make  the  hero 
of  the  tale.  This  is  considered  as  essential  to  epic  composition, 
and  is  attended  with  several  advantages.  It  renders  the  unity  of  the 
subject  more  sensible,  when  there  is  one  principal  figure,  to  which, 
as  to  a  eentre,  all  the  rest  refer.  It  tends  to  interest  us  more  in  the 
enterprise  which  is  carried  on;  and  itgivea  the  poet  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  his  talents  for  adorning  and  displaying  one  character, 
with  peculiar  splendour.  It  has  been  asked,  Who  then  is  the  hero 
of  Paradise  Lost  ?  The  devil,  it  has  been  answered  by  some  critics : 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  idea,  much  ridicule  and  censure  ha$ 
been  thrown  upon  Milton.  But  they  have  mistaken  that  author's 
intention, by  proceeding  upon  a  supposition,  that,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  poem,  the  hero  must  needs  be  triumphant  Whereas  Milton 
followed  a  different  plan,  and  haa  given  a  tragic  conclusion  to  a  po- 
em, otherwise  epic  in  its  form.  For  Adam  is  undoubtedly  his  hero 
that  is,  the  capital  and  most  interesting  figure  in  his  poem. 

Besides  human  actors,  there  ars  personages  of  another  kind,  thai 
nsuallv  occupy  no  small  place  in  epic  poetry;  I  mean  the  gods,  or 
fupernatural  bemga  This  bnngs  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  i!i 
called  the  machinery  of  the  epic  poem;  the  most  nice  and  difficulf 
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pariof  the  tufjoet  Critios  appear  to  me  to  htv«  gone  toeictremet 
on  both  sides.  Almost  all  ttie  French  critics  decide  in  favour  oi 
maetiinerfy  as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  an  epic  poem*  They 
quote  that  sentence  of  Petronitis  Arbiter^  as  if  it  were  an  oracle, 
*  per  ambages,  Deommqtie  ministerial  pnscipttandas  est  liber  spirit- 
us ;'  and  hold  that  though  a  poem  had  eYtrr  other  requisite  that 
could  be  demanded,  yet  it  could  not  be  ranked  in  the  epic  clasa^ 
unless  the  main  aetioii'  was  carried  on  by  the  interFention-  of  the 
gods.  This  decision  seems  to  be  founded  on  no  principle  or  reason 
whatever,  unless  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  practice  of  Homer 
aiid  Virgil.  These  poets  very  property  embellished  their  story  by 
the  traditional  tales  and  popular  tegenda  of  their  own  country }  ac- 
cordinr  to  which,  all  the  great  transactions  of  the  heroie  times  were 
intermixed  with  the  &bles  of  their  deities.  But  does  it  thenoe  SoU 
low,  that  in  other  countries,  and  other  ages,  where  there  is  not  the 
like  advantage  of  current  superstition,  and  popular  credulity,  epic 

Gstry  must  be  wholly  confined  to  antiquated  fictions  and  fairy  tales? 
can  has  eomposed  a  very  spirited  poem,  certainly  of  the  epie 
kind,  where  neither  gods  nor  supernatural  beings  are  at  all  employ* 
ed.  The  author  of  Leonidas  has  made  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind, 
not  without  success;  and  beyond  doubt,  wherever  a  poet  gives  us 
a  regular  heroic  story,  well  connected  in  its  parts,  adorned  with 
characters,  and  supported  with  proper  dignity  and  elevation,  though 
his  agents  be  every  one  of  them  human,  he  has  fulfilled  the  chief 
requisites  of  this  sort  of  eomposition,  and  has  a  just  title  to  be  class- 
ed with  epic  writers. 

But  though  I  cannot  admit  that  machinery  is  necessary  or  essen- 
tial to  the  epie  plan,  neither  can  I  agree  with  some  late  critics  of 
considerable  name,  who  are  for  excluding  it  totdly,  as  inconsistent 
with  that  probability  and  impression  of  reality  which  they  think 
should  reign  in  this  kind  of  writing.*  Mankino  do  not  consider 
poetical  writings  with  so  philosophical  an  eye.  Th^y  aoek  enter- 
tainment from  them ;  and  for  the  bulk  of  readers,  indeed  for  almost 
all  men,  the  marvellous  has  a  great  charm.  It  gratifies  and  fills  the 
imagination,  and  gives  room  for  many  a  striking  and  sublime  de- 
scription. In  epic  poetry,  in  particular,  where  admiration  and  lofty 
ideas  are  supposed  to  reign,  the  marvellous  and  supernatural  find, 
if  any  where,  their  proper  place.  They  both  enable  the  poet  to 
aggrandize  his  subject,  by  means  of  those  august  and  solemn  objects 
which  religion  introduces  into  it;  and  they  allow  him  to  enlarge 
and  diversify  his  plan,  by  comprehending  within  it  hei  ven,  and 
earth,  and  hell,  men  and  invisible  beings,  and  the  whole  circle  d 
the  universe. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  use  of  this  supernatural  machinery,  it  be- 
comes a  poet  to  be  temperate  and  prudent  He  is  not  at  liberty  to 
invent  what  system  of  the  marvellous  he  pleases.  It  must  always 
have  some  foundatio::  in  popular  belief.  He  must  avail  himself,  in 
a  decent  manner,  either  of  the  religious  faith,  or  the  superstitious 
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credulity  of  the  country  wherein  be  Hve.^  or  of  which  he  writesyse 
09  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  events  which  are  most  contrary 
to  the  common  course  of  nature.  Whatever  machinery  he  em* 
ploys,  he  must  take  care  not  to  overload  us  with  it ;  not  to  with- 
draw human  actions  and  manners  too  much  from  view,  nor  to  ob» 
Ecure  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fictions.  He  must  always 
remember,  that  his  chief  business  is  to  relate  to  men,  the  actions  and 
the  exploits  of  men  ;  that  it  is  by  these  principally  he  is  to  interest 
us,  and  to  touch  our  hearts ;  and  that  it  probability  be  altogether 
banished  from  his  work,  it  can  never  make  a  deep  or  a  lasting  im- 
pression. Indeed,  I  know  nothing  more  difficult  in  epic  poetry, 
than  to  adjust  properly  the  mixture  of  the  marvellous  with  ^e  pro- 
bable ;  so  as  to  gratify  and  amuse  us  with  the  one,  without  sacrifi- 
cing the  other.  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  these  observations  af- 
fect not  the  conduct  of  Milton's  work;  whose  plan  being  altogether 
theological,  his  supernatural  beings  form  not  the  machinery,  but 
are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

With  regard  to  allegorical  personages,  fame,  discord,  love,  and 
the  like,  it  may  be  safely  pn  nounced,  that  they  form  the  worst 
machinery  of  any.  In  description  they  are  sometimes  allowa- 
ble, and  may  serve  for  embellishment;  but  they  should  never 
be  permitted  to  bear  any  share  in  the  action  of  the  poem.  For 
being  plain  and  declared  fictions,  mere  names  of  general  ideas,  to 
which  even  fancy  cannot  attribute  any  existence  as  persons,  if  they 
are  introduced  as  mingling  with  human  actors,  an  intolerable  con* 
fusion  of  shadows  and  realities  arises,  and  all  consistency  of  action 
is  utterly  destroyed. 

In  the  narration  of  the  poet,  which  is  the  last  head  that  remain* 
to  be  considered,  it  is  not  material,  whether  he  relate  the  whole 
story  in  his  ov/n  character,  or  introduce  some  of  his  personages  to 
relate  any  part  of  the  action  that  had  passed  before  the  poem  opens* 
Homer  follows  the  one  method  in  .lis  Iliad,  and  the  other  in  hit 
Odyssey.  Virgil  has,  in  this  respect,  imitated  the  conduct  of  the 
Odyssey ;  Tasso,  that  of  the  Iliad.  The  chief  advantage  which  ari* 
ses  from  any  of  the  actors  being  employed  to  relate  part  of  the  sto* 
ry,  is,  that  i^  allows  the  poet,  if  he  chooses  it,  to  open  with  some  in- 
teresting situation  of  afiairs,  informing  us  afterwards  of  what  had 
passed  before  that  period ;  and  gives  him  the  greater  liberty  cf 
spreadingout  such  parts  of  the  subject  as  he  is  inclined  to  dwell  upon 
in  person,  and  of  comprehending  the  rest  within  a  short  recitaL 
Where  the  subject  is  of  great  extent,  and  comprehends  the  transac- 
tion<9of  several  years,as  in  the  Odyssey  and  thoiGneid,  this  method 
Uierefore  seems  preferable.  When  the  subject  is  of  smaller  compass, 
and  shorter  duration,  as  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Jerusftilem,  the  poet 
may,  without  disadvantage,  relate  the  whole  in  his  own  person. 

In  the  proposition  of  the  subject,  the  invocation  of  the  muse,  and 
other  ceremonies  of  the  introduction,  poets  may  vary  at  their  plea- 
sure. It  is  perfectly  trifling  to  make  these  little  formalities  the  object 
of  precise  rule,  any  farther,  than  that  the  subject  of  the  work  should 
nl  tvr      Ke  olearly  proposed,  and  without  affected  or  unsuitable  pomp. 
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For,  according  to  Horace's  noted  rule,  no  introduction  should  eres 
set  out  too  high,  or  promise  too  much,  lest  the  author  should  not  fulli* 
the  expectations  he  has  raised. 

What  is  of  most  importance  in  the  tenour  of  the  narration  is,  that 
it  be  perspicuous,  animated,  and  enriched  with  all  the  beauties  ol 
poetry.  I^o  sort  of  composition  requires  more  strength,  dignity,  and 
nre,  than  the  epic  poem.  It  is  the  region  within  which  we  look  for 
every  thing  that  is  sublime  in  description,  tender  in  sentiment,  and 
bold  and  lively  in  expression ;  and,  therefore,  though  an  author's 
plan  should  be  faultless,  and  his  story  ever  so  well  conducted,  yet,  ii 
ne  be  feeble,  or  flat  in  style,  destitute  of  affecting  scenes,  and  defi- 
cient in  poetical  colouring,  he  can  have  no  success.  The  omamentf 
which  epic  poetry  admits,  must  all  be  of  the  grave  and  chaste  kind. 
Nothing  that  is  loose,  ludicrous,  or  affected,  finds  any  place  there. 
AH  the  objects  which  it  presents  ought  to  be  either  greaC  <>>*  tender, 
or  pleasing.  Descriptions  of  disgusting  or  shocking  objects,  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  be  avoided ;  and,  therefore,  the  fable  of  the 
Harpies,  in  the  third  book  of  the  ^neid,  and  the  allegory  of  Sin  uid 
Death,  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  had  be.en  better  omitted 
in  these  celebrated  poems. 


Q^UESTIONS. 


Of  what  does  it  now  remain  to  treat? 
With  which  does  our  author  be^in? 
On  what  shall  this  lecture  be  employ- 
ed "2  Afler  which,  what  shall  be  done  ? 
Of  the  epic  poem,  what  is  allowed  ? 
What  a,  unquestionably,  the  highest 
effort  of  poetical  (genius '?  Hence,  what 
CbllowB?    On  this  subject,  what  have 
critics  displayed?  By  tedious  disquisi- 
tions, what  have  thejr  done  ?    By  Boa- 
su's  definition,  what  is  k?  Of  this  defi- 
nition, what  is  observed  ?    What  does 
he  say  is  the  first  thinff  which  either  a 
writer  of  fables,  or  of  heroic  jpoemsL 
does?  Next,  what  does  he  do 7  And 
lastly,  what  ?  Of  this  idea,  what  is  ob-j 
served  ?  Repeat  the  whole  account  of 
Che  origin  of  the  Iliad,  according  to 
Bossu.    What  is  said  of  him  who  can 
believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in 
this  manner ;  and  what  may  one,  with 
great  certainty,  pronounce  ?  Of  what 
can  no  person   of  taste  entertain  a 
doubt?    How  18  this  illustrated?   Be- 
tides the  instruction  wlflch  Boesu  as- 
signs to  ihe  Iliad,  what  other  may  as 
naturally  be  considered  the  moral  of 
A:\t  poem  ?  What  is  the  subject  of  the 
poem?     How    does    Jupiter    avenge 
Achilles ;  and  what   is    he  effect  of 
Achilles'  continued  obstinacy  ?  What 
is  tlie  plain  account  of  the  nature  of  an 


epic  poem  ?  Of  this  definition,  what  is 
observed;  and  what  does  it  compre- 
hend ?  But  what  is  the  pedantry  ofcri- 
ticism  ?  With  minerals,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals, what  can  we  do;  and  why?  But 
with  regard  to  works  of  taste  and  imar 
gination,  what  is  observed  ?  When  em- 
ployed in  such  attempts,  into  what 
does  criticism  degenerate  ?  To  class 
what  poems,  th  ^refore,  with  the  Iliad 
and  the  JEneid,  does  our  author  not  scru- 
ple? They  are,  undoubtedly,  all  of 
what  character  ?  What  cannot  our  au- 
thor allow ;  yet,  what  is  certain  ?  Of 
its  e^.t  in  promoting  virtue,  what  is 
observed ;  and  what  remark  follows  ? 
From  what  does  its  efiect  arise  ?  What 
is  the  end  which  it  propopcs?  How. 
only,  can  this  be  accomnlished ;  ana 
why?  What  objects,  in  the  course  of 
such  compositions,  are  presented  to  oat 
minds,  under  the  most  honourable  e<>> 
lours  5  and  r^nsequenlly,  how  are  we 
affected?  .What  is,  indeed,  no  small 
testimony  in  honour  of  virtue  ?  Of  the 
weight  of  this  testimony,  what  in  ob- 
served? What  sufficiently  mark  is  dis- 
tinction from  other  kinds  of  poetry? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated?  B< 
what  is  it  sufficiently  difitinguished  fi-orn 
history;  and  from  tmjredy?  Whal 
does  it  require  V  How  does  it  compare 
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widi  dramttde  poetry?  But,  in  order  to 
give  a  more  particular  and  critiea) 
iriew  of  It,  under  what  three  head* 
•hall  we  consider  H?  What  three  pro* 
perties  rau8*.  the  action,  or  eabject  of 
the  epic  poem, have?  TenMnaiitwliat. 
hiUk  our  author  had  frequent  oceatton? 
With  the  hiffhest  reeflMn,  on  what  doea 
Aristotle  inuBt ;  and  why  ?  In  a  regu- 
lar epic,  how  win  the  effect  be  rendered 
more  perfect ;  and  &fr  this  reason,  what 
has  Aristotle  observed?  How  is  the  re* 
mark  fully  iUust^Ued,  that  in  all  the 
great  epic  poems,  unitv  of  actioD  is 
sufficiently  apparent  ?  What  does  not 
the  unity  of  the  epic  eselude?  What 
m  it  necessary  here  to  observe?  To 
what  was  the  term  originally  applied ; 
and  whence  transferred?  What  did 
Aristotle  underatand  by  episodes^  in 
an  epic  poem?  What  has  been  the 
effect  of  tne  obscurity  of  his  meaning? 
But,  dismiBsiqg  so  fruitless  a  controver- 
sy, what  do  we  now  understand  by 
them  ?  Of  this  natore,  what  examples 
are  given  ?  Of  such  episodes  as  these^ 
what  ii  observed?  What  is  die  first 
rule  given,  regarding  them?  What 
episode  hi  multy,  by  transgrennff  this 
rule ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remarked  ?  In 
pniportion  to  what,  should  epindes  al- 
ways be  the  shorter?  What  cannot, 
with  propriety,  be  called  episodes ;  and 


w?mt  are  thejr?  In  the  next  place, 
what  onght  episodes  to  present  to  us ; 
and  why?  In  so  long  a  work,  what  is 
their  effect?  What  iBustrations  of  this 
remark  follow?  VBliat  is  the  last  diree- 
tion  regarding  the  episode ;  and  what 
imtances  are  mentioiied  ?  What  does 
the  unity  oi'  the  epic  actkxn  necessarily 
mppose?  By  this,  what  is  meant  ? 

What  is  the  second  property  of  the 
enicactkMi?  Of  this,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  contributeB  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  epic  subject?  Who^  in  the  choice 
ef  their  oub^ts,  have  transgressed  this 
rule;  and  what  is  the  cooseoui^nce ? 
To  what  is  antiquity  favourable ;  and 
why  ?  When  is  this  hberty  abridged ; 
ana  what  must  he,  consequently,  do ; 
or,  if  he  gues  beyond  it,  what  dkadvan- 
lai^e  fblkms?  Why  cannot  these  ob- 
sefvatkms  be  applied  to  dramatic  wrn 
ting  ?  Of  such  passions,  what  is  ob- 
■erved?  What  may,  therefore,  furnish 
very  proper  materials  lor  tragedv? 
But,  for  epks  poetry,  what  is  the  safest 
rngMm    and  *vhy  f   What  is  the  third 


property  raqoiied  in  the  epic  poem  T 
W^y  is  it  not  suiBdent  lor  ttus  purpose 
that  it  be  great  ?  On  what  wiU  much 
depend ;  and  what  examples  are  men- 
tioned? Of  most  of  the  great  epv  po- 
ems^ whB%  in  this  ntfMk,  is  ebserved  t 
But  what  b  the  emef  cireunslniicr 
which  rendenan  epicnoem  interest 
inff  ?  How  is  thk  ful^  ilJusirated  ? 
What  epic  poets  are  the  iqoBt  Imppy 
in  this  respect?  On  what,  also^  doea 
much  depend,  ibr  rendering  tlie  poem 
imerealii^;  ?  What  effect  must  they 
prodoee?  What  do  these  dan^rs^  or 
obstacles^  form ;  and  in  the  iwlicioua 
conduct  of  them,  consists  what?  In 
what  manner  must  he  conduct  it? 
What  ii  manifestt  What  questiiw  has 
been  moved?  To  what  opimon  are 
most  critics  inclined?  Why  do  they 
appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side  ? 
What  iflustratkm  of  diis  remark  fel- 
kms  ?  To  this  general  practice,  wlmt 
twoexe^ptfons  have  we$  and  how  dQ 
they  conclude?  With  regard  to  the  du^ 
ration  of  the  epic  action,  what  is  cb- 
served?  Why  is  a  considerable  extent 
always  allowed  to  it  ?  What  is  the  du- 
ration of  the  action  d*  the  Iliad,  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  of  the  ^neid  V  How  may 
the  duratkxi  of  two  of  these  poems  be 
brought  into  a  much  smaller  com  pass? 
Within  what  compass  are  they  thus 
brought?  Having  treated  of  the  epie 
actk)n,.  to  what  does  our  author  next 
proceed  ?  As  it  is  the  business  of  the 
epic  poet  to  copy  after  nature,  and  to 
form  a  prbbabfe  and  interesting  tale^ 
whatmusthefitudytodo?  What  does 
Aristotle  call  this?  What  ia,  by  no 
means,  necessary?  Though  vicious 
characters  may  find  a  proper  plaee^ 
yet,  what  does  the  nature  or  erne  poe- 
try seem  to  require?  But  whatevct 
iM  character  of  his  actors  be,  aboot 
what  must  he  take  care ;  and  Ibr  what 
reason?  Into  what  two  kinds  may 
poetic  characters  be  divided?  Wlmt 
are  ceneral  characters ;  what  are  par^ 
ticuiar  characters;  and  what  dotliey 
exhibit?  In  drawing  such  particular 
characters,  what  is  chiefly  exerteil? 
What  n»nark  follows?  What  is  it  at 
present  sufficient  to  do  ?  What  has 
been  the  practice  cfaW  emc  poets?  As 
thki  is  considered  eaar  ntial  to  epio  com- 
position, witli  what  advantages  is  it 
attends?  What  que8tk)n  Ciits  beeit 
asked ;  how  answered ;  and  what  nr 
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MtfkfilknrBf  Beadei honun  acton, 
wtmt  other  peraona^^ea,  tmiaUyi  oceinQiv' 
no  aanall  placa  in  epic  poetiyl  7x> 
what  does  thk  bring ua?  On  this  aub- 
jeety  what  haa  been  the  epinion  of 
fVeiioh  orftioa;  and  of  Ihia  deeiabn, 
what  ia  obaervedf  What  did  tfaeae 
piMtado;  but  what  doea  not  thence  ibl- 
lowt  How  ia  thia  iiiuatrated  from  Lu- 
caii,  and  fhMtt  the  author  of  Leonidaa? 
But  thoo^  oar  author  cannot  admit 
chat  naefainerv  is  eaBential  to  the  epic 
frfan,  with  what  opinion  can  he  not 
agfee$  and  why?  What  adranta^pea 
doea  it  afibrdt  At  the  iame  time,  &w 
muat  thia  madiinery  be  uaed;  and 
what  moat  the  poet  alwaya  remem- 
berl  What  leatiarka  followl  With  n- 
card  toallegorfeal  pemnagei,  what  k 
cnaarv^d?  Where  are  they  aomadmea 
^ikvwablel  In  what  dioald  they  never 
be  permitted  to  bear  any  part ;  and 
whyl  In  the  narration  of  the  poet, 
what  knot  material ;  and  whjr?  what 
•the  chief  advantage  that  ariMa  fiom 
Che  latter  method?  When  k thia  me- 
Cfaod,  thereibre,  preferable;  and  when 


Mtheibnner?  fntheuivocationof  tlw 
ronae^  what k  obaerved?  Whatk  per* 
fectly  trifling;  and  why?  What  m  of 
moat  importatnoe  an  the  tenour  of  the 
narration;  and  what  remark  foUowal 
It  k  tin  regiatt  within  which  we  look 
for  what  j  and,  therefore,  what  fol> 
kywal  Of  what  kind  muat  the  omn- 
menta  of  epks  poetry  be  \  and  why? 
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HOMER'S  ILIAD  AND  ODYSSEY.— VIRGIL'S  JENEID. 

As  the  epic  poem  is  universally  allowed  to  possess  the  highest 
rank  among  poeticil  works,  it  merits  a.  partiealar  discumon. 
Having  treated  of  the  nature  of  this  compomtion,  and  the  principal 
rules  relating  to  it,  I  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the  most 
distitiguished  epic  poems,  ancient  and  modem. 

Homer  claims,  on  every  account,  our  first  attention,  as  die  (ather 
not  only  of  epic  poetry,  but,  in  some  measure,  of  poelry  in  |;eneraL 
Whoever  nts  down  to  read  Homer,  must  consider  that  he  ts  going 
to  read  the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world,  next  to  the  Bible. 
Widiout  making  thb  reflection,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit,  nor 
relish  the  composition  of  the  author.  He  is  not  to  look  for  the  cor* 
rectness  and  elegance  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  must  cBvest  him* 
felf  of  our  modem  ideas  of  dignity  and  refinement,  and  transport 
his  imagination  almost  three  thousand  years  back  in  the  history  of 
Jiankind.  What  he  is  to  expect,  is  a  pwture  of  the  ancient  world. 
He  must  reckon  upon  finding  characters  and  manners,  that  retain  a 
considerable  tincture  of  the  savage  state ;  moral  ideas,  as  yet  imper* 
fectly  formed ;  and  the  appetites  and  passions  of  men  brought  under 
none  of  those  restraints  to  which,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society, 
they  ate  accustomed ;  but  bodUy  strength  prized  as  one  of  the 
chief  heroic  endowments ;  the  preparing  of  a  meal,  and  the  aopeat* 
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tng  of  hanser,  described  ns  very  interesting  objeets ;  tnd  the  Kemes 
boasting  of  themselves  openly,  scolding  one  another  outrageouslj; 
and  glorying,  as  we  should  now  think  Tcry  indecently^  over  theii 
iallen  enemies. 

The  opening  of  the  Iliad  possesses  none  of  that  sort  of  dignity, 
which  a  modem  looks  for  in  a  great  epic  poem.  It  turns  on  no  highet 
subject,  than  the  quarrel  of  two  chieftains  about  a  female  slave 
The  priest  of  Apollo  beseeches  Agamemnon  to  restore  his  daughter, 
who,  in  the  plunder  of  a  city,  had  fallen  to  Agamemnon's  sliare 
of  booty.  He  refuses.  Apollo,  at  the  prayer  of  his  priest,  sends  a 
plague  into  the  Grecian  camp.  The  augur,  when  consulted,  declares 
that  there  is  no  way  of  appeasing  Apollo,  but  by  restoring  thedaugb- 
ter  of  his  priest.  Agamemnon  is  enraged  at  the  augur;  professes 
that  he  likes  this  slave  better  than  his  wife  Clytemnestra;  but  since 
he  must  restore  her,  in  order  to  save  the  army,  insists  to  liaveanother 
in  her  place ;  aftd  pitches  upon  Briseis,  the  slave  of  Achilles.  A<^il- 
les,  as  was  to  be  expected,  kindles  into  a  rage  at  this  demand ;  re- 
proaches him  for  his  rapacity  and  insolence,  and  after  giving  him 
many  hard  names,  solemnly  swears,  that,  if  he  is  to  be  thus  treated 
by  the  general,  he  will  withdraw  his  troops,  and  assist  the  Grecians 
no  more  against  the  Trojans.  He  withdraws  accordingly.  His 
mother,  the»goddess  Thetis,  interests  Jupiter  in  his  cause ;  who,  to 
revenge  the  wrong  which  Achilles  had  suffered,  takes  part  against  the 
Greeks,  and  suffers  them  to  fall  into  great  and  long  distress;  un- 
til Achilles  is  pacified,  and  reconciliation  brought  about  between 
him  and  Agamemnon. 

Such  is  Uie  basis  of  the  whole  action  of  the  Iliad.  Hence  rise  all 
those  *  speciosa  miracula,'  as  Horace  terms  them,  which  fill  that  ex- 
traordinary poem ;  and  which  have  had  the  power  of  interesting  al- 
most all  the  nations  of  Europe,  during  every  age,  since  the  days  of 
Homer.  The  general  admiration  commanded  by  a  poetical  plan, 
so  very  different  from  what  any  one  would  have  formed  in  our  times> 
ought  not,  upon  refiection,  to  be  matter  of  surprise.  For,  besides 
that  a  fertile  genius  can  enrich  and  beautify  any  subject  on  w^ieh  it 
is  employed,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  ancient  manners,  how  much 
•soever  they  contradict  ourpresent  notions  of  dignity  and  refinement, 
afford,  nevertheless,  materials  for  poetry,  superior,  in  some  respects, 
to  those  which  arc  furnished  by  a  more  polished  state  of  society. 
.They  discover  human  nature  more  open  and  undisguised,  without 
any  of  those  studied  forms  of  behaviour  which  now  conceal  men 
fix>m  one  another.  They  give  free  scope  to  the  strongest  and  most 
impetuous  emotions  of  the  mind,  which  make  a  better  figure  in  de- 
scription than  calm  and  temperate  feelings.  They  show  us  our  na- 
tive prejudices,  appetites,  and  desires,  exerting  themselves  without 
oontrol.  From  this  state  of  manners,  joined  with  the  advantage  of 
that  strong  and  expressive  style,  which,  as  I  formerly  observed,  com- 
monly distinguishes  Ihe  compositions  of  early  ages,  we  have  ground 
to  look  for  more  of  the  boldness,  case,  and  freedom  of  native  ^wUiuh, 
in  compositions  of  such  a  period,  than  in  those  of  more  civilizcl 
^im(*s.     Aiul,  accordingly,  the  two  great  characters  of  the  Ildmcric 
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poetry- are  fire  and  simplicity.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  make  some 
more  particular  observations  on  the  Iliad,  under  the  three  heads  o^ 
the  subject  and  actioj^  the  characters,  and  narration  of  the  poet 

The  subject  of  the  Iliad  mubt  unquestionably  be  admitted  to  W, 
m  the  main,  happily  chosen.  In  the  days  of  Homer,  no  object 
ccald  he  more  splendid  and  dignified  than  the  Trojan  war.  So  great 
a  confederacy  of  the  Grecian  states,  uuder  one  leader,  and  the  ten 
years'  siege  which  they  carried  on  against  Troy,  must  have  «prcad 
far  abroad  the  renown  of  many  military  exploits,  and  interested  all 
Greece  in  the  traditions  concerning  the  heroes  who  had  most  emi- 
nently signalized  themselves.  Upon  these  traditions  Homer  ground- 
ed his  poem;  and  though  he  lived;^  hs  is  generally  believed,  only 
two  or  three  centuries  after  the  Trojan  war,  yet,  through  the  want 
of  written  records,  tradition  must,  by  this  time,  have  fallen  into 
the  degree  of  obscurity  most  proper  for  poetry;  and  have  left  him 
at  full  liberty  to  mix  as  much  fable  as  he  pleased  with  the  remains 
of  true  history.  He  has  not  chosen  for  his  subject  the  whole 
Trojan  war;  but,  with  great  judgment,  he  has  selected  one  part  ol 
it,  tne  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  and  the  events  to 
which  that  quah'el  gave  rise ;  which,  though  they  take  up  forty-seven 
days  only,  yet  included  the  most  interesting  and  most  critical  period 
of  the  wan  By  this  management,  he  has  given  greater  unity  to 
what  would  have  otherwise  been  an  unconnected  history  of  battles 
He  has  gained  one  hero,  or  principal  character,  Achilles,  who  reigns 
throughout  the  work;  and  he  has  shown  the  pernicious  effect  of  discord 
among  confederated  princes.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  Ho- 
mer is  less  fortunate  in  hh  subject  than  Virgil.  The  plan  of  the 
^neid  includes  a  greater  compass,  and  a  more  agreeable  dive«^ity  of 
events ;  whereas  the  Iliad  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  battles. 

The  praise  of  high  invention  has,  in  every  a^e,  been  given  to 
Homer,  with  the  greatest  reason.  The  prodigioiis  number  of  in- 
cidents, of  speeches,  of  characters  divine  and  human,  with  which 
he  abounds;  the  surprising  variety  with  which  he  has  diversified 
his  battles,  in  the  wounds  and  deaths,  and  little  history  pieces  of 
almost  all  the  persons  slain,  discover  an  invention  next  to  bound- 
less. But  the  praise  of  judgment  is«  in  my  opinion,  no  less  due  to 
Homer,  than  that  of  invention.  His  story  is  all  along  conducted 
with  great  art  He  rises  upon  us  gradually  ;  his  heroes  are  brought 
out,  one  after  another,  to  be  objects  of  our  attention.  The  distress 
thickens,  as  the  poem  advances;  and  every  thing  is  so  contrived 
as  to  aggrandize  Achilles,  and  to  render  him,  as  the  poet  intended 
he  should  be,  the  capital  figure.  • 

But  that  wherein  Ilomer  excels  all  writers  is  the  characteristical 
part  Here  he  is  without  a  rival.  His  lively  and  spirited  exhibition 
of  characters  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  his  being  so  dm- 
matic  a  writer,  abounding  every  where  with  dialogue  and  conversa- 
tion. There  is  much  more  dialogue  in  Homer  than  in  Virgil:  or, 
indeed,  than  in  any  other  poet  What  Virgil  informs  us  of  by  two 
words  of  narration.  Homer  brings  about  by  a  speech.  We  may 
observe  here,  that  this  method  of  writing  is  more  ancienr  tnaa 
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the  narratiye  manner.  Of  this  we  have  a  clear  proofin  the  booK&  oi 
the  Old  Testament,  which)  instead  of  narratiooj^abound  withspeecheS| 
with  ttoswers  and  replies,  upon  the  most  familiar  subjects.  Thus,  in 
the  bouk  of  Genesis :  *  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren.  Whence  come 
ye  ?  and  they  answered,  From  the  land  of  Canaan  we  come  to  buy 
food.  And  Joseph  said,  Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the 
land  are  ye  come.  And  they  said  unto  him,  Nay,  my  lord,  bul 
to  liuy  food  are  thy  servants  come ;  we  are  all  one  man's  sons,  we 
9te  trae  men,  th^  servants  are  no  spies.  Atd  he  said  unto  them. 
Nay,  but  to  see  tlie  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come.  And  they 
said,  Thy  servants  are  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  behold,  the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  fa- 
ther ;  and  one  is  not  And  Joseph  said  unto  them ;  This  it  is  thai 
I  spake  unto  you,  saying,  ye  are  spies.  Hereby  ye  shall  be  pro- 
ved ;  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  ye  shall  not  go  forth,  except  your  you  nfi^ 
est  brother  come  hither,'  &c.  Genesis  xlii.  7 — 15.  Such  a  style 
as  this,  is  the  most  simple  and  artless  form  of  writing,  and  must* 
therefore,  undoubtedly,  have  been  the  most  ancient.  It  is  copying 
directly  from  nature ;  giving  a  plain  rehearsal  of  yhat  passed,  or 
was  supposed  to  pass,  in  conversation  between  the  {persons  of  whom 
the  author  treats.  In  progress  of  time,  when  the  '^rt  of  writing  was 
more  studied,  it  was  thought  more  elegant  to  compress  the  substance 
of  conversation  into  short  distinct  narrative,  made  by  the  poet  or 
historian  in  his  own  person ;  and  to  reserve  direct  speeches  for 
solemn  occaaijons  only. 

The  ancient  dramatic  method  which  Homer  practised  has  some 
advantages,  balanced  with  some  defects.  It  renders  composition 
mote  natural  and  animated,  and  more  expressive  of  manners  and 
characters ;  but  withal  less  grave  and  majestic,  and  sometimes  tire- 
some. Homer,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  carried  his  propensity  to 
the  making  of  speeches  too  far;  and  if  he  be  tedious  any  where, 
it  is  in  these ;  some  of  them  trifling,  and  some  of  them  plainly  un- 
seasonable. Together  with  the  Greek  vivacity,  he  leaves  upon  our 
minds  some  impression  of  the  Greek  loquacity  also.  His  speeche^^ 
however,*  are  upon  the  whole  characteristic  and  lively ;  and  to  them 
we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  that  admirable  display  which  he  has 
given  of  human  nature'.  Every  one  who  reads  him,  becomes  fa- 
miliarly and  intimately  acquainted  with  his  heroes.  We  seem  to 
have  lived  among  them,  and  to  have  conversed  with  them.  Not 
only  has  he  pursued  the  single  virtue  of  courage  through  all  its  dif- 
ferent forms  and  features,  in  his  different  warriors;  but  some  more 
delicate  character^,  into  which  courage  either  enters  not  at  all,  or  bul 
for  an  inconsiderable  part,  he  has  drawn  with  singular  art. 

How  finely,  for  instance,  has  he  painted  the  character  of  Helesi 
so  as,  notwithstanding  her  frailty  and  her  crimes,  to  prevent  her 
from  being  an  odious  object!  The  admiration  with  which  the  old 
generals  behold  her,  in  the  third  book,  when  she  is  coming  towards 
them,  presents  her  to  us  with  much  dignity.  Her  veiling  herself  and 
shedding  tearsg  her  confusion  in  the  presence  of  Priam,  her  griel 
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ttid  8eir*accutatioiit  at  Aft  mght  of  Menelausy  her  upbraiding  Paria 
for  hia  eowardioe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  her  returning  fondneaa 
for  him,  exhibit  the  most  striking^  featorea  of  that  mixed  female 
ebaracter,  which  we  pertly  condemn,  and  partlj  pity.  Homer 
oevei-  introduces  her.  without  making  her  say  something  to  move 
our  compassion :  while,  at  the  same  time,  he^takescave  toconCrasI 
ner  character  with  that  of  a  virtuous  matron,  in  the  chaste  and 
lender  Andromache. 

Paris  himself,  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  is  charaoterized  with 
the  utn>ost  pnopriety.  He  is,  as  we  should  expect  him,  a  mixture 
af  gallantry  and  effeminacy.  He  retreatsfrom  Menelaua,  on  his  first 
appearance ;  but,  immediately  afterwardsiy  enters  into  single  combat 
with  him. .  He  is  e  great  master  of  civility,  remarkably  courteous  in 
hia  speeches ;  and  receives  all  the  reproofa  of  his  brother  Hector 
with  modeaty  and  deference.  He  is  described  as  a  person  of  ele* 
gance  and  taste.  He  waa  the  arehiteot  of  his  own  pakee.  He  is, 
in  the  sixth  book,  found  by  Hector,  burnishing  and  dressing  up  his 
jvmoor ;  and  issues  forth  -to  battle  with  a  peculuur  gayety  and  ostein 
latiuo  oif  appearance,  which  b  illustrated  by  one  of  the  fiotsst  conk* 
parisons  in  all  the  Iliad,  that  of  the  horse  prancing  to  the  river. 

Homer  has  been  blamed  for  making  his  hero  Achilles  of  too  bru* 
tal  and  uoamiable  a  character.  But  I  am  indioed  to  think,  that  in* 
^stice  is  commonly  done  to  AchiUes  upon  the  credit  of  two  lines 
of  Horace,  who  has  certainly  overloaded  hia  character* 

Impiger,  iracnndos,  inexorabUii,  acer, 

luni  neget  tibi  luita^  nihil  non  airoget  ftrmit.  A.  P.  121. 

Achilles  is  passionate,  indeed,  toa  great  d^ree;  but  he  is  far  from 
being  a  contemner  of  laws  and  justice.  In  the  contest  with  Aga** 
memnon,  though  he  carries  it  on  with  too  much  heat,  yet  he  has 
reason  on  his  side.  He  was  notoriously  wronged ;  but  he  submits^ 
and  resigns  Briseis  peaceably,  when  the  heralds  come  to  demand 
her ;  only  he  will  fisht  no  longer  under  the  command  of  a  leader 
who  had  affronted  him.  Besides  his  wonderful  bravery  and  con- 
tempt of  death,  he  has  several  other  qualities  of  a  hero.  He  is  open 
and  sincere.  He  loves  his  subjects,  and  respects  the  gods.  He  is 
distinguished  by  strong  friendships  and  attachments ;  he  is  through* 
out,  high-spirited,  gallant,  and  honourable ;  and  idlowing  for  a  de» 
gree  of  ferocity  which  belonged  to  the  times,  and  entera  into  the 
eharucters  of  most  of  Homer's  heroes,  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  abon* 
dantly  fitted  to  raise  high  admiration,  though  not  pure  esteem. 

Under  the  head  of  oharactere.  Homer's  gods,  or  his  machinery, 
according  to  the  critical  term,  come  under  consideration.  The 
gods  make  a  great  figure  in  the  Iliad ;  much  greater  indeed  than 
they  do  in  the  ^neid,  or  in  any  other  epic  poem ;  and  hence  Ho* 
mer  has  betcome  the  standard  of  poetic  theology.  Concerning  ma* 
fehinery  in  general,  I  delivered  my  sentiments  in  the  former  leo* 
Cure.  Concerning  Homer's  machinery,  in  particular,  we  must  ob* 
serve,  that  it  was  not  his  own  invention.  Like  every  other  good 
poet,  he  unquestionably  followed  the  traditions  of  his  country; 
The  age  oi  the  Trajan  war  approached  the  age  of  the  gods  and  ie* 
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«ni-gO€ls  ia  Greeoe.  Several  of  the  heroes  eoneerned  in  that  war 
were  reputed  to  be  the  children  of  these  gods.  Of  course,  the  tra* 
ditionarv  tales  relating  to  them,  and  to  the  exploits  of  that  age, 
were  blended  with  the  fables  of  the  deities.  These  popular  legends 
Homer  very  properly  adopted ;  though  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to 
infer  from  tbis^  that  therefore  poets  ansin?  in  succeeding  ages,  and 
writing  on  qiiite  different  subjects,  are  obliged  to  follow  the  same 
system  of  machinery. 

In  the  hands  of  Homer,  it  produces,  on  the  whole,  a  noble  effect; 
it  is  always  gay  and  amusing;  often  lofty  and  magnificent.  It  in* 
troduces  into  his  poem  a  great  number  of  personages,  almost  aa 
.much  distinguished  by  characters  as  his  human  actors.  It  di versi- 
fies his  battles  greatly,  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods;  and  by  fre- 
quently shifting  the  scene  from  earth  to  heaven,  it  gives  an  agree- 
able relief  to  the  mind,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  blood  and  slaughter. 
Homer's  gods,  it  must  be  confessed,  though  they  be  always  lively 
and  animated  figures,  yet  sometimes  want  dignity.  The  conjugal 
contentions  between  Juno  and  Jupiter,  with  which  h^  entertains  tis, 
and  the  indecent  squabbles  he  describes  among  the  inferior  deities, 
according  as  they  take  different  sides  with  the  contending  parties, 
would  be  very  improper  models  for  any  modern  poet  to  imitate. 
In  apology  for  Homer,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  fables  of  those  days,  the  gods  are  but  one  remove 
above  the  condition  of  men.  They  have  all  the  human  passions.  They 
drink  and  feast,  and  are  vulnerable  like  men  ;  they  have  children 
and  kinsmen  in  the  opposite  armies;  and  e:ccept  that  they  are  im- 
mortal, that  they  have  houses  on  the  top  of  Olympus,  and  winged 
chariots,  in  which  they  are  often  flying  down  to  earth,  and  then 
reascending,  in  order  to  feast  on  nectar  and  ambrosia;  they  are  in 
truth  no  higher  beings  than  the  human  heroes,  and  therefore  very 
fit  to  take  part  in  their  contentions.  At  the  same  time,  though 
Homer  so  frequently  degrades  his  divinities,  yet  he  knows  how  to 
make  them  appear,  in  some  conjunctures,  with  the  most  awful  ma- 
jesty. Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
introduced  with  great  dignity ;  and  several  of  the  most  sublime 
conceptions  in  the  Iliad  are  founded  on  the  appearances  of  Neptune, 
Minerva,  and  Apollo,  on  great  occasions. 

With  regard  to  Homer's  style  and  manner  of  writing,  it  is  eaay, 
natural,  and  in  the  highest  degree  animated.  It  will  be  admired 
by  such  only  as  relish  ancient  simplicity,  and  can  make  allowance 
for  certain  negligences  and  repetitions,  which  greater  refinement  in 
the  art  of  writing  has  taught  succeeding,  though  far  inferior,  poets 
to  avoid.  For  Homer  is  the  most  simple  in  his  style  of  all  the  great 
poets,  and  resembles  most  the  style  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  They  can  have  no  conception  of  his  manner,  who  are 
acquainted  with  him  in  Mr.  Pope's  translation  only.  An  excellet«i 
poetical  performance  that  translation  is,  and  faithful  in  the  main  to 
the  original.  In  some  places,  it  may  be  thought  to  have  even  im» 
proved  Homer.  It  has  certainly  softened  some  of  his  rudenesses, 
and  added  delicacy  and  grace  to  some  of  his  sentinients.    But  witli- 
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9I,  it  is  no  other  than  Homer  modernized.  In  the  midst  oi  the  ele- 
fiance  and  Luxuriancy  of  Mr.  Pope's  language,  we  lose  sight  of  thn 
bld4)ard's  simplicity.  I  know  indeed  no  author,  to  whom  it  is  more 
uifficult  to  do  justice  in  a  translation,  than  Homer.  As  the  plainress- 
of  his  diction,  were  it  hteraliy  rendered,  would  often  appear  flat  in 
wy  modern  language;  so,  in  the  midst  of  that  plainness,  and  not  a 
little  heightened  by  it,  there  are  every  where  breaking  forth  upon 
us  flashes  of  native  fire,  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  which  hardly  any 
language,  except  his  own,  could  preserve.  His  versification  has 
been  universally  acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly  melodious;  and 
to  carry,  beyond  that  of  any  poet,  a  resemblance  in  the  sound  to  the 
sense  and  meaning. 

In  narration,  Homer  is,  at  all  times,  remarkably  concise,  which 
renders  him  lively  and  agreeable ;  thougli,  in  his  speeches, as  I  have 
before  admitted,  sometimes  tedious.  He  is  every  where  descriptive ; 
and  descriptive  by  means  of  those  well  chosen  particulars  whicli 
form  the  excellency  of  description.  Virgil  gives  us  the  nod  of  Ju* 
piter  with  great  magnificence : 

Annuity  et  totum  nutu  tremefecit  Olympum.  IX.  106. 

But  Homer,  in  describing  the  same  thing,  gives  us  the  sable  eye- 
brows of  Jupiter  bent,  and  his  ambrosial  curls  shaken,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  gives  the  nod ;  and  thereby  renders  the  figure  more, 
natural  and  lively.  Whenever  he  seeks  to  draw  our  attention  to 
some  interesting  object,  he  particularizes  it  so  happily,  as  to  paint  it 
in  a  mannei  to  our  sight.  The  shot  of  Pandarus^s  arrow,  which 
broke  the  truce  between  the  two  armies,  as  related  in  the  fourth 
book,  may  be  given  for  an  instance ;  and  above  &11,  the  admirable 
interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  sixth  book:  where 
all  the  circumstances  of  conjugal  and  parental  tenderness,  the  child 
affrighted  with  the  view  of  his  father's  helmet  and  :rest,anj  clinging . 
to  the  nqrse ;  Hector  putting  off  his  helmet,  taking  the  child  into 
his  arms,  and  ofiering  up  a  prayer  for  him  to  the  gods ;  Andromache 
receiving  back  the  child  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  and  at  the  same 
instant  bursting  into  tears,  Joxpuocv  ysyMfoufot,,  as  it  is  finely  expressed 
in  the  original,  form  the  most  natural  and  affecting  picture  that  can 
possibly  be  imagined. 

In  the  description  of  battles.  Homer  particularly  excels.  He 
works  up  the  hurry,  the  terror,  and  confusion  of  them  in  so  mas- 
terly a  manner,  as  to  place  the  reader  in  the  very  midst  of  the  en- 
gagement. It  is  here,  that  the  fire  of  his  genius  is  most  highly  dis- 
played ;  insomuch  that  Virgil'sHattles,  and  indeed  those  of  most 
other  poets,  are  cold  and  inanimate    in  comparison  of  Homer's. 

With  regard  to  similes,  no  poet  abounds  so  much  with  them.  Se- 
veral of  them  are  beyond  doubt  extremely  beautiful:  such  as  those 
of  tlie  fires  in  the  Trojan  camp  compared  to  the  moon  and  stars  by 
night ;  Paris  going  forth  to  battle,  to  the  war-horse  prancing  to  Che 
river ;  and  Euphorbjs  slain,  to  the  flowering  shrub  cut  down  by  & 
suddo.n  blast :  all  which  are  among  the  finest  poetical  passages  that 
are  any  where  to  be  found.     I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion  that 
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Homer's  comparisons,  tskeo  in  general,  are  his  greatest  beaatiea^ 
They  come  too  thick  upon  us ;  and  often  interrupt  the  train  of  hia 
narration  or  description.  The  resemblance  on  which  they  are 
founded,  is  sometimes  not  clear;  and  the  objects  whence  they  are 
taken  are  too  uniform.  His  lions,  bulls,  eagles,  and  herds  of  sheep, 
recur  too  frequently ;  and  the  allusions  in  some  of  his  simil^ 
eren  after  the  allowanoav  that  are  to  be  made  for  ancient  manners* 
must  be  admitted  to  be  debasing.* 

My  obsenrations,  hitherto,  have  been  made  upon  the  Iliad  only* 
It  is  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  Odyssey  also.  Longi* 
nus's  criticism  upon  it  is  not  without  foundation,  that  Homer  may 
in  this  poem  be  compared  to  the  setting  sun,  whose  grandeur  stiU 
remains  without  the  heat  of  bis  meridian  beams.  It  wants  the  vi* 
gour  and  sublimity  of  the  Iliad ;  yet,  at  the  same  tirae^  pootoesea 
so  many  beauties,  as  to  be  justly  entitled  to  high  praise.  It  is  a  very 
amusing  poem,  and  has  much  greater  variety  than  the  Iliad ;  it  eon« 
tains  many  interesting  stories,  and  beautiful  descriptions.  We  see 
every  where  the  same  descriptive  and  dramatic  genius,  and  the 
same  fertility  of  invention  that  appeara  in  the  other  work.  It  de- 
scends indeed  from  the  dignity  of  gods,  and  heroes,  and  warlike 
achievements ;  but  in  recompense  we  have  more  pleasing  pictures 
of  ancient  manners.  Instead  of  that  ferocity  which  reigns  in  the 
Iliad,  the  Odyssey  presents  us  with  the  most  amiable  images  of  hos- 
pitality and  humanity ;  entertains  us  with  many  a  wonderful  adven* 
ture,  and  many  a  landscape  of  nature;  and  instructs  us  by  a  con- 
stant vein  of  morality  and  virtue,  which  runs  through  the  poem. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  some  defects  which  must  be  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Odyssey.  Many  scenes  in  it  fall  below  the  majesty 
which  we  naturally  expect  in  an  epic  poem.  The  last  twelve  books, 
after  Ulysses  is  landed  in  Ithaca,  are,  in  several  parts,  tedious  and 
languid  ;  and  though  the  discovery  which  (Jlysses  makes  of  him- 
self to  his  nurse,  Euryclea,  and  his  interview  with  Penelope,  befora 
she  knows  him,  in  the  nineteenth  book,  are  tender  and  affecting,  yet 


*  The  levereit  critic  npon  Homer  in  nodem  timesi  M.  la  Bfottey  adintes  afl  Ibst  kii 
Admirers  urge  for  the  i aperioritj  of  his  genias  and  talents  as  a  poet :  **  C*teott  on 
f6nie  natnreUem^nt  poStique,  ami  des  faibles  et  des  merreilleuz,  et  port6  en  gi6n6rai 
k  I'ioiitation,  soit  dee  objets  de  la  nature,  soit  des  sentfanent  et  des  actions  dee 
bommes.  D  avoit  l*eq>rit  vaste  et  Acond ;  plus  itlefh  que  dUieat,  phn  natorel  qa*lng^ 
aieuz,  et  plus  amoureuz  de  Tabondance  que  du  cho»  — U  a  saisi,  par  one  snpirioritiii 
de  goftt,  les  premieres  id6es  de  T^loquence  dans  toutei  let  genres  ;  fl  a  parl6  le 
famgage  de  toutes  les  passions ;  et  il  a  dn  (t»ins  oufert  aof  Mrirains  qoi  doiv«nt  le 
saivre  one  infinite  de  routes,  quMI  ne  testoit  plus  qn'k  applanlr.  II  y  a  apparenot 
qa'en  quelques  temps  qu'  HonMre  efit  tAcu,  a  eOtt  6w,  du  moins,  le  plus  grand  poSM 
de  son  pays :  et  &  ne  le  prendre  que  dans  ce  sens,  on  peut  dire,  qu'il  est  le  mahia 
de  ceuz  mdmes  qui  I'ont  surpass^.  — Discoun  sur  Homere.  <EttTT«t  de  la  MotlB| 
lame  ii.  After  these  high  praises  of  the  author,  he  Indeed  endeaTYmrs  to  brliig  tbt 
merit  of  the  Iliad  very  low.  Bat  his  principal  objections  turn  on  the  debasing  ideal 
iiliich  are  there  given  of  the  gods,  the  gross  characters  and  mumers  of  the  heroei^ 
tad  the  imperfect  moralitj  of  the  sentiments ;  which,  as  Voltaire  obsenres,  b  like  ac- 
cusing a  painter  for  luiTing  drawn  his  6gures  in  the  dress  of  the  timet.  Homer  pnin^ 
ed  his  gods  such  as  popular  tradition  then  represented  th?m ;  and  detcribat  tuck 
ckaractera  and  sentioMnH,  at  he  found  among  those  with  whom  ka  Uvtd 
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the  poet  does  not  seem  happy  in  the  great  anagnorisis,  or  the  diseo- 
rery  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope.  She  is  too  cautious  and  distrustful,  a^d 
we  are  disappointed  of  the  surprise  of  joy,  which  we  expected  on 
that  high  occasion. 

Afler  having  said  so  much  of  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  it  is  now 
time  to  proceed  to  Virgil,  who  has  a  character  clearly  marked,  and 
quilb  distinct  from  that  of  Homer.  As  the  distinguishing  excellencies 
of  the  Iliad  are  simplicity  and  fire;  those  of  the  ^neid  are,  elegance 
and  tenderness.  Virgil  is,  beyond  doubt,  less  animated  and  less  sub- 
lime than  Homer;  but,  to  counterbalance  this,  he  has  fewer  neeJi- 
gences,  greater  variety,  and  supports  more  of  a  correct  and  regular 
dignity,  throughout  his  work. 

When  we  begin  to  read  the  Iliad,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  region 
of  the  most  remote,  and  even  jnrefined  antiquity.  When  we  open 
the  ^neid,  we  discover  all  the  correctness,  and  the  improvements, 
of  the  Augustan  age.  We  meet  with  no  contentions  of  heroes  about 
a  female  slave,  no  violenc  scolding,  nor  abusive  language;  but  the 
poem  opens  with  the  utmost  magnificence ;  with  Juno,  forming  de* 
signs  for  preventing  ^n»is^s  estaolishment  in  Italy,  and  ^neas  him- 
self presented  to  us  wUh  all  his  fleet,  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  which 
is  described  in  the  highest  style  of  poetry. 

The  subject  of  the  ^neid  is  extremely  happy ;  still  more  so,  in 
my  opinipn,  than  either  of  Homer's  poems.  As  nothing  could  be 
more  noble  nor  carry  more  of  epic  dignity,  so  nothing  could  be 
more  flattering  and  interesting  to  the  Roman  people,than  VirgiPs 
deriving  the  origin  of  their  state  from  so  famous  a  hero  as  ^neas. 
The  object  was  splendid  in  itself;  it  gave  the  poet  a  theme,  taken 
from  the  ancient  traditionary  history  of  his  own  country ;  it  allowed 
him  to  connect  his  subject  with  Homer's  stories,  and  to  adopt  all  his 
mythology;  it  aflbrded  him  the  epportunity  of  frequently  glancing 
at  all  tlie  future  great  exploits  of  the  Romans,  and  of  describing 
Italy,  and  the  very  territory  of  Rome,  in  its  ancient  and  fabulous 
state.  The  establishment  of  iBueas,  constantly  traversed  by  Juno, 
leads  to  a  great  diversity  of  events,  of  voyages,  and  wars;  and  fur- 
nishes a  proper  intermixture  of  the  incidents  of  peace  with  martial 
exploits.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  there  is  no  where  to  be  found 
10  complete  a  model  of  an  epic  fable,  or  story,  as  Virgil's  ^neid* 
I  see  no  foundation  for  the  opinion,  entertained  by  some  critics,  that 
the  ^neid  is  to  be  considered  as  an  allegorical  poem,  which  carries 
a  constant  reference  to  the  character  and  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar; 
r,  that  Virgil's  main  design  in  composing  the  jllneid,  was  to  recon« 
ctle  the  Romans  to  the  government  of  that  prince,  who  is  supposed 
V)  be  shadowed  out  under  the  character  of  ^neas.  Virgil,  indeed, 
nke  the  other  poets  of  that  age,  takes  every  opportunity  which  his 
jabject  affords  him,  of  paying  court  to  Augustus.*  But,  to  imagine 
that  he  carried  a  political  plan  in  his  view,  through  the  whole  poem, 
appears  to  me  no  more  than  a  fanciful  refinement    He  had  sufficient 


*  As  particularly  m  that  aoted  passa|[«  of  the  sixth  book,  L  )9a. 
Hk  TMT,  hie  ef  t.  tabi  quean  prooutti  wpias  audU,  kc. 
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niotivesy  as  t  poet,  to  determine  him  to  the  choice  of  his  subject, 
from  its  being,  in  itself,  both  great  and  pleasing;  from  its  being 
suited  to  his  genius,  and  its  being  attended  with  the  peculiar  advan* 
tagf*^,  which  I  mentioned  above,  for  the  full  display  of  poetical  tal- 
ents. 

Unity  of  action  is  perfectly  preserved ;  as,  from  beginning  to 
end,  one  main  object  is  always  kept  in  view,  the  settlemeni  of 
iGneas  in  Italy,  by  the  order  of  the  gods.  As  the  story  compre- 
hends the  transactions  of  sevei'al  years,  part  of  the  transactions  are 
very  properly  thrown  into  a  recitai  made  by  the  hero.  The  epi- 
sodes are  linked  with  sufficient  connexion  to  the  main  subject;  and 
*he  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is,  according  to  the  plan  of  ancient 
machinery,  happily  formed.  The  wrath  of  Juno,  who  opposes 
herself  to  the  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy,  gives  rise  to  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  obstruct  ^neas's  undertaking,  and  connects  the  hu- 
man with  the  celestial  operations,  throughout  the  whole  work. 
Hence  arise  the  tempest  which  throws  ^neas  upon  the  shore  ot 
Africa;  the  passion  of  Dido,  who  endeavours  to  detain  him  at  Car- 
thage ;  and  the  efforts  of  Turnus,  who  opposes  him  in  war.  Till, 
at  last,  upon  a  composition  made  with  Jupiter,  that  the  Trojan 
name  shall  be  for  ever  sunk  in  the  Latin,  Juno  foregoes  her  resent- 
ment, and  the  hero  becomes  victorious. 

In  these  main  points,  Virgil  has  conducted  his  work  with  great 
propriety,  and  shown  his  art  and  judgment     But  the  admiration  due 
to  so  eminent  a  poet,  must  not  prevent  us  from  remarking  some 
other  particulars  in  which  he  has  failed.     First,  there  are  scarce 
any  characters  marked  in  the  j£neid.     In  this  respect  it  is  insipid, 
when  compared  to  the  Iliad,  which  is  full  of  characters  and  life. 
Achates,  and  Cloanthus,  and  Gyas,  and  the  rest  of  the  Trojau 
herpes,  who  accompanied  ^neas  ihto  Italy,  are  so  many  undistin- 
guished figures,  who  are  in  no  way  made  known  to  us,  either  by  any 
sentiments  which  they  utter,  or  any  memorable  exploits  which  thej 
perform.    Even  ^neas  himself  is  not  a  very  interesting  hero.    H' 
is  described,  indeed,  as  pious  and  brave ;  but  his  character  is  n* 
marked  with  any  of  those  strokes  that  touch  the  heart ;  it  is  a  so 
of  cold  and  tame  character ;  and  throughout  his  behaviour  to  Did< 
in  the  fourth  book,  especially  in  the  speech  which  he  makes  aftc 
«he  suspected  his  intention  of  leaving  her,  there  appea*^  a  certain 
hardness  uftd  want  of  relenting,  which  is  far  from  rendering  him 
amiable.*     Dido's  own  character  is  by  much  the  best  supported  in 
the  whole  ifineid.     The  warmth  of  her  passions,  the  keenness  ot 
her  indignation  and  resentment,  and  the  violence  of  her  whole  cha- 
racter, exhibit  a  figure  greatly  more  animated  than  any  other  which 
Virgil  has  drawn.  • 

Besides  this  defect  of  character  in  the  ^neid,  the  distribution 
and  management  of  the  subject  are,  in  some  respects,  exception- 
tble.     The  iGncid,  it  is  true,  must  be  considered  with  the  indul* 


*  Num  fleln  mgcmutt  nostro  •*  num  lamina  flrxit  ? 
Num  Uf  ymas  rictos  de<Iit,«ut  iniserac»<  amaiii 


■maiitrm  eit  ?      J£n^  ir.  30tt. 
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gence  due  to  a  work  not  thoroughly  completed.  The  six  last  bookft 
are  said  not  to  have  received  the  finishing  hand  of  the  author;  and 
for  this  fcason,  he  ordered,  by  his  will,  the  ^neid  to  be  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.  But  though  this  may  accouiit  for  incorrectness 
of  execution,  it  does  not  apologize  for  a  falling  off  in  the  subject, 
which  seems  to  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work.  The  wan 
with  the  Latins  are  inferior,  in  point  of  dignity,  to  the  more  ioiei^ 
csting  objects  which  had  before  been  presented  to  us  in  the  desf  me* 
tion  of  Troy,  the  intrigue  with  Dido,  and  the  descent  into  hell. 
And  in  those  Italian  wars,  there  is,  perhaps,  a'  more  material  fault 
still,  in  the  conduct  of  the  story.  The  reader,  as  Voltaire  has  ob- 
served, is  tempted  to  take  part  with  Turnus  against  ^neas.  Tur- 
nus,  a  brave  young  prince,  in  love  with  Lavinia,  his  near  relation, 
is  destined  for  her  by  general  consent,  and  highly  favoured  by  her 
mother.  Lavinia  herself  discovers  no  reluctance  to  the  match : 
when  there  arrives  a  stranger,  a  fugitive  from  a  distant  region, 
who  had  never  seen  her,  and  who,  founding  a  claim  to  an  establish- 
ment in  Italy  upon  oracles  and  prophecies,  embroils  the  country  in 
war,  kills  the  lover  of  Lavinia,  and  proves  the  occasion  of  her 
mother's  death.  Such  a  plan  is  not  fortunately  laid  for  disposing 
us  to  be  favourable  to  the  hero  of  the  poem ;  and  the  defect  might 
have  been  easily  remedied,  by  ihe  poet's  making  ^neas,  instead 
of  distressing  Lavinia,  delivei  her  from  the  persecution  of  some 
rival  who  was  odious  to  her,  and  to  the  whole  country. 

But  notwithstanding  these  defects,  which  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
mark, Virgil  possesses  beauties  which  have  justly  drawn  the  admi- 
ration of  ages,  and  which,  to  this  day,  hold  the  balance  in  equili 
brium  between  his  fame  and  that  of  Homer.  The  principal  and 
distinguishing  excellency  of  Virgil,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  lie 
possesses  beyond  all  poets,  is  tenderness.  Nature  had  endowed 
him  with  exquisite  sensibility ;  he  felt  every  affecting  circumstance 
in  the.  scenes  he  describes ;  and,  by  a  single  stroke,  he  knows  how 
to  reach  the  heart  This,  in  an  epic  poem,  is  the  merit  next  to 
sublimity ;  and  puts  it  in  an  author's  power  to  render  his  composi- 
tion extremely  interesting  to  all  readers. 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad,  is,  the  interview  oi 
Hector  with  Andromache.  But  in  the  ^neid,  there  are  many  such. 
The  second  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  that  ever  was 
executed  by  any  hand ;  and  Virgil  seems  to  have  put  forth  there  the 
whole  strength  of  his'  genius,  as  the  subject  afforded  a  variety  ot 
scenes,  both  of  the  awful  and  tender  kind.  The  images  of  horror, . 
presented  by  a  city  burnt  and  sacked  in  the  night,  are  finely  mixed 
with  pathetic  and  affecting  incidents.  Nothing,  in  any  poet,  la 
more  beautifully  described  than  the  death  of  old  Priam  ;  and  the 
family-pieces  of  ^neas,  Anchises,  and  Creusa,  are  as  tender  as  can 
be  conceived.  In  many  passages  of  the  iBneid,  the  same  pathetic 
spirit  shines ;  and  they  have  been  always  the  favourite  passages  in 
that  work.  The  fourth  book,  for  instance,  relating  the  unhappy 
passion  and  death  of  Dido,  has  been  always  most  justly  admired, 
and  abounds  with  beauties  of  the  highest  kind.  The  interview  al 
4B 
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^neas  with  Andromache  and  Helenus,  in  the  third  book ,  the  epi- 
sodes of  Pallas  and  Evander,  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus^  of  Lausus  and 
Mezentiusyin  the  Italian  wars,  are  all  striking  instances  of  the  poet's 
power  of  raising  the  tender  emotions.  For  we  must  observe,  thai 
though  the  ^neid  be  an  unequal  poem,  and,  in  some  places,  languid, 
vet  there  arc  beauties  scattered  through  it  all ;  and  not  a  few,  even 
n  the  last  six  books.  The  best  and  most  finished  books,  upon  the 
whole,  are,  the  first,  the  second,  the  fourth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh, 
the  eighth,  and  the  twelfth. 

Virgil's  battles  are  far  inferior  to  Homer's,  in  point  of  fire  ami 
sublimity ;  but  there  is  one  important  episode,  the  descent  into  hell, 
in  which  he  has  outdone  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  by  many  degrees. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  antiquity  equal,  in  its  kind,  to  the  sixth 
book  of  the  ^neid.  The  scenery,  and  the  objects,  are  great  and 
striking;  and  fill  the  mind  with  that  solemn  awe,  which  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  view  of  the  invisible  world.  There  runs  through 
the  whole  description  a  certain  philosophical  sublime ;  which  Vir- 
gil's Platonic  genius,  and  the  enlarged  ideas  of  the  Augustan  age, 
enabled  him  to  support  with  a  degree  of  majesty,  far  beyond  what 
the  rude  ideas  of  Homer's  age  suffered  him  to  attain.  With  regard 
to  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  Virgil's  numbers,  throughout  his 
whole  works,  they  are  so  well  known,  that  it  were  needless  to  en- 
large in  the  praise  of  them. 

Upon  the  whple,  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  these  two  great 
I'i  moes  of  epic  poetry,  Homer  and  Virgil ;  the  former  must,  un 
(ioubtedly,  be  admitted  to  be  the  greater  genius;  the  latter,  to  b^ 
the  more  correct  writer.  Homer  was  an  original  in  his  art,  and  dis- 
covers both  the  beauties  and  the  defects  which  are  to  be  expected 
in  an  original  author,  compared  with  those  who  succeed  him  ;  more 
boldness,  more  nature  and  ease,  more  sublimity  and  force;  but 
greater  irregularities  and  negligences  in  composition.  Virgil  has, 
all  along,  kept  his  eye  upon  Homer ;  in  many  places,  he  has  not  so 
much  imitated,  as  he  has  literally  translated  him.  The  description 
of  the  storm,  for  instance,  in  the  first  ^ncid,  and  JEneas's  speech 
upon  that  occasion,  are  translations  from  the  fifth  book  of  the  Odys^ 
sey ;  not  to  mention  almost  all  the  similes  of  Virgil,  which  are  nc 
other  than  copies  of  those  of  Homer.  The  pre-eminence  in  invention, 
therefore,  must,  beyond  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  Homer.  As  to  the  pre- 
eminence in  judgment,  though  many  critics  are  disposed  to  give  it  to 
Virgil,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  hangs  doubtful.  In  Homer,  we  discern 
all  the  Greek  vivacity  •  in  Virgil,  all  the  Roman  stateliness.  Ho- 
^mer's  imagination  is  by  much  the  most  rich  and  copious ;  Virgil's, 
the  most  chaste  and  correct  The  strength  of  the  former  lies  in  his 
power  of  warming  the  fancy ;  that  of  the  latter,  in  his  power  of  touch- 
ing the  heart.  Homer's  style  is  more  simple  and  animated ;  VirgilV 
more  elegant  and  uniform.  The  first  has,  on  many  occasions,  a  sub- 
limity to  which  the  latter  never  attains;  but  the  latter,  in  return, 
never  sinks  below  a  certain  degree  of  epic  dignity,  which  cannot  so 
ciearly  be  pronounced  of  the  former.  Not,  however,  to  detract  from 
a^a  admiration  due  to  both  these  great  poets,  most  of  Homer*s  d^- 
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fects  may  reasonably  be  imputed,  not  to  bis  genius,  but  to  tbe  man-^ 
oers  of  the  age  in  which  he  li^ed ;  and  for  the  feeble  passages  of  the 
£netd,  this  excuse  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  the  £neid  was  left  an 
unfinished  work. 


CtUESTIONS. 


Why  does  the  epic  poem  merit  par- 
ticular discussion?  Having  treated  of 
the  nature  cf  this  compoBition,  and  of 
the  principal  rules  re&tin^  to  it,  to 
what  does  our  author  proceed  ?  W  ho 
claims  our  first  attention^  and  why? 
What  must,  whoever  sits  down  to 
read  Homer,  consider  ?  Why  should  he 
make  this  reflection?  For  what  is  he 
not  to  look ;  and  of  what  must  he  di- 
vest himself?  What  ia  he  to  expect ; 
and  what  must  he  reckon  upon  finding? 
What  does  the  opening  of  the  Iliad 
not  possess  ?  Upon  what  does  it  turn  ? 
Repeat  the  basis  of  the  whole  actron  of 
the  Iliadj  as  illustrative  of  this  remark. 
Hence,  rise  what  ?  What  ought  not  to 
be  a  matter  of  surprise ;  and  why  not? 
How  do  tliey  discover  human  nature  ? 
To  what  do  they  give  free  scope ;  and 
what  do  they  show  us  ?  From  tnis  state 
of  manneni^  together  with  its  attending 
circumstances,  for  what  have  we 
ground  to  look?  And  accordingly, 
what  are  the  two  ffreat  characters  of 
Homeric  poetry?  Under  what  three 
heads  do  we  now  proceed  to  make  some 
more  particular  observations  on  the 
Iliad?  Wliy  must  the  subject  of  the 
Iliad  be  admitted  to  be  a  happy  one  ? 
Upon  whdt  traditions  did  Homer  ground 
his  poem ;  {ind  what  remark  follows  ? 
What  nart  of  the  Trojan  war  did  Ho- 
mer select  as  his  subject?  From  this 
management,  what  advantajge  did  he 
derive?  What  has  he  gained;  and 
what  shown  ?  At  the  same  time,  what 
must  be  admitted  ;  and  why  ?  What, 
in  all  ages,  has,  with  the  greatest  rea- 
son, been  given  to  Homer  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  But  the  praise  of  what, 
is  also  equally  his  due  ?  How  is  this, 
also,  illustrated  ?  In  what  does  Homer 
flfand  without  a  rival  ?  To  what  is  his 
lively  and  spirited  exhibitbn  of  eharao- 
ters  owing?  What  remark  follows? 
What  Virgil  informs  us  by  two  words 
of  narration,  Homer  brings  about  by 
what?  What  may  we  here  observe ; 
and  in  what  books  have  we  a  clear 
proof  of  this  remark  ?    Itepeat  the  pas- 


sage from  the  book  of  Genesis,  illustra- 
tive of  this  remark.  Of  this  style,  what 
is  observed  ?  It  is  copying  from  what ; 
and  what  is  it  giving?  &  progress  of 
time,  what  was  thought  more  elegant? 
What  are  the  advantages^  and  also  the 
disadvantages,  of  the  ancient  dramatic 
method  which  Homer  practised?  Ol 
his  speeches,  however,  what  is  farther 
observed ;  and  to  them,  what  do  we 
owe  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  1  0£\he 
extent  to  which  he  has  pursued  the  sin- 
gle virtue  of  courage,  what  is  remark- 
ed? How  is  this  remark  illustrated,  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  character  of 
Helen  is  painted  ?  What  presents  her 
to  us  witn  much  dignity?  What  ex- 
hibit the  most  striking  features  of  thai 
mixed  female  character,  which  we 
partly  condemn,  and  partly  pity  ?  Ho- 
mer never  introduces  her  without 
what;  and,  at  the  same  time,  about 
what  is  he  careful  ?  How  is  Paris  iiim- 
self  characterized  ?  Repeat  his  parti- 
cular characteristics.  For  what  has 
Homer  been  blamed?  But  to  what 
opinion  is  our  author  inclined  ?  What 
are  Achilles'  peculiar  characteristics  ? 
Under  the  head  of  characters,  what 
come  V  ider  consideratk>n;  and  of  them, 
what  is  observed?  Concerning  ma- 
chinery in  general,  and  concerning 
HomeHta  machinery  in  particular,  what 
is  remarked  ?  What  did  he  follow  < 
How  is  this  illustrate!  ?  In  the  hands 
of  Homer,  what  is  its  efiect :  and  of  i1, 
what  remarks  follow  ?  Of  Homer'i 
gods,  what  must  be  confessed  ?  What 
Diustratbn  of  this  remark  follows  ?  In 
apoloCT,  however,  for  Homer,  what 
must  oe  remarkea  ?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  At  the  same  time, 
how  does  he  frequently  make  them  ap- 
pear; and  what  instances  are  mer^ 
tioned  ?  W^ith  regard  to  Homer's  style 
and  martfier  of  writing,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  By  whom  only  will  it  be  ad- 
mired ;  and  why  ?  Who  can  have  no 
conception  of  his  manner?  Of  thut 
translation,  what  character  is  given  ? 
Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  do  justice  tn 
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Homer,  in  a  translatioD  ?   Of  hk  veni- 
fication,  what  is  observed  ? 

How  is  Homer  in  narration?    By 
means  of  what,  b  he  every  where  de- 
scriptive ?  How  is  he  contrasted  in  this 
respect  with  Virgil?     Wlienever   he 
seeiM  to  draw  our  attention  to  any  par- 
ticular object,  what  does  he  do  ?  What 
Ibrm  the  most  natural  and  afTectim^ 
picture  that  can  possibly  be  imaged? 
to  what  does  Homer  particularly  ex- 
cel ?  What  does  he  do;  and  here,  how 
does  he  compare  with  other  poets? 
With  regard  to  his  similes,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  or  his  beautiful  similes,  what 
instaqces  are  given  ?  OC  what^  howev- 
er, is  our  aiitlior  not  of  opinion ;  anij 
wh  V  are  they  not  ?  Upon  wliat  has  our 
author's   observations,   hitherto^  been 
made;  and  of  what  is  it  necessary, also, 
to  take  some  notice?  What  is  the  criti- 
cism of  Longinus  on  this  poem  ?  What 
does  it  want ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
what  does  it  posseaa?  What  do  we 
every  where  see?  From  what  does  it 
descend ;  but,  in  recompense  for  this, 
wliat  have  we  ?  Instead  of  that  feroci- 
ty which  reigns  in  the  Iliad,  with  what 
does  the  Odyssey  present  us  ?   At  the 
same  time,  what  are  the  defects  of  the 
Odyssey  ?    Afler  having  said  so  much 
f*r  the  father  cf  epic  poetry,  to  whom 
«lo  we  proceed;  and  of  him,  what  is 
(ibservea  ?  How  does  he  difier  from  Ho- 
mer? When  we  begin  to  read  the 
Iliad,   where  do  we  find  ourselves? 
When  we  open  the  JEn&d,  what  do 
we  discover  *    With  what  do  we  not 
meet  ?  How  does  the  poem  open  t  and 
with  what  ?  Why  is  the  subject  of  the 
iCneid  considered  extremefy  happy? 
Of  the  object,  what  is  observed ;  and 
what  theme  did  it  ^ve  the  poet  ?  What 
did  it  allow  him ;  and  what,  also,  afibrd 
him  ?  To  what  Joes  the  cstablinhment 
of  iEneas,  constantly  traversed  by  Ju- 
no, lead;  and  what  does  it  furnish? 
Upon  the  whole,  what  does  our  au- 
thor believe?  For  what  opinion  does 
he  see   no   foundatk>n?    What  does 
Vir^Ii,  like  every  other  poetof  Uiat  age, 
fio ;  but  what  appears  no  more  than  a 
fanciful  refinement?  What  motives, as 
a  poet,  had  he  to  determine  him  in  the 
clioice  of  his  subject?  How  is  the  unity 
oi'the  action  perfectly  preserved?  Why 
ai'e  part  of  tho  transactions  very  pro]jer- 
ly  thrown  into  a  recital  matin  oy  the 
hero  ?    Of  the  episodes,  and  of  the  in- 
trunie  of  the  poem,  what  is  observed  ? 


What  was  the  efTect  of  the  wrath  fi 
Juno;  and  hence,  arise  what?  In  these 
main  points,  how  has  Viigil  eondocted 
his  work ;  and  what  has  be  shown  ? 
But  tlie  admiration  due  to  so  eminent 
a  poet  must  not  prevent  what  ?  What 
is  the  nrst;  and  in  this  respect,  how  does 
it  compare  with  the  Ihad  ?  Of  the  com- 
panions of  ifineas,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  is  said  even  ofiGneas  himself? 
Which  is  the  best  supported  character 
in  the  book;  and  how  is  this  illustra- 
ted ?   Beskles  this  defect  of  character, 
what  else  are,  in  some  respects,  excep- 
tkmable?  With  what  indulgence  roust 
the  iEneid  be  considered;  and  why? 
Foi  this  reason,  what  did  he,  by  liis 
will,  order?    But  though  Uiis  may  ac- 
count for  incorrectness  of  execution,  for 
what  does  it  not  apolo^:ize  ?    How  is 
this  remark  illustrated?  For  what  k 
such  a  plan  unfortunate;  and  hovb 
might  the  defect  have  been  msily  re> 
medied?    But  notwithstanding  these 
defects^    what    does   Virgil    possess? 
What  IS  his  distinguishing  excellency? 
With  what  had  nature  endbwed  him; 
and  what  was  the  consequence?    Oi 
ihis  merit,  in  an  epic  poem,  what  is  ob- 
served ?    What  is  the  chief  beauty  ol 
this  kind  in  the  Iliad  ?    Of  the  second 
book  of  tlie  iGneid,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  instances  are  mentioned?    How 
have  such  passages  in  the  JEneid  cd- 
wavs  been  redded  ?  Of  the  death  of 
Di(fo.  in  the  fourth  book,  what  is  obser- 
ved?   What  farther  instances  of  the 
poet's  power  of  raising  the  tender  emo- 
ti  ji^  are  given  ?  For  we  must  observe 
what  ?    What  are  the  best  and  most 
finished  books  of  tlie  iGneid  ?    Thoush 
Virgil's  battles  are  inferior  to  Honier^ 
yet  in  what  has  he  excelled  him  by 
many  degrees?  What  are  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  the  sixth  book  of  the 
i£neid  ?  With  regard  to  the  sweetness 
and  beauty  of^  Virgil's  numbers,  what 
is  observed?    Upon  the  whole,  as  to 
the  comparative  merit  of  these  two 
princes  of  epic  poetry,  Homer  and  Vir 
gil,  with  what  remarks  does  our  author 
ck)8e? 

ANALVSIS. 

Homer — Introductory  remarks. 
1.  The  Iliad. 
A.'  The  basis  of  the  action. 
B.  The  mbject  happily  chosen, 
c  Homer's  invention. 
D.  His  characters, 
a.  The  JramaUk'  UiCthod  considered 
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6.  Hden    Pbri^-AcliiUei. 
e.  'llie  machinery. 
t.  Tho  atyle. 

r.  ThenarraikNi— dMcripdoDr-iiinikt. 
2.  Tbe  Oiyttsy. 
A.  Its  excellcnc«t  and  ita  defect!, 
firgril— the  iEneid. 
1.  Ita  ejcoelieooea. 


A.  Hiesubiecl 

B.  Tbe  uuiij  of  iheactioD. 
c  Ita  tendemeaa. 

2.  Ita  defecta. 

A.  The  charactera. 

B.  The  management  of  the  adject 
a  The  battles. 

Hoaier  and  Virgil  compared. 


JLECTURE   XLIVa 


LUCAN'S  PHARSALIA.— TASSO'S  JERUSALEM.— CA- 
MOENS'  LUSIAD.— FENELON'S  TELWMACHUS.— VOI^ 
TAIRE'S   HENRIADE.— MILTON'S  PARADISE   LOST. 

After  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  neirt  great  epic  poet  of  ancient 
times,  who  presents  himself  is  Lucan.  He  is  a  poet  who  deserves 
our  attention,  on  account  o£  a  very  peculiar  mixture  of  great  beao- 
ties,  with  great  faults.  Though  his  Pharsalia  discover  too  little  in- 
vention, and  be  conducted  |n  too  historical  a  manner,  to  be  account- 
ed a  perfectly  regular  epic  poem,  yet  it  were  the  mere  squeamishness 
of  cnticbm,  to  exclude  it  from  the  epic  class.  The  boundaries,  as 
I  formerly  remarked,  are  far  from  being  ascertmned  by  any  such  pre- 
cise limit,  that  we  must  refuse  the  epic  name  to  a  poem,  which 
treats  of  great  and  heroic  adventures,  because  it  is  not  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  plans  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  subject  of  the 
Pharsalia  carries,  undoubtedly,  all  the  epic  grandeur  and  dignity ; 
neither  does  it  want  unity  of  object,  viz.  the  triumph  of  Caesar  over 
tbe  Roman  liberty.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  is,  indeed,  brought 
to  no  proper  close.  But  either  time  has  deprived  us  of  the  last  books, 
or  it  has  oeen  left  by  the  author  an  incomplete  work. 

Though  Lucan's  subject  be  abundantly  heroic,  yet  I  tannot  reck- 
on him  happy  in  the  choice  of  it  It  has  two  defects.  The  one  is, 
that  civil  wars,  especially  when  as  fierce  and  cruel  as  those  of  the 
Romans,  present  too  many  shocking  objects  to  be  fit  for  epic  poetry, 
and  give  odious  and  disgusting  views  of  human  nature.  Gallant  and 
honourable  achievements  furnish  a  more  proper  theme  for  the  epic 
muse.  But  Lucan's  genius,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems  to  delight 
in  savage  scenes ;  he  dwells  upon  them  too  much  ;  and  not  content 
with  those  which  his  subject  naturally  furnished,  he  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  introduce  a  long  episode  of  Marius  and  Sylla's  proscription^ 
which  abounds  with  all  the  forms  of  atrocious  cruelty. 

The  other  defect  of  Lucan's  subject  is,  its  being  too  near  tbe 
times  in  which  he  lived.  This  is  a  circumstance,  as  I  observed  in  a 
former  krcture,  always  unfortunate  for  a  poet ;  as  it  deprives  him  of 
the  assistance  of  fiction  and  machinery,  and  thereby  renders  his  work 
less  splendid  and  amusi»)g.  Lucan  has  submitted  to  this  disadvan- 
tage of  his  subject ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  has  acted  with  more  prrt- 
priety  than  if  ne  had  made  an  unseasonable  attempt  to  embellisli  it 
with  machinery  ;  for  the  fables  of  the  gods  would  have  made  a  very 
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unnatuial  mixture  with  the  exploits  of  Cassar  and  Pompey  ;  and  in- 
stead of  raiding,  would  have  diminished  the  dignity  of  such  receni 
and  well-known  facts. 

With  regard  to  characters,  Lucan  draws  them  with  spirit,  and  ^"ftb 
force.  But  though  Pompey  be  his  professed  hero,  he  does  notsue^ 
ceed  in  interesting  us  much  in  his  favour.  Pompey  is  not  madetc 
possess  any  high  distinction,  either  for  magnanimity  in  sentiment,  ur 
bravery  in  action ;  but,on  the  contrary,  is  always  eclipsed  by  the  su- 
perior abilities  of  Caesar.  Cato  is,  in  truth,  Lucan's  favourite  charac- 
ter ;  and  wherever  he  introduces  him,  he  appears  to  rise  above  him- 
self. Some  of  the  noblest  and  most  conspicuous  passages  in  the 
work,  are  such  as  rebate  to  Cato ;  either  speeches  put  into  his  mouth, 
or  descriptions  of  his  behaviour.  His  speech  in  particular  to  Labi- 
enus,  who  urged  him  to  in<^^uire  at  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  the  war,  (book  ix.  564.)  desenres  to  be  remark- 
ed, as  equal,  for  moral  suMimity,  to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in 
all  antiquity. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  our  author  has  attached  himself  too 
much  to  chronological  order.  This  renders  the  thread  of  his  narra- 
tion broken  and  interrupted,  and  makes  him  hurry  us  too  often  from 
place  to  place.  He  is  too  digressive  also ;  frequently  turning  aside 
from  his  subject,  to  give  us,  sometimes,  geographical  descriptions  ol 
a  country ;  8ometimes,phiIosophical  disquisitions  concerning  natural 
objects ;  as,  concerning  the  African  serpents  in  the  ninth  book,  and 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  tenth. 

There  are  in  the  Pharsalia  several  very  poetical  and  spirited  de- 
scriptions. But  the  author's  chief  strength  does  not  lie  either  in 
narration  or  description.  His  narration  is  often  dry  and  harsh; 
his  descriptions  are  often  over-wrought,  and  employed  too  upon 
disagreeable  objects.  His  principal  merit  consists  in  his  sentiments, 
which  are  ^nerally  noble  and  striking,  and  expressed  in  that  glow*- 
ing  and  ardent  manner,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  him.  Lucan 
is  the  most  philosophical  and  the  most  public-spirited  poet  of  all 
antiquity.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Seneca,  the  philo- 
sopher; was  himself  a  stoic;  and  the  spirit  of  that  philosophy 
breathes  throughout  his  poem.  We  must  observe  too,  that  he  is  the 
only  ancient  epic  poet  whonulhe  subject  of  his  poem  really  and 
deeply  interested.  Lucan  recounted  no  fiction.  He  was  a  Roman, 
and  had  felt  all  the  direful  effects  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and  oi 
that  severe  despotism  which  succeeded  the  loss  of  liberty.  H  is  high 
and  bold  spirit  made  him  enter  deeply  into  this  subject,  and  kin- 
dle, on  many  occa.ions,  into  the  most  real  warmth.  Hence,  he 
abounds  in  exclamations  and  apostrophes,  which  are,  almost  al- 
ways, well-timed,  and  supported  with  a  vivacity  and  fire  tha?  do  him 
no  small  honour. 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  poet,  that  his  beauties  can  never  be  men- 
tioned without  their  suggesting  his  blemishes  also.     As  his  princi- 
pal excellency  is^a  lively  and  glowing  genius,  which  appears,  some* 
rtmes  in  nis  descriptions,  and  very  often  in  his  sentiments,  his  great 
it^fect  in  both  is,  wunc  of  moderation      He  carries  every  thin^  to 
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Jin  extreme.  He  knows  not  where  to  stop.  From  an  effort  to  ag- 
grandize his  objects,  he  becomes  tumid  and  unnatural :  and  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  where  the  second  line  of  one  of  his  descrip- 
tions is  sublime,  the  third,  in  which  he  meant  to  rise  still  higher,  is 
perfectly  bombast.  Lucan  lived  in  an  age  when  the  schools  of  the 
deolaimers  had  begun  to  corrupt  the  eloquence  and  taste  of  Rome 
He  was  not  free  from  the  infection  ;  and  too  often,  instead  of  show- 
ing ttid  genius  of  the  poet,  betrays  the  spirit  of  the  declaimer. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  is  an  author  of  lively  and  oi  iginal 
genius.  His  sentiments  are  so  high,  and  his  fire,  on  occasions,  so 
great,  as  to  atone  for  many  of  his  defects ;  and  passages  may  be  pro- 
duced from  him,  which  are  inferior  to  none  in  any  poet  whatever- 
The  characters,  for  instance,  which  he  draws  of  Pompey  and  Cae- 
sar, in  the  first  book,  are  masterly ;  and  the  comparison  of  Pompey 
to  the  aged  decaying  oak,  is  highly  poetical : 

totua  popularibiit  auris 
Impelli,  plausu^ue  iui  ^audere  theatri ; 
Nee  reparare  narat  viret,  mukumque  priori 
Credere  fortunae ;  ttat  magni  nuffliais  umbra. 
Qualisy  frugifero  <]uercus  sublimis  in  agro, 
ExuTiai  veteres  popuii  tacrataque  gestaut 
Dona  ducum ;  nee  jam  vdidis  radicifnig  hcrenSy 
Pondere  fixa  luo  est,  nudosque  per  aera  ramof 
EffundenSy  tronco,  non  frondibus,  efficit  umbram. 
At,  quamris  primo  nutet  casora  «ub  Eoro, 
£t  ciroum  tilvs  firmo  le  robore  tdttant, 
Sola  tamen  colitur.     Sed  bob  in  Ccsare  tantum 
Nomen  erat,  nee  fama  duels,  sed  nescia  virtus 
Stare  loco,  soUisque  pudor  non  Tiacere  beUo ; 
Acer  et  iadoniitus.^  L.  I.  tCL 

But  when  we  consider  the  whole  execution  of  his  poem,  we  aro 
obliged  to  pronounce,  that  his  poetical  fire  was  not  under  the 
governn^nt  of  either  sound  judgment  or  correct  taste.  His  geniu? 
Dad  strength,  but  not  tenderness ;  nothing  of  what  mfght  be  called 
amenity,  or  sweetness.  In  his  style  there  is  abundance  6f  force ; 
but  a  mixture  of  harshness,  and  frequently  of  obscurity,  occasioned 
by  his  desire  o!*  expressing  himself  in  a  pointed  and  unusual  mail* 
ner.  Compared  with  Virgil,  he  may  be  allowed  to  have  more  l/e 
and  higher  sentiments,  but  in  every  thing  else,  falls  infinitely  beK  ^ 
htm,  particularly  in  purity,  elegance,  and  tenderness. 


With  gMts  and  liberal  bounty  sought  for  func, 
And  lov*d  to  hear  the  vulgar  shout  hit  name  ; 
In  hts  own  theatre  rejoic*d  to  sit, 
Amidst  the  noisy  praises  of  the  pit. 
Careless  of  future  ills  that  might  betMe, 
No  aid  he  sought  to  prop  his  falling  side, 
But  on  his  former  fortune  much  rdy*d. 
Still  scem'd  he  to  possess,  and  fil.  his  place; 
But  stood  the  shadow  of  what  once  he  was. 
3o,  in  the  field  with  Ceres'  bounty  spread, 
Uprean  some  ancient  oak  his  reverend  hea^: 
Chaplets  and  sacred  gifts  his  boughs  ndorn^ 
And  spoils  of  war  by  mighty  heroes  wooi; 
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As  Statius  and  Silius  Italicus,  though  they  be  poets  of  the  epie 
class,  are  too  inconsiderable  for  particular  criticism,  I  proceed  nexl 
to  Tasso,  the  most  distinguished  epic  poet  in  raodero  ages. 

His  Jerusalem  Delivered  was  published  in  the  year  1574.  It  is 
I  poem  regularly  and  strictly  epic  in  its  whole  construction  ;  and 
idorned  with  all  the  beauties  that  belong  to  that  species  of  compo- 
sition. The  subject  is,  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  infi* 
dels,  by  the  united  powers  of  Christendom  ;  which,  in  itself,  and 
more  especially  according  to  the  ideas  of  Tasso's  age,  was  a  splen- 
did,  venerable,  and  heroic  enterprise.  The  opposition  of  the  Chris* 
tians  to  the  Saracens,  forms  an  interesting  contrast  The  subject 
produces  none  of  those  fierce  and  shocking  scenes  of  civil  discord^ 
which  hurt  the  mind  in  Lucan;  but  exhibits  the  efforts  c^  zeal  and 
bravery,  inspired  by  an  honourable  object.  The  share  which  reli- 
gion possesses  in  the  enterprise,  botb  tends  to  render  it  more  ati* 
gust,  and  opens  a  natural  field  for  machinery,  and  sublime  descrip- 
tion. The  action,  too,  lies  in  a  country,  and  at  a  period  of  time, 
sufficiently  remote  to  allow  an  intermixture  of  fabulous  tradition 
and  fiction  with  true  history. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  Tasso  has  shown  a  rich  and  fertile 
invention,  which,  in  a  poet,  is  a  capital  quality.  He  is  full  of  events  ; 
and  those, too^ abundantly  various,  and  diversified  in  their  kind.  He 
never  allows  us  to  be  tired  by  mere  war  and  fighting.  He  frequenUy 
shifts  the  scene ;  and,  from  camps  and  battles,  transports  us  to  more 
pleasing  objects.  Sometimes  the  solemnities  of  religion;  some- 
times the  intrigues  of  love ;  at  other  times,  the  adventures  of 
a  jourrtey,  or  even  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,r^Jicve  and  enter- 
tarn  the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  work  is  artfully  con- 
nected ;  and  while  there  is  much  variety  in  the  parts,  there  is  per- 
fect unity  in  the  plan.  The  recovery  of  Jerusalem  is  the  object 
kept  in  view  through  the  whole,  and  with  it  the  poem  closes.  AR 
the  episodes,  if  we  except  that  of  Olindo  and  Sophronia,  in  the 
second  book,  on  which  I  formerly  passed  a  censure^  are  sufficieutlj 
t elated  to  the  main  subject  of  the  poem. 

But  the  first  vif^or  of  his  root  now  ^ne. 
He  staods  dependent  od  his  weif  ht  akrae ; 
All  bare  his  naked  branches  are  display'd, 
And  wkh  his  leafless  trunk  he  forms  a  shada 
Yet,  thon^  the  wincb  his  rain  daily  threat, 
As  every  blast  would  heave  bmi  from  his  seat  | 
Though  thousand  fairer  tiees  ttie  Seld  suppKe% 
That,  rich  in  youthful  verdure,  round  him  rise* 
f 'ix'd  in  his  ancient  seat,  he  yields  to  none, 
And  wears  the  honours  of  the  grove  alone. 
But  Cksat's  greatness,  and  his  strength,  was  BMrt 
Than  past  renown  and  antiquated  power ; 
""  Twas  not  the  fanae  of  what  he  once  had  bcc% 

Or  tales  in  old  records  or  annals  seen  ;  . 
But  'twas  a  vakHir  restless,  oncoiifi n*dy 
Which  no  success  could  sato,  nor  lin/its  bind ; 
*TwHS  shame,  a  soldier's  shnnip,  untaught  to  yiel<f^ 
Thai  Itlusb'd  for  uo4hing  but  an  iU-fouglit  field. 
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The  poem  is  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  characters,  and  those  too 
lijth  clearly  marked  and  well  supported.  Godfrey,  the  leader  of 
tlie  enterprise,  prudent,  moderate,  brave;  Tancred,  amorous,  ^ene- 
rous,'and  gallant,  and  well  contrasted  with  the  fierce  and  brutal  Ai  • 
gantes;  Rinaldo,  (who  is  properly  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  is  io 
Iiart  copied  after  Homer's  Achilles,)  passionate  and  resentful,  seduc- 
ed by  the  allurements  of  Armida ;  but  a  personage,  on  the  whole, 
of  much  seal,  honour,  and  heroism.  The  brave  and  high-minded 
Solyman,  the  tender  Erminia,  the  artful  and  violent  Armida,  the 
masculine  Clorinda,  are  all  of  them  well  drawn  and  animated 
figures.  In  the  characteristical  part,  Tasso  is  indeed  remarkably  dis« 
tioguished;  he  is,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  Virgil;  and  yields  to 
no  poet  except  Homer 

He  abounds  very  much  with  machinery;  and  in  this  part  of  the 
work  his  merit  is  more  dubious.'  Wherever  celestial  beings  are  made 
to  interpose,  his  machinery  is  noble.  God  looking  down  upon  the 
hosts,  and,  on  different  occasions,  sending  an  angel  to  check  the  Pa- 
gans, and  to  rebuke  the  evil  spirits,  produces  a  suL  lime  effect  The 
description  of  hell  too,  with  the  appearance  and  speech  of  Satan,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  book,  is  extremely  striking ;  and  plainly  has 
been  imitated  by  Milton,  though  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  im- 
proved upon  it  But  the  devils,  the  enchanters,  and  the  conjurors, 
act  too  great  a  part  throughout  Tasso's  poem ;  and  form  a  sort  of 
dark  and  gloomy  machinery,  not  pleasing  to  the  imagination.  The 
enchanted  wood,  on  which  the  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is 
made  in  a  great  measure  to  depend;  the  messengers  sent  in  quest 
of  Rinaldo,  in  order  that  he  may  break  the  charm ;  their  being  con- 
ducted by  a  hermit  to  a  cave  in  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  the  won- 
derful voyage  which  they  make  to  the  fortunate  islands ;  and  their 
recovering  Rinaldo  from  the  charms  of  Armida  and  voluptuousness; 
are  scenes  which,  though  very  amusing,  and  described  with  the  high- 
est  beauty  of  poetry,  yet  must  be  confessed  to  carry  the  marvellous 
to  a  degree  of  extravagance. 

In  general,  that  for  which  Tasso  is  most  liable  to  censure,  is  a 
eertain  romantic  vein,  which  runs  through  many  of  the  adventures 
and  incidents  of  his  poem.  The  objects  which  he  presents  to  us, 
are  always  great;  but,  sometimes,  too  remote  from  probability. 
He  retains  somewhat  of  the  taste  of  his  age,  which  was  not  reclaimed 
from  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  stories  of  knight-errantry; 
stories,  which  the  wild,  but  rich  and  agreeable  imagination  of  Arios- 
to,  had  raised  into  fresh  reputation.  In  apology,  however,  for  Tasso« 
it  may  be  said,  that  he  is  not  more  marvellous  and  romantic  than 
either  Homer  or  Virgil.  All  the  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  we 
find  the  romance  of  paganism,  in  the  other,  that  of  chivalry. 

With  all  the  beauties  of  description,  and  of  poetical  style,  Tasso 
remarkably  abounds.  Both  his  descriptions  and  his  style  are  much 
diversified,  and  well  suited  to  each  other.  In  describing  magnificent 
objects,  his  style  is  firm  and  majestic;  when  he  descends  to  gay  and 
pleasi  ngones,  such  as  Erminia's  pastoral  retreat  in  the  seventh  booki 
4C  63  .       . 
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and  the  arts  and  beauty  of  Armida  in  the  fourth  book,  it  i8  soft  and 
insinuating.  Both  those  descriptions  which  I  have  mentioned,  ar^ 
exquisite  in  their  kind.  His  battles  are  animated,  and  very  properly 
varied  in  the  incidents ;  inferior  however  to  Homer's,  in  point  of 
spirit  and  fire. 

In  his  sentiments,  Tasso  is  not  so  happy  as  in  his  descriptions.  It 
IS  indeed  rather  by  actions,  characters,  and  descriptions,  that  he  in- 
terests  us,  than  by  the  sentimental  part  of  the  work.  He  is  far  info- 
rior  to  Virgil  in  tenderness.  When  he  aims  at  being  pathetic  and 
sentimental  in  his  speeches,  he  is  apt  to  becoiAe  artificial  and  strained. 

With  regard  to  points  and  conceits,  with  which  he  has  often  been 
reproached,  the  censure  has  been  carried  too  far.  Afiectation  is  by 
no  means  the  general  character  of  Tasso's  manner,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  is  masculine,  strong,  and  correct.  On  some  occasions,  indeed, 
especially,  as  I  just  now  observed,  when  he  seeks  to  be  tender,  he 
degenerates  into  forced  and  unnatural  ideas ;  but  these  are  far  from 
being  so  frequent  or  common  as  has  been  supposed.  Threescore 
or  fourscore  lines  retrenched  from  the  poem,  would  fully  clear  it,  I 
am  persuaded,  of  all  such  exceptionable  passages. 

With  Boileau,  Dacier,  and  the  other  French  critics  of  the  last  age, 
the  humour  prevailed  of  decrying  Tasso ;  and  passed  from  them  to 
some  of  the  English  writers.  But  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  they 
were  not  much  acquainted  with  Tasso ;  or  at  least  they  must  have  read 
him  under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices.  For  to  me  it  appears 
clear,  that  the  Jerusalem  is,  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  third  regular 
epic  poem  in  the  world;  and  comes  next  to  the  Iliad  and  ^neid. 

Tasso  may  be  justly  held  inferior  to  Homer,  in  simplicity  and  in 
/ire;  to  Virgil,  in  tenderness;  to  Milton,  in  daring  sublimity  of  geni- 
us; but  he  yields  to  no  other  in  any  poetical  talents ;  and  for  fertility 
of  invention,  variety  of  incidents,  expression  of  characters,  richness 
of  description,  and  beauty  of  style,  I  know  no  poet,  except  the  three 
just  named,  that  can  be  compared  to  iiim. 

Ariosto,  the  great  rival  of  Tasso  in  Italian  poetry,  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  classed  among  the  epic  writers.  The  fundamental 
rule  of  epic  composition  is,  to  recount  an  heroic  enterprise,  and  to 
form  it  into  a  regular  story.  Though  there  is  a  sort  of  unity  and 
connexion  in  the  plan  of  Orlando  Furioso,  yet,  instead  of  rendering 
this  apparent  to  the  reader,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  in- 
tention to  keep  it  out  of  view-by  the  desultory  manner  in  which  the 
poem  is  carried  on,  and  the  perpetual  interruptions  of  the  several 
stories  before  they  are  finished.  Ariosto  appears  to  have  despised  all 
regularity  of  plan,  and  to  have  chosen  to  give  loose  reins  to  a  copious 
and  rich,  but  extravagant  fancy.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  so  muek 
epic  matter  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
pass  it  by  without  some  notice.  It  unites,  indeed,  all  sorts  of  poetry ; 
sometimes  comic  and  satiric;  sometimes  light  and  licentious;  at 
Other  times,  highly  heroic,  descriptive,  and  tender.  Whatever  strain 
the  poet  assumes,  he  excels  in  it  He  is  always  master  of  his  sub* 
ject;  seems  himself  to  play  with  it;  and  leaves  us  sometimes  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether  he  be  serious  or  in  jest     He  is  seldom  Ura- 
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matic;  sometimes,  but  not  often,  sentimental ;  but  in  narration  and 
description,  perhaps  no  poet  ever  went  beyond  him.  He  makes  ever}* 
scene  which  he  describes,  and  every  evei.t  which  he  relates,  pans 
before  onr  eyes;  and  in  his  selection  of  circumstances,  is  eminently 
picturesque.  His  style  is  much  varied,  always  suited  to  the  subject, 
and  adorned  with  a  remarkably  smooth  and  melodious  versification* 

As  the  Italians  make  their  boast  of  Tasso,  so  do  the  Portuguese  of 
Camoens ;  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Tasso,  but  whose  poem 
was  published  before  the  Jerusalem.  The  subject  of  it  is  the  first 
discoveVy  of  the  East  Indies  by  Vasco  de  Gama;  an  enterprise 
splendid  in  its  nature, and  extremely  interesting  to  the  countrymen 
of  Camoens,  as  it  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  wealth  and  con- 
sideration in  Europe.  The  poem  opens  with  Vasco  and  his  fleet  ap> 
pearing  on  the  ocean,  between  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the 
coast  of  iEithiopia.  After  various  attempts  to  land  on  that  coast, 
they  are  at  last  hcf^pitably  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Melinda. 
Vasco,  at  the  desire  of  the  king,  gives  him  an  account  of  Europe, 
recites  a  poetical  history  of  Portugal,  and  relates  all  the  adventures 
of  the  voyage,  which  had  preceded  the  opening  of  the  poem.  This 
recital  takes  up  three  cantos  or  books.  It  is  well  imagined ;  contains 
a  great  many  poetical  beauties ;  and  has  no  defect,  except  that  Vasco 
makes  an  unseasonable  display  of  learning  to  the  African  prince,  in 
frequent  allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories.  Vasco  and  his 
countrymen  afterwards  set  forth  to  pursue  their  voyage.  The 
9torms  and  distresses  which  they  encounter ;  their  arrival  at  Cale« 
cut,  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  their  reception  and  adventures  in  that 
country,  and  at  last  their  return  homewards,  fill  up  the  rest  of  the 
poem. 

The  whole  work  is  conducted  according  to  the  epic  plan.  Both 
the  subject  and  the  incidents  are  magnificent;  and,  joined  with  some 
wildness  and  irregularity,  there  appear  in  the  execution  much  poetic 
spirit,  strong  fancy,  and  bold  description  ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
translations,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  original.  There  is  no 
attempt  towards  painting  characters  in  the  poem ;  Vasco  is  the  hero, 
and  the  only  personage  indeed  that  makes  any  figure. 

The  machinery  of  the  Lusiad  is  perfectly  extravagant;  not  only 
is  it  formed  of  a  singular  mixture  of  Christian  ideas,  and  Pagan  my- 
thology ;  but  it  is  so  conducted,  that  the  Pagan  gods  appear  to  be 
the  true  deities,  and  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  be  suboidi- 
nate  agents.  One  sreat  scope  of  the  Portuguese  expedition,  our 
author  informs  us,  is  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  extir^ 
pate  Mahometanism.  In  this  religious  undertaking,  the  great  pro* 
lector  of  the  Portuguese  is  Venus,  and  their  ^reat  adversary  is  Bac« 
chus,  whose  displeasure  is  excited  by  Vasco's  attempting  to  rival 
his  fame  in  the  indies.  Councils  of  the  gods  are  held,  in  which  Ji> 
piter  is  introduced  as  foretelling  the  downfall  of  Mahometanism,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Vasco,in  great  distress  from  a  storm, 
prays  most  seriously  to  God ;  implores  the  aid  of  Christ  and  the 
V'i.*'gin,  and  begs  for  such  assistance  as  was  given  to  the  Israelites, 
when  they  were  passing  through  tlie  Red  Sea,  and  to  tlie  Apoatle 
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Paul,  when  he  wan  in  hazard  of  shipwreck.  In  retnm  to  this  pray^ 
Venus  appears,  who,  discerning  the  storm  to  be  the  work  of  Bao» 
chus,  complains  to  Jupi'.er,  and  procures  the  winds  to  be  calmed. 
Such  strange  and  prepo.«'.erous  machinery,  shows  how  much  authors 
have  been  misled  by  the  absurd  opinion,  that  there  could  be  no  epic 
poetry  without  the  gods  of  Homer.  Towards  the  end  of  the  work, 
indeed,  the  author  gives  us  an  awkward  salvo  for  his  whole  mytho* 
logy ;  making  the  goddess  Thetis  inform  Vasco,  that  she,  and  the 
rest  of  the  heathen  deities,  are  no  more  than  names  to  describe  the 
operations  of  Providence 

There  is,  however,  some  fine  machinery,  of  a  difierent  kind,  in 
the  Lusiad.  The  genius  of  the  river  Ganges  appearing  to  Emanuel^ 
king  of  Portugal,  in  a  dream,  inviting  that  prince  to  discover  his 
secret  springs,  and  acquainting  him,  that  he  was  the  destined  mon- 
arch for  whom  the  treasures  of  the  East  were  reserved,  is  a  happy 
idea.  But  the  noblest  conception  of  this  sort,  is  in  the  fifth  canto, 
where  Vasco  is  recounting  to  the  king  of  Melinda,  all  the  wonders 
which  he  met  with  in  his  navigation.  He  tells  him,  tliat  when  the 
fleet  arrived  at  theC^peof  Good  Hope,  which  never  before  had  been 
doubled  by  any  navigator,  there  appeared  to  them,  on  a  sudden,  a 
huge  and  monstrous  phantom,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of 
tempests  and  thunders,  with  a  head  that  reached  the  clouds,  and  a 
countenance  that  filled  them  with  terror.  This  was  the  genius,  or 
guardian,  of  that  hitherto  unknown  ocean.  It  spoke  to  them  with 
a  voice  like  thunder;  menacing  them  for  invading  those  seas  which 
he  had  so  long  possessed  undisturbed  ;  and  for  daring  to  explore 
those  secrets  of  the  deep,  which  never  had  been  revealed  to  the  eye 
q[  mortals :  required  them  to  proceed  no  farther ;  if  they  should 
proceed,  foretold  all  the  successive  calamities  that  were  to  befall 
them ;  and  then,  with  a  mighty  noise,  disappeared.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  solemn  and  striking  pieces  of  machinery  that  ever  was 
employed ;  and  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Canioens  is  a  poet,  though 
of  an  ii  regular^  yet  of  a  bold  and  lofty  imagination  ^ 

In  reviewing  the  epic  poets,  it  were  aiijust  to  make  no  mention  of 
^Jie  amiable  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus.  His  work, 
though  not  composed  in  verse,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  held  a  poem. 
The  measured  poetical  prose,  in  which  it  is  written,  is  remarkably 
harmonious ;  and  gives  the  style  nearly  as  much  elevation  as  the 
French  language  is  capable  of  supporting,  even  in  regular  verse. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is,  in  general,  well  contrived  ;  and  is  de« 
ficient  neither  in  epic  grandeur,  nor  unity  of  object.  The  authoi 
bas  entered  with  much  felicity  into  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  an- 
eient  poets,  particularty  into  the  ancient  mythology,  which  retains 
more  dignity,  and  makes  a  better  figure  in  his  hands,  than  in  those 
of  any  other  modern  poet  His  descriptions  are  rich  and  beautiful; 


*  I  have  made  no  mention  of  lh<  .^raucana,  an  epic  poem,  in  Spaniith,  composed  bj 
Alonz  I  d'Errilla.  becauge  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  ori^nal  lang-uage,  and  haw 
not  seen  any  translation  of  it.  A  full  account  of  it  i«  ^rt'en  by  Mr  Hayl^y,  In  thu 
iiOk«-t  upon  his  essay  on  epic  poetry. 
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especially  of  the  softer  and  calmer  scenes,  for  which  the  genius  of 
Penelon  was  best  suited  ;  such  as  the  incidents  of  pastoral  lifcy  the 
pleaMires  of  virtue,  or  a  country  flourishing  in  peace.  There  is 
an  inimitable  sweetness  and  tenderness  in  several  of  the  pictiires 
of  this  kind  which  he  has  given. 

The  best  executed  part  of  the  work,  is  the  first  six  books,  in 
which  Teiemachus  recounts  his  adventures  to  Calypso.  The  nar^ 
ration,  throughout  them,  is  lively  and  interesting.  Afterwards,  es- 
pecially in  the  last  twelve  books,  it  becomes  more  tedious  and  Ian* 
guid ;  and  in  the  warlike  adventures,  which  are  attempted,  there 
is  a  great  defect  of  vigour.  The  chief  objection  against  this  work 
being  classed  with  epic  poems,  arises  from  the  minute  details  of 
virtuous  policy,  into  which  the  author  in  some  places  enters ;  and 
from  the  discourses  and  instructions  of  Mentor,  which  recur  upon 
as  too  often,  and  too  much  in  the  strain  of  common-place  morality. 
Though  these  were  well  suited  to  the  main  design  of  the  author, 
which  was  to  form  the  mind  of  a  young  prince,  yet  they  seem  not 
eongruoas  to  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  ;  the  obiect  of  which  is  to 
improve  us  by  means  of  actions,  characters,  and  sentiments,  rather 
than  by  delivering  professed  and  formal  instruction. 

Several  of  the  epic  poets  have  de^tcribed  a  descent  into  hell ;  and 
in  the  prospects  they  have  given  us  of  the  invisible  world,  we  may 
observe  the  gradual  refinement  of  men's  notions  concerning  a  state 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  The  descent  of  Ulysses  into 
hell,  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  presents  to  us  a  very  indistinct  and  dreary 
K>rt  of  object.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmeri- 
ans, which  is  always  covered  with  clouds  and  darkness,  at  the  ex* 
tremity  of  the  ocean.  When  the  spirits  of  the  dead  begin  to  apt 
pear,  we  scarcely  know  whether  Ulysses  is  above  ground  or  below 
it  None  of  the  ghosts,  even  of  the  heroes,  appear  satisfied  with 
their  condition  in  the  other  world  ;  and  when  Ulysses  endeavours 
to  comfort  Achilles,  by  reminding  him  of  the  illustrious  figure 
which  he  must  make  in  those  regions,  Achilles  roundly  tells  him 
that  all  such  speeches  are  idle;  for  he  would  rather  bea  day-labour>. 
er  on  earth,  than  have  the  command  of  all  the  dead. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid,  we  discern  a  much  greater  re- 
finement of  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  progress  which  the  world 
had  then  made  in  philosophy.  The  objects  there  delineated,  are 
both  more  clear  and  distinct,  and  more  grand  and  awful.  The  se- 
parate mansions  of  good  and  of  bad  spirits,  with  the  punishments 
of  the  one,  and  the  employments  and  happiness  of  the  other,  are 
finoly  described,  and  in  consistency  with  the  most  pure  morality. 
But  the  visit  which  Fenelon  makes  Teiemachus  pay  to  the  shades, 
is  much  more  philosophical  still  than  Virgil's.  He  employs  the  same 
fables  and  the  same  mythology ;  but  we  find  the  ancient  mythology 
refined  by  the  knowledge  of  the  true  leligfon,  and  adorned  with 
that  beautiful  enthusiasm,  for  which  Fenelon  was  so  distinguished. 
His  account  of  the  happiness  of  the  just  is  an  excellent  description 
m  the  mystic  strain ;  and  very  expressive  of  the  genius  and  spiril 
cf  the  author. 
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Voltaire  has  given  us,  in  bis  Henriadey  a  regular  epic  poem,  in 
French  verse.  In  every  performance  of  that  celebrated  writer,  we 
may  expect  to  find  marks  of  genius ;  and,  accordingly,  that  work 
discovers,  in  several  places,  that  boldness  in  the  conceptions,  and 
that  liveliness  and  felicity  in  the  expression,  for  which  the  author 
is  so  remarkably  distinguished.  Several  of  the  comparisons,  in 
particular,  which  occur  in  it,  are  both  new  and  happy.  But,  con- 
sidered upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  esteem  it  one  of  his  chief  pro- 
ductions ;  and  am  of  opinion,  that  he  has  succeeded  infinitely  bet- 
ter in  tragic  than  in  epic  composition.  French  versification  seems  ill 
adapted  to  epic  poetry.  Besides  its  being  always  fettered  by  rhyme, 
the  language  never  assumes  a  sufiicient  degree  of  elevation  or  ma- 
jesty ;  and  appears  to  be  more  capable  of  expressing  the  tender  in 
tragedy,  than  of  supporting  the  sublime  in  epic.  Hence  a  feeble- 
ness, and  sometimes  a  prosaic  flatness,  in  the  style  of  the  Henrade; 
and  whether  from  this,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  poem  often 
languishes.  It  does  not  seize  the  imagination,  nor  interest  and 
carry  the  reader  along,  with  that  ardour  which  ought  to  be  inspired 
by  a  sublime  and  spirited  epic  poem. 

The  subject  of  the  Henriade  is  the  triumph  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
over  the  arms  of  the  League.  The  action  of  the  poem  properly 
includes  only  the  siege  of  Paris.  It  is  an  action  perfectly  epic  in 
its  nature ;  great,  interesting,  and  conducted  with  a  sufficient  re- 
gard to  unity,  and  all  the  other  critical  rules.  But  it  is  liable  to  both 
the  defects  which  I  before  remarked  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  It  is 
founded  wholly  on  civil  wars ;  and  presents  to  us  those  odious  and 
detestable  objects  of  massacres  and  assassinations,  which  throw  a 
gloom  over  the  poem.  It  is  also,  like  Lucan's,  of  too  recent  a  date, 
and  comes  too  much  within  the  bounds  of  well-known  history.  To 
remedy  this  last  defect,  and  to  remove  the  appearance  of  being  a 
mere  historian,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  mix  fiction  with  truth.  The 
poem,  for  instance,  opens  with  a  voyage  of  Henry's  to  England, 
and  an  interview  between  him  and  Queen  Elizabeth ;  though  every 
one  knows  that  Henry  never  was  in  England,  and  that  these  two 
illustrious  personages  never  met  In  facts  of  such  public  notorie- 
ty, a  fiction  like  this  shocks  the  reader,  and  forms  an  unnatural  and 
ill-sorted  mixture  with  historical  truth.  The  episode  was  contrived, 
in  order  to  give  Henry  an  opportunity  of  recounting  the  former 
transactions  of  the  civil  wars,  in  imitation  of  the  recital  which 
JSlneas  makes  to  Dido  in  the  ^neid.  But  tlie  imitation  was  inju- 
dicious. JEneas  might,  with  propriety,  relate  to  Dido  transactions 
of  which  she  was  either  entirely  ignorant,  or  had  acquired  only  an 
imperfect  knowledge  by  flying  reports.  But  Queen  Elizabeth 
could  not  but  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  apprized  of  all  the  facts, 
which  the  poet  makes  Henry  recite  to  her. 

In  order  to  embellish  his  subject,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  employ 
a  great  deal  of  machinery.  But  here,  also,  I  am  obliged  to  censure 
his  conduct ;  for  the  machinery  w^hich  he  chiefly  employs  15  of  the 
worst  kind,  and  the  least  suited  to  an  epic  poem — that  of  allegorical 
beings.  Discord,  cunning«  and  love,  appear  as  personages,  mix  with 
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the  human  actors,  and  make  a  considerable  fi^s^ure  in  the  intrigue  of 
the  poem.  This  is  contrary  to  every  rule  of  rational  criticism.  Ghosts, 
angeb,  and  devils,  have  popular  belief  on  their  side,  and  may  be  con- 
ceived as  exist]  ng.  But  every  one  knows,  that  allegorical  beings  are 
no  more  than  representatives  of  human  dispositions  and  pnssions. 
They  may  be  employed  like  other  personifications  and  figures  of 
speech ;  or  in  a  poem,  that  is  wholly  allegorical,  they  may  occupy 
the  chief  place  ;  they  are  there  in  their  native  and  proper  region . 
Bui  in  a  poem  which  relates  to  human  transactions,  as  I  had  occasion 
before  to  remark,  fvhen  such  beings  are  described  as  acting  along 
with  men,  the  imagination  is  confounded  ;  it  is  divided  between 
phantasms  and  realities,  and  knows  not  on  what  to  rest 

In  justice,  however,  to  our  author,  I  must  observe,  that  the  machi- 
nery of  St  Louis,  which  he  also  employs,  is  of  a  better  kind,  and 
possesses  r*eal  dignity.  The  finest  passage  in  the  Henriade,  indeed 
one  of  the  finest  that  occurs  in  any  poem,  is  the  prospect  of  the  in- 
visible world,  which  St.  Louis  gives  to  Henry  in  a  dream,  in  the  se- 
venth canto :  Death  bringing  the  souls  of  the  departed  in  succe»> 
sion  before  God;  their  astonishment  when,  arriving  from  all  different 
countries  and  religious  sects,  they  are  brought  into  the  Divine  pre- 
sence; when  they  find  their  superstitions  to  be  false,  and  have  the 
truth  unveiled  to  them ;  the  palace  of  the  Destinies  opened  to  Hen- 
ry, and  the  prospect  of  his  successors  which  is  there  given  him :  are 
striking  and  magnificent  objects,  and  do  honour  to  the  genius  of 
Voltaire. 

Though  some  of  the  episodes  in  this  poem  are  properly  exten- 
ded, yet  thQ  narration  is,  on  the  whole,  too  general;  the  events  are 
too  much  crowded,  and  superficially  related ;  which  is  doubtless,  one 
cause  of  the  poem  making  a  faint  impression.  The  strain  of  senti- 
ment which  runs  through  it,  is  high  and  noble.  Religion  appears,  om 
ever  /  occasion,  with  great  and  proper  lustre ;  and  theauthor  breathes 
^tha*  spirit  of  humanity  and  toleration,  which  is  conspicuous  in  all 
his  works. 

Milton,  of  whom  it  remains  now  to  speak,  has  chalked  out  for 
himself  a  new  and  very  extraordinary  road  in  poetry.  As  soon  as 
we  open  his  Paradise  Lost,  we  find  ourselves  introduced  all  at  once 
into  an  invisible  world,  and  surrounded  with  celestial  and  infernal 
beings.  Angels  and  devils  are  not  the  machinery,  but  principal  ac- 
tors, in  the  poem ;  and,  what  in  any  other  composition  would  be  the 
marvellous,  is  here  only  the  natural  course  of  events.  A  subject  so 
remote  from  the  afiairsof  this  world,  may  furnish  ground  to  those  who 
think  such  discussions  material,  to  bring  it  into  doubt,  whether  Para- 
dise Lost  can  properly  be  classed  among  epic  poems.  By  whatever 
name  it  is  to  be  called,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  highest  efforts  of 
poetical  genius;  and  in  one  great  characteristic  of  the  epic  poem, 
majesty  and  sublimity,  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  that  bear  that  nama 

ilow  far  the  author  was  altogether  happy  in\he  choice  of  his  sub- 
ject, may  be  questioned.  It  has  led  him  into  very  difficult  ground 
Uaii  he  taken  a  subject  that  was  more  human,  and  less  theological . 
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that  was  more  connected  with  the  occurrences  oflife,  and  affordeii 
1  greatei  display  of  the  characters  and  passions  of  men,  his  poem 
would,  perhaps,  have,  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  been  more  pleasing 
and  attractive.  But  the  subject  which  he  has  chosen,  suited  the 
daring  sublimity  of  his  genius.*  It  is  a  subject  for  which  Milton 
alone  was  fitted ;  and  in  the  conduct  of  it,  he  has  shown  a  stretch 
both  of  imagination  and  invention,  which  is  perfectly  wonderful.  It  is 
astonishing  how,  from  the  few  hints  given  us  in  thesacred  Scriptures, 
he  was  able  to  raise  so  complete  and  regular  a  structure,  and  to  fill 
his  poem  with  such  a  variety  of  incidents.  ITry  and  harsh  passa 
ges  sometimes  occur.  The  author  appears,  upon  some  occasions,  a 
metaphysician  and  a  divine,  rather  than  a  poet.  But  the  general 
tenourof  his  work  is  interesting:  he  seizes  and  fixes  the  imagination; 
engages,  elevates,  and  afiects  us  as  we  proceed;  which  is  always  a 
sure  test  of  merit  in  an  epic  composition.  The  artful  change  of  his 
objects;  the  scene  laid  now  in  earth,  now  in  hell,  and  now  in  hea- 
ven, affords  a  sufilicient  diversity ;  while  unity  of  plan  is,  at  the  same 
time,  perfectly  supported.  We  have  still  life,  and  calm  scenes,  in 
the  employments  of  Adam  and  £ve  in  Paradise ;  and  we  have  busy 
scenes,  and  great  actions,  in  the  enterprise  of  Satan,  and  the  wars 
of  the  angels.     The  innocence,  purity,  and  amiableness  of  our  first 

Earents,  opposed  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Satan,  furnishes  a 
appy  contrast,  that  reigns  throughout  the  whole  poem;  only  the 
conclusion,  as  I  before  observed,  is  too  tragic  for  epic  poetry. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  did  not  admit  any  great  display  of  cha- 
racters; but  such  as  could  he  introduced,  are  supported  with  much 
propriety.  Satan,  in  particular,  makes  a  striking  figure,  and  is,  in- 
teed,  the  best  drawn  character  in  the  poem.  Milton  has  not  describ- 
ed him  such  as  we  suppose  an  infernal  spirit  to  be.  He  has,  more 
suitably  to  his  own  purpose,  given  him  a  human,  that  is,  a  mixed 
cnaracter,  not  altogether  void  of  some  good  qualities.  He  is  i  rav.6 
and  faithful  to  his  troops.  In  the  midst  of  his  impiety,  he  i^  not  • 
without  remorse.  He  is  even  touched  with  pity  for  our  first  pareats; 
and  justifies  himself  in  his  design  against  them,  from  the  necessity 
of  his  situation.  He  is  actuated  by  ambition  and  resentment,  ra- 
ther  than  by  pure  malice.  In  short,  Milton's  Satan  is  no  worse  than 
many  a  conspirator  or  factious  chief,  that  makes  a  figure  in  history. 
The  different  characters  of  Beelzebub,  Moloch,  Belial,  are  exceed- 
ingly well  painted  in  those  eloquent  speeches  which  they  make  in 
the  second  book.  The  good  angels,  though  always  described  with  dig- 
nity  and  propriety,  have  more  uniformity  than  the  infernal  spirits  in 
their  appearance;  though  among  them,  too,  the  dignity  of  Michael« 
the  mild  condescension  of  Raphael,  and  the  tried  fidelity  of  Abdiel^ 
form  proper  characteristical  distinctions.  The  attempt  to  describe 
God  Almighty  himself,  and  to  recount  dialogues  between  the  Father 

*  "  He  RCf  1118  to  have  bepi  well  acquainted  with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what 
ft  waft  that  nature  had  bestowed  UDon  him  more  bountifully  than  upon  others  :  the  pow- 
er of  displaying  the  vast,  illuminating:  the  splendid,  enforcing  the  awful,  darkening  the 
gloomy,  anil  aggravating  the  dreadful.  He  therefore  chose  a  subject,  on  which  t«e 
aiuch  co«ild  iiot  be  said  ;  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy,  without  the  censure  of  ev- 
nravagance."  Dr.  Jobmsor's  Lifeof  Miltoa. 
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and  the  Son^  wo  too  bold  and  arduous,  and  is  that  wherein  our  |K3et| 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  has  been  most  unsuccessful.  With  re- 
gard to  hia  human  characters,  the  innocence  of  our  first  parents,  and 
their  love,  are  finely  and  delicately  painted.  In  some  of  his  speeches 
to  Raphael  and  to  Eve,  Adam  is,  perhaps,  too  knowing  anc)  refined 
for  his  situation.  Eve  is  more  distinctly  characterized.  Her  gentle* 
ness,  modesty,  and  frailty,  mark  very  expressively  a  female  character. 

Milton's  great  and  distinguishing  excellence  is,  his  sublimity.  In 
this,  pechaps,  he  excels  Homer ;  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  leaving 
Virgil,  and  every  other  poet,  far  behind  him.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  first  and  second  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  instan- 
ces of  the  sublime.  The  prospect  of  hell  and  of  the  fallen  host, 
the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  Satan,  the  consultation  of  the  in- 
fernal  chiefs, and  Satan's  flight  through  chaos  to  the  borders  of  this 
world,  discover  the  most  lofty  ideas  that  ever  entered  into  the  con- 
ception of  any  poet  In  the  sixth  book,  also,  there  is  much  grandeur, 
particularly  id  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah ;  though  some  parts 
of  that  book  are  censurable;  and  the  witticisms  of  the  devils  upon 
the  effect  of  their  artillery,  form  an  intolerable  blemish.  Milton's 
sublimity  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  Homer.  Homer's  m 
generally  accompanied  with  fire  and  impetuosity ;  Milton's  pos- 
sesses more  of  a  calm  and  amazing  grandeur.  Homer  warms  and 
hurries  us  along;  Milton  fixes  us  in  a  state  of  astonishment  and 
elevation.  Homer's  sublimity  appears  most  in  the  description  of 
actions ;  Milton's,  in  that  of  wonderful  and  stupendous  objects. 

JBut  though  Milton  is  most  distinguished  for  his  sublimity,  yet 
there  is  also  much  of  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  and  the  pleasing,  in 
many  parts  of  his  work.  When  the  scene  is  laid  in  Paradise,  the 
imagery  is  always  of  the  most  gay  and  smiling  kind.  His  descrip- 
tions show  an  uncommonly  fertile  imagination ;  and  in  his  similesi 
he  is,  for  the  most  part,  remarkably  happy.  They  are  seldom  im- 
properly introduced ;  seldom  either  low  or  trite.  They  generally 
present  to  us  images  taken  from  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful  class 
of  ol§ect8 ;  if  they  have  any  faults,  it  is  their  alluding  too  frequent- 
ly to  matters  of  learning,  and  to  fables  of  antiquity.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Paradise  Lost,  there  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  falling  off. 
With  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  Milton's  genius  seems  to  decline. 
Beauties,  however,  there  are,  in  the  concluding  books,  of  the  tra- 
gic kind.  The  remorse  and  contrition  of  the  guilty  pair,  and  their 
lamentations  over  Paradise,  when  they  are  obliged  to  leave  it,  are 
reif  moving.  The  last  episode,  of  the  angel's  showing  Adam  the 
(ate  of  his  posterity,  is  happily  imagined  ;  but,  in  many  places,  the 
execution  is  languid. 

Milton's  language  and  versification  have  high  merit  His  style 
11  full  of  majesty,  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  subject  His  blank 
verse  is  harmonious  and  diversifieJ,  and  affords  the  most  complete 
example  of  the  elevation  which  our  language  is  capable  of  attaining 
by  the  force  of  numbers.  It  ddbs  not  Qcfw,  like  tne  French  verse, 
in  ume,  regular,  uniform  melody,  which  soon  tires  the  ear ;  but  if 
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sometimes  smooth  and  flowing,  sometimes  roi:^h  ;  varied  in  its  ca- 
dence, and  intermixed  with  discords,  so  as  to  suit  the  strength  and 
freedom  of  epic  composition.  Neglected  and  prosaic  lines,  indeed, 
we  sometimes  meet  with ;  but,  in  a  work  so  long,  and  in  the  main 
so  harmonious,  these  may  be  forgiven. 

On  the  whole.  Paradise  Lost  is  a  poem  that  abounds  with  beauties 
of  every  kind,  and  that  jiistly  entitles  its'author  to  a  degree  of  fame 
not  inferior  to  any  poet ;  though  it  must  be  also  admitted  to  have 
many  inequalities.  It  is  the  lot  of  almost  every  high  and  daring  genius, 
not  to  be  uniform  and  correct.  Milton  is  too  frequently  theological 
and  metaphysical ;  sometimes  harsh  in  his  language ;  often  too  tech« 
nical  in  his  words,  and  affectedly  ostentatious  of  his  learning.  Many 
of  his  faults  must  be  attributed  to  the  pedantry  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  He  discovers  a  vigour,  a  grasp  of  genius,  equal  to  every 
thing  that  is  great ;  if,  at  some  times,  he  falls  much  below  himself,  at 
other  times  he  rises  above  every  poet  of  the  ancient  or  modem  worliL 


dUESTioirs. 


After  Homer  and  VirgiK  who  is 
the  next  ^eat  epic  poet  of  ancient 
times  ?  Why  does  he  deserve  atten- 
tion ?  Of  his  Pharealia,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  was  formerly  remarked  ? 
What  does  the  subject  of  tne  Pharsaiia 
carry?  What  does  it  not  want?  As  it 
Btanda  at  present,  what  is  said  of  it ; 
but  what  follows  ?  Of  Lucan's  suMect, 
what  is  renxarked  ?  Of  its  two  defects, 
what  is  the  first  ?  What  furnish  a  more 
proper  theme  for  the  epic  muse  ?  Fut 
of  Lucan's  lo^nius,  what  must  be  con- 
fessed ?  What  is  the  other  defect  of 
the  subject?  Why  is  this  always  un- 
fortunate for  a  poet?  What  remark 
follows  ?  How  are  Lucan's  characters 
drawn  ?  Of  Pompey,  what  is  observed ; 
and  by  whom  is  he  alwa3nB  eclipsed  ? 
What  is  said  of  Cato ;  and  of  his  s^iecch 
to  Labienus,  what  is  observed?  In  the 
conduct  of  the  story,  to  what  has  our 
author  too  much  attached  himself;  and 
what  is  the  effect  of  this?  From  what 
does  it  appear  that  he  is  too  diprressive 
also  ?  what  are  there  in  the  Pharsa- 
iia ;  but  in  what  does  our  author's  chief 
BtrenjBTth  lie  ?  Of  his  narration,  and  of 
his  descript'ons,  what  is  observed?  In 
what  does  his  principal  merit  consist ; 
and  what  is  said  of  them  ?  In  what  does 
Lucan  surpass  all  the  jioets  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  and  o(^  him,  what  is  farther  o^i^ 
ved  1  What  must  we,  also,  observe  ? 
ritnv  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  Hence, 
in  what  does  he  abound,  and  of  them, 


what  is  remarked  ?  But  what  is  the 
fate*  of  this  poet  ?  How  is  Uiis  illustra- 
ted ?  In  what  age  did  Lucan  live,  and 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  On  the 
whde,  he  is  an  author  possessinff  what? 
What  atone  for  many  of  his  defects ; 
and  from  him,  what  may  be  produced  ? 
What  instances  are  given,  illustrative 
of  this  remark  ?  Repeat  the  passage  in 
which  Pompey  is  compared  to  the  an- 
cient decaying  oak.  But  when  we  eo»- 
sider  the  whole  execution  of  his  poem, 
what  are  we  obliged  to  pronounce  i 
What  had  his  genius;  but  of  what  was 
it  destitute  ?  Of  his  style,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  How  does  be  compare  with 
Virgil  ?  To  whom  does  our  author  next 
proceed;  why;  and  what  is  cud  ci 
him  ?  When  was  his  Jerusalem  DeB- 
vered  published;  and  what  is  said  of 
it?  What  is  the  subject  of  it;  and  d 
this  enterprise,  what  is  remarked? 
What  forms  an  interesting  contrast? 
What  does  the  subject  not  produce; 
but  what  does  it  exhibit  ?  What  is  ob- 
served ofthe  share  which  religion  pob- 
sesses  in  the  enterprise ;  and  of  the  ac* 
tion,  also,  what  is  remarked  ?  In  the 
conduct  of  the  story,  what  has  Taso 
shown  ?  How  is  this  illustratea  ?  At 
the  same  time,  of.  the  whole  wi«rk, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  remark  tbl- 
lowB  ?  What  is  remarked  of  the  epn 
Bodes  ?  With  what  is  the  poem  euli  ven- 
ed ;  and  of  them,  what  is  remark^  1 
How  is  this  remark  illustmtefl  ?    Ctf 
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IVwBO,  in  the  eharaefeiudeal  part, 
whatiB<^rved?  What  k  said  of  hk 
machineiy  1  When  is  it  noble ;  and 
what  instances  are  given  1  But  what 
act  too  great  a  part  throaghout  the 
poem ;  and  form  what  ?  What  scenes, 
must  it  be  confessed,  cany  the  mar- 
vellous to  a  degree  of  extravagance  ? 
In  general,  to  what  is  Taaso  most  lia- 
ble to  censure  ?  What  illustration  of 
this  remark  follows  ?  What  apoli 
however,  may  be  offered  for  him  ? 
tween  them,  what  difference  is  there  ? 
With  what  beauties  does  TasBO  re- 
markably abound?  Of  both  his  de- 
scriptk)ns  and  his  style,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ? 
What  is  said  of  both  of  the  descriptions 
which  have  been  mentioned?  6fhis 
battles,  what  A  remarked?  In  what  is 
TasBO  not  so-  happy  as  in  his  descrip- 
tions ;  and  by  what  is  it  that  he  inte- 
restd  us  ?  In  what  is  he  &r  inferior  to 
Vinpril ;  and  when  is  he  apt  to  become 
artii^ial  and  strained  ?  What  censure 
has  been  carried  too  far?  What  re- 
marks follow ;  and  what  would  fully 
clear  it  of  all  such  exceptionable  passa- 
ges ?  Mlkit  critics  have  decried  Tas- 
so  ?  But  what  would  one  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine ;  and  why  ?  In  what  may  Tasso 
be  hekl  inferior  to  Homer,  in  what  to 
Virgil,  and  in  what  to  Milton?  In  what 
is  he  inferior  to  no  poet,  the  three  just 
mentioned  excepted?  Why  cannot 
Ariosto^  with  propriety,  be  classed 
among  epic  writers?  What  does  Arioe- 
to  appeflir  to  have  despised;  and  to 
have  chosen  what?  At  the  same  time, 
what  does  his  poem  contain  ?  Of  Ari- 
osto,  and  of  his  Orlando  Furioso,  what 
is  farther  observed  ? 

As  the  Italians  make  their  boast  of 
Tasso,  of  whom  do  the  Portuguese 
boast,  and  of  him,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  is  the  subject  of  it?  Of  the  enter- 
prise, what  is  remarked ;  and  why  was 
It  interesting  to  Camofin's  countrymen? 
How  does  the  poem  open ;  and  what 
fi>llowB  ?  Of  this  recital,  what  is  obser- 
ved ;  and  what  fill  up  the  rest  of  the 
poem  ?  From  what  does  it  appear  that 
the  whole  work  is  conducted  according 
to  the  epic  plan?  Towards  what  is 
^re  no  attempt;  and  who  is  the  hero  ? 
Wliat  is  observed  of  the  machinery  of 
the  Lusiad ;  and  how  does  this  appear  ? 
M^at  was  one  great  scope  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  what  follows  ?  What  salvo 
dowi  th<»  •^ll*^^n^  erive  towarrls  tlie  end 


of  the  work,  for  his  whole  msrihok)^^? 
What  fine  machinery,  however,  m  a 
difierent  kind,  is  there  in  the  Lusiad  ? 
But  what  is  the  n^lest  conceptions  of 
thiBsort?  What  does  he  tell  him  ?  Of 
this  piece  of  machinery^  what  is  re- 
marked ?  In  reviewing  tne  epic  poets, 
to  make  no  mention  of  whom,  were  un- 
just? Why  is  his  work  entitled  to  be 
held  a  poem  ?  What  is  said  of  the  plan 
of  it?  Into  what  has  the  author 
entered  with  much  felicity;  and  in 
this,  how  does  he  compare  with  othei 
modem  poets?  Of  has  descriptions, 
what  is  observe  ?  Which  is  the  best 
executed  part  of  the  work ;  and  why  7 
Of  the  last  twelve  books,  and  of  the 
warlike  adventures,  what  is  remark- 
ed ?  From  what  does  the  chief  objec- 
tbn  against  this  work  being  clawed 
with  epic  poems,  arise ;  and  of  theses 
what  is  obsen'ed  ?  What  have  several 
of  the  epic  poets  described ;  and  in  the 
prospects  they  have  given  us  of  the 
mvisible  world,  what  may  we  observe  ? 
Illustrate  this  remark  from  Homer  ^ 
from  Virgil ;  and  from  Fenelon?  What 
has  Voltaire,  in  his  Henriade,  given 
us?  As  in  every  performance  of^that 
celebrated  writer,  we  may  expect  to 
find  marks  of  g^ius,  wHat  follows? 
Several  of  what,  particularly,  are  both 
new  and  liappy  i  What  remarks  fol- 
low ?  Why  is  French  versification  illy 
adapted  to  epk  poetry  ?  Hence,  what 
folbws?  What  does  it  not  do?  What 
is  the  subject  of  the  poem  ?  What  does 
the  actk)n  properly  mclude ;  and  of  it, 
what  is  observed  ?  But  to  what  defects 
is  it  liable ;  and  how  is  this  illustrated  ? 
To  remedy  this  last  defect,  what  has 
Voltaire  done,  and  what  instance  is 
given?  What  remark  ibUows;  and 
why  was  this  episode  conuived  ?  But 
why  was  the  imitation  injudicious? 
What  are  the  eenerul  remarks  on  the 
machinery  employed  by  Voltaire  ?  In 
justice,  however,  to  our  author,  what 
must  be  observed  ?  Illustrate  tnii  re- 
mark. What  is  one  reason  why  this 
poem  makes  a  faint  impression?  Oi 
the  strain  of  sentiment  which  riuis 
through  it,  what  is  observed?  How 
does  religk)n  appear,  and  what  spirit 
does  the  author  breathe  ?  What  has 
Milton  done?  How  it  this  illustrated? 
Of  his  subject,  what  is  remarked ;  but 
what  follows?  What  may  he  quest- 
tioned ;  and  why  ?  But  me  subject 
which  he  has  chnsnn  suited  what ;  and 
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ID  the  eondnct  of  it,  what  has  he 
«ho  wn  ?  What  is  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment; and  what  remarks  fidJow? 
What  did  not  the  natme  of  the  subjeot 
admit?  Repeat  the  description  of  Sa- 
tan. Of  Belzebub,  Moloch,  and  Belial, 
what  is  remarked ;  and,  what  is  also 
said  of  the  good  atigels?  In  what, 
however,  has  he  been  misuccesBAil? 
With  regard  to  his  human  clmraeteiB, 
what  is  observed  ?  Where  is  Adam  too 
knowing,  and  too  refined  for  his  situa- 
tion ;  but  what  is  said  of  Eve  ?  Of  Mil- 
ton's sublimity,  what  is  remarked?  Al- 
most the  whcie  of  what  books  are  cooh 
tinued  instances  of  the  sublime;  and 
what  examples  are  civen?  YThaX  w 
said  of  the  sixth  book  1  How  does  Mil- 
ton's sublimity  compare  with  that  of 
Homer?  What  other  excellences  does 
Milton  possess  ?  How  is  this  remark  il- 
lustrated ?  Where  is  there  a  falling  off; 
and  with  what  does  Milton's  genius 
seem  to  decline  ?  But  what  beauties  of) 
the  tragic  kind  are  there  in  the  con- 1 


eluding  books?  Of  the  la^  episode 
what  is  observed?  What  isthe  charao^ 
terof  his  style;  Mid  of  his  blaitk  verse 
what  is  remarked?  Repeat  the  eio^^ 
paragraph. 

ANALYSIS. 

1.  Lucan'i  Phanaiku 

▲.  The  subject  defectiTv. 

B.  The  charaders  ipiritedJTdrmtni. 

a  The  nairation  cx>n8idere(L 

2.  Ttamo^M  Jeruaalem  Delivered. 

A.  The  subject— the  narnuion. 

B.  The  chajtu^ten. 

o.  The  machinery. 

3.  Ariosto^s  Orlando  FunoBOw 

4.  Camoen's  Lusiad. 

As  The  subjxtp— the  narraiioa. 
B.  The  machinery  considered* 

5.  Fenelon's  Telemachus. 

A.  The  character  of  the  work. 

6.  Voltaire's  Henrlade.  i 

▲.  The  subject^-die  nanrailoB. 

B.  The  machinery. 

7.  Milton's  Paradise  Loet. 

A.  The  subject— the  characters. 

B.  The  sublimity— the  tenderness, 
c.  Itie  style  and  versiftcation. 


LECTURE   XLTe 


DRAMATIC   POETRY— TRAGEDY. 

Dramatic  poetry  has,  among  all  civilized  nations,  been  considered 
as  a  rational  and  useful  entertainment,  and  judged  worthy  of  careful 
and  serious  discussion.  According  as  it  is  employed  upon  the  light 
and  the  gay,  or  upon  the  grave  and  affecting  incidents  of  human  life, 
it  divides  itself  into  the  two  forms,  of  comedy  or  tragedy.  But  as 
great  and  serious  objects  command  more  attention  than  little  and 
ludicrous  ones  ;  as  the  fall  of  a  hero  interests  the  public  more  than 
the  marriage  of  a  private  person ;  tragedy  has  always  been  held  a 
more  dignified  entertainment  than  comedy.  The  one  rests  upon  the 
high  passions,  the  virtues,  crimes,  and  sufferings  of  mankind.  The 
other  on  their  humours,  follies,  and  pleasures.  Terror  and  pity  are 
the  great  instruments  of  the  former ;  ridicule  is  the  sole  instrument 
of  the  latter.  Tragedy  shall,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  our  fullest 
discussion.  This  and  the  following  lecture  shall  be  employed  on  it ; 
after  which,  I  shall  treat  of  what  is  peculiar  to  comedy. 

Tragedy,  considered  as  an  exhibition  of  the  characters  and  beha* 
i-iour  of  men,  in  some  of  the  most  trying  and  critical  situations  of 
life,  is  a  noble  idea  of  poetry.  It  is  a  direct  imitation  of  human 
manners  and  actions.  For  it  does  not,  lilce  the  epic  poem,  exhibit 
characters  by  the  narration  and  description  of  the*  poet ;  but  the 
poet  disappears ;  and  the  personages  themselves  are  set  before  us, 
acting  and  speaking  what  is  suitable  to  their  characters.  Heuce, 
no  kind  of  writing  is  so  great  a  trial  of  the  author's  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart.  No  kind  of  writing  has  so  much  power, 
when  hap^^^f  executed,  to  nuse  the  strongest  emotionsL    II  is,  or 
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•oght  to  be,  a  mirror  in  which  we  behold  ourselves,  and  the  evils 
\o  which  we  are  exposed ;  a  faithful  copy  of  the  human  passions,  with 
all  their  direful  effects,  when  they  are  suffered  to  become  extrava- 
gant. 

As  tragedy  is  a  high  and  distinguished  species  of  composition,  so 
also,  in  its  general  strain  and  spirit,  it  is  favourable  to  virtue.  Such 
power  hath  virtue  happily  over  the  human  mind,  by  the  wise  and 
gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  as  admiration  cannot  be 
raised  in  epic  poetry,  so  neither  in  tragic  poetry  can  our  passions  be 
strongly  moved,  unless  virtuous  emotions  be  awakened  within  us.  . 
Every  poet  finds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  interest  usin  any  character, 
without  representing  that  character  as  worthy  and  bcoourable, 
though  It  may  not  be  perfect ;  and  that  the  great  secret  for  raising 
indignation,  is  to  paint  the  person  who  is  to  be  the  object  of  it, 
in  the  colours  of  vice  and  depravity.  He  may,  indeed,  nay,  he 
must,  represent  the  virtuous  as  sometimes  unfortunate,  because  this 
is  often  the  case  in  real  life ;  but  he  will  always  study  to  engage  our 
hearts  in  their  behalf;  and  »tbodgh  they  may  be  described  as  un- 
prosperous,  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  a  tragic  poet  representing 
vice  as  fully  triumphant,  and  happy,  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 
Even  when  bad  men  succeed  in  their  designs,  punishment  is  made 
always  to  attend  them ;  and  misery  of  one  kind  or  other  is  shown 
to  be  unavoidably  connected  with  guilt  Love  and  admiration  of 
virtuous  characters,  compassion  for  the  injured  and  the  distressed, 
and  indignation  against  the  authors  df  their  sufferings,  are  the  senti- 
ments most  generally  excited  by  tragedy.  And,  therefore,  though 
dramatic  writers  may  sometimes,  like  other  writers,  be  guilty  of  im* 
proprieties,  though  they  may  fail  of  placing  virtue  precisely  in  the 
due  point  of  light,  yet  no  reasonable  person  can  deny  tragedy  to  be 
a  moral  species  of  composition.  Taking  tragedies  complexly,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  that  the  impressions  left  by  them  upon  the  mind 
are,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  virtue  and  good  dispositions.  And, 
therefore,  the  SEeal  which  some  pious  men  have  shown  against  the 
entertainments  of  the  theatre,  must  rest  only  upon  the  abuse  of  co- 
medy; which,  indeed,  has  frequently  been  so  great  as  to  justify 
very  severe  censures  against  it 

The  account  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  design  of  ti^gedy  is, 
that  it  is  intended  to  purge  our  passions  by  means  of  pity  and  ter- 
ror. This  is  somewhat  obscure.  Various  senses  have  been  put 
upon  his  words,  and  much  altercation  has  followed  among  his  com- 
mentators. Without  entering  into  any  controversy  upon  this  head, 
the  intention  of  tragedy  may,  I  think,  be  more  shortly  and  clearly  defi- 
ned, to  improve  our  virtuous  sensibility.  If  an  author  interests  us  m 
behalf  of  virtue,  forms  us  to  compassion  for  the  distressed,  inspires 
us  with  proper  sentiments  on  beholding  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and, 
by  means  of  the  concern  which  he  raises  for  the  misfortunes  ot 
others,  leads  us  to  guard  against  errors  in  our  own  conduct,  he  ac- 
complishes all  the  moral  purposes  of  tragedy. 

In  order  to  this  end,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  he  choose  som 
moving:  and  intei*esting  story,  and  that  he  conduct  it  in  a  natural 
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and  probable  manner.  For  we  nnust  observe,  thai  the  natural  and 
the  probable  must  always  be  the  basis  of  tragedy  ;  and  are  infinitely 
more  important  there,  than  in  epic  poetry.  The  object  of  the  epic 
poet,  is  to  excite  our  admiration  by  the  recital  of  heroic  adventures; 
and  a  much  slighter  degree  of  probability  is  required  when  admira- 
tion is  concerned,  than  when  the  tender  passions  are  intended  to  b« 
moved.  The  imagination,  in  the  former  case,  is  exalted,  accommo* 
dates  itself  to  the  poet's  idea,  and  can  admit  the  marvellous  with* 
out  being  shocked.  But  tragedy  demands  a  stricter  imitation  ot 
the  life  and  actions  of  men.  For  the  end  which  it  pursues  is  not  so 
much  to  elevate  the  imagination, as  to  affect  the  heart;  and  the  heart 
always  judges  more  nicely  than  the  imagination,  of  what  is  probable. 
Passion  can  be  raised,  only  by  making  the  impressions  of  nature  and 
of  truth  upon  the  mind.  By  introducing,  therefore,  any  wild  or  ro- 
mantic circumstances  into  his  story,  the  poet  never  fails  to  check 
passion  in  its  growth,  and,  of  course,  disappoints  the  main  effect  of 
tragedy. 

This  principle,  which  is  founded  on  the  clearest  reason,  excludes 
from  tragedy  all  machinery,  or  fabulous  intervention  of  the  gods. 
Ghosts  have,  indeed,  maintained  their  place ;  as  bein^strongly  found- 
ed on  popular  belief,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  heighten  the  terror  of 
tragic  scenes.  But  all  unravellings  of  the  plot  which  turn  upon  the 
interposition  of  deities,  such  as  Euripides  employs  in  several  of  his 
plays,  are  much  to  be  condemned ;  both  as  clumsy  and  inartificial,  and 
asdestroying  the  probability  of  the  story.  This  mixture  of  machinery 
with  the  tragic  action  is,  undoubtedly,  a  blemish  in  the  ancient 
theatre. 

In  order  to  promote  that  impression  of  probability  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  success  of  tragedy,  some  critics  have  required, 
that  the  subject  should  never  be  a  pure  fiction  invented  by  the 
poet,  but  built  on  real  history  or  known  facts.  Such,  indeed,  were 
generally,  if  not  always,  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  But 
I  cannot  hold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any  great  consequence.  It  is 
proved  by  experience,  that  a  fictitious  tale,  if  properly  conducted, 
will  melt  the  heart  as  much  as  any  real  history.  In  order  to  our 
being  moved,  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  events  related  did  actually 
happen,  provided  they  be  such  as  might  easily  have  happened  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Even  when  tragedy  borrows  its  maie» 
rials  from  history,  it  mixes  many  a  fictitious  circumstance.  The  great 
est  part  of  readers  neither  know,  nor  inquire,  what  is  fabulous  or  what 
is  historical,  in  the  subject  They  attend  only  to  what  is  probable,and 
are  touched  by  events  which  resemble  nature.  Accortiingly,  some 
of  the  most  pathetic  tragedies  an  entirely  fictitious  in  the  subject; 
sueh  as  Voltaire's  Zaire  and  Alziie,  the  Orphan,  Douglas,  the  Fair 
Penitent,  and  several  others. 

Whether  the  subject  be  of  the  real  or  feigned  kind,  that  on  wnich 
most  depends  for  rendering  the  incidents  in  a  tragedy  probable,  and 
^  by  means  of  their  probability  affecting,  is  the  conduct  or  manage- 
ment of  the  story,  and  the  connexion  of  its  several  parts.     To  re- 
gulate this  conduct,  critics  have  laid  down  the  (amous  rule  of  tha 
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three  Unities ;  the  importance  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss. 
But,  in  order  to  do  this  with  more  advantage,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  we  first  look  backwards,  and  trace  the  rise  and  origin  of  tragedy, 
which  will  give  light  to  several  things  relating  to  the  subject. 

Tragedy,  like  other  arts,  was,in  its  beginning,  rude  and  imperfect. 
Among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  our  dramatic  entertainments  are 
derived,  the  origin  of  tragedy  was  no  other  than  the  song  which 
was  wont  to  be  sang  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  A  goat  was  the 
sacrifice  offered  to  that  god ;  after  the  sacrifice,  the  priests,  with  the 
company  that  joined  them,  sung  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus;  and 
from  the  name  of  the  victim,  f^/o;,  a  goat,joined  with  ^9  a  song, 
undoubtedly  arose  the  word  tragedy. 

These  hymns,  or  lyric  poems,  were  sung  sometimes  by  the  whole 
company,  sometimes  by  separate  bands,  answering  alternately  to 
each  other;  making  what  we  call  a  chorus,  with  its  strophes  and  an- 
ttstrophes.  In  order  to  throw  some  variety  into  this  entertainment, 
and  to  relieve  the  singers,  it  was  thought  proper  to  introduce  a 
person  who,  between  the  songs,  should  make  recitation  in  verse. 
Thespis,  who  lived  about  526  years  before  the  Christian  era,  made 
this  innovation;  and,  as  it  was  relished,  ^schylus,  who  came  50 
years  after  him,  and  who  is  properly  the  father  of  tragedy,  went 
a  step  farther,  introduced  a  dialogue  between  two  persons,  or  ac- 
tors, in  which  he  contrived  to  interweave  some  interesting stor} ,  and 
brought  his  actors  on  a  stage,  a^dorned  with  proper  scenery  and  de- 
corations. All  that  these  actors  recited,  was  called  episode,  or  addi- 
tional song;  and  the  songs  of  the  chorus  were  made  to  relate  ne 
longer  to  Bacchus,  their  original  subject,  but  to  the  story  in  which 
the  actors  were  concerned.  This  began  to  give  the  drama  a  regulat 
form,  which  was  soon  after  brought  to  perfection,  by  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  short  a  space  of  time  tragedy 
grew  up  among  the  Greeks,  from  the  rudest  beginnings  to  its  most 
perfect  state.  For  Sophocles,  the  greatest  and  most  correct  of  all 
the  tragic  poets,  flourished  only  22  years  after  ^schylus,  and  was 
little  more  than  70  years  posterior  to  Thespis. 

From  the  aocount  which  I  have  now  given,  it  appears,  that  the 
chorus  was  the  basis  or  foundation  of  the  ancient  tragedy.  It  was 
not  an  ornament  added  to  it ;  or  a  contrivance  designed  to  render  it 
more  perfect;  but,  in  truth,  the  dramatic  dialogue  was  an  addition 
to  the  chorus,  which  was  the  original  entertainment.  In  process  of 
time,  the  choms,  from  being  the  principal,  became  only  the  acces- 
sory in  tragedy;  till  at  last,  in  modern  tragedy,  it  has  disappear- 
ed altogether;  which  forms  the  chief  distinction  between  the  ancient 
And  the  modern  stage. 

This  has  given  rise  to  a  question,  much  agitated  between  the  par- 
tisans of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  whether  the  drama  has 
gained,  or  has  suffered,  by  the  abolition  of  the  chorus.  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  chorus  tended  to  render  tragedy  both  more 
magnificent,  and  more  instructive  and  moral.  It  was  always  the 
most  sublime  and  poetical  part  of  the  work ;  and  being  carried  on 
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by  smgins  And  accompanied  with  music,  it  must,  no  doubt,  have 
diversified  the  entertainment  greatly,  and  added  to  its  splendour. 
The  chorus,  at  the  same  time,  conveyed  constant  lessons  of  virtue. 
It  was  composed  of  such  i>ersons  as  mieht  most  naturaUy  be  supposed 

E resent  on  the  occasion;  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  the  scene  was . 
ud,  often  the  companions  of  some  of  the  principal  actors,  and, 
therefore,  in  some  degree,  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  action.  ^ 
This  company,  which,  in  the  days  of  Sophocles,  was  restricted  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  persons,  was  constantly  on  the  stage  during  th» 
whole  performance,  mingled  in  discourse  with  the  actors,  entered 
into  their  concerns,  suggested  counsel  and  advice  to  them,  moral* 
ized  on  all  the  incidents  that  were  going  on,  and,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  action,  sung  their  odes,  or  songs,  in  which  they  address- 
ed the  gods,  prayed  for  success  to  the  virtuous,  lamented  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  delivered  many  religious  and  nioral  sentiments.* 

But,  notwithstanding  (he  advantages  which  were  obtained  bj 
means  of  the  chorus,  the  inconveniences,on  the  other  side,are  so 
great,as  to  render  the  modern  practice  of  excluding  the  chorus,  fai 
more  eligible  upon  the  whole.  For  if  .a  natural  and  probable  imi- 
tation of  human  actions  be  the  chief  end  of  the  drama,  no  other 
persons  ought  to  be  brought  on  the  stage,  than  those  who  are  neces- 
sary to  the  dramatic  action.  The  introduction  of  an  adventitious 
company  of  persons,  who  have  but  a  slight  concern  in  the  business 
of  the  play,  is  unnatural  in  itself,  embarrassing  to  the  poet,  and, 
though  it  may  render  the  spectacle  splendid,  tends,  undoubtedly,  to 
render  it  more  cold  and  uninteresting,  because  more  unlike  a  real 
transaotion.  The  mixture  of  music,  or  song,  on  the  part  of  the  cho- 
rus, with  the  dialogue  carried  on  by  the  actors,  is  another  unnatural 
circumstance,  removing  the  representation  still  farther  from  the  re- 
semblance of  life.  The  poet,  besides,  is  subjected  to  innumerable 
difficulties,  in  so  contriving  his  plan,  that  the  presence  of  the  cbo- 

*  The  office  of  the  chorus  it  thus  described  by  Hor»ce : 

Actoris  partes  choruSi  officiamque  TirBe 

Defendat ;  Deu  quid  oiedlos  intercinat  actus, 

Qttod  non  propoeito  co:idiicat|  et  hsBreat  apla> 

Ille  bonis  faveatqoe  et  coosiUetur  anice, 

Et  regBt  iratos,  et  amet  pacare  tumentes : 

Hie  dapes  laudet  mensa  brevis  ;  itte  sahibreai 

Justitiam,  legesque,  et  apcrtis  olia  portis  : 

Ille  tegat  commissa,  deosque  precetur  et  oret, 

Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuna  saperbat.  Ds  Man,  Fosr.   ISi . 

The  chorus  must  support  an  actor's  part^       • 

Defend  the  Tirtuous,  and  advise  with  art; 

Govern  the  cholerici  and  the  proud  appease. 

And  the  short  feasts  of  frugal  tables  praise  ; 

Applaud  the  justice  of  well-governed  states, 

And  peace  truimphant  with  her  open  gates. 

Intrusted  secrets  let  them  ne*er  betray, 

But  to  the  righteovis  gods  with  ardour  pray, 

Thnt  fortune,  with  returning  Kroiles,  may  bless 

Afflicted  worth;  and  impious  pride  depress ; 

Yet  let  their  fongs  with  apt  coherence  join, 

Tromote  thf*  pbi»  and  aia  the  just  design.  I^ssiic  hi 
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ms,  daring  all  the  incidents  of  the  plftj,  shall  consist  with  any  pro- 
bability. The  scene  must  be  constantly,  and  often  absurdly,  laid 
in  some  public  place,  that  the  chorus  may  be  supposed  to  have  free 
access  to  it.  To  many  things  that  ought  to  be  transacted  in  private 
» the  chorus  must  ever  be  witnesses ;  they  must  be  the  confederates  of 
both  parties,  who  come  successively  upon  the  stage,  and  who  are 
perhaps,  conspiring  against  each  other.  In  short,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  chorus  is  an  unnatural  confinement  to  a  poet;  it  requires 
too  great  a  sacrifice  of  probability  in  the  conduct  of  the  action; 
it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  theatrical  decoration,  to  be  con.«istent 
witill  that  appearance  of  reality,  which  a  poet  must  ever  preserve, 
in  order  to  move  our  passions.  The  origin  of  tragedy,  among  the 
Oreeks,  we  have  seen,  was  a  choral  song,  or  hymn,  to  the  eods. 
There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  the  Greek  stage  it  so  long 
maintained  possession.  But  it  may  confidently,  I  think,  be  assert- 
edf  that  if,  instead  of  the  dramatic  dialogue  having  been  superadded 
to  the  chorus,  the  dialogue  itself  had  been  the  first  invention,  the 
ehonis  would,  in  that  case,  never  have  been  thought  of. 

One  use,  I  am  of  opinion,  might  still  be  made  of  the  ancient 
chorus,  and  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  modern 
theatre.  Instead  of  that  unmeaning,  and  often  improperly  cho- 
sen music,  with  which  the  audience  is  entertained  in  the  intervals 
between  the  acts,  a  chorus  might  be  introduced,  whose  music 
and  songs,  though  forming  no  part  of  the  play,  should  have  a  rela- 
tion to  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  act,  and  to  the  dispositions 
which  those  incidents  are  presumed  to  have  awakened  in  the  spec 
tators.  By  this  means  the  tone  of  passion  would  be  kept  up  with- 
out interruption;  and  all  the  good  effects  of  the  ancient  chorus 
might  be  preserved,  for  inspiring  proper  sentiments,  and  for  in- 
creasing the  morality  of  the  performance,  without  those  iuconve- 
tiiences  which  arose  from  the  chorus  forming  a  constituent  part  of 
the  play,  and  mingling  unseasonably,  and  unnaturally,  with  the 
personages  of  the  drama. 

After  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  ancient  chorus,  with  the  advantages  and  incon- 
veniences attending  it,  our  way  is  cleared  for  examining,  with  more 
advantage,  the  three  unities  of  action,  place,  and  time,  which  have 
generally  been  considered  as  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
dramatic  fable. 

Of  these  three,  the  first,  unity  of  action,  is,  beyond  doubt,  far 
the  most  important  In  treating  of  epic  poetry,  I  have  already 
explained  the  nature  of  it;  as  consisting  in  a  relation  which  all  the' 
incidents  introduced  bear  to  some  design  or  effect,  so  as  to  combine 
naturally  into  one  whole.  This  unity  of  subject  is  still  more  essen- 
tial :o  tragedy,  than  it  is  to  epic  poetry.  For  a  multiplicity  of 
plots,  or  actions,  crowded  into  so  short  a  space  as  tragedy  allows 
must,  of  necessity,  distract  the  attention,  and  prevent  passion  from, 
rising  to  any  height  Nothing,  therefore,  is  worse  conduct  in  a 
tragic  poet,  than  to  carry  on  two  independent  actions  in  the  same 
play ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  mind  being  suspended  and 
4  E 
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diTided  between  them,  cannot  give  itself  up  entirely  either  to  the 
one  or  the  other.  There  may,  indeed,  be  under-pldts  ;  that  is,  the 
persons  introduced  may  have  different  pursuits  and  designs;  but  the 
poet's  art  must  be  shoivn  in  managing  these  so  as  to  render  them 
subservient  to  the  main  action.  They  ought  to  be  connected  with  • 
the  catastrophe  of  the  play,  and  to  conspire  in  bringing  it  forward. 
If  there  be  any  intrigue  which  stands  separate  and  independent,  and 
which  may  be  left  out  without  affecting  the  unravelling  of  the  plot, 
we  may  always  conclude  this  to  be  a  faulty  violation  of  unity. 
Such  episodes  are  not  permitted  here,  as  in  epic  poetry. 

We  have  a  clear  example  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Addison's  Cata 
The  subject  of  this  tragedy  is,  the  death  of  Cato :  and  a  very  noble 

Esrsonage  Cato  is,  and  supported  by  the  author  with  much  dignity, 
ut  all  the  love  scenes  in  the  play,  the  passion  of  Cato's  two  sons 
for  Lucia,  and  that  of  Juba  for  Cato's  daughter,  are  mere  episodes; 
have  no  connexion  with  the  principal  action,  and  no  effect  upon  it 
The  author  thought  his  subject  too  barren  in  incidents,  and  in  order 
to  diversify  it,  he  has  given  us.  as  it  were,  by  the  by,  a  history  of 
the  amours  that  were  going  on  in  Cato's  family ;  by  which  he  hath 
both  broken  the  unity  of  his  subject,  and  formed  a  very  unseason- 
able junction  of  gallantry,  with  the  high  sentiments  and  public 
spirited  passions  which  predominate  in  other  parts,  and  which  the 
play  was  chiefly  designed  to  exhibit. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  unity  of  the  action  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  plot  Unity  and  simplicity  import  different 
things  in  dramatic  composition.  The  plot  is  said  to  be  simple, 
when  a  small  number  of  incidents  are  introduced  into  it  But  it 
may  be  implex,  as  the  critics  term  it,  that  is,  it  may  include  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  persons  and  events,  and  yet  not  be  deficient  in 
unity ;  provided  all  the  incidents  be  made  to  tend  towards  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  play,  and  be  properly  connected  with  it  AH 
the  Greek  tragedies  not  only  maintain  unity  in  the  action,  but  are 
remarkably  simple  in  the  plot;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  as  some- 
times to  appear  to  us  too  naked,  and  destitute  of  interesting  events. 
In  the  QCdipus  Coloneus,  for  instance,  of  Sophocles,  the  whole  sob-  . 
jcct  is  no  more  than  this:  QCdipus,  blind  and  miserable,  wanders 
to  Athens,  and  wishes  to  die  there :  Creon,  and  his  son  Polynices 
arrive  at  the  same  time,  and  endeavour,  separately,  to  persuade  the 
old  man  to  return  to  Thebes,  each  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest: 
he  will  not  go  :  Theseus,  the  king  of  Athens,  protects  him  ;  and 
(he  play  ends  with  his  death.  In  the  Philoctetes  of  the  same  author, 
the  plot,  or  fable,  is  nothing  more  than  Ulysses,  and  the  son  of 
Achilles,  studying  to  persuade  the  diseased  Philoctetes  to  leave  his 
uninhabited  island,  and  go  with  them  to  Troy;  which  he  refuses  to 
do,  till  Hercules,  whose  arrows  he  possessed,  descends  from  hea- 
ven and  commands  him.  Yet  these  simple,  and  seemingly  barren 
ffubjects,  are  wrought  up  with  so  much  art  by  Sophocles,  as  to  be- 
come very  tender  and  affe  *ting. 

Among  the  moderns,  n.  .ch  greater  variety  of  events  has  been 
aJpiitted  into  tragedy      It  h^s  become  more  the  theatre  of  passiott 
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than  it  was  among  the  ancients.  A  greater  display  of  characters  w 
attempted;  more  intrigue  and  action  are  carried  on;  our  curiosity 
is  more  awakened,  and  more  interesting  situations  arise.  This  varie- 
ty is,  upon  the  whole,  an  improvement  on  tragedy :  it  renders  tiie 
entertainment  both  more  animated  and  more  instructive;  and  when 
kept  within  due  bounds,  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  of 
subjccL  But  the  poet  must,  at  the  same  time,  beware  of  not  devia- 
ting too  far  from  simplicity,  in  the  construction  of  his  fable.  For 
if  he  overcharges  it  with  action  and  intrigue,  it  becomes  perplexeJ 
and  embarrassed;  and,  by  consequence,  loses  much  of  its  effect. 
Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  a  tragedy,  otherwise  far  from  being 
void  of  merit,  fails  in  this  respect;  and  may  be  given  as  an  instance 
of  one  standing  in  perfect  opposition  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
plots.  The  incidents  succeed  one  another  too  rapidly.  The  play 
is  too  full  of  business.  It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  follow  and  com- 
prehend the  whole  series  of  events;  and,  what  is  the  greatest  fault 
of  all,  the  catastrophe,  which  ought  always  to  be  plain  and  simple, 
is  brought  about  in  a  manner  too  artificial  and  intricate. 

Unity  of  action  must  not  only  bestudied  in  the  general  construc- 
tion of  the  fable  or  plot,  but  must  regulate  the  several  acts  and  scenes^ 
into  which  the  play  is  divided. 

The  division  of  every  play  into  five  acts,  has  no  other  foundation 
than  common  practice,  and  the  authority  of  Horace : 

Neve  mioor,  nea  iH  qaioto  prodoctior  acUi 

Fabtila.*— — — -  Db  Art.  Poit.  v.  189. 

It  is  a  division  purely  arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  composition  which  fixes  this  number  rather  than  any  other;  and 
it  had  been  much  better  if  no  such  number  had  been  ascertained,  hut 
every  play  had  been  allowed  to  divide  itself  into  as  many  parts,  or 
intervals,  as  the  subject  naturally  pointed  out.  On  the  G  reek  stagOf 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  on  the  Roman,  the  division  by  actM 
was  totally  unknown.  The  word  aciy  never  once  occurs  in  Aristo- 
tle's Poetics,  in  which  he  defines  exactly  every  part  of  the  drama, 
and  divides  it  into  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end;  or,  in 
his  own  words,  into  the  prologue,  the  episode,  and  the  exode.  The 
Greek  tragedy*was,  indeed,  one  continued  representation,  from  be« 
ginning  to  end.  The  stage  was  never  empty,  nor  the  curtain  let  fall. 
But  at  certain  intervals,  when  the  actors  retired,  the  chorus  continu- 
ed and  sung.  Neither  do  these  songs  of  the  chorus  divide  the  Greek 
tragedies  into  five  portions,  similar  to  our  acts;  though  some  of  the 
commentators  have  endeavoured  to  force  them  into  this  office.  Bui 
it  is  plain,  that  the  intervals  at  which  the  chorus  sung,  are  extremely 
unequal  and  irregular,  suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  subject ;  and 
would  divide  the  play  sometimes  into  three,  sometimes  into  seven 
or  eight  acts.t  • 

4s  practice  has  now  established  a  different  plan  on  the  modern 

*  ffyou  would  have  your  play  deienre  inccesi, 
Give  it  five  acts  complete,  nor  more,  nor  less.  Fnt  vcf  t. 

t  Sec  the  dinerteiion  prefixed  to  Franklin's  translation  of  Sop  locles. 
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8tac!;e9  has  divided  every  play  into  five  acts,  and  made  a  total  pause 
in  the  representation  at  the  end  of  each  act,  the  poet  must  be  care- 
ful that  this  pause  shall  fall  in  a  proper  place;  where  there  is  a  natu- 
ral pause  in  the  action;  and  where,  if  the  imagination  has  any  thing 
to  supply,  that  is  not  represented  on  the  stage,  it  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  transacted  during  the  intenral. 

The  first  act  ought  to  contain  a  clear  exposition  of  the  subject  It 
ought  to  be  so  managed  as  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  them  with  materials  for  understand- 
ing the  sequel.  It  should  make  them  acquainted  with  the  personages 
who  are  to  appear,  with  their  several  views  and  interests,  and  with  the 
Mtuation  of  affairs  at  the  time  when  the  play  commences.  A  striking 
introduction,  such  as  the  first  speech  of  Almeria,  in  the  Mourning 
Bride,  and  that  of  Lady  Randolph,  in  Douglas,  produces  a  happy 
"effect;  but  this  is  what  the  subject  will  not  always  admit  In  the 
uder  times  of  dramatic  writing,  the  exposition  of  the  subject  was 
wont  to  be  made  by  a  prologue,  or  by  a  single  aclor  appearing,  and 

i giving  full  and  direct  information  to  the  spectators-  Some  of  ^schy- 
us's  and  Euripides's  plays  are  opened  in  this  manner.  But  such  ao 
introduction  is  extremely  inartificial,  and  therefore  is  now  totally 
abolished,  and  thesubject  made  to  open  itself  by  conversation  among 
the  first  actors  who  are  brought  upon  the  stage. 

During  the  course  of  the  drama,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
acts,  the  plot  should  gradually  thicken.    The  great  object  which  the 

f3et  ought  hei«  to  have  in  view,  is,  by  interesting  us  m  hisstory,  to 
eep  our  passions  always  awake.  As  soon  as  he  allows  us  to  lan- 
guish, there  is  no  more  tragic  merit  He  should,  therefore,  introduce 
no  personages  but  such  as  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  action. 
He  should  contrive  to  place  those  whom  he  finds  it  properto  introduce, 
in  the  most  interesting  situations.  He  should  have  no  scenes  of  idle 
conversation,  or  mere  declamation.  The  action  of  the  play  ought 
to  be  always  advancing;  and  as  it  advances,  the  suspense,  and  the 
concern  of  the  spectators,  to  be  raised  more  and  more.  This  is  the 
great  excellency  of  Shakspeare,  that  his  scenes  are  full  of  sentiment 
and  action,  never  of  mere  discourse;  whereas,  it  is  often  a  fault  of 
the  best  French  tragedians,  that  they  allow  the  action  to  languish 
for  the  sake  of  a  long  and  artful  dialogue.  Sentiment,  passion,  pity, 
and  terror,  should  reign  throughout  a  tragedy.  Every  thing  should 
be  full  of  movements.  A  useless  incident,  or  an  unnecessary  con- 
versation, weakens  the  interest  which  we  take  in  the  action,  and  ren« 
ders  us  cold  and  inattentive. 

The  fifth  act  is  the  seat  of  the  catastrophe,  or  the  unravelling  of 
the  plot,  in  which  we  always  expect  the  art  and  genius  of  the  poet 
to  be  most  fully  displayed.  The  first  rule  concerning  it  is,  that  it 
be  brought  aboift  by  probable  and  natural  means.  Hence  all  unrav- 
cllings  which  turn  upon  disguised  habits,  rencounters  by  night,  mis- 
ukes  of  one  person  for  another,  and  other  such  theatrical  and  roman- 
tic circumstances,  are  to  be  condemned  as  faulty.  In  the  next  placey 
the  catastrophe  ought  always  to  be  simple ;  to  depend  on  few  events, 
and  to  include  but  few  persons.     Passion  never  rises  so  high  when 
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It  is  divided  among  many  objects,  as  when  it  is  directed  towards  one, 
or  a  few.  And  it  is  still  more  checked,  if  the  incidents  bo  so  com- 
plex and  intricate,  that  the  understanding  is  put  on  the  stretch  to 
trace  them,  when  the  heart  should  be  wholly  delivered  up  to  emotion. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  Mourning  Bride,  as  I  formerly  hinted,  ofiend^ 
against  both  these  rules.  In  the  last  place,  the  catastrophe  of  a  tra* 
gedy  ought  to  be  the  reign  of  pure  sentiment  and  passion.  In  pro 
portion  as  it  approaches,  every  thing  snould  warm  and  glow.  Nf' 
long  discourses ;  no  cold  reasonings ;  no  parade  of  genius^  in  the  midst 
of  those  solemn  and  awful  events,  that  close  some  of  the  great  revo- 
lutions of  human  fortune.  There,  if  any  where,  the  poet  must  be  sim- 
ple, serious,  pathetic ;  and  speak  no  language  but  that  of  nature. 

The  ancients  were  fond  of  unravellings,  which  turned  upon  what 
is  called  an  '  Anagnorisis,'  or  a  discovery  of  some  person  to  be 
different  from  what  he  was  taken  to  be.  When  such  discoveries  are 
artfully  conducted,  and  produced  in  critical  situations,  they  are  ex- 
tremely striking ;  such  as  that  famous  one  in  Sophocles,  which  makes 
the  whole  subject  of  his  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  and  which  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  fullest  of  suspense,  agitation,  and  terror,  that  ever  was  ex 
hibited  on  any  stage.  Among  the  moderns,  two  of  the  most  di»* 
iinguished  Anagnorises,  are  those  contained  in  Voltaire's  Merope, 
and  Mr.  Home's  Douglas ;  both  of  which  are  great  masterpieces  of 
the  kind. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  that  it  should 
end  unhappily.  In  the  course  of  the  play,  there  may  be  sufficient 
agitation  and  distress,  and  many  tender  emotions  raised  by  the  suf- 
ferings and  dangers  of  the  virtuous,  though  in  the  ead,  good  men  are 
rendered  successful.  The  tragic  spirit,  therefore,  does  not  want 
scope  upon  this  system ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Athalie  of  Racine, 
and  some  of  Voltaire's  finest  plays,  such  as  Alzire,  Merope,  and  the 
Orphan  of  China,  with  some  few  English  tragedies  likewise,  have  a 
fortunate  conclusion.  But,  in  general,  the  spirit  of  tragedy,  espe- 
cially of  English  tragedy,  leans  more  to  the  side  of  leaving  the  im- 
pression of  virtuous  sorrow  full  and  strong  upon  the  heart 

A  question  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  and  which  has 
employed  the  speculations  of  several  philosophical  critics,  naturally 
occurs  here:  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  emotions  of  sorrow 
which  tragedy  excites,  afford  any  gratification  to  the  mind  ?  For, 
is  not  sorrow  in  its  nature  a  painful  passion?  Is  not  real  distress 
often  occasioned  to  the  spectators,  by  the  dramatic  representations 
at  which  they  assist?  Do  we  not  see  their  tears  flow?  and  yet, 
while  the  impression  of  what  they  have  suffered  remains  upon  theii 
minds,  they  again  assemble  in  crowds  to  renew  the  same  distresses. 
The  question  is  not  without  difficulty,  and  various  solutions  of  it  have 
been  proposed  by  ingenious  men.*     The  most  plain  and  satisfactory 

*  3«e  Dr.  CampbeU*!  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Book  I  ch.  zi.  where  ao  account  Is  ghwi 
of  the  hypothesis  of  different  critics  on  this  subject ;  and  where  one  is  proposed,  witk 
which,  in  the  mein,  I  a^ree.  See  also  Lord  Kaimes's  Essays  on  the  Prim  iplct  of  M» 
TtlHjf  Essay  u,  and  Mr  David  Hume's  Essay  on  Tragedy. 
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account  of  ihe  matter,  aijpears  to  me  to  be  the  following.  Bj  the 
wise  and  gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  exercise  of  all  the 
social  passions  is  attended%vith  pleasure.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing 
and  grateful,  than  love  and  friendship.  Wherever  man  takcsa  strong 
interestln  the  concernsof  his  fellow  creatures,  an  internal  satisfaction 
is  made  to  accompany  the  feeling.  Pity,  or  compassion,  in  particu- 
lar, is,  for  wise  ends,  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  instincts 
of  our  frame,  and  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  attractive  power.  It  is 
an  afTection  which  cannot  but  be  productive  of  some  distress,  on  ae- 
co(]nt  of  the  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  which  it  necessarily  in- 
volves. But  as  it  includes  benevolence  and  friendship,  it  partakes, 
nt  the  same  time,  of  the  agreeable  and  pleasing  nature  of  those  affec- 
tions. The  heart  is  warmed  by  kindness  and  humanity,  at  the  same 
moment  at  which  it  is  afflicted  by  the  distresses  of  those  with  whom 
it  sympathizes:  and  the  pleasure  arising  from  those  kind  emotions, 
prevails  so  much  in  the  mixture,  and  so  far  counterbalances  the  pain, 
IS  to  render  the  state  of  the  mind,  upon  the  whole,  agreeable.  At 
the  same  time,  the  immediate  pleasure,  which  always  goes  along 
with  the  operation  of  the  benevolent  and  sympathetic  affections,  de- 
rives an  addition  ffom  the  approbation  of  our  own  minds.  We  are 
pleased  with  ourselves,  for  feeling  p.s  we  ought,  and  for  entering,  with 
proper  sorrow,  into  the  concerns  of  the  afflicted.  In  tragedy,  be- 
sides, other  adventitious  circumstances  concur  to  diminish  the  pain 
ful  part  of  sympathy,  and  to  increase  the  satisfaction  attending  it. 
We  are,  in  some  measure,  relieved,  by  thinking  that  the  cause  of 
our  distress  is  feigned,  not  real ;  and  we  are  also  gratified  by  the 
charms  of  poetry,  the  propriety  of  sentiment  and  language,  and  the 
beauty  of  action.  From  the  concurrence  of  these  causes,  the  plea- 
sure which  we  receive  from  tragedy,  notwithstanding  the  distress  it 
occasions,  seems  to  me  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  there  is  always  a  mix 
ture  of  pain  in  the'  pleasure,  that  pain  is  capable  of  being  so  much 
heightened,  by  the  representation  of  incidents  extremely  direful,  as 
to  shock  our  feelings,  and  to  render  us  averse,  either  to  the  reading 
of  such  tragedies,  or  to  the  beholding  of  them  upon  the  stagel 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  the  subject  throughout  the 
acts,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  several 
scenes  which  make  up  the  acts  of  a  play. 

The  entrance  of  a  new  personage  upon  the  stage,  forms  what  is  cal- 

ed  a  new  scene.     These  scenes,  or  successive  conversations,  should 

be  closely  linked  and  connected  with  each  other;  and  much  of  the 

art  of  dramatic  composition  is  shown  in  maintaining  this  connexion. 

Two  rules -are  necessary  to  be  observed  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  is,  that,  during  the  course  of  one  act,  the  stage  should 
never  be  left  vacant,  though  but  for  a  single  moment;  that  is,  all 
the  persons  who  have  appeared  in  one  scene,  or  conversation,  should 
never  go  off  together,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  new  set  of  persons  ap 
pearing  in  the  next  scene,  independent  of  the  former.  This  makes 
a  gap,  or  total  interruption  in  the  representation,  which,  m  effect, 
puts  an  end  to  that  act     For,  whenever  the  stage  is  evacuated. 
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the  act  is  dosed.  This  rule  is,  very  generallj,  observed  by  the 
French  tiagedians;  but  the  English  writers,  both  of  comedy  and 
tragedy,  seldom  pay  any  regard  to  it.  Their  personages  succeed 
one  another  upon  the  stage  with  so  little  connexion ;  the  union  of 
their  scenes  is  so  much  broken,  that,  with  equal  propriety,  their 
plays  might  be  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  acts,  as  well  as  into  five. 

The  second  rule,  which  the  English  writers  also  observe  little 
better  than  the  former,  is,  that  no  person  shall  come  upon  the 
stage,  or  leave  it,  without  a  reason  appearing  to  us,  both  for  the 
one  and  the  other.  Nothing  is  more  awkward,  and  contrary  to  art, 
than  for  an  actor  to  enter,  without  our  seeing  any  cause  for  his 
appearing  in  that  scene,  except  that  it  was  for  the  poet's  purpose  he 
should  enter  precisely  at  such  a  moment;  or  for  an  actor  to  go 
away  without  any  reason  for  his  retiring,  farther  than  that  the  poet 
had  no  more  speeches  to  put  into  his  mouth.  This  is  managing  the 
persons  dramatis  exactly  like  so  many  puppets,  who  are  moved  by 
wires,  to  answer  the  call  of  the  master  of  the  show.  Whereas  the  per- 
fection of  dramatic  writing  requires  that  every  thing  should  be  con- 
ducted in  imitation,  as  near  as  possible,  of  some  real  transaction; 
where  we  are  let  into  the  secret  of  all  that  is  passing,  where  we  bo- 
hold  persons  before  us  always  busy;  see  them  coming  and  going; 
and  know  perfectly  whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  go,  and 
about  what  they  are  em])loyed. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  relates  to  the  unity  of  the  dra- 
matic action.  In  order  to  render  the  unity  of  action  more  com* 
plete,  critics  have  added  the  other  two  unities  of  time  and  place. 
The  strict  observance  of  these  is  more  difficult,  and,  perhaps,  not 
so  necessary.  The  unity  of  place  requires,  that  the  scene  should 
Mever  be  shifted ;  but  that  the  action  of  the  play  should  be  contin- 
ued to  the  end,  in  the  same  place  where  it  is  supposed  to  begin. 
The  unity  of  time,  strictly  taken,  requires,  that  the  time  of  the 
action  be  no  longer  than  the  time  that  is  allowed  Yor  the  represen- 
tation of  the  play ;  though  Aristotle  seems  to  have  given  the  poet  a 
little  more  liberty,  and  permitted  the  action  to  comprehend  the 
whole  time  of  one  day. 

The  intention  of  both  these  rules  is,  to  overcharge,  as  little  as 
possible,  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  with  improbable  circum- 
stances in  the  acting;  of  the  play,  and  to  bring  the  imitation  more 
close  to  reality.  VVe  must  observe,  that  the  nature  of  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions upon  the  Greek  stage,  subjected  the  ancient  tragedians  to 
a  more  strict  observance  of  these  unities  than  is  necessary  in 
modern  theatres.  I  showed,  that  a  Greek  tragedy  was  one  uninter^ 
nipted  representation,  from  beginning  to  end.  There  was  no  di- 
vision of  acts ;  no  pauses  or  interval  between  them ;  but  the  stage 
was  continually  full ;  occupied  cither  by  the  actors  or  the  chorus. 
Hence,  no  room  was  left  for  the  imagination  to  go  beyond  the  pre- 
cise time  and  place  of  the  representation ;  any  more'than  is  allowed 
during  the  continuance  of  one  act,  on  the  modern  theatre. 

But  -he  practice  of  suspending  the  spectacle  totally  for  some 
little  time  between  the  acts,  hhs  made  a  great  and  material  change; 
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gives  ruore  latitude  to  the  imagination^  and  renders  the  ancient 
strict  confinement  to  time  and  place  less  necessary.  While  the 
acting  of  the  piay  is  interrupted,  the  spectator  can,  without  any 
great  or  violent  effort,  suppose  a  few  hours  to  pass  between  every 
act ;  or  can  suppose  himself  moved  from  one  apartment  of  a  palaeep 
or  one  part  of  a  city,  to  another :  and,  therefore,  too  strict  an  observ- 
ance of  these  unities  ought  not  to  be  preferred  to  higher  beauties 
of  execution,  nor  to  the  introduction  of  more  pathetic  situations, 
which  sometimes  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
the  transgression  of  these  rules. 

On  the  ancient  stage,  we  plainly  see  the  poets  struggling  with 
many  an  inconvenience,  inorder  to  preserve  those  unities  which  were 
then  so  necessary.  As  the  scene  could  never  be  shiAed,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  it  always  lie  in  some  court  of  a  palace,  or  some  public 
area,  to  which  all  the  persons  tonccrned  in  the  action  might  have 
equal  access.  This  led  to  frequent  improbabilities,  by  representing 
things  as  transacted  there,  winch  naturally  ought  to  have  been  trans- 
acted before  few  witnesses,  and  in  private  apartments.  The  like  im- 
Erobabilities  arose,  from  limiting  themselves  so  much  in  pointof  time, 
ncidents  were  unnaturally  crowded ;  and  it  is  easy  to  point  out  seve- 
ral instances  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  where  events  are  supposed  to 
pass  during  a  song  of  the  chorus,  which  must  necessarily  have  em- 
ployed many  hours. 

But  though  it  seems  necessary  to  set  modem  poets  firee  from  a 
strict  observance  of  these  dramatic  unities,  yet  we  must  remember 
there  are  certain  bounds  to  this  liberty.  Frequent  and  wild  changes 
of  time  and  place ;  hurrying  thp  spectator  from  one  distant  city,  or 
country,  to  another ;  or  making  several  days  or  weeks  to  pass  dur* 
ing  the  course  of  the  representation,  are  liberties  which  shock  the 
imagination,  which  give  to  the  performance  a  romantic  and  unnatu- 
ral appearance,  |nd,  therefore,  cannot  be  allowed  in  any  dramatic 
writer  who  aspires  to  correctness.  In  particular,  we  must  remembei 
that  it  is  only  between  the  acts,  that  any  liberty  can  be  given  for 
going  beyond  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  During  the  course  ol 
each  act,  they  ought  to  be  strictly  observed ;  that  is,  during  each  act 
the  scene  should  continue  the  same,  and  no  more  time  should  be 
supposed  to  pass,  than  is  employed  in  the  representation  of  that  act 
This  is  a  rule  which  the  French  tragedians  regularly  observe.  Tc 
violate  this  rule,  as  is  too  often  done  by  the  English ;  to  change  the 
place,  and  shift  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  one  act,  shows  great  incor« 
rectness,  and  destroys  the  whole  intention  of  the  division  of  a  play  into 
acts.  Mr.  Addison's  Cato  is  remarkable  beyond  most  English  trage- 
dies, for  regularity  of  conduct  The  author  has  limited  himself  in 
time,  to  a  single  day ;  and  in  place,  has  maintained  the  most  rigorous 
unity.  The  scene  is  never  changed ;  and  the  whole  action  passes  in 
the  hall  of  Cato's  house,  at  Utica. 

In  general,  {he  nearer  a  poet  can  bring  the  dramatic  represent 
tation,  in  all  its  circumstances,  to  an  imitation  of  nature  and  real  life, 
the  impression  which  he  makes  on  us  will  always  be  the  more  perfe^ 
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Probability,  as  I  obserred  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture,  is  highly 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  tragic  action,  and  we  are  always  hurt 
by  the  want  of  it  It  is  tliis  that  makes  the  observance  of  the  dra- 
matic unities  to  be  of  consequence,  as  far  as  they  can  be  observed 
without  sacrificing  more  material  beauties.  It  is  not,  as  has  been 
sometimes  said,  that  by  the  preservation  of  the  unities  of  time  and 
place,  spectators  are  deceived  into  a  belief  of  the  reality  of  the  ob. 
lects  which  are  set  before  them  on  the  stage ;  and  that,  when  those 
unities  are  violated,  the  charm  is  broken,  and  they  discover  the  whole 
to  be  a  fiction.  No  such  deception  as  this  can  ever  be  accomplished. 
No  one  ever  imagines  himself  to  be  at  Athens,  op  Rome,  when  a 
Greek  or  Roman  subject  is  presented  on  the  stage.  He  knows  the 
whole  to  be  an  imitation  only  ;  but  he  requires  that  imitation  to  be 
conducted  with  skill  and  verisimiKtude.  His  pleasure,  the  enter 
tainment  which  he  expects,  the  interest  which  he  b  to  take  in  the 
story,  all  depend  on  its  being  so  conducted.  His  imagination,  there 
fore,  seeks  to  aid  the  imitation,  and  \o  rest  on  the  probability  ;  an^ 
the  poet,  who  shocks  him  by  improbable  circumstances,  and  bj 
awkward,  unskilful  imitation,  deprives  him  of  his  pleasure,  ano 
leaves^  him  hurt  and  displeased.  This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  th< 
theatrical  illusion. 

aUESTlONS^  """"""""^ 


How  has  dramatic  poetry,  among 
all  civilized  nationfl,  been  connderea, 
and  of  what  has  it  been  judged  worthy? 
According:  to  what,  does  it  di/ide  into 
tlie  two  fomis  of  comedy  or  tragedy  ? 
^'hy  had  tragedy  always  been  cona- 
dercid  a  more  diimified  entertainment 
than  comedy?  tJpon  what  do  they 
respectively  rest ;  and  what  are  their 
respective  instruments  1  Which,  there- 
fore, shall  be  d\e  object  of  our  fullest 
discussion?  When  is  tragedy  a  noble 
idea  of  poetry?  Of  what  is  it  a  direct 
imitation ;  and  why^  Hence,  what  fbl- 
Imw  ?  What  is  it,  or  what  ought  it  to 
be*  ?  As  tragedy  is  a  high  species  of 
composition,  so  also,  in  its  general  strain 
and  spirit,  to  what  is  it  favourable? 
How  IS  this  remark  illustrated?  What 
does  every  poet  find  ^  Why  must  he 
sometimes  represent  the  virtuous  un- 
fortunate; but  what  will  he  always 
study  to  do  ?  Though  they  may  be  de- 
»nil)ed  asunprosperous,  yet  of  what  is 
tliere  no  instance  r  Even  when  bad  men 
succeed  in  their  designs^  what  follows? 
What  sentiments  are  most  generally 
excited  by  tragedy;  and  therefore, 
what  n'.a^  be  acknowledged  ?  Taking 
tra^^edies  complexly,  of  what  is  our 
•jinthor  fully  persuaded;  and.  there- 
f(>re,  upon  what  must  the  zeal  which 
some  pious  men  have  shown  against 
4F 


the  entertainments  of  the  theatre,  rest? 
What  account  does  Aristotle  give  of 
the  design  of  tragedy  ?  Of  this  ddini- 
tk>n,  wlmt  is  observed ;  and  what  may 
be  considered  a  better  one?  When  does 
an  author  accomplish  all  the  mora! 
purposes  of  imtreiy  ?  In  order  to  this 
end,  what  is  the  nrst  requisite ;  and  why  ? 
What  is  the  object  of  the  epic  poet,  and 
what  follows?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
From  what  does  it  appear  that  tragedy 
demands  a  stricter  imitation  of  the'li/e 
and  actions  of  men?  How,  only,  can 
passion  be  raised?  What,  therefore,  fbl- 
lows?  What  does  this  principle  exclude 
from  tragedy  ?  Why  have  ghosts  main- 
tained their  place?  But  what  is  to  be 
condenmed ;  and  why  ?  Of  this  mix- 
ture of  machinery  with  the  tragic  ac- 
tion, what  is  observed?  In  order  to 
promote  that  iropressu)n  of  probability 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  success  oi 
tragedy,  what  have  some  critic-s  re- 

auired  ?  Of  what  tragedies  were  such 
lie  subjects?  But  why  cannot  our  ai>> 
thor  hold  this  to  be  a  matter  cf  any 
^reat  consequence  ?  In  order  to  our  be- 
mg  moved,  what  is  not  necessary? 
How  is  this  position  farthei  illustrated, 
and  what  mstances  aie  mentioned! 
Whether  the  subject  be  real  or  ffi^ted, 
on  what  does  most  depend  for  render- 
ing the  incidents  in  a  tni^Cily  p4t)bii- 
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tic?  Td  rcgnlate  this  oonduct,  what 
fiimoivi  rule  have  critics  laid  down; 
and  of  them,  what  is  observed  ?  But  in 
order  to  do  this  with  more  advanta^ 
what  is  first  necessary  ?  What  was  the 
state  of  tragedy^   in  its   besrinning? 
Whaf.  was  its  origin  among  the  Greeks? 
How  were  these  poems  sung  ?  In  or- 
der to  throw  some  variety  into  this  en- 
tertainment, what  was  thought  proper? 
Who  made  this  innovation ;  d^  him, 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  said  of 
.A«9chylus?  or  what  these  acton  reci- 
ted, what  is  remarked  ?  What  did  this 
begin  to  give  the  drama,  and  by  whom 
was  it  soon  perfected  ?  What  is  remark- 
able ;   and  how  is  this   illustrated  ? 
From  this  account,  what  appears ;  and 
of  it,  what  is  further  observed  ?  To 
what  question   has   this  given  rise? 
What  must  be  admitted  ;  and  why  ? 
The  chorus,  at  the  same  time,  conveyed 
what;  and  of  what   persons   was  it 
composed  ?  Of  this  company,  what  is 
further  remarked?  What  illustration 
of  this  remark  is  given  ?  But,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  of  the  chorus, 
yet  what  is  observea ;  and  why  ?  How 
IS  this  remark  fully  illustrated  ?  What 
may  be  confidently  asserted?  What 
URe  might  still  be  made  of  the  ancient 
chorus  ?  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
this?  After  the  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy,  &c  for 
examining  what,  is  our  way  cleared  ? 
Of  these  three,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant? When  was  its  nature  explain- 
ed ;  and  in  what  does  it  consist  ?  Why 
is  this  unity  of  subject  still  more  essen- 
tial to  tragedy,  than  it  is  to  epic  poetry? 
What,  therefore,  follows;  and  why? 
What  may  there  be?  With  what  ought 
they  to  lie  connected;  and  for  wnat 
reason  ?  Where  have  we  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  this  defect  ?  Wliat  is  the  sub- 
ject of  tliis  tragedy;  and  what  is  said 
of  Cato  himself?  But  what  are  mere 
episodes;  why  did  the  author  intro- 
duce them ;  and  what  follows? 

Of  what  must  we  take  care?  What 
do  unity  and  simplicity  respectively 
hnport  Ji  dramatib  composition?  Of 
tlie  Greek  tra^dies,  what  is  here  ob- 
served ?  How  18  this  remark  illustrated 
from  the  CEdipus  and  Philoctetes  of 
Sophocles?  Yet  of  these  simple  sub- 
ject what  is  observed?  Among  the 
modems,  what  has  been  admitted  into 
liTVJ^^ly;  and  what  has  it  become? 
What  remark  follows?  Why  is  this  va- 
riety an  improvement  in  tragedy?  But 


of  what  must  Uie  poet  beware;  and 
why?  What  instance  is  given  to  iKas- 
trate  this  remark ;  and  of  it,  what  m 
observed  ?  What  must  unity  of  action 
also  regulate  ?  What  foundation  has 
the  divLmMi  of  every  play  uitr   five 
acts?  How  does  it  appear  to  be  purely 
arbitrary?  On  the  Greek  stage,  what 
was  totally  unknown ;  and  from  wlist 
does  this  apnear  ?  What  was  the  Greek 
trag»ly  ?    How   is  this    illustrated  ? 
What  is  remarked  of  the  intervals  at 
which  the  chorus  sung?   As  practice 
has  now  Established  a  different  plaji, 
about  what  must  the  poet  be  careful  ? 
What  should  the  first  act  contain,  and 
how  ought  it  to  be  managed?  With 
what  dees  it  make  them  acquainted  ? 
Of  a  striking  introduction,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  In  the  ruder  times  of  the  dra- 
I  ma,  how  was  the  exposition  of  the  siib- 
I  ject  made ;  and  idiat  instance  is  men> 
tioned  ?  As  such  an  introduction  is  ex- 
tremely artificial)  what  follows  ?  Dur- 
ing w)\|ch  acts,  should  the  plot  gradu- 
ally thicken?   Here,  what  should  be 
the   poets   great  object;  and   why? 
What  should  he  therefore  do?  What 
remark  fi>llowB ;  and  of  whom  is  this 
the  great  excellence  ?  But  of  French 
tragedians,  what  is  observed?  What 
should  reign  throughout  a  tragedy 
and  why?  Of  the  fi^h  act,  what  is  re- 
marked? What  is  the  first  rule  con- 
cerning it;  and  hence,  what  are  faulty? 
What  is  the  next  rule;  and  why  ?  In 
the  last  place,  what  is  observed;  and 
how  is  this  illuftrated  ?  Of  what  were 
tlie  smcienta  fond?    Wlien  are  such 
discoveries   extremely  striking;   and 
what  instances  are  given?  W*hat  is 
not  essential  terthe  catastrophe  of  a 
tragedy ;  and  why  ?  In  proof  of  tha 
remark,    what  instances  are  given? 
But  in  general,  to  what  does  the  spirit 
of  English  tragedy  lean  ?  What  quen- 
tion  naturally  occurs  here ;  and  why  ? 
Of  this  question,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  is  the  most  plain  and  satisfacto* 
ry  account  of  the  matter  ?  By  what 
are  we,  in  seme  measure,  relieved ;  and 
by  what  are  we  gratified  ?  What  re- 
mark follows  ?  At  the  same  time,  what 
must  be  observed  ?  Havirig  spoken  of 
the  conduct  of  the  subject  throughoit 
the  acts,  of  what  is  it  necessary  nlso  \t 
take  notice  ?  Wliat  forms  a  new  scene : 
and  of  these  scenes,  what  is  observed  f 
For  this  purpose,  what  is  the  first  mk 
to  be  observed?  Of  this,  what  is  le- 
marked ;  and  why  ?  By  whom  Is  (Jiis 
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■'Mie  ohserved ;  and  by  whooi  ie  k  not?' 
Hciw  does  this  appear?  What  u  the 
Becood  rule ;  and  why?  Thk  w  roana- 
fpng  the  jpenKMue  dramatiB  in  what 
manner  ?  Whereasi  what  does  the  per- 
(ectiot/  of  dramatic  writing  require? 
All  that  has  hitherto  been  said,  relates 
to  what;  and  in  order  to  render  it 
more  complete,  what  have  ciitiGs  add- 
ed ?  Of  the  strict  observance  of  these, 
what  IB  observed  ?  What  do  they  re^ 
^)ectively  require  ?  What  is  the  inten- 
tion of  both  these  rules?  What  must  we 
observe?  Fromipichat  doeA  this  appear ; 
and  hence,  for  what  was  there  no  room 
lefl?  What  has  been  the  effect  of  sus- 
pending the  spectacle  totally  for  some 
%ttle  time  between  the  acts?  While 
che  actinf^  of  the  play  is  interrupted, 
what  can  the  spectator  do;  and  there- 
fore, what  follows?  On  the  ancient 
sta^  what  do  we  plainly  see  ?  As  the 
scene  could  not  be  shifled,  what  was 
the  consequence?  To  what  did  this 
lead  ?  From  what  did  the  like  improba- 
bilities arise;  and  why?  Thougn  mo- 
iem  poets  need  not  strictly  to  observe 


these  unities,  3ret  what  must  we  re- 
member; and  why?  In  particular, 
what  must  we  remember  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated;  and  what  instances  of  an 
adherence  to  this  rule  are  mentioned  ? 
When  will  the  impression  in  general, 
be  the  more  perfect?  How  is  this  re- 
mark fully  iUostrated  ? 
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TRAGEDY.— GREEK— FRENCH— ENGLISH  TRAGEDT. 

Hayino  treated  of  the  dramatic  action  in  tragedy,  I  proceed  tiext 
to  treat  of  the  characters  most  proper  to  be  exhibit^.  It  has  been 
thought,  by  several  critics,  that  the  nature  of  tragedy  requires  the 
principal  personages  to  be  always  of  illustrious  character,  and  of 
high,  or  princely  rank ;  whose  misfortunes  and  sufferings,  it  is  said, 
take  faster  hold  of  the  imagination,  and  impress  the  heart  more 
forcibly,  than  similar  events  happening  to  persons  in  private  life. 
But  this  is  more  specious  than  solid.  It  is  refuted  by  facts.  For  the 
distresses  of  Desdemona,  Monimia,  and  Belvidera,  interest  us  as 
deeply  as  if  they  had  been  princesses  or  queens.  The  dignity  of 
tragedy  does,  indeed,  require  that  there  should  be  nothing  degrad- 
ing or  mean  in  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  which  it  exhibits, 
but  it  requires  nothing  more.  Their  high  rank  may  render  the 
spectacle  more  splendid,  and  the  subject  seemmgly  of  more  impor- 
tance, but  conduces  very  little  to  its  being  interesting  or  pathetic  ; 
which  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  tale,  on  the  art  of  the 
poet  in  conducting  it,  and  on  the  sentiments  to  which  it  gives  oc- 
casion. In  every  rank  of  life,  the  relations  of  father,  husband,  son, 
brother,  lover,  or  friend,  lay  the  foundation  of  those  affecting  situa- 
tions,  which  make  man^s  heart  feel  for  roan. 
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The  moral  characters  of  the  persons  represented,  are  of  much 
greater  consequence  than  the  external  circumstances  in  which  the 
poet  places  them.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  conduct  of  tragedy,  de- 
mands a  poet's  attention  more,  than  so  to  describe  his  personages, 
and  so  to  order  the  incidents  which  relate  to  them,  as  shall  leave 
upon  the  spectators  impressions  favourable  to  virtue,  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Providence.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  this  end,  that 
poetical  justice,  as  it  is  called,  should  be  observed  in  the  catastrophe 
of  the  piece.  This  has  been  long  exploded  from  tragedy ;  the  end 
of  which  is,  to  affect  us  with  pity  for  the  virtuous  in  dibtress,  and  to 
afford  a  probable  representation  of  the  state  of  human  life,  where 
calamities  often  befall  the  best,  and  a  mixed  portion  of  good  and  evil 
is  appointed  for  all.  But,  withal,  the  author  must  beware  of  shock- 
ing our  minds  with  such  representations  of  life  as  tend  to  raise 
horror,  or  to  render  VTtue  an  object  of  aversion.  Though  innocent 
persons  suffer,  their  sufferings  ought  to  be  attended  With  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  shall  make  virtue  appear  amiable  and  venerable ; 
and  shall  render  their  condition,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  that  ot 
bad  men,  who  have  prevailed  against  them.  The  stings  and  the 
remorse  of  guilt,  must  ever  be  represented  as  productive  of  greater 
miseries,  than  any  that  the  bad  can  bring  upon  the  good. 

Aristotle's  observations  on  the  characters  proper  for  tragedy, 
are  very  judicious.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  perfect  unmixed  charac- 
ters, either  of  good  or  ill  men,  are  not  the  fittest  to  be  introduced. 
The  distresses  of  the  one,  being  wholly  unmerited,  hurt  and  shock 
ns ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  other,  occasion  no  pity.  Mixed  cha- 
racters, such  as  in  fact  we  meet  with  in  the  world,  afford  the  most 
proper  field  for  displaying,  without  any  bad  effect  on  morals,  the 
vicissitudes  of  life ;  and  they  interest  us  the  more  deeply,  as  they 
display  the  emotions  and  passions  of  which  we  have  all  been  conscious. 
When  such  persons  fall  into  distress  through  the  vices  of  others, 
the  subject  may  be  very  pathetic ;  b  .t  it  is  always  more  instructive 
when  a  person  has  been  himself  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  and 
when  his  misfortune  is  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  passion,  or  by 
some  weakness  incident  to  human  nature.  Such  subject^  both  dis- 
pose us  to  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  administer  useful  warnings  to 
us  for  our  own  conduct 

Upon  these  principles,  it  surprises  me  that  the  story  of^(£dipu5 
should  have  been  so  much  celebrated  by  all  the  critics,  as  one  of  the 
fittest  subjects  for  tragedy,  and  so  often  brought  upon  the  st^ge, 
not  by  Sophocles  only,  but  by  Corneille  also,  and  Voltaire.  An  in- 
nocent person,  one  in  the  main,  of  a  virtuous  character,  through  no 
crime  of  his  own,  nay,  not  by  the  vices  of  others,  but  through  mere 
fatality  and  blind  chance,  is  involved  in  the  greatest  of  all  human 
miseries.  In  a  casual  rencounter  he  kills  his  father,  without  know- 
ing him  ;  he  afterwards  is  married  to  his  own  mother ;  and,  discover- 
ing himself,  in  the  end,  to  have  committed  both  parricide  and  incest, 
he  becomes  frantic,  and  dies  in  the  utmost  misery.  Such  a  snbject 
excites  horror  rather  than  pity.  As  it  is  conducted  by  Sophocles,  it 
is  indeed  extremely  affecting ;  but  it  conveys  no  instruction,  it  awa 
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ken9  in  the  mind  no  tender  sympathy ;  it  leaves  no  impression  fa- 
vourable to  virtue  or  humanity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  subjects  of  the  ancient  Greek 
tragedies  were  too  often  founded  on  mere  destiny  and  inevitable 
misfortunes.  They  were  too  much  mixed  with  their  tales  about 
oracles,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  which  led  to  many  an  in- 
cident sufficiently  melancholy  and  tragical ;  but  rather  purely  inn 
gical,  than  useful  or  moral.  Hence,  both  the  QQdipuses  of  Sopho- 
cles, the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  and  several 
of  the  like  kmd.  In  the  course  of  the  drama,  many  moral  senti- 
ments occurred.  But  the  instruction  which  the  fable  of  the  play 
conveyed,  seldom  was  any  more  than  that  reverence  was  owing  to 
the  gods,  and  submis9ion  due  to  the  decrees  of  destiny.  Modem 
tragedy  has  aimed  at  a  higher  object,  by  becoming  more  the  theatre 
of  passion ;  pointing  out  to  men  the  consequences  of  their  miscon* 
duct ;  showing  the  direful  effects  which  ambition,  jealousy,  love, 
resentment,  and  other  such  strong  emotions,  when  misguided,  or 
left  unrestrained,  produce  upon  human  life.  An  Othello,  hurried 
by  jealousy  to  murder  his  innocent  wife;  a  Jaffier,  insnared  by  re» 
sentnient  and  want,  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy,  and  then  stung  with 
remorse,  and  involved  in  ruin ;  a  Siffredi,  through  the  deceit  which 
he  employs  for  public  spirited  ends,  bringing  destructi(/h  on  all 
whom  he  loved;  a  Calista,  seduced  into  a  criminal  intrigue,  which 
overwhelms  herself,  her  father,  and  all  her  friends  in  misery;  these, 
and  such  as  these,  are  the  examples  which  tragedy  now  displays 
to  public  view;  and  by  means  of  which  it  inculcates  on  men  the 
proper  government  of  their  passions. 

Of  all  the  passions  which  furnish  matter  to  tragedy,  that  which 
has  most  occupied  the  modern  stage,  is  love.  To  the  ancient  thea* 
tre,  it  was  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown.  In  few  of  their  tragedies 
is  it  ever  mentioned  ;  and  I  remember  no  more  than  one  which  turns 
upon  it,  the  Hippolitus  of  Euripides.  This  was  owing  to  the  na- 
tional manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  that  greater  separition  of  the 
two  sexes  from  one  another,  than  has  taken  place  in  modern  times ; 
aided  too,  perhaps,  by  this  circumstance,  that  no  female  actress  ever 
appeared  on  the  ancient  stage.  But  though  no  reason  appears  for 
the  total  exclusion  of  love  from  the  theatre,  yet  with  what  justice  or 
propriety  it  has  usurped  so  much  place,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  the  sole 
hinge  of  modern  tragedy,  may  be  much  questioned.  Voltaire,  who 
is  no  less  eminent  as  a  critic  than  as  a  poet,  declares  loudly  and 
strongly  against  this  predominancy  of  love,  as  both  degrading  the 
majesty,  and  confining  the  natural  limits  of  tragedy.  And  assuredly, 
the  mixing  of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  great  and  solemn  revolu* 
tions  of  human  fortune  which  belong  to  the  tragic  stage,  tends  to  give 
iragedy  too  much  the  air  of  gallantry  and  juvenile  entertainment. 
The  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Merope  of  Voltaire,  the  Doug!as  of  Mr. 
Home,  are  sufficient  proofs,  that  without  any  assistance  from  love, 
the  drama  is  capable  of  producing  its  highest  effects  upon  the  mind. 
This  seems  to  be  clear,  that  wherever  love  is  introduced  into  tra* 
ger^y.  it  ought  to  reign  m  it,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  princip-^l  actio't, 
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It  ought  to  be  that  sort  of  love  which  possesses  all  the  force  and  ma* 
jesty  of  passion ;  and  whi  :h  occasions  great  and  important  conse- 
quences. For  nothing  can  hare  a  worse  efleet,  or  be  more  debasing 
to  tragedy,  than,  together  with  the  manly  and  heroic  passions,  to 
mingle  a  trifling  love  intrigue,  as  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  the  play. 
The  bad  effects  of  this  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  both  in  the  Cato 
of  Mr.  Addison,  as  I  had  occasion  before  to  remark,  and  io  thp 
Iphigeuie  of  Racine. 

After  a  tragic  poet  has  arranged  his  subject,  and  chosen  his  per- 
9onages,  the  next  thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  the  propriety  of  sen- 
timents; that  they  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  characters  of  those 
persons  to  whom  they, are  attributed,  and  to  the  situations  in  which 
Ihey  are  placed.  The  necessity  of  observing  this  general  rule  is  so 
obvious,  that  I  need  not  insist  upon  it  It  is  principally  in  the  pa- 
thetic parts,  that  both  the  difficulty  and  the  importance  of  it  are  the 
greatest  Tragedy  is  the  region  of  passion.  We  come  to  it  expect- 
ing to  be  moved ;  and  let  the  poet  be  ever  so  judicious  in  his  con- 
duct, moral  in  his  intentions,  and  elegant  in  his  style,  yet  if  he  fails  in 
the  pathetic,  he  has  no  tragic  merit ;  we  return  cold  and  disappoint- 
ed from  the  performance;  and  never  desire  to  meet  with  it  more. 

To  paint  passion  so  truly  and  justly  as  to  strike  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers  with  full  sympathy,  is  a  prerogative  of  genius  given  to  few. 
It  requires  strong  and  ardent  sensibility  of  mind.  It  requires  the 
author  to  have  the  power  of  entering  deeply  into  the  characters 
which  he  draws ;  of  becoming  for  a  moment  the  very  person  whom 
he  exhibits,  and  of  assuming  all  his  feelings.  For,  as  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe,  there  is  no  possibility  of  speaking  properly  the 
language  of  any  passion,  without  feeling  it ;  and  it  is  to  the  absence 
or  deadness  of  real  emotion,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  want  of  suc- 
cess in  so  many  tragic  writers,  when  they  attempt  being  pathetic. 

No  man,  for  instance,  when  he  is  under  the  strong  agitations  of 
anger,  or  grief,  or  any  such  violent  passion,  ever  thinks  of  describ- 
ing to  another  what  his  feelings  at  that  time  are ;  or  of  telling  them 
what  he  resembles.  This  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  the  lan- 
guage of  any  person,  when  he  is  deeply  moved.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  describes  coolly  the  condition  of  that  person  to 
another ;  or  it  is  the  language  of  the  passionate  person  himself, 
after  his  emotion  has  subsided,  relating  what  his  situation  was  in 
the  moments  of  passion.  Yet  this  sort  of  secondary  description, 
is  what  tragic  poets  too  often  give  us,  instead  of  the  native  and  pri- 
mary language  of  passion.  Thus^  in  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  when 
Lucia  confe5ses  to  Fortius  her  love  for  him,  but  at  the  same  time, 
swears  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  that  in  the  present  situation  of 
their  country  she  will  never  marry  him ;  Fortius  receives  this  un- 
expected sentence  with  the  utmost  astonishment  and  grief;  at  least 
the  poel  wants  to  make  us  believe  that  he  so  received  it  How  does 
he  express  these  feelings  ? 

Fli*d  in  astonishment,  I  gase  upon  thee, 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heaT'n, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stiffens  yet  alive 
In  dreadful  looks :  a  monumnit  of  wrath. 
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This  makes  his  whole  repi}''  to  Lucia.  Now  did  any  person,  who 
was  of  a  sudden  astonished  and  ovenvhelmed  with  sorrow,  ever 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  express  himself  in  this  manner? 
This  is  indeed  an  excellent  description  to  be  given  us  by  another, 
of  a  person  who  was  in  such  a  situation.  Nothing  would  have 
bi;en  more  proper  for  a  bystander,  recounting  this  conference,  thaa 
to  have  said, 

Fix''d  in  aitoniiihaient,  he  g«s*d  upoo  her 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  hemv*a. 
Who  pants  for  breath,  lu. 

But  the  person,  who  is  himself  concerned,  speaks  on  such  an  oc- 
casion in  a  very  different  manner.  He  gives  vent  to  his  feelings; 
he  pleads  for  pity ;  he  dwells  upon  the  ca^se  of  his  grief  and  aston- 
ishment ;  but  never  thinks  of  describin^his  own  person  and  looks, 
and  showing  us,  by  a  simile,  what  he  resembles.  Such  represen- 
tations of  passions  are  no  better  in  poetry  than  it  would  be  in  paint- 
ing, to  make  a  label  issue  from  the  mouth  of  a  figure,  bidding 
us  remark,  that  this  figure  represents  an  astonished  or  a  grieved 
person. 

On  some  other  occasions,  when  poets  do  not  employ  this  sort 
of  descriptive  language  in  passion,  they  are  too  apt  to  run  into 
forced  and  unnatural  thoughts,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the  feelings 
of  persons,  whom  they  would  paint  as  very  strongly  moved.  When 
Osmyn,  in  the  Mourning  Bride,  after  parting  with  Almeria,  re- 
grets, in  a  long  solibquy,  that  his  eyes  only  see  objects  that  are 
present,  and  cannot  see  Almeria  after  she  is  gone;  when  Jane 
Shore,  in  Mr.  Rowe's  tragedy,  on  meeting  with  her  husband  in 
ner  extreme  distress,  and  finding  that  he  had  forgiven  her,  calls  on 
the  rains  to  give  her  their  drops,  and  the  springs  to  give  her  their 
streams,  that  she  may  never  want  a  supply  of  tears ;  in  such  pas- 
sages, we  see  very  plainly,  that  it  is  neither  Osmyn,  nor  Jane  Shore 
that  speak;  but  the  poet  himself  in  his  own  person,  who,  instead 
or  assuming  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  means  to  exhibit,  and 
speaking  as  they  would  have  done  in  such  situations,  is  straining 
his  fancy,  and  spurring  up  his  genius,  to  say  something  that  shall 
be  uncommonly  strong  and  lively. 

If  we  attend  to  the  language  that  is  spoken  by  persons  under  the 
influence  of  real  passion,  we  shall  find  it  alwaj's  plain  and  simple ; 
abounding  indeed  with  those  figures  which  express  a  disturbed  and 
impetuous  state  of  mind,  such  as  interrogations,  exclamations,  and 
apostrophes;  but  never  employing  those  which  belong  to  the  mere 
embellishment  and  parade  of  speech.  We  never  meet  with  any 
aubtilty  or  refinement,  in  the  sentiments  of  real  passion.  The 
thoughts  which  passion  suggests,  are  always  plain  and  obvious  ones, 
arising  directly  from  its  object  Passion  never  .reasons,  nor  specu- 
lates, till  its  ardour  begins  to  cool.  It  never  leads  to  long  discourse 
or  declamation.  On  the  contrary,  it  expresses  itself  most  commonly 
in  short,  broken,  and  interrupted  speeches ;  corresponding  to  the  vio- 
lent and  desultory  emotions  of  the  mind. 

When  we  examine  the  French  tragedians  by  these  principleii, 
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which  seem  clearly  founded  in  nature^  we  find  them  often  deficient. 
Though  in  many  parts  of  tragic  composition,  they  have  great  merit } 
though  in  exciting  soft  and  tender  emotions,  some  of  them  are  very 
successfiil ;  yet,  in  the  high  and  strong  pathetic,  they  generally  fail. 
Their  passionate  speeches  too  often  ran  into  long  declamation. 
There  is  too  much  reasoning:;  and  xefinement ;  too  much  pomp  and 
studied  beauty  in  them.  They  rather  convey  a  feeble  impres> 
sion  of  passion,  than  awaken  any  strong  sympathy  in  the  reader^s 
mind. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  much  more  successful  in  this  part  of 
composition.  In  their  pathetic  scenes,  we  find  no  unnatural  refine- 
ment ;  no  exaggerated  thoughts.  They  set  before  us  the  plain  and 
direct  feelings  of  nature,  in  simple  expressive  language ;  and  there- 
fore on  great  occasions,  they  seldom  fail  of  touching  the  heart.* 
This  too  is  Shakspeare's  great  excellency ;  and  to  this  it  is  princi- 
pally owing,  that  his  dramatic  productions,  notwithstanding  their 
many  imperfections,  have  been  so  long  the  favourites  of  the  pifrUic. 
He  is  more  faithful  to  the  true  language  of  nature,  in  the  midst  oi 
passion,  than  any  writer.  He  gives  us  this  language,  unadulterated 
by  art ;  and  more  instances  of  it  can  be  quoted  from  him,  than  from 
all  other  tragic  poets  taken,  together.  I  shall  refer  only  to  that  admi- 
rable scene  in  Macbeth,  where  Macduff  receivj^s  the  account  of  his 
Wife,  and  all  his  children,  being  slaughtered  in  his  absence.  The 
emotions,  first  of  grief,  and  then  of  the  most  fierce  resentment  rising 
against  Macbeth,  are  painted  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  is  no  heart 
but  must  feel  them,  and  no  fancy  can  conceive  any  thing  more  ex* 
pressive  of  nature. 

With  regard  to  moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  trag^ies,  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  not  recur  too  often.  They  lose  their  efiect, 
when  unseasonably  crowded.  They  render  the  play  pedantic  and 
declamatory.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  those  Latin  trage* 
dies  which  go  under  the  name  of  Seneca,  which  are  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  declamations  and  moral  sentiments,  wrought 
up  with  a  quaint  brilliancy,  which  suited  the  prevailing  taste  of  that 
age. 

I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion,  that  moral  reflections  ought  to  bf 
altogether  omitted  in  tragedies.  Wlien  properly  introduced,  they 
give  dignity  to  the  composition,  and  on  many  occasions,  they  are 
extremely  natural.  When  persons  are  under  any  uncommon  dis- 
tress ;  when  thoy  are  beholding  in  others,  or  experiencing  in  liienv- 
selves,  the  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune ;  indeed,  when  they  are 
placed  in  any  of  the  great  and  trying  situations  of  life,  serious  and 

*  No*hiof|^,  for  instance,  can  be  more  touching^  and  pathctie  than  the  mklrett  which 
Medea,  in  Kur?pide»,  snaKe*  to  her  children,  wheu  she  had  formed  the  resolution  oi 
(luttiiig  them  to  death,  and  nothing  more  natural  than  the  coaaict  vvhkb  the  ift  dfe- 
yciiliHil  ai  suffering  (ns  tliat  occnsion : 

Ti  T^jryfXaTiTif  TsirwyrATor  yikm^y 
At,  *t'  tI  l^*9m  :  ««{//«  >4^  e?;^«rci, 
rvv«i«fCyOMM3i  #<i/^r  m<  t«/sr  tmnh?. 
Ova  at  iwAiunv*    X'*^^''^"  /iwxtifu 
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moral  reflections  naturally  occur  to  them,  whether  they  be  ])ersonii 
of  much  virtue  or  not  Almost  every  human  being  is,  on  such  oc- 
casionsy  disposed  to  be  serious.  It  is  then  the  natural  tone  ot  the 
mind;  and  therefore  no  tragic  poet  should  omit  such  proper  oppor- 
tunities, when  they  occur,  for  favouring  the  interests  of  virtue. 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  soliloquy  upon  his  fall,  for  instance,  in  Shak- 
speare,  when  he  bids  a  long  farewell  to  all  his  greatness,  and  the  ad- 
vices which  he  afterwards  gives  to  Cromwell,  are,  in  his  situation,  ex- 
tremely natural;  touch  and  please  all  readers;  and  are  at  once  in* 
stractive  and  affecting.  Much  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  Cato 
depends  upon  that  moral  turn  of  thought  which  distinguishes  it  1 
have  had  occasion,  both  in  this  lecture  and  in  the  preceding  one,  to 
take  notice  of  some  of  its  defects ;  and  certainly  neither  for  warmth 
of  passion  nor  proper  conduct  of  the  plot,  is  it  at  all  eminent 
It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  it  is  destitute  of  merit  For,  by 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  language,  by  the  dignity  of  Cato's 
character,  by  that  ardour  of  public  spirit,  and  those  virtuous  senti- 
ments of  which  it  is  full,  it  has  always  commanded  high  regard ;  and 
has,  both  in  our  own  country  and  among  foreigners,  acquired  no 
small  reputation. 

The  style  and  versification  of  tragedy  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and 
varied.  Our  blank  verse  is  happily  suited  to  this  purpose.  It  has 
sufScient  majesty  for  raising  the  style;  it  can  descend  to  the  simple 
and  familiar;  it  is  susceptible  of  great  variety  of  cadence;  and  is 
quite  free  from  the  constraint  and  monotony  of  rhyme*  For  mono- 
tx>ny  is,  above  all  things,  to  be  avoided  by  a  tragic  poet  If  he  main- 
tains every  where  the  same  stateliness  of  style,  if  he  uniformly  keep 
up  the  iame  run  of  measure  and  harmony  in  his  verse,  he  cannot 
fail  of  becoming  insipid.  He  should  not  indeed  sink  into  flat  and 
careless  lines;  his  style  should  always  have  force  and  dignity,  but 
not  the  uniform  dignity  of  epic  poetry.  It  should  assume  that  brisk- 
ness and  ease,  which  is  suited  to  the  freedom  of  dialogue,  and  the 
fluctuati6ns  of  passion. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  French  tragedy  is,  its  be- 
ing always  written  in  rhyme.  The  nature  of  the  French  language, 
indeed^  requires  this,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  style  from  mere 
prose*  But  it  fetters  the  freedom  of  the  tragic  dialogue,  fills  it  with 
a  languid  monotony,  and  is,  in  a  manner,  fatal  to  the  high  strength 
and  power  of  passion.  Voltaire  maintains,  that  the  difficulty  of  com- 
posing in  French  rhyme,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  pleasure  which 
the  audience  receives  from  the  composition.  Tragedy  would  be 
luined,  says  he,  if  we  were  to  write  it  in  blank  verse;  take  away  the 
difficulty,  and  you  take  away  the  whole  merit  A  strange  idea!  as 
if  the  entertainment  of  the  audience  arose,  not  from  the  emotions 
wiiich  the  poet  is  successful  in  awakening,  but  from  a  reflection  on 
the  toil  which  he  endured  in  his  closet,  from  assorting  male  and  fe 
male  rhymes.  With  regard  to  those  splendid  comparisons  in  rhyme, 
and  strings  of  couplets,  with  which  it  was,  some  time  ago,  fashiona* 
ble  for  our  English  poets  to  conclude,  not  only  every  act  of  a  tragedy, 
but  sometimes  also  tho  most  interesting  scenes,  nothing  need  be  said, 
4G 
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out  lijat  they  were  the  most  perfect  barbarisms ;  childish  ornamentb^ 
introduced  to  please  a  false  taste  in  the  audience  and  now  univei- 
sail  J  laid  aside. 

Having  thus  treated  of  all  the  different  parts  of  tragedy,  I  shaf 
conclude  the  subject,  with  a  short  view  of  the  Greek,  the  French 
and  the  English  stage,  and  with  observations  on  *ae  principal  writer^ 

Most  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  Greek  tragedy  have 
been  already  occasionally  mentioned.  It  was  embellished  with  the 
lyric  poetry  of  the  chorus,  of  the  origin  of  which,  and  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  attending  it,  I  treated  fully  in  the  preceding 
lecture.  The  plot  was  always  exceedingly  simple.  It  admitted  of  fevr 
incidents.  It  was  conducted  with  a  very  exact  regard  to  the  uni- 
ties of  action,  time,  and  place.  Machinery,  or  the  intervention  oi 
the  gods,  was  employed ;  and,  which  is  very  faulty,  the  final  un- 
ravelling sometimes  made  to  turn  upon  it.  Love,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  was  never  admitted  into  the  Greek  tragedy.  Their 
subjects  were  often  founded  on  destiny,  or  inevitable  misfortunes. 
A  vein  of  religious  and  moral  sentiment  always  runs  through  them; 
but  they  made  less  use  than  the  moderns  of  the  combat  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  of  the  distresses  which  our  passions  bring  upon  us.  Their 
plots  were  all  taken  from  the  ancient  traditionary  stories  of  their 
own  nation.  Hercules  furnishes  matter  for  two  tragedies.  The 
history  of  QEldipus,  king  of  Thebes,  and  his  unfortunate  family,  for 
six.  The  war  of  Troy,  with  its  consequences,  for  no  fewer  than  sev- 
enteen. There  is  only  one  of  later  date  than  this ;  which  is  the  Per 
sae,  or  expedition  of  Xerxes,  by  iEschylus. 

^schylus  is  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  exhibits  l)Oth  the 
beauties  and  the  defects  of  an  early  original  writer.  H^is  bold, 
nervous,  and  animated,  but  very  obscure  and  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood; partly  hy  reason  of  the  incorrect  state  in  which  we  have  hi» 
works,  (they  having  suffered  more  by  time,  than  any  of  the  ancient 
tragedians)  and  partly,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  his  stylq^  which 
is  crowded  with  metaphors,  often  harsh  and  tumid.  He  abounds 
with  martial  ideas  and  descriptions.  He  has  much  fire  and  eleva- 
tion ;  less  of  tenderness  than  of  force.  He  delights  in  the  marvel- 
lous. The  ghost  of  Darius  in  the  Persse,  the  inspiration  of  Cassan- 
dra in  Agamenanon,  and  the  songs  of  the  Furies  in  the  Eumenides, 
are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  strongly  expressive  of  his  genius. 

Sophocles  is  the  most  masterly  of  the  three  Greek  tragedians; 
the  most  coirect  in  the  conduct  of  his  subjects ;  the  most  just  and 
sublime  in  his  sentiments.  He  is  eminent  for  his  descriptive  talent 
The  relation  of  the  death  of  (Edipus,  in  his  (Edipus  Coloncus,  and 
of  the  death  of  HsBmon  and  Antigone,  in  his  Antigone,  are  perfect 
patterns  of  description  to  tragic  poets.  Euripides  is  esteemed  more 
tender  than  Sophocles,  and  he  is  fuller  of  moral  sentiments.  But, 
in  the  conduct  of  his  plays,  he  is  more  incorrect  and  negligent;  his 
expositions,  or  openings  of  the  subject,  are  made  in  a  less  artful 
manner;  and  the  songs  of  his  chorus,  though  remarkably  poetical, 
have,  commonly,  less  connexion  with  the  main  action,  than  those  oi 
Sophocles.     Both  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  howevery  have  very 
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high  merit  as  tragic  poets.  They  are  elegant  and  bea  itiful  in  their 
•lyle ;  just,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  thoughts ;  they  speaK  with 
ihe  Toice  of  nature ;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  arj- 
cient  and  modern  ideas,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  simplicity,  they  ara 
tuuching  and  interesting. 

I'he  circumstances  of  theatrical  representation  on  the  stages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  were,  in  several  respects,  very  singular,  and 
widely  dififerent  from  what  obtains  among  us.     Not  only  were  the 
songs  of  the  chorus  accompanied  with  instrumental  music,  but,as 
the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  pro- 
ved, with  much  curious  erudition,  the  dialogue  part  had  also  a 
modulation  of  its  own,  which  was  capable  of  being  set  to  notes ; 
it  was  carried  on  in  a  sort  of  recitative  between  the  actors,  and 
was  supported  by  instruments.     He  has  farther  attempted  to  prove^ 
but  the  proof  seems  more  incomplete,  that  on  some  occasions,  on  the 
Roman  stage,  the  pronouncing  and  gesticulating  parts  were  divided ; 
that  one  actor  spoke,  and  another  performed  the  gestures  and  mo- 
tions corresponding  to  what  the  first  said.    The  actors  in  tragedy 
wore  a  long  robe,  called  Syrma,  which  flowed  upon  the  stage.  They 
were  raised  upon  Cothurni,  which  rendered  their  stature  uncom- 
monly high;  and  they  always  played  itx. masks.     These  masks 
were  like  helmets,  which  covered  the  whole  head ;  the  mouths  of 
them  were  so  contrived,  as  to  give  an  artificial  sound  to  the  voice,  in 
order  to  make  it  be  heard  over  their  vast  theatres;  and  the  visage 
was  so  formed  and  painted,  as  to  suit  the  age,  characters,  or  dis- 
positions of  the  persons  represented.     When,  during  the  course 
of  one  scene,  difierent  emotions-  were  to  appear  in  the  same  person, 
Nie  mask^s  said  to  have  be^n  so  painted,  that  the  actor,  by  turn- 
ing one  or  other  profile  of  his  face  to  the  spectators,  expressed  tho 
change  of  the  situation.     This,  however,  was  a  contrivance  attended 
with  many  disadvantages.      The  mask  must  have  deprived  the 
spectators  of  all  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  natural  animated 
expression  of  the  eye  and  the  countenance;  and,  joined  with  the 
other  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  apt  to  give  us  but  an 
unfavourable  idea  ^f  the  dramatic  representations  of  the  ancients. 
In  defence  of  them,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered,  that 
their  theatres  were  vastly  more  extensive  in  the  area  than  ours,  and 
filled  with  immense  crowds.    They  were  always  uncovered,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air.    The  actoi's  were  beheld  at  a  much  greatei 
disstance,  and  of  course  much  more  imperfectly  by  the  bulk'  of  th« 
spectators,  which  both  rendered  their  looks  of  less  consequence,  and 
might  make  it  in  some  degree  necessary  that  their  features  should 
be  exaggerated,  the  sound  of  their  voices  enlarged,  and  their  whole 
ippearance^magnified  beyond  the  life,  in  order  to  make  the  stronger 
impression.  It  is  certain,  that,  as  dramatic  spectacles  were  the  favour- 
ite entertainments  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  attention  given  to 
their  proper  exhibition,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  apparatus  be^ 
stowed  on  their  theatres,  far  exceeded  any  thing  that  has  been  at- 
tempted  in  modem  ages. 

Ill  the  compositions  of  some  of  the  French  dramatic  writers, 
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parlicaiarly  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  tragedy  has  appeared 
with  much  lustre  and  dignity.  They  must  be  allowed  to  have  im- 
proved upon  the  ancients,  in  introducing  more  incidents,  a  greater 
variety  of  passions,  a  fuller  display  of  characters^  and  in  rendering 
the  subject  thereby  more  interesting.  They  have  studied  to  imitate 
the  ancient  models  in  regularity  of  conduct  They  are  attentive 
to  all  the  unities,  and  to  all  the  decorums  of  sentiment  and  morali* 
ty ;  and  their  style  is,  generally,  very  poetical  and  elegant  What 
an  English  taste  is  most  apt  to  censure  in  them,  is  the  want  of  fer^ 
vour,  strength,  and  the  natural  language  of  passion.  There  is  often 
too  much  conversation  in  their  pieces,  instead  of  action.  They 
are  too  declamatory,  as  was  before  observed,  when  they  should  be 
passionate;  too  refined,  when  they  should  be  simple.  Voltaire 
freely  acknowledges  these  defects  of  the  French  theatre.  He  ad- 
mits, that  their  best  tragedies  do  not  make  a  sufficient  impression 
on  the  heart;  that  the  gallantry  which  reigns  in  them,  and  the  long 
fine-spun  dialogue  with  which  they  over-abound,  frequently  spread 
a  languor  over  them ;  that  the  authors  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  being 
too  tragic;  and  very  candidly  gives  it  as  his  judgment,  that  an  union 
of  the  vehemence  and  the  action,  which  characterize  the  English 
theatre,  with  the  correctness  and  decorum  of  the  French  theatre, 
would  be  necessary  to  fotm  a  perfect  tragedy. 

Corneille,  who  is  properly  the  father  of  French  t/agedy,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  his  sentiments,  and  the 
Iruitfulness  of  his  imagination.  His  genius  was  unquestionably  very 
rich,  but  seemed  more  turned  towards  the  epic  than  the  tragic  vein; 
for,  in  general,  he  is  magnificent  and  splendid,  rather  than  tender 
and  touching.  Heisthemostdeclamatofy  of  all  the  French  trage- 
dians. He  united  the  copiousness  of  Dryden  with  the  fire  of  Lii^ 
can,  and  he  resembles  them  also  In  their  faults,  in  their  extra va 
gance  and  impetuosity.  He  has  composed  a  great  number  of  tra- 
gedies, very  unequal  in  their  merit.  His  best  and  most  esteemed 
pieces  are,  the  Cid,  Horace,  Polyeucte,  and  Cinna. 

Racine,  as  a  tragic  poet,  is  much  superior  to  Corneille.  He  want- 
ed the  copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Comeille's  imagination ;  but  is 
free  from  his  bombast,  and  excels  him  greatly  in  tenderness.  Few 
poets,  indeed,  are  more  tender  and  moving  than  Racine.  His  Phae- 
dra, his  Andromaque,  his  Athalie,  and  his  Mithridate,  are  excellent 
dramatic  performances,  and  do  no  small  honour  to  the  French  stage. 
His  language  and  versification  are  uncommonly  beautiful.  Of  all 
the  French  authors,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  most  excelled  in  poet- 
ical style ;  to  have  managed  their  rhyme  with  the  greatest  advantage 
and  facility,  and  to  have  given  it  the  most  complete  harmony.  Vol- 
taire has,  again  and  again,  pronounced  Racine's  Athalie  to  be  the 
<  Chef  d'QQuvre'  of  the  French  stage.  It  is  altogether  a  sacred  dra- 
ma* and  owes  much  of  its  elevation  to  the  majesty  of  religion ,  but 
it  is  less  tender  and  interesting  than  Andromaque. 

Racine  has  formed  two  of  his  plays  upon  plans  of  Euripides.  In 
the  Phsdra  he  is  extremely  successful;  but  not  so,in  my  opinion,  in 
the  Iphigenie;  where  he  has  degraded  the  ancient  characters*  by 
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•naeasonable  gallantry      Achilles  is  a  French  lorer ;  and  Eriphile^  a 
modern  ladj.* 

Voltaire,  in  several  of  his  tragedies,  is  inferior  to  none  of  his 
predecessors.  In  one  great  article,  he  has  outdone  them  all:  in  the 
delicate  and  interesting  situations  which  he  has  contrived  to  intro- 
^duce.  In  these  lie  his  chief  strength.  Pie  is  not,  indeed,  exempt 
from  the  defects  of  the  other  French  tragedians,  of  wanting  force, 
and  of  being  sometimes  too  long  and  declamatory  in  his  speeches ; 
but  his  characters  are  drawn  with  spirit,  his  events  are  striking,  and 
in  his  sentiments  there  is  much  elevation.  His  Zayre,  Alzire,Merop6, 
and  Orphan  of  China,  are  four  capital  tragedies,  and  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  What  one  might  perhaps  not  expect,  Voltaire  is,  in 
the  strain  of  his  sentiments,  the  most  religious,  and  the  most  moral, 
of  all  tragic  poets. 

Though  the  musical  dramas  of  Metastasio  fulfil  not  the  character 


*  The  character!  of  Corneille  and  Racine  are  happfly  contrasted  with  each  otherf 
la  the  foUowing  beautiful  lines  of  a  French  poet,  which  will  gniity  sereral  readen: 

CORNEILLE. 

niom  nobilibus  najestas  evehit  alls 
Vertice  tangentem  nubes:  stant  online  \ongo 
Magnanimi  circum  heroes,  fHlgentibus  omnes 
Induti  trabeis;  Polyeuctus,  Cinna,  Seleocus, 
£t  Cidus,  et  rufiii  sifnatus  Horatius  ora. 

RACINE. 

Hone  circomTolitat  penna  alludente  Capido, 
Vincula  triuraphatis  insternens  florea  scenis; 
CoUigit  hcc  mollis  genius,  levibusque  catenis 
Heroas  stringit  deciles,  Phyrrhosque,  Titosque, 
Pelidasque,  ac  Hippoljrtos,  qui  sponte  sequuntnr 
Senritiftsiy  farilesque  ferunt  in  fincula  palmas. 
Ingentes  nimirum  animos  Cornelius' ingens, 
Et  quates  habet  ipse,  suis  heroibus  afflat 
Sublimes  iiensus ;  vox  olli  roascula,  magnum  os, 
Nee  mortale  sonans.  ,  Rapido  fluit  irapetu  veaa. 
Vena  Sophocleis  non  inficianda  fluentis. 
RaciniuM  Gallis  baud  visos  ante  theatris 
MoUior  ingenio  teneros  induxit  amores. 
Magnanimos  quamvis  sensos  sub  pecto^e  verset 
Agrippina,  licet  Romano  robore  Burrhns 
PoUeat,  et  magni  generosa  superbia  Pori 
Non  semel  eniteat,  tamen  esse  ad  moUia  natum 
Credideris  vatem ;  vox  olli  mellea,  lenis 
Spir«tuse8t;  non  ille  animis  vim  coocitus  Infert, 
Kt  cccos  animorura  aditus  rimatur,  et  imis 
Mentibus  occultos,  siren  peneirabilis,  ictus 
Insinuans,  palpando  ferit,  Iseditque  placendo. 
Vena  fluit  facili  non  intermissa  nitore, 
Nee  rapidos  semper  ToWit  cum  murmora  floctna, 
Agmine  sed  leni  fluitat.    Seu  gramina  Iambic 
Riviilus,  et  c«co  per  prata  virentia  laptu, 
Aufugiens,  tacita  fluit  indeprenstts  arena; 
Flore  micant  ripse  illimes;  hoc  Tulgof  amantom 
Conrolat,  et  lacrymls  auget  rivalibus  nndas : 
Singtiltus  undsB  rieferont,  gemitusque  sonoros 
Ingeminant,  moHi  gemitus  imttanti«  susurro. 

Templum  Tragmdiie,  per  Fa.  MaEST  e  Societate  leas. 
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of  just  an  J  regular  tragedies,  they  approach  however  so  near  to  it,  and 
possess  so  much  merit,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  them  over 
without  notice.  For  the  elegance  of  style,  the  charms  of  lyiic  po- 
etry, and  the  beauties  of  sentiment,  they  are  eminent.  They  abound 
in  well  contfived  and  interesting  situations.  The  dialogue,  by  its 
closeness  and  rapidity,  carries  a  considerable  resemblance  to  thato^ 
the  ancient  Greek  tragedies;  and  is  both  more  animated  and  more 
natural,  than  the  long  declamation  of  the  French  theatre.  But  the 
shortness  of  the  several  dramas,  and  the  intermixture  of  so  much 
lyric  poetry  as  belongs  to  this  sort  of  composition,  often  occasions 
the  course  of  the  incidents  to  be  hurried  on  too  quickly,  and  pre- 
vents that  consistent  display  of  characters,  and  that  full  preparation 
of  events,  which  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  verisimilitude  to 
tragedy. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  state  of  tragedy  in  Great 
Britain ;  the  general  character  of  which  is,  that  it  is  more  animated 
and  passionate  than  French  tragedy,  but  more  irregular  and  incor- 
rect, and  less  attentive  to  decorum  and  to  elegance.  The  pathetic, 
it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  the  soul  of  tragedy.  The  English, 
therefore,  must  be  allowed  to  have  aimed  at  the  highest  species  of 
excellence ;  though,  in  the  execution,  they  have  not  always  joined 
the  other  beauties  that  ought  to  accompany  the  pathetic. 

The  first  object  which  presents  itself  to  us  on  the  English  theatre, 
is  the  great  Shakspeare.  Great  he  may  be  justly  called,  as  the 
extent  and  force  of  his  natural  genius,  both  for  tragedy  and  come- 
dy, are  altogether  unrivalled.*  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  genius 
shooting  wild ;  deficient  in  just  taste,  and  altogether  unassisted  by 
knowledge  or  art  Long  has  he  been  idolized  by  the  British  nation ; 
much  has  been  said,  and  much  has  been  written  concerning  him ; 
criticism  has  been  drawn  to  the  very  dregs,  in  commentaries  upon 
his  words  and  witticisms';  and  yet  it  remains,  to  this  day,  in  doubt, 
whether  his  beauties,  or  his  faults,be  greatest.  Admirable  scenes, 
and  passages  without  number,  there  are  in  his  plays;  passages  be- 
yond what  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  dramatic  writer;  but  there 
is  hardly  any  one  of  his  plays  which  can  be  called  altogether  a  good 
oile,  or  which  can  be  r^ad  with  uninterrupted  pleasure  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Besides  extreme  irregularities  in  conduct,  and  grotesque 
mixtures  of  serious  and  comic  in  one  piece,  we  are  often  interrupted 
by  unnatural  thoughts,  harsh  expressions,  a  certain  obscure  bombast, 
and  a  play  upon  words,  which  he  is  fond  of  pursuing ;  and  these 
interruptions  to  our  pleasure  too  frequently  occur,  on  occasions, 

*  The  character  which  Diyden  has  drawn  of  Shakipeare  is  not  only  just,  but  ancom- 
nonly  elej^nt  and  happy.  '  He  was  the  man,  who  of  ail  modem,  and  perhaps  ancient 
poets,  had  the  larg^est  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were 
still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily.  When  he  describes 
any  thin^,  you  more  than  see  it ;  you  feel  it  too.  They  who  accuse  him  of  wanting  leann 
ing,  gire  him  the  greatest  commendation.  He  was  naturally  learned.  He  oe*ded 
•ot  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature.  He  looked  inward,  and  found  her  there. 
I  cannot  say  he  is  every  where  alike.  Were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury,  to  compart 
b«  V  to  the  i^eatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  insipid  i  his  comic  wtl  dcft- 
nerating  mto  clenches ;  his  serious  swelling  mto  bombast.  But  he  is  always  gT««^  wbi 
some  great  occasion  is  piesented  to  him.  Drydeit's  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poctrv. 
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when  vre  would  least  wish  to  meet  with  them.  All  these  faulty 
however,  Shakspeare  redeems,  by  two  of  the  greatest  excellencies 
wb'  ih  any  tragic  poet  can  possess ;  his  lively  and  diversified  paint- 
ings of  character;  his  strong  and  natural  expressions  of  passion. 
These  are  his  two  chief  virtues;  on  these  his  merit  rests.  Not* 
withstanding  his  many  absurdities,  all  the  while  we  are  reading 
his  plays,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows;  we  meet 
with  men,  vulgar  perhaps  in  their  manners,  coarse  or  harsh  in 
their  sentiments,  but  still  they  are  men;  they  speak  with  human 
voices,  and  are  actuated  by  human  passions;  we  are  interested  in 
what  they  say  or  do,  because  we  feel  that  they  are  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  ourselves.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  from 
the  more  polished  and  regular,  but  more  cold  and  artificial  perform- 
ances of  other  poets,  the  public  should  return  with  pleasure  to 
fuch  warm  and  gentiine  representations  of  human  nature.  Shak* 
speare  possesses  likewise  the  merit  of  having  created,  for  himself,  a 
sort  of  world  of  preternatural  beings.  His  witches,  ghosts,  fairies, 
and  spirits  of  all  kinds,  are  described  with  such  circumstances  ojf 
awful  and  mysterious  solemnity,  arid  f.peak  a  language  so  peculiar  to 
themselves,  as  strongly  to  affect  the  imagination.  His  two  master- 
pieces, and  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  strength  of  his  genius  chiefly 
appears,  are,  Othello  and  Macbeth.     With  regard  to  his  historical 

Elays,  they  are,  properly  speaking,  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies; 
ut  a  peculiar  species  of  dramatic  entertainment,  calculated  to  de- 
scribe the  manners  of  the  times  of  which  he  treats,  to  exhibit  the 
principal  characters,  and  to  fix  our  imagination  on  the  most  interest- 
ing events  and  revolutions  of  our  own  country.* 

Afler  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  we  can  produce  in  the  English  lan- 
guage several  detached  tragedies  of  considerable  merit  But  we 
have  not  many  dramatic  writers  whose  whole  works  are  entitled 
cither  to  particular  criticism,  or  very  high  praise.  In  the  tragedies 
of  Dryden  and  Lee,  there  is  much  fire,  but  mixed ^with  much  fustian 
and  rant.  Lee's  Theodosius,  or  the  *  Force  of  Love,'  is  the  best 
of  his  pieces,  and,  in  some  of  the  scenes,  docs  not  want  tenderness 
and  warmth,  though  romantic  in  the  plan,  and  extravagant  in  the  sen- 
timents. Otway  was  endowed  with  a  high  pori.ion  of  the  tragic 
spirit;  which  appears  to  great  advantage  in  his  two  principal  trage- 
dies, *  The  Orphan,'  and  <  Venice  Preserved.'  In  these,  he  is  perha|M 
too  tragic;  the  distresses  being  so  deep,  as  to  tear  and  overwhelm  the 
mind.  He  is  a  writer,  doubtless,  of  genius  and  strong  passioq;  but 
at  the  same  time,  exceedingly  gross  and  indelicate.  No  tragedies  are 
less  moral  than  those  of  Otway.  There  are  no  generous  or  noble 
sentiments  in  them;  but  a  licentious  spirit  often  discovers  itself. 
He  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  French  decorum ;  and  has  contrived 
ro  introduce  obscenity  and  indecent  allusions,  into  the  midst  of  deep 
tragedy. 


*  See  an  ezcf  ilent  defence  of  Shaki|>eiiro*s  Hiitorical  Plays,  and  lereral  just  obser- 
vatioTM  on  his  peculiar  excellencies  as  a  tragic  poet,  in  Mrs.  Montague's  fissiijr  oo  tii« 
writ]ii};s  and  geni'U  of  Shaii&peare. 
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Rowe's  tragedies  make  a  contrast  to  those  of  Otway.  He  is  full 
of  elevated  and  moral  sentiments.  The  poetry  is  often  good,  and 
^he  language  always  pure  and  elegant ;  but  in  most  of  his  plays,  he  is 
loo  cold  and  uninteresting;  and  flowery  rather  than  tragic.  Two, 
however,  he  has  produced,  which  deserve  to  be  exempted  from  this 
censure,  Jane  Shore  and  the  Fair  Penitent;  in  both  of  which  there 
are  so  many  tender  and  truly  pathetic  scenes,  as  to  render  them 
lustly  favourites  of  the  public. 

Dr,  Young's  Revenge,  is  a  play  which  discovers  genius  and  fire; 
but  wants  tenderness,  and  turns  too  much  upon  the  shocking  and 
direful  passions.  In  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  there  are  some 
fine  situations,  and  much  good  poetry.  The  two  first  acts  are  ad- 
mirable. The  meeting  of  Almeria  with  her  husband  Osmyn,  in  the 
tomb  of  Adselmo,  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  striking  situations 
to  be  found  in  any  tragedy.  The  defects  in  the  catastrophe,  I  point- 
ed  out  in  the  last  lecture.  Mr.  Thomson's  tragedies  are  too  full  of  stilf 
morality,  which  renders  th^m  dull  and  formal.  Tancred  and  Sigis- 
munda,  far  excels  the  rest;  and  for  the  plot,  the  characters,  and 
sentiments,  justly  deserves  a  pip.ce  among  the  best  English  tragedies. 
Of  later  pieces,  and  of  living  authors,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat. 

Upon  the  whole;  reviewing  the  t;i;gic  compositions  of  difierent 
nations,  the  following  conclusions  arise.  A  Greek  tragedy  is  the  re- 
lation of  any  distressful  or  melancholy  incident;  sometimes  the  ef- 
fect of  passion  or  crime,  oftener  of  the  decree  of  the  gods,  simply 
exposed ;  without  much  variety  of  parts  or  events,  but  naturally  and 
beautifully  set  before  us;  heightened  by  the  poetry  of  the  chorus. 
A  French  tragedy,  is  a  series  of  artful  and  refined  conversations, 
founded  upon  a  variety  of  tragical  and  interesting  situations ;  carried 
on  with  little  action  and  vehemence;  but  with  much  poetical  beauty, 
and  high  propriety  and  decorum.  An  English  tragedy  is  the  com- 
bat of  strong  passions,  set  before  us  in  all  their  violence ;  producing 
deep  disasters;  often  irregularly  conducted;  abounding  in  action; 
and  filling  the  spectators  with  grief.  The  ancient  tragedies  were 
more  natural  and  simple ;  the  modern  are  more  artful  and  complex. 
Among  the  French,  there  is  more  correctness;  among  the  English 
more  fire.  Andromaque  and  Zayre,  soften;  Othello  and  Venice 
Preserved,  rend  the  heart  It  deserves  remark,  that  three  of  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  the  French  tragic  theatre,  turn  wholly  up- 
on religious  subjects:  the  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Polyeucte  of  Cor^ 
neille,  and  the  Zayre  of  Voltaire.  The  first  is  founded  upon  a  his- 
torical passage  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  othisr  two,  the  distress 
arises  from  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  principal  personages  t« 
the  Christain  faith;  and  in  all  the  three,  the  authors  have,  with 
much  propriety,  availed  themselves  of  the  majesty  which  may  b« 
derived  Irom  religious  ideas. 
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Hating  treated  of  the  dramatic  ac- 
tion in  tragedy,  tc  treat  of  what  does 
oor  author  next  proceed  ?  What  has 
been  thought  by  some  critics?  From 
fvhat  does  it  appear  that  this  is  more 
•oecious  than  solid?  What  does^the 
di^ity  of  tragedy,  indeed,  reauire? 
What  effect  may  their  high  rank  pro- 
duce ;  but  to  what  does  it  conduce  very 
tittle ;  and  whv  7  What  illustration  of 
this  remark  follows?  Of  the  moral  cha- 
racters of  the  persons  represented,  what 
IB  observed  ?  What,  in  the  conduct  of 
tragedy,  demands  the  poet's  greatest 
attention?  For  this  end,  what  is  not 
necessary ;  and  why  ?  But,  withal,  of 
what  must  the  author  beware ;  and  for 
what  reason  ?  How  must  the  stings  of 
the  remorse  of  guilt,  ever  be  represent- 
ed ?  What  is  Aristotle's  opinion  on  the 
characters  proper  ibr  tragedy;  and 
why  ?  Of  mixed  characters,  what  is 
observed  ?  Of  such  persons,  what  is  far- 
ther remarked ;  but  when  is  it  always 
more  instructive;  and  why?  Upon 
tliese  principles,  at  what  is  our  author 
surprised  ?  What  is  the  subject  of  the 
Gildipus ;  what  does  it  excite ;  and  of  it, 
as  it  is  conducted  by  Sophocle&  what  is 
observed  ?  Of  the  subjects  of  tlie  an- 
cient Greek  tra^dies,  what  must  be 
acknowledged  ?  With  what  were  they 
too  much  mixed  ?  What  instances  of 
{his  kind  are  mentioned  ?  Though  ma- 
ny moral  sentiments  oc.curred  in  the 
course  of  the  drama,  yet  what  remark 
follows?  How  has  modem  tragedy 
aimed  at  a  higher  object  ?  To  illus- 
trate tJiis  remark,  what  instances  are 
mentioned,  and  what:  is  said  of  them  ? 
In  tragedy,  what  passion  has  most  oc- 
cupied the  modem  stage  ?  Where  was 
k,  in  a  manner,  wholly  unknown? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  To  what  was 
this  owing?  What  remark  follows; 
and  on  this  subject,  what  is  the  opinion 
of  Voltaire  ?  To  what  does  the  mixing 
of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  important 
events  that  belong  to  the  tragic  staffe, 
tend  ?  Of  what  are  the  Douglas  of  Mr. 
Home,  &c.  a  sufficient  proof^?  On  this 
subject,  what  seems  to  be  clear?  What 
sort  of  love  ought  it  to  be ;  and  why  ? 
In  what  plays  are  the  bad  effects  of 
fhs  sufficiently  conspicuous?  Afler  the 
tragic  poet  has  arranged  his  subject, 
and  chosen  his  pereoiiages,  what  is  the 
next  thing  to  which  he  must  attend  ? 
Of  the  necessity  of  observing  this  gene- 
mJ  rate,  what  10  observed  and  why 
4H 


not  ?  As  tragedy  is  tlie  re^b  of  pee- 
rion,  what  follows?  What  is  a  t^reroga- 
tive  of  genius  given  to  few  ?  What  does 
it  require ;  and  why  ?  How  is  Jiis  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  Of  a  person  in  what 
situation,  is  this  the  iangua^re  ?  "Yet 
what  remark  follows  ?  What  instance 
have  we  of  it  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  Of 
it,  what  is  observed?  How  does  the 
person  who  is  himself  concerned,  speak 
on  such  an  occasion?  Such  representa- 
tions of  passion  in  poetry,  are  no  better 
than  what  ?  On  some  other  occasbns, 
into  what  are  poets  too  apt  to  ran ;  and 
why  ?  By  what  expmples  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated ;  and  in  such  passages, 
what  do  we  see  ?  What  is  the  charac- 
ter of  language  spoken  under  the  in- 
fluence of  real  passion  ?  In  the  senti- 
ments of  real  passbn,  with  what  do  we 
never  meet;  and  why?  Of  passion, 
what  is  farther  observed  ?  When  we 
examine  the  French  tragedians  by 
these  princinles,  what  do  we  find  ;  and 
what  remark  follows  ?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated? OfSophocles  and  Euripides, 
what  is  here  observed ;  a.nd  also  of 
Shakspeare  ?  To  what  scene  does  our 
author  refer,  in  support  of  this  remark? 
What  is  said  of  it  ?  With  re^rd  to 
moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tra- 
gedies, what  is  observed;  and  why? 
With  what  tragedies  is  this  remarkably 
the  case ;  and  what  are  tliey  ?  Of  what 
however,  is  our  author  not  of  opinion : 
and  why  ?  When  do  serious  ana  moral 
reflections  naturally  occur  to  persons  of 
all  descriptk)ns  ?  Why  is  almost  every 
human  being,  then,  disposed  to  be  seri- 
ous; and,  therefore,  what  follows? 
What  instance  is  here  given  to  illus- 
trate this  remark ;  and  of  Addison's 
Cata  what  is  here  observed  ?  What 
should  the  style  and  versification  of 
tragedy  be  ?  why  is  our  blank  verse 
happily  suited  to  this  purpose  ?  Why 
should  monotony,  above  all  thingE  be 
avoided  by  a  traffic  poet?  Into  wnat 
should  he  not  sink ;  and  what  should 
hisbtyle  alwayB  have?  What  should 
it  assume  ?  What  is  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  of  French  tragedv?  What 
requires  this ;  and  why  ?  W  hat  is  its 
effect?  What  does  Voltaire  maintain  ? 
What  does  he  say?  Of  this  idea,  what 
is  observed?  With  reirard  U  what,  need 
nothing  be  said ;  only  that  they  were 
what? 

Havioo  thus  treated  of  all  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  tragedy,  with  what  does 
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our  author  cof.crade  the  subject?  Re- 
pea^  tlic  distinguishing  characters  of 
llie  Greek  tragedy,  which  have  been 
inenJoned.  From  what  were  most  of 
tlieir  plots  taken  ?  What  instances  are 
criven  ?  What  does  iEschylus  exhibit  ? 
What  are  his  characteristics  ?  Why  is 
he  obscure  and  difficult?  Wiih  what 
does  he  abound ;  what  does  he  possess ; 
and  m  what  does  he  delight  ?  W'hat 
are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  strongly 
expressive  of  his  genius?  What  is  said 
of  Sophocles?  What  evidence  have  we 
ox' the  eminence  of  his  descriptive  ta- 
lent ?  How  does  he  compare  with  Eu- 
ripides ?  What  merits  do  they  both  pos- 
sess, as  tragic  ^oets?  Of  tlieatrical 
reprepentation  on  the  stages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
has  the  AbbA  du  Bos  proved  ?  What 
has  he  farther  attenipted  to  prove  ?  Of 
tlie  actors  in  tragedy,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  is  said  of  these  masks  ? 
When  different  emotions  were  to  ap- 
pear in  the  same  person,  how  was  the 
change  expressed  ?  With  what  disad- 
vantajn^  was  this  contrivance  attend- 
ed ?  In  defence  of  them,  wliat,  at  the 
same  time,  must  be  remembered?  In 
whose  hands  has  tragedy  appeared 
with  much  lustre  and  dignity  i  How 
have  they  improved  upon  the  ancients? 
In  what  have  they  studied  to  imitate 
them  ?  To  what  are  they  attentive  ? 
In  them,  what  is  an  English  taste  most 
apt  to  censure  ?  How  is  this  defect  il- 
lustrated ?  What  does  Voltaire  admit ; 
and  what  does  he  very  candidly  give 
as  his  judgment?  By  what  is  Cor- 
neille  distinguished?  Of  his  genius, 
what  is  observed;  and  why?  How  does 
he  compare  with  other  French  trage- 
dians? What  did  he  write;  and  in 
what,  also,  did  he  resemble  them? 
What  has  he  composed;  and  which 
are  his  best  ?  How  does  Racine  com- 
pare with  Comeille?  Of  liis  tenderness, 
what  is  observed ;  and  of  what  per- 
formances, what  is  remarked  ?  What 
is  said  of  his  language  and  versifica- 
tion ?  In  what  has  he  excelled  all  the 
French  authors?  AVhat  evidence  of 
this  is  given ;  and  what  is  said  of  it? 
Upon  whose  plans  has  Racine  formed 
two  of  nis  plays ;  and  of  them,  what  is 
ncmarked  ?  Of  Voltaire,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  In  what  has  he  outdone  them 
all  ?  From  what  is  he  not  exempt ;  but 
how  ape  his  characters  drawn  ?  Which 
are  four  excellent  trajiedics?  In  the 
strains  of  his  scnlimputfl.  what  do  we 
unexpectedly   fird?  ^\hal    is  spid  of 


the  musical  dramas  of  Metastask'  / 
For  what  are  they  eminent ;  and  n» 
what  do  tliey  abound  ?  Ofthedialoguui 
what  is  observed?  What  remark  f.j|- 
lows  ?  To  speak  of  what  do  we  now  pro- 
ceed ;  and  what  is  their  sen^m]  cha- 
racter ?  As  the  pathetic  is  the  soul  oi 
tragedy,  what  follows  ?  What  is  tue 
first  object  which  presents  itself  to  ixa, 
on  the  English  tiieatre?  What  ir« 
his  merits ;  and  what  are  his  faults '' 
What  are  his  two  chief  virtues?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  What,  therefore,  is 
no  matter  of  wonder?  What  merit 
does  Shakspeare  likewise  possess? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Which  are  his 
two  zrasterpieces  ?  Of  his  historical 
playgy  what  is  observed  ?  Af\er  the  age 
of  Shakspeare,  what  can  we  pnxluce ; 
but  what  have  we  not  ?  Of  Dryden  and 
Lee,  and  of  Lee's  Theodostus,  what  is 
observed  ?  With  what  was  Otway  en- 
dowed, and  where  does  it  appear  to 
great  advantage?  Of  these,  what  is 
farther  remarked  ?  What  does  he  pos- 
sess? In  what  does  his  want  of  morali- 
ty appear ;  of  what  is  he  the  opposite ; 
and  what  has  he  contrived  to  do  i  How 
do  Rowe's  tragedies  compare  with  those 
of  Otway  ?  To  this  remark,  what  two 
exceptions  are  there ;  and  what  is  said 
of  them  ?  What  is  said  of  Dr.  Young^ 
Revenge ;  and  of  Congreve's  Mourn- 
ing Bride  ?  Of  Mr.  Thompson's  trage 
dies,  what  is  remarked  ?  Which  far  ex- 
cels the  rest,  and  what  is  said  of  it  ? 
On  reviewing  the  tragic  compoBitions 
of  different  nations,  what  conclusions 
arise  ?  In  what  did  the  ancients  and  in 
what  do  the  modems  excel  ?  How  do 
^he  French  and  the  English  compare ; 
and  what  illustratkm  fcSlows?  What 
deserves  remark ;  and  on  what  are  they 
respectively  founded  ? 
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COMEDY,...GREEK  AND  ROMAN....FRENCH,...ENGLISH 

COMEDY. 

CoMBDT  18  sufficiently  discriminated  from  tragedy,  by  its  general 
ipirit  and  strain.  While  pity  and  terror,  and  the  other  strong  p89> 
sions^form  the  province  of  the  latter,  the  chief  or  rather  sole  instru- 
ment of  the  former  is  ridicule.  Comedy  proposes  for  its  object 
neither  the  great  sufferings  nor  the  great  crimes  of  men ;  but  their 
follies  and  slighter  vices,  those  parts  of  their  character  which  raise 
in  beholders  a  sense  of  impropriety,  which  expose  them  to  be  cen- 
sured and  laughed  at  by  others,  or  which  render  them  troublesome 
in  civil  society. 

This  general  idea  of  comedy,  as  a  satirical  exhibition  of  the  im- 
proprieties and  follies  of  mankind,  is  an  idea  very  moral  and  useful. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature,  or  general  plan  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position, that  renders  it  liable  to  censuie.  To  polish  the  manners 
of  men,  to  promote  attention  to  the  proper  decorums  of  social  be- 
haviour, and  above  all,  to  render  vice  ridiculous,  is  doing  real  service 
to  the  world.  Many  vices  might  be  more  successfully  exploded,  by 
employing  ridicule  against  them,  than  by  serious  attacks  and  argu- 
ments. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  ridicule  is  au 
instrument  of  such  a  nature,  that  when  managed  by  unskilful,  or  im- 
proper hands,  there  is  hazard  of  its  doing  mischief,  instead  of  good, 
to  society.  For  ridicule  is  far  from  being,  as  some  have  maintained 
it  to  be,  a  proper  test  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  mis 
lead,  and  seduce,  by  the  colours  which  it  throws  upon  its  objects; 
and  it  is  6ftea  more  difficult  to  Judge,  whether  these  colours  be  na- 
tural and  proper,  than  it  is  to  distinguish  between  simple  truth  and 
error.  Licentious  writers,  therefore,  of  the  coinic  class,  have  too 
often  had  it  in  their  power  to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  characters  and  ob- 
jects which  did  not  deserve  it.  But  this  is  a  fault,  not  owing  to  the 
nature  of  comedy,  but  to  the  genius  and  turn  of  the  writers  of  it  In 
the  hands  of  a  loose,  immoral  author,  comedy  will  mislead  and  coiv 
rupt ;  while,  in  those  of  a  virtuous  and  well-intentioned  one,  it  will 
be  not  only  a  gay  and  innocent,  but  a  laudable  and  useful  entertain- 
ment. French  comedy  is  an  excellent  school  of  manners;  while 
English  comedy  has  been  too  often  the  school  of  vice. 

The  rules  respecting  the  dramatic  action,  which  I  delivered  in  the 
first  lecture  upon  tragedy,  belong  equally  to  comedy ;  and  hence, 
of  course,  our  disquisitions  concerning  it  are  shortened.  It  is  equally 
necessary  to  both  these  forms  of  dramatic  composition,  that  there 
be  a  proper  unity  of  action  and  subject,  that  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  be,  as  much  as  possible,  preserved ;  that  is,  that  the  time  of 
Ihe  action  be  brought  within  reasonable  bounds;  and  the  place  of 
the  action  never  changed,  at  least,  not  during  the  course  of  each 
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act ;  that  the  several  scenes  or  successive  conversations  be  properly 
linked  together;  that  the  stage  be  never  totally  evacuated  till  the 
act  closes ;  and  that  the  reason  should  appear  to  us,  why  tlie  per- 
sonages who  fill  up  the  different  scenes^  enter  and  go  off  the  stage, 
at  the  time  when  they  are  nciade  to  do  so.  The  scope  of  all  these 
nilesy  I  showed,  was  to  bring  the  iihitation  as  near  as  possible  to 
probability ;  which  is  always  necessary,  in  order  to  any  imitation  giv* 
ing  us  pleasure.  This  reason  requires,  perhaps,  a  stricter  observance 
of  the  dramatic  rules  in  comedy,  than  in  tragedy.  For  the  action  of 
comedy  being  more  familiar  to  us  than  that  of  tragedy,  more  like 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  common  life,  we  judge  moreeasi« 
ly  of  what  is  probable,  and  are  more  hurt  by  the  want  of  it  The 
probable  and  the  natural,  both  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  and  in 
the  characters  and  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  are  introduced,  are 
the  great  foundation,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  of  the  whole 
beauty  of  comedy. 

The  subjects  of  tragedy  are  not  limited  to  any  country,  or  to  any 
age.  The  tragic  poet  may  lay  his  scene  in  whatever  region  he 
pleases.  He  may  form  his  subject  upon  the  history,  either  of  his 
own,  or  of  a  foreign  country ;  and  he  may  take  it  from  any  period 
that  is  agreeable  to  him^  however  remote  in  time.  The  reverse  of 
this  holds  in  comedy,  for  a  clear  and  obvious  reason.  In  the  great 
vices,  great  virtues,  and  high  passions,  men  of  alt  countries  and  ages 
resemble  one  another;  and  are  therefore  equally  subjects  for  the  tra- 
gic muse.  But  those  decorums  of  behaviour,  those  lesser  discrimi- 
nations of  character,  which  afford  subject  for  comedy,  change  with 
the  differences  of  countries  and  times;  and  can  never  be  so  well  un- 
derstood by  foreigners,  as  by  natives.  We  weep  for  the  heroes  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  freely  as  we  do  for  those  of  our  own  country; 
but  we  are  touched  with  the  ridicule  of  such  manners  and  such  cha* 
rccters  only,  as  we  see  and  know ;  and  therefore  the  scene  and  subject 
of  comedy,  should  always  be  laid  in  o  ir  own  country,  and  in  our  own 
times.  The  comic  poet  who  aims  at  correcting  improprieties  and 
follies  of  behaviour,  should  study  <to  catch  the  mannefs  living  as 
they  rise.'  It  is  not  his  business  to  amuse  us  with  a  tale  of  the  last 
age,  or  with  a  Spanish  or  a  French  intrigue,  but  to  give  us  pictures 
taken  from  among  ourselves;  to  satirize  reigning  and  present  vices; 
to  exhibit  to  the  age  a  faithful  copy  of  itself,  with  its  humours,  its 
follies,  and  its  extravagances.  It  is  only  by  laying  his  plan  in  this 
manner,  that  he  can  add  weight  and  dignity  to  the  entertainment 
which  he  gives  us.  Plautus,  i.t  is  true,  and  Terence,  did  not  follow 
this  rule.  They  laid  the  scene  of  their  comedies  in  Greece,  and 
adopted  the  Greek  laws  and  customs.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
tliat  comedy  was,  in  their  age,  but  a  new  entertainment  in  Rome*, 
and  that  then  they  contented  themselves  with  imitating,  often  with 
t>*an3lating  merely,  the  comedies  of  Menander,  and  ether  Greek 
writers.  In  after  times,  it  is  known  that  the  Romans  had  the  *  Co- 
mnedia  Togata,'  or  what  was  founded  on  their  own  manners,  as  well 
as  the  ^Comoedia  Palliata,'  or  what  was  taken  from  the  Greeks. 

Comedy  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ;  comedy  of  character. 
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tnd  comedy  of  intrigue.  In  the  latter,  the  plot,  or  die  action  of 
ihe  play,  is  made  tlie  principal  object.  In  the  former,  the  display 
of  some  peculiar  character  is  chiefly  aimed  at ;  the  action  is  contri- 
ved altogether  with  a  view  to  this  end,  and  is  treated  as  subordinate 
to  it  The  French  abound  most  in  comedies  of  character.  All 
Moliere's  capital  pieces  are  of  this  sort;  his  Avare,  for  instancis^ 
Misanthrope,  Tartuffe;  and  such  are  Destouches'  also,  and  those  of 
the  other  chief  French  comedians.  The  English  abound  more  in 
eumedies  of  intrigue.  In  the  plays  of  Congreve,  and,  in  general, 
in  all  our  comedies,  there  is  much  more  story,  more  bustle,  and  ac* 
tion,  than  on  the  French  theatre. 

In  order  to  give  this  sort  of  composition  its  proper  advantage, 
these  two  kinds  should  be  properly  mixed  together.  Without  some 
interesting  and  well-conducteid  story,  mere  conversation  is  apt  to  be- 
come insipid.  There  should  be  always  as  much  intrigue  as  to  give 
us  something  to  wish,  and  something  to  fear.  The  incidents  should 
so  succeed  one  another,  as  to  produce  striking  situations,  and  to  fix 
our  attention;  while  they  aflford  at  the  same  time  a  proper  field  for 
the  exhibition  of  character.  For  the  poet  must  never  forget,  that 
to  exhibit  characters  and  manners,  is  his  principal  object.  The  a^ 
tion  in  comedy,  though  it  demands  his  care,  in  order  to  render  it 
animated  and  natural,  is  a  less  significant  and  important  part  of  the 
performance,  than  the  action  in  tragedy:  as  in  comedy,  it  is  what 
men  say,  and  how,  they  behave,  that  draws  our  attention,  rather  than 
what  they  sufier.  Hence  it  is  a  great  fault  to  overcharge  it  with  too 
much  intrigue;  and  those  intricate  Spanish  plots  that  were  fashion- 
able for  a  while,  carried  on  by  perplexed  apartments,,  dark  entries, 
and  disguised  habits,  are  now  justly  condemned  and  laid  aside:  for 
by  such  conduct,  the  main  use  of  comedy  was  lost  The  attention 
of  the  spectators,  instead  of  being  directed  towards  any  display  of 
characters,  was  fixed  upon  the  surprising  turns  and  revolutions  of  the 
intrigue;  and  comedy  was  changed  into  a  me^e  novel. 

In  the  management  of  characters,  one  of  the  most  common  faults 
of  comic  writers,  is  the  carrying  of  them  too  far  beyond  life.  Where- 
ever  ridicule  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  hit  the 
precise  point  where  true  wit  ends,  and  buffoonery  begins.  When 
the  miser,  for  instance,  in  Plautus,  searching  the  person  whom  he 
suspects  for  having  stolen  his  casket,  after  examining  first  his  right 
hand,  and  then  his  left,  cries  out  ^Ostende  etiam  tertiam,'  ^show  me 
your  third  hand,'  (a  stroke  too  which  Moliere  has  copied  from  him) 
there  is  no  one  but  must  be  sensible  of  the  extravagance.  Ceruio 
degrees  of  exaggeration  are  allowed  to  the  comedian;  but  there 
are  limits  set  to  it  by  nature  and  good  taste;  and  supposing  the  mi- 
ser to  be  ever  so  much  engrossed  by  his  jealousy  and  his  suspicions^ 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  man  in  his  wits  suspecting  another 
of  having  more  than  two  hands. 

Characters  is  comedy  ought  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  one 
another;  but  the  artificial  contrasting  of  chardcters,  and  the  intro- 
ducing them  always  in  pairs^and  by  opposites.  give  too  theatrical  and 
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affected  an  air  to  the  piece.  This  is  become  too  common  a  resource 
of  comic  writers,  in  order  to  heighten  their  charact^n^  and  display 
them  to  more  advantage.  As  soon  as  the  violent  and  impatient  per- 
son  arrives  upon  the  stage,  the  spectator  knows  tha^,  in  the  next 
scene,  he  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  mild  and  good-natured  man ; 
or  if  one  of  the  lovers  introduced  be  remarkably  gay  and  airy,  we 
are  sure  that  his  companion  is  to  be  a  grave  and  serious  lover;  like 
Frankly  and  Bellamy,  Clarinda  and  Jacintha,  in  Dr.  Hoadly's  Sus- 
picious Husband.  Such  production  of  characters  by  pairs,  is  like 
the  employment  of  the  figure  antithesis  in  discourse,  which,  as  I  for- 
merly observed,  gives  brilliancy  indeed  upon  occasions,  but  is  ioff  'ap- 
parently a  rhetorical  artifice.  In  every  sort  of  composition,  th^  '  er- 
fection  of  art  is  to  conceal  art  A  masterly  writer  will,  ther ,  :jn, 
give  us  his  characters,  distinguished  rather  by  such  shades  of  di*  siiy 
as  are  commonly  found  in  society,  than  marked  with  such  str  //;  op- 
positions, as  are  rarely  brought  into  actual  contrast  in  anj  4  the 
circumstances  of  life. 

The  style  of  comedy  ought  to  be  pure,  elegant,  and  livel  ;  very 
seldom  rising  higher  than  the  ordinary  tone  of  polite  conve  '^itioD 
and,  upon  no  occanon,  descending  into  vulgar,  mean,  and  gl*i><3s  ex- 
pressions. Here  the  French  rhyme,  which  in  many  of  thcl/  come- 
dies they  have  preserved,  occurs  as  an  unnatural  bondage.  Certain- 
ly, if  prose  belongs  to  any  composition  whatever,  it  is  to  t}.at  which 
imitates  the  conversation  of  men  in  ordinary  life. .  One  rf  the  most 
difficult  circumstances  in  writing  comedy,  and  one,  too,  u^n  which 
the  success  of  it  very  much  depends,  is  to  maintain,  thioughout,  a 
current  of  easy,  genteel,  unafiected  dialogue,  without  i^rtness  and 
flippancy;  without  too  much  studied  and  unseasonable  wit ;  without 
dulness  and  formality.  Too  few  of  our  English  comedies  are  dis- 
tinguished for  this  happy  turn  of  conversation ;  most  of  them  are 
liable  to  one  or  other  of  the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned.  The 
Careless  Husband,  and^  perhaps,  we  may  add  the  Provoked  Husband, 
and  the  Suspicious  Husband,  seem  to  have  more  merit  than  most  of 
them,  for  easy  and  natural  dialogue. 

These  are  the  chief  observations  that  occur  to  me,  concerning  the 
general  principles  of  thisspeciesof  dramatic  writing,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  tragedy.  But  its  nature  and  spirit  will  be  still  better  under* 
stood,  by  a  short  history  of  its  progress ;  and  a  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  on  by  authors  of  different  nations. 

Tragedy  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  more  ancient  among 
the  Greeks  than  comedy.  We  have  fewer  lights  concerning  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  latter.  What  is  most  probable  is,  that, 
like  the  other,  it  took  its  rise  accidentally  from  the  diversions  pecu- 
liar to  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  and  from  Thespis  and  his  cart:  till, by 
degrees,  it  diverged  into  an  entertainment  of  a  quite  difierent  na- 
ture from  solemn  and  heroic  tragedy.  Critics  distinguish  three 
stages  of  comedy  among  the  Greeks ;  which  they  Qfill  the  ancient 
the  middle,  and  the  new. 

The  ancient  comedy  consisted  in  direct  and  avowee! 
particulai  known  persons,  who  were  brought  upon 
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name.  Of  this  nature  are  the  plays  of  Aristophanes^  eleven  ot 
which  are  still  extant;  plays  of  a  very  singular  nature,  and  wholly 
diiTereat  from  aR  compositions  which  have,  since  that  age,  home 
the  nanfie  of  comedy.  They  show  what  a  turbulent  and  licentious 
republic  that  of  Athens  was,  and  what  unrestrained  scope  the  Athe- 
nians gave  to  ridicule,  when  they  could  suffer  the  most  illustrious 
personages  of  their  state,  their  generals,  and  their  magistrates,  Cleon, 
l«amachu8,  Nicias,  Alcihiades^  not  to  mention  Socrates  the  philoso- 
pher, and  Euripides  the  poet,  to  be  publicly  made  the  subject  of 
comedy.  Several  of  Aristophanes'  plays  are  wholly  political  satires 
upon  public  management,  and  the  conduct  of  generals  and  state«»- 
men,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  are  so  full  of  political 
allegories  and  allusions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  them  with- 
out  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times.  They 
abound,  too,  with  parodies  of  the  great  tragic  poets,  particularly  of 
Euripides;  to  whom  the  author  bore  much  enmity,  aad  has  written 
two  comedies,  almost  wholly  in  order  to  ridicule  him. 

Vivacity,  satire,  and  buffoonery,  are  tlie  characteristics  of  Aristo- 
phanes. Genius  and  force  he  displays  upon  many  occasions ;  but 
his  performances,  upon  the  whole,  are  not  calculated  to  give  us  any 
high  opinion  of  the  Attic  taste  of  wit,  in  his  age.  They  seem,  indeed^ 
U>  have  been  composed  for  the  mob.  The  ridicule  employed  in 
them  is  extravagant ;  the  wit,  fof  the  most  part,  buffoon ish  and  farci- 
cal; the  personal  raillery,  biting  and  cruel ;  and  the  obscenity  that 
reigns  in  them,  is  gross  and  intolerable.  The  treatment  given  by 
this  comedian,  to  Socrates  the  philosopher,  in  his  play  of  ^  The 
Clouds,'  is  weJI  known ;  but  however  it  might  tend  to  disparage  So- 
crates in  the  public  esteem,  P.  Brumoy,  in  his  Theatre  Grec, 
makes  it  appear,  that  it  could  not  have  been,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, the  cause  of  decreeing  the  death  of  that  philosopher,  which 
did  not  happen  till  twenty-three  years  after  the  representation  ot 
Aristophanes'  Clouds.  There  is  a  chorus  in  Aristophanes'  playn; 
but  altogether  of  an  irregular  kind.  It  is  partly  serious,  partly  comic  ^ 
sometimes  mingles  in  the  action,  sometimes  addresses  the  spectators, 
defends  the  author,  and  attacks  his  enemies. 

Soon  after  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  the  liberty  of  attacking  per 
sons  on  the  stage  by  name,  being  found  of  dangerous  consequence 
to  the  public  peace,  was  prohibited  by  law.  The  chorus  also  was, 
at  this  period,  banished  from  the  comic  theatre,  as  having  been  an 
instrument  of  too  much  license  and  abuse.  Then,  what  is  called 
the.  middle  comedy,  took  rise  ;  which  was  no  other  than  an  elusion 
of  tlielaw.  Fictitious  names,  indeed,  were  employed;  hut  living 
persons  were  still  attacked  ;  and  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  sufficiently  known.  Of  these  comic  pieces,  we  have  no  remains. 
To  them  succeeded  the  new  comedy ;  when  the  stage  being  oblige 
ed  to  desist  wholly  from  personal  ridicule,  became,  what  it  is  now^ 
Uie  picture  of  manners  and  characters,  but  not  of  particular  persons. 
Menander  was  the  most  distinguished  authoi ,  of  this  kind,  among 
the  Greeks ;  and  both  from  the  imitations  of  him  by  Terence,  ana 
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the  account  given  of  him  by  Plutarch,  we  have  much  reason  to  re- 
gret that  his  writings  have  }>erished ;  as  he  appears jto  have  reform* 
ed,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  public  taste,  and  to  have  set  the 
model  of  correct,  elegant,  and  moral  comedy. 

The  only  remains  which  .we  now  have  of  the  new  comedy,  amou^ 
the  ancients,  are  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  both  of  whom 
were  formed  upon  the  Greek  writers.  Plautus  is  distinguished  tor 
very  expressive  language,  and  a  great  degree  of  the  vis  comina 
As  he  wrote  in  an  early  period,  he  bears  several  marks  of  the  nide^ 
ness  of  the  dramatic  art  among  the  Romans,  in  hrs  time.  He 
opens  his  plays  with  prologues,  which  sometimes  pre»occupy  the  sub- 
ject of  the  whole  piece.  The  representation  too,  and  the  action  of 
the  comedy,  are  sometimes  confounded ;  the  actor  departing  from 
his  character  and  addressing  the  audience.  There  is  too  much  low 
wit  and  scurrility  in  Plautus;  too  much  of  quaint  conceit,  and  play 
upon  words.  But  withal,  he  displays  more  variety  and  more  force 
than  Terence.  His  characters  are  always  strongly  mariLed,  though 
sometimes  coarsely.  His  Amphytrion  has  been  copied  both  by  Mo- 
liere  and  by  Dryden ;  and  his  Miser  also,  (in  the  Auddaria )  is  the 
foundation  of  a  capital  play  of  Moliere^s,  which  has  been  once  and 
again  imitated  on  the  English  stage.  Than  Terence,  nothing  can 
be  more  delicate,  more  polished,  and  elegant.  His  style  is  a  model 
of  the  purest  and  most  graceful  Latinity.  His  dialogue  is  always  de- 
cent and  correct ;  and  be  possesses,  beyond  most  writers,  the  art  oi 
relating  with  that  beautiful  picturesque  simplicity,  which  never 
fails  to  please.  His  morality  is,  in  general,  unexceptionable.  The 
situations  which  he  introduces  are  often  tender  and  interesting;  and 
many  of  his  sentiments  touch  the  heart.  Hence,  he  may  be  consider 
ed  as  the  founder  of  that  serious  comedy,  which  has  of  late  years 
been  revived,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  speak. 
If  he  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  in-sprightliness  and  strength.  Both  in 
his  characters,  and  in  his  plots,  there  is  too  much  sameness  and  uni* 
formity  throughout  all  his  plays;  he  copied  Menander,  and  is  said 
not  to  have  equalled  him.*  In  order  to  form  a  perfect  comic  author, 
an  union  would  be  requisite  of  the  spirit  and  fire  ctf  Plautus,  with  the 
grace  and  correctness  of  Tei-ence. 

When  we  entei  on  the  view  of  modem  comedy,  one  of  the  first 
objects  which  presents  itself,  is,  the  Spanish  theatre,  which  has  been 
remarkably  fertile  in  dramatic  productions.  Lopez  de  Vega,  Guillin, 
and  Calderon,  are  the  chief  Spanish  comedians.  Lopez  de  Vega,  who 
IS  by  much  the  most  famous  of  them,  is  said  to  have  written  above  a 
thousand  plays;  but  our  surprise  at  the  number  of  his  productions 
will  be  diminished,  by  being  informed  of  their  nature.     From  the 

*  Julius  Cmisar  has  gWon  us  hk  opinion  of  Terence,  in  the  followiiig  linesy  whidi  Mt 
pre:i»jr\e«i  in  the  life  uf  Terence,  ascribed  (o  Suetonius : 

Tu  qiioque.  ti>  in  nommis,  o  dhnicliate  Mena^der^ 

Poncris,  el  mtfrito  puri  senmonis  pma»or; 

Leiiibus  Aique  iilinHni  scriptis  adjuncta  ibret  vis  ^ 

Coiitka,  ut  aequnto  viriui«  poHeret  honore 

Cum  Grvcift,  neque  in  hac  despecfus  parte  Jacerct ) 

Pnum  hoc  niAceroi  et  doleo  tib*  dccise  TercBtk 
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account  which  M.  Perron  de  Cattera,  a  French  writer,  giTmr  of 
them,  it  would  seem  that  our  Shakapeare  is  perfectly  a  regular  and 
methodical  author,  in  comparison  of  Lopez.  He  throws  aside  ail 
regard  to  the  three  unities,  or  to  any  of  the  established  forms  of  dra-^ 
iuatic  writing.  One  play  often  includes  many  years,  nay,  the  whole 
life  of  a  man.  The  scene,  during  the  first  act,  is  laid  in  Spain,  the 
next  in  Italy,  and  the  third  in  Africa.  His  plays  are -mostly  of  the 
historical  kind,  founded  on  the  annals  of  the  country;  and  they  are 
generally,  a  sort  of  tragic-comedies ;  or  a  mixture  of  heroic  speeches, 
serious  incidents,  war  and  slauf^hter,  with  much  ridicule  and  buf- 
foonery. Angels  and  gods,  virtues  and  vices,  christain  religio'n  and 
pagan  mythology,  are  all  frequently  jumbled  together.  In  shorty 
they  are  all  plays  like  no  other  dramatic  compositions;  full  of  the  ro» 
mantic  and  extravagant  At  the  same  time,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
that  in  the  works  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  there  are  frequent  marks  of 
genius,  and  much  force  of  imagination;  many  well  drawn  characv 
ters;  many  happy  situations;  many  striking  and  interesting  surpri- 
ses ;  and  from  the  source  of  his  rich  invention,  the  dramatic  writers 
of  other  countries  are  said  to  have  frequently  drawn  their  materials. 
He  himself  apologizes  for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  composi- 
tion, from  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  countrymen,  who  delighted  in 
a  variety  of  events,  in  strange  and  surprising  adventures,  and  a  laby- 
rinth of  intrigues,  much  more  than  in  a  natural  and  regularly  con- 
ducted story. 

The  general  characters  of  the  French  comic  theatre  are,  that  it  is 
correct,  chaste,  and  decent.  Several  writers  of  considerable  note  it 
has  prpduced,  such  as  Regnard,  Dufresny,  Dancourt,  and  Marivaux ; 
but  the  dramatic  author,  in  whom  the  French  glory  most,  and  whom 
they  justly  place  at  the  head  of  all  their  comedians,  is  the  famous 
Moliere.     There  is,  indeed,  no  author  in  all  the  fruitful  and  distin- 

Suished  age  of  Louis  XIV.  who  has  attained  a  higher  reputation  than 
foliere,  or  who  has  more  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  perfection 
in  his  own  art,  accord ipg  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  French  critics. 
Voltaire  boldly  pronounces  him  to  be  the  most  eminent  comic  poet  of 
any  age  or  country ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  this  the  decision  of  mere  par- 
tiality ;  for,taking  him  upon  the  whole,  1  know  none  who  deserves  to 
be  preferred  to  him.  Moliere  is  always  the  satirist  only  of  vice  or  folly. 
He  has  selected  a  great  variety  of  ridiculous  characters  peculiar  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  he  has  generally  placed  the  ridicule  just- 
ly. He  possessed  strong  comic  powers ;  he  is  full  of  mirth  and  plea* 
•antry ;  and  his  pleasantry  is  always  innocent.  His  comedies  iu  verse, 
such  as  the  Misanthrope  and  Tartuffe,  are  a  kind  of  dignified  comedy, 
in  which  vice  is  exposed  in  the  style  of  elegant  and  polite  satire.  In 
his  prose  comedies,  though  there  is  abundance  of  ridicule,  yet  there 
is  never  any  thing  found  to  offend  a  modest  ear,  or  to  throw  con- 
tempt on  aobriety  and  virtue.  Together  with  those  high  qualities, 
Moliere  has  also  defects  which  Voltaire,  though  his  professed  pa- 
negyrist, can<jid]y  admits.  He  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  happv 
fn  the  unravelling  of  his  plots.  Attentive  more  to  the  strong  exh^*- 
bition  of  characters,  than  to  the  conduct  of  the  intrigue,  his  nnravel- 
41 
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Kngis  freqaently  brought  on  with  too  little  preparation,  and  in  an  im- 
probable manner.  In  his  verse  comedies,  he  is  sometimes  net  suffi- 
ciently  interesting,  and  too  full  of  long  speeches;  and  in  his  more 
risible  pieces  in  prose,  he  is  censured  for  being  too  farcical.  Pew 
writers,  however,  if  any,  ever  possessed  the  spirit,  or  attained  the  true 
end  of  comedy  so  perfectly,  upon  the  whole,  as  Moliere.  His  Tar- 
tuflfe,  in  the  style  of  grave  comedy,  and  bis  Avare,  in  the  gay,  are 
accounted  his  two  capital  productions. 

From  the  English  theatre,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a  greatet 
variety  of  original  characters  in  comedy,  and  bolder  strokes  of  wit 
and  humour,  than  are  to  be  found  on  any  other  modern  stage.  Ho* 
mour  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  peculiar  province  of  the  English  na- 
tion. The  nature  of  such  a  free  governnjent  as  ours;  and  that  ua* 
restrained  liberty  which  our  manners  allow  to  every  man,  of  living 
entirely  after  his  own  taste,  afford  full  scope  to  thedisplay  of  singu- 
larity of  character,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  humour  in  all  its  fcN'ma. 
Whereas,  in  France,  the  influence  of  a  despotic  court,  the  more  es- 
tablished subordination  of  ranks,  and  the  universal  observance  of  the 
forms  of  politeness  and  decorum,  spread  a  much  greater  uniformity 
over  the  outward  behaviour  and  characters  of  men.  Hence,comedy 
has  a  more  ample  field,  and  can  flow  with  a  much  freer  vein,in  Bri- 
tain than  in  France.  But  it  is  extremely  unfortunate,  that,  togethci 
with  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  the  comic  spirit  in  Britain,  there 
should  have  been  joined  such  a  spirit  of  indecency  and  licentiousness^ 
as  has  disgraced  English  comedy  beyond  that  of  any  nation,  since 
the  days  of  Aristophanes. 

The  first  age.  however,  of  English  comedy,  was  not  infected  by 
this  spirit  Neither  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  nor  those  of  Bea 
Jonson,  can  be  accused  of  immoral  tendency.  Shakspeare's  gen- 
eral character,  which  I  gave  in  the  last  lecture,  appears  with  as  great 
advantage  in  his  comedies  as  in  his  tragedies;  a  strong,  fertile,  and 
creative  genius,  irregular  in  conduct,  employed  too  often  in  amusing 
the  mob,  but  singularly  rich  and  happy  in  the  description  of  charac- 
ters and  manners.  Jonson  is  more  regular  in  the  conduct  of  his 
pieces,  but  stiff  and  pedantic;  though  not  destitute  of  dramatic  ge- 
nius. In  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  much  fancy  and  in- 
vention appear,  and  several  beautiful  passages  may  be  found.  But, 
in  general,*  they  abound  with  romantic  and  improbable  incidents,  with 
overcharged  and  unnatural  characters,  and  with  coarse  and  gross  al- 
lusions. These  comedies  of  the  last  age,  by  the  change  of  publie 
manners,  and  of  the  turn  of  conversation,  since  their  time,  are  now 
become  too  obsolete  to  be  very  agreeable.  For  we  must  observe, 
that  comedy,  depending  much  on  the  prevailing  modes  of  exU^mal 
behaviour,  becomes  sooner  antiquated  than  any  other  species  of  wri- 
tinir :  and,  when  antiquated,  it  seems  harsh  to  us,  and  loses  its  power 
of  pleasing.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  the  comedies 
of  our  own  country,  where  the  change  of  manners  is  more  sensible 
and  strikmg,  than  in  any  foreign  production.  Inou^own  countiy, 
the  present  mode  of  b«»  laviour  is  always  the  standard  of  politeness 
and  whatever  ie{)arts  from  it  appears  uncouth ;  whereas*  in  the  writ 
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iDgs  of  foreigners^  we  are  less  acquainted  with  any  standard  of  thii 
kind,  andy  of  course,  are  less  hurt  by  the  want  of  iL  Plautus  appear' 
ed  more  antiquated  to  the  Romans,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  than 
he  does  now  to  us.  It  is  a  high  proof  of  Shakspeare's  uncommon 
genius,  that,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  his  character  of 
Palstaff  is  to  this  day  admired,  and  his  *^  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor'^ 
read  with  pleasure. 

It  was  not  till  the  era  of  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  1 1,  that 
the  licentiousness  which  was  observed,  at  that  period,  to  infect  the 
court,  and  the  nation  in  general,  seized,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  upon 
comedy  as  its  province,  and,  for  almost  a  whole  century,  retained 
possession  of  it  It  was  then,  first,  that  the  rake  became  the  pre- 
dominant character,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  th^  hero  of  every 
comedy.  The  ridicule  was  thrown,  not  upon  vice  and  folly,  but 
much  more  commonly  upon  chastity  and  sobriety.  At  the  end  of 
the  play,  indeed,  the  rake  is  commonly,  in  appearance,  reformed, 
and  professes  that  he  is  to  become  a, sober  man;  but  throughout  the 
play,  he  is  set  up  as  the  model  of  a  fine  gentleman;  and  the  agree- 
able impression  made  by  a  sort  of  sprightly  licentiousness,  is  left 
upon  the  imagination,  as  a  picture  of  the  pleasurable  enjoyment 
of  life;  while  the  reformation  passes  slightly  away,  as  a  matter  of 
men  form.  To  what  sort  of  moral  conduct  such  public  entertain 
ments  as  these  tend  to  form  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  Yet  this  was  the  spirit  which  prevailed  upon 
the  comic  stage  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  but  throughout  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Anne^and  down  to  the  days  of  king  George  1 1. 

Dryden  was  the  first  considerable  dramatic  writer  after  the  resto- 
ration ;  in  whose  comedies,  as  in  all  his  works,  there  are  found  many 
strokes  of  genius,  mixed  with  great  carelessness,  and  visible  marks 
of  hasty  composition.  As  he  sought  to  please  only,  he  went  along 
with  the  manners  of  the  times;  and  has  carried  through  all  his  come- 
dies, that  vein  of  dissolute  licentiousness  which  was  then  fashiona- 
ble. In  some  of  them,  the  indecency  was  sc  gross,  as  to  occasion, 
even  in  that  age,  a  prohibition  of  being  brought  upon  the  stage.* 

Since  his  time,  the  writers  of  comedy,  of  greatest  note,  have  been 
Cibber,  Vanburgh,  Farquhar,  and  Congreve.  Gibber  has  writter4 
a  great  many  comedies;  and  though  in  several  of  them  there  be 
much  sprightliness,  and  a  certain  pert  vivacity  peculiar  to  him,  yet 
they  are  so  forced  and  unnatural  in  the  incidents,  as  to  have  gene- 
rally sunk  into  obscurity,  except  two  which  have  always  continued 
in  high  favour  with  the  public,  *  TheX/areless  Husband,'  and  'The 
Provoked  Husband.'  The  former  is  remarkable  for  the  polite  and 
easy  turn  of  the  dialogue;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  indelicate 
scene,  is  tolerably  moral,  too,  in  the  conduct   and  in  the  tendency. 

*  n'he  mirth  which  he  excites  in  comrdjr  will,  perhaps,  be  found  not  so  much  tf 
arise  from  any  ori^nal  humour,  or  peculiarity  of  character,  nicely  distinguished,  and 
dili^entiy  pursued^  as  from  incidents  and  circnmstancet,  artifices  and  surprises,  frons 
jests  of  action,  rather  than  sentiment.  What  he'had  of  humorous  or  passionate,  ha 
teems  to  have  had,  not  from  nature,  bat  from  other  poets:  if  not  always  a  pl'^iary, 
yet,  at  least,  an  imitator.'  Jouvson's  Life  of  DryUen. 
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The  latter,  ^The  Provoked  Husband/  (which  was  the  joint  prodcK>- 
tion  of  Vanburgh  and  Gibber,)  is,  perhapsi'on  the  whole,  the  beat 
comedy  in  the  English  language.  It  is  liable,  indeed,  to  one  critical 
objection,  of  having  a  double  plot;  as  the  incident  of  the  Wrong- 
head  family,  and  those  of  Lord  Townley's,  are  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  But  this  irregularity  is  compensated  by  the 
natural  characters,  the  fine  painting,  and  the  happy  strokes  of  hu- 
mour with  which  it  abounds.  We  are,  indeed,  surprised  to  find  so 
unexceptionable  a  comedy  proceeding  from  two  such  loose  authors ; 
for.  In  its  general  strain,  it  is  calculated  to  expose  licentiousness  and 
folly ;  and  would  do  honour  to  any  stage. 

Sir  John  Vanburgh  has  spirit,  wit,  and  ease ;  but  he  is,  to  the  last 
degree,  gross  and  indelicate.  He  is  one  of  the  most  immoral  of 
all  our  comedians.  His  '  Provoked  Wife'  is  full  of  such  indecent 
sentiments  and  allusions,  as  ought  to  explode  it  out  of  all  reputable 
society.  His  *  Relapse'  is  equally  censurable ;  and  these  are  his 
only  two  considerable  pieces.  Congreve  is,  unquestionably,  a  wri- 
ter of  genius.  He  is  lively,  witty,  and  sparkling ;  full  of  character, 
and  full  of  action.  His  chief  fault,  as  a  comic  writer,  is,  that  he 
overflows  with  wit  It  is  often  introduced  unseasonably;  and,  al- 
most every  where,  there  is  too  great  'a  proportion  of  it  for  natural 
well-bred  conversation.*  Farquhar  is  a  light  and  gay  writer ;  less  cor- 
rect and  less  sparkling  than  Congreve ;  but  he  has  more  ease ;  and 
perhaps  fully  as  great  a  share  of  the  vis  comica.  The  two  best  and 
least  exceptionable  of  his  plays,  are  the  ^  Recruiting  Officer,'  and  the 
*  Beaux  Stratagem.'  I  say,  the  least  exceptionable ;  for,  in  general, 
the  tendency  of  both  Congreve  and  Farquhar's  plays  is  immoral. 
Throughout  them  all,  the  rake,  the  loose  intrigue,  and  the  life  of 
licentiousness,  are  the  objects  continually  held  up  to  view ;  as  if  the 
assemblies  of  a  great  and  polished  nation  could  be  amused  with  none 
but  vicious  objects.  The  indelicacy  of  these  writers,  in  the  female 
characters  which  they  introduce,  is  particularly  remarkable.  No- 
thing can  be  more  awkward  than  their  representations  of  a  woman 
of  virtue  and  honour.  Indeed,  there  are  hardly  any  female  chara<^ 
ters  in  their  plays  except  two :  women  of  loose  principles ;  or,  when 
a  virtuous  character  is  attempted  to  be  drawn,  women  of  affected 
manners* 

The  censure  which  I  have  now  passed  upon  these  celebrated  co* 
medians,  is  far  from  being  overstrained  or  severe.  Accustomed  to 
the  indelicacy  of  our  own  comedy,  and  amused  with  the  wit  and 
humour  of  it,  its  immorality  too  easily  escapes  our  observaUon* 
But  all  foreigners,  the  Frencl^  especially,  who  are  accustomed  to  a 
better  regulated,  and  more  decent  stage,  speak  of  it  with  surprise 
and  astonishment  Voltaire,  who  is,  assuredly,  none  of  the  most 
austere  moralists,  plumes  himself  not  a  little  upon  the  superior  bien* 


*  Dr.  Johnson  tayi  of  him,  in  hit  Life,  that  *  his  personaipes  are  a  iLind  of  intellectual 
fladintors;  every  sentence  b  to  ward,  or  to  strike;  the  contest  of  smartness  is  neirer 
mteimitted  ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor,  plajhig  to  and  fro,  with  alternate  comiscations. 
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$4ance  of  the  French  theatre ;  *'and  says,  that  the  language  of  Eng- 
lish comedy  is  the  language  of  debauchery,  not  of  politeness.  M. 
Moralt,  in  his  letters  upon  the  French  and  English  nations,  ascribes 
the  corruption  of  manners  in  London  to  comedy,  as  its  chief  cause. 
Their  comedy,  he  says,  is  like  that  of  no  other  country;  it  is  the 
school  in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  familiarize  themselves  with 
vice,  which  is  never  represented  there  as  vice,  but  as  mere  gayety. 
As  for  comedies,  says  the  ingenious  M.  Diderot,  in  his  observations 
upon  dramatic  poetry,  the  English  have  none;  they  have  in  their 
place,  satires,  full,  indeed,  of  gayety  and  force,  but  without  morals, 
and  without  taste;  sans  mosurSy  ei  sans go&L  There  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism,  should 
have  expressed  himself  upon  this  subject,  of  the  indelicacy  of  Eng- 
lish comedy,  ih  terms  much  stronger  than  any  that  I  have  used ; 
concluding  his  invective  against  it  in  these  words:  'How  odious 
ought  those  writers  to  be,  who  thus  spread  infection  through  their 
native  country,  employing  the  talents  which  they  have  received  from 
their  Maker  most  traitorously  against  himself,  by  endeavouring  to 
corrupt  and  disfigure  his  creatures.  If  the  comedies  of  Congreve 
did  not  rack  him  with  remorse,  in  his  last  moments,  he  must  have 
been  lo^t  to  all  sense  of  virtue.'     Vol.  11.  479. 

I  am  happy,  however,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  observe,  that  of 
late  years,  a  sensible  reformation  has  begun  to  take  place  in  English 
eomedy.  We  have,  at  last,  become  ashamed  of  making  our  public 
entertainments  rest  wholly  upon  profligate  characters  and  scenes ; 
and  our  later  comedies,  of  any  reputation,  are  much  purified  from 
the  licentiousness  of  former  times.  If  *H^y  h^ve  not  the  spirit,  the 
ease,  and  the  wit  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar,  in  which  respect  they 
must  be  confessed  to  be  somewhat  deficient;  this  praise,  however, 
they  justly  merit,  of  being  innocent  and  moral. 

For  this  reformation,  we  are,  questionless,  much  indebted  to  the 
French  theatre,  which  has  not  only  been,  at  all  times,  more  chaste 
and  inofiensive  than  ours,  but  has,  within  these  few  years,  produced  a 
iipecies  of  comedy,  of  a  still  graver  turn  than  any  that  I  have  yet 
mentioned.  This,which  is  called  the  serious,  or  tender  comedy,  and 
was  termed  by  its  opposers.  La  ComSdie  Larmoyantty  is  not  altoge- 
ther a  modern  invention.  Several  of  Terence's  plays,  as  the  Andria, 
in  particular,  partake  of  this  character;  and  as  we  know  that  Terence 
copied  Menander,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his  come- 
dies, also,  were  of  the  same  kind.  The  nature  of  this  composition 
does  not  by  any  means  exclude  gayetv  and  ridicule ;  but  it  lays  the 
chief  stress  upon  tender  and  interesting  situations;  it  aims  at  being 
sentimental,  and  touching  the  heart  by  means  of  the  capital  incidents; 
it  makes  our  pleai^ure  arise,  not  so  much  from  the  laughter  which  it 
excites,  as  from  the  tears  of  affection  and  joy  which  it  draw<i  forth* 

In  English,  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers  is  a  comedy  which  af>- 
proaches  to  this  character,  and  it  has  always  been  favourably  receive 
ed  by  the  public.  In  Frbnch,  there  are  several  dramatic  composi- 
tions of  this  kind,  which  possess  considerable  merit  and  reputation 
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euch  as  the  M elatiide,  and  Trijugi  k  la  Mode«  of  La  Chaussee 
the  Pere  de  Famille,  of  Diderot;  the  Cenie,  of  Mad.  Graffignj; 
aod  the  Nanine,  and  L'Enfant  Prodigue,  of  Voltaire. 

When  this  form  of  comedy  first  appeared  in  France,  it  excited  a 
great  controversy  among  the  critics.  It  was  objected  to,  as  a  dan* 
gerous  and  unjustifiable  innovation  in  compositon.  It  is  not  tragedy, 
for  it  does  not  involve  us  in  sorrow.  By  what  name  then  can  it  be 
called?  or  what  pretentions  hath  it  to  be  comprehended  under  dra- 
matic writing?  But  this  was  trifling,  in  the  most  egregious  manner, 
with  critical  names  and  distinctions,  as  if  these  had  invariably  fixed 
the  essence,  and  ascertained  the  limits  of  every  sort  qf  composition. 
Assuredly,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  comedies  should  be  formed  on 
one  precise  model.  Some  may  be  entirely  light  and  gay ;  others 
nay  incline  more  to  the  serious ;  some  may  partake  of  both,  and  all 
of  them,  properly  executed,  may  furnish  agreeable  and  useful  enter- 
tainment to  the  public,  by  suiting  the  different  tastes  of  men.* 
Serious  and  tender  comedy  has  no  title  to  claim  to  itself  the  posses- 
sion of  the  stage,  to  the  exclusion  of  ridicule  and  gayety.  But  when 
it  retains  only  its  proper  place,  without  usurping  the  province  of 
any  other,  when  it  is  carried  on  with  resemblance  to  real  life,  and 
without  introducing  romantic  and  unnatural  situations,  it  may  cer- 
tainly prove  both  an  interesting  and  an  agreeable  species  of  drama- 
tic writing.  If  it  become  insipid  and  drawling,  this  must  be  impu- 
ted to  the  fault  of  the  author,  not  to  the  nature  of  the  composition- 
which  may  admit  much  liveliness  and  vivacity. 

In  general,  whatever  form  comedy  assumes,  whether  gay  or  seri- 
ous, it  may  always  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  society  advancing  in  true 
politeness,  when  those  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  are  designed  for 
public  amusement,  are  cleared  from  indelicate  sentiment,  or  immo- 
ral tendency.  Though  the  licentious  buffoonery  of  Aristophanes 
amused  the  Greeks  for  a  while,  they  advanced  by  degrees  to  a  chas- 
ter and  juster  taste ;  and  the  like  progress  of  refinement  may  be  con- 
cluded to  take  place  among  us,  when  the  public  receive  with  favour, 
dramatic  compositions  of  such  a  strain  and  spirit  as  entei'tained  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  days  of  Menander  and  Terence. 

m 

*  'II  7  abeaucoup  de  tres-bonnei  pi^es,  od  il  ne  re^e  que  de  la  gaieti:  d'antrei 
Cootes  lerieuses ;  d'autres  naelang^ei ;  d'aatrei,  cik  l*atteudriftwment  ra  jwqu^auz  laimm. 
n  ne  faut  donner  exclusion  k  aucun  genre;  et  n  Ton  me  demandoit,  quel  genre  est  la 
meUleur '  Jc  i^pondroii,  celui  qui  eiC  la  mieux  trait^'  TotTAma 
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QUESTIOJTS. 


By  what  is  comedy  sufficiently  dis- 
driininated  from  tragedy?  What  form 
the  province  of  the  latter ;'  and  what  is 
the  vole  instrument  of  the  former? 
What  does  comedy  propose  for  its  ob- 
ject ?  Of  the  general  idea  of  comedy, 
what  is  observed  ;  and  why  ?  What  is 
doing  real  service  to  the  world ;  and 
what  remark  follows?  At  the  same 
time,  what  must  be  confessed ;  and 
wh^  ?  What,  therefore,  have  licentious 
writers  of  the  comic  class,  too  often  had 
in  their  power  ?  Of  this  fault,  what  is 
observed  ?  How  Is  this  illustrated  ?  Of 
French,  and  of  Encrlish  comedy,  what 
is  here  obeenred  ?  How  are  our  disqui- 
sitions concerning  comedy  shortened  ? 
To  both  these  forms  of  dramatic  com- 
position, what  is  equally  necessary? 
What  was  shown  to  be  the  scope  of  all 
these  rules ;  and  wh^  is  this  necessary? 
Why  does  this  require  a  Htricter  obser- 
vance of  the  dramatic  rules  in  comedy, 
Uian  in  tragedy;  and  what  are  the 
?feat  foundation  of  the  whole  beauty 
if  comedy?  Of  the  subjects  of  tragedy, 
what  is  here  observed  ?  Why  does  the 
reverse  of  this  hold  in  comedy  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  At  what  should  the 
oomic  poet  aim  ?  What  is  not  his  busi- 
ness; what  should  hegiveus;  and  why? 
Of  Plautus  and  lerence,  what  is 
here  remarked ;  but  what  must  be  re- 
membered ?  In  afler  times,  what  had 
the  Romans?  Into  what  two  kmds  may 
comedy  be  divided ;  and  of  them,  re- 
4pectively,  what  is  observed?  In  which 
do  the  French  most  abound;  and  what 
instances  are  given  ?  In  which  do  tlie 
English;  and  what  remark  ibllows? 
In  order  to  give  this  sort  of  composition 
ts  proper  advantage,  what  is  requisite  ? 
How  IS  this  remark  fully  illustrated  ? 
Of  the  action  in  comedy,  what  is  re- 
marked ;  and  why  ?  Hence,  what  is  a 
great  fault?  What  are  now  justly  con- 
demned and  laid  aside;  and  why? 
What  remark  follows?  In  the  manage- 
ment of  characters,  what  is  one  of  tlie 
most  common  faults  of  comic  writers? 
Wherever  ridicule  is  concemcfl,  what 
2b  very  difficult?  What  instance  is 
jientioned ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
Of  the  characters  in  comedy,  what  is 
observed;  but  what  give  too  theatrical 
and  affected  an  air  to  the  piece?  Wliy 
has  this  becomo  too  common  a  resource 
of  comic  writers  ?  How  ie  this  illustra- 
ted ?  What  instances  are  mentioned ; 
'  ""''h  prxxluction  of  characters  by 


pairs,  is  like  what?  As  m  every  sort  of 
compositk>n,  the  perfection  of  art  is  tc 
conceal  art,  how  will  a  masterly  writer 
give  us  his  characters?  What  should 
the  style  of  comedy  be?  Of  the  French 
rhyme,  what  is  here  observed ;  and  whi  it 
remark  follows?  What »  one  of  the  roosi 
difficult  and  one  of  im  most  impor- 
tant circumstances  in  writing  comeHy  ? 
What  is  here  observed  of  our  English 
comedies;  what  ones  are  mentioned, 
and  what  is  said  of  them?  What  remark 
ibllows ;  but  how  will  its  nature  and  spirit 
be  better  understood  ?  With  what  re- 
mark does  our  author  commence ;  and 
how  is  it  probable  comedy  took  its  rise? 
What  three  stages  of  comedy  do  critics 
distinguish  among  the  Greelis?  In  what 
did  the  ancient  consist?  Of  this  natur^ 
are  whose  plays,  and  what  is  said  or 
them?  What  do  they  show?  WTiat  are 
several  of  Aristophanes's  plaj's?  Of 
what  are  they  full ;  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ;  and  with  what  do  they  abound? 
WTiat  are  his  characteristics?  On  many 
occasions,  what  does  he  display ;  but  of 
his  performances,  what  remark  follows? 
Why  do  they  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed for  the  mob?  Of  the  treatment 
given  by  this  comedian  to  Socrates, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  remarked 
of  the  chorus  in  his  playB?  Soon  al- 
ter the  days  of  Ari»topnane&  what  took 
place?  Why  was  the  chorus  also 
nanished?  Then  what  arose,  and  what 
was  it?  How  was  it  conducted;  and 
what  remark  follows?  To  them  8u&- 
ceeded  what,  and  what  did  the  stage 
then  become?  Of  Menander  what  is 
observed  ?  What  are  the  only  remains 
which  we  now  have  of  the  new  come- 
dy ?  For  what  is  Plautus  distinguished? 
As  he  wrote  at  an  early  perk)d,  what  is 
the  consequence?  How  does  he  open 
his  pla^'B;  and  what  are  sometimes  coo- 
founded  ?  Of  him,  what  is  farther  re- 
marked? Which  of  his  plays  have 
been  copied ;  and  by  whom  ?  what  is 
said  of  Terence  ?  Of  what  is  his  style 
a  model  ?  What  is  observed  of  his  dia- 
logue ;  and  what  does  he,  l-eyond  most 
writers,  possess?  What  is  the  general 
character  of  his  morality;  ana  what 
remark  follows?  Hence,  oi^what  may 
he  be  considered  the  founder  ?  In  what, 
if  in  any  thincr,  does  he  fail  ?  How  ]r 
this  illustrated  ?  In  ordei  to  form  a  per- 
fect comic  author,  what  would  be  re- 
quisite? 
When  we  enter  on  the  view  of  mo 
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dem  comedy,  what  is  one.  of  the  firat 
obH^tfi  which  presents  itself;  and  of  it. 
wliat  16  observed  ?  Who  are  the  chiet 
Spanish  comedians?  Of  Lopez  de 
Ve^ra,  what  is  remarked?  Of  these 
plays,  what  is  the  nature  ?  At  the  ntme 
lime,  what  is  generally  admitted? 
What  apology  does  he  himself  give, 
for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  com- 
positions i  What  are  the  general  cha- 
racters of  the  French  comic  theatre? 
What  writers  of  note  has  it  produced  ? 
Of  Moliere,  what  is  farther  observed? 
What  does  Voltaire  boldly  pronounce 
him  ?  Of  this  decision,  what  Js  obser- 
ved? Of  what  is  Moliere  always  the 
satirist;  and  what  has  he  done  ?  What 
does  he  possess,  and  of  what  is  he  full  ? 
Of  his  comedies  in  verse,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  aL=io  of  those  in  prose, 
what  is  remarked?  Together  with 
those  high  qualities  what  defects  has 
he  ?  Few  writers,  however,  have  done 
what,  80  perfectly  as  he  has  f  Which  are 
accounted  liis  two  capital  productioAs? 
From  the  English  theatre,  what  are  we 
naturally  lex!  to  expect ;  and  why  ?  What 
afford  full  scope  to  the  display  of  singu- 
larity of  character,  and  to  the  mdulgence 
of  humour  ?  What  isthe  case  m  France? 
Hence,  what  follows ;  but  what  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  ?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  first  age  of  English  oome- 
dy  was  not  infected  by  this  spirit?  Of 
Shakspeare's  general  character,  par- 
ticularly, what  is  observed?  What  is 
also  said  of  Jonson  ?  What  is  remarked 
of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 
but  in  general,  with  what  do  they 
abound?  How  have  these  comedies  be- 
come too  obsolete  to  be  very  agreeable; 
and  why?  With  what  comedies  is  this 
esneciafly  thecase;  and  for  wfiat  reason? 
.Or  Plautus,  what  is  here  observed ;  and 
what  is  u  high  proof  of  Shakspeare-s 
genius  ?  When  did  licentiousness  seize 
on  comedy  for  its  province?  Who  then 
became  the  hero  ot  every  comedy ;  and 
.  upon  what  was  the  ridicule  thrown  ) 
At  the  end  of  the  play,  what  common- 
ly took  place  ?  But  for  what  is  he  set 
up  thnughout  it,  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence? What  remark  follows;  and 
how  long  did  this  spirit  prevail  upon 
the  comic  stage  ?  What  is  said  of  Dry- 
den?  As  he  sought  to  please  only, 
what  was  the  consequence?  Since  his 
time,  who  have  been  the  writers  of 
created  not^  ?  Of  Gibber,  what  is  re- 
iimrked  ?  Of  the  former,  what  is  ob- 
w'.rved  ;  and  what  is  said  of  the  latter? 
To  what  is  it  liable:  and   why?  But 


hew  is  tliis  irregularity  compemnti^i  ? 
At  wliat  are  we  surprised;  and  why ) 
What  is  said  of  Sir  John  Vanburgh  7 
How  is  this  illustrated?  Of  Cougreve, 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  his  chiel 
fault  ?  How  is  this  iUustrated  ?  What 
kind  of  a  writer  is  Farquhar  ?  Which 
are  his  two  best  pla)rB  ?  Why  does  onr 
author  say  the  least  exceptwnable? 
How  is  this  fully  Ulustrated  ?  Of  the 
censure  whrch  our  author  has  now 

Eassed,  what  is  observed;  and  why? 
[ow  do  foreigners  speak  of  this?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what,  therefore, 
is  there  no  wonder,  and  what  does  he 
say  ?  To  have  what  in  his  power,  how 
ever,  is  our  author  happy ;  and  or  what 
have  we  at  last  become  ashamed? 
Wnat  remark  tbllowB  ?  For  this  refor- 
mation, to  what  are  we  indebted ;  and 
of  it  what  is  observed?  From  what 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  not  altoge- 
ther a  modem  invention?  Of  the  na- 
ture of  this  composition,  what  is  obser* 
ved?  What  comedy  have  we  in  Emr- 
lish  that  approaches  this  character; 
and  what  is  said  of  it?  In  French, 
what  are  there;  and  name  them^ 
When  this  form  of  comedy  first  ap- 
peared in  Franc-e,  how  was  it  receiveti  ? 
Why  was  it  objected  to;  and  what 
was  said  of  it  ?  But  of  this,  what  k  ob- 
served ?  Why  should  not  all  ccnnedics 
be  formed  on  one  precise  model  ?  .Of 
serious  and  tender  comedy,  what  is  far- 
ther remariced?  But  when  may  it  prove 
both  an  interesting  and  an  agree- 
able species  of  dramatic  writing?  If  it 
become  insipid  and  drawling,  to  what 
must  this  be  impaied  ?  What  may  al- 
ways be  esteemed  a  mark  of  society 
advancing  in  true  politeness?  Repeat 
the  closing  remark. 


ANALYSIS. 

Comedy. 

1.  Tne  nature  of  comedy. 

2.  Rules 'lespecting  it. 

3.  The  scene  and  subjects. 

4.  The  different  kinds  of  oonedv 
6.  The  characters. 

6.  Thcst^rlo. 

7.  The  origin  of  comedy. 
8>  Greek  comedy. 

▲.  The  different  stages  of  it. 
9.  Spanish  comedy. 

A.  Lopes  de  Vega. 
10.  French  comedy. 

A.  Moliere. 
IL  English  comedy. 

A.  Shakspeare — Beaumont — ^Fletcher 

B.  Drydcn— dbber— Vanbui^h— Coo 

greve. 
c.  A  Qpw  species  of  oomed  • 
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Aenilty  thrown  farther  back  (Wnn  the  ter- 
■Naation  iii  the  English  than  in  any  oth- 
er language,  99.  Seldom  more  than 
one  in  English  words,  368.  Crorern  the 
neaiure  of  English  rerse,  430. 

AchUltty  his  character  in  the  Iliad  examin- 
ed, 466 

Jkiion^  much  used  to  assist  language  in  an 
imperfecfrsute,  (S3.  And  by  ancient  ora* 
tors  and  players,  64.  Fundamental  rule 
of  propriety  in,  374.  Caution  witli  res- 
pect to,  376.  la  epic  poetry,  the  requi- 
sites of,  474. 

^leto,  the  division  of  a  play  into  fire,  and 
arbitrary  limitation,  5 13.  These  pauses 
in  representation  ought  to  fall  prpper- 
ly,  614. 

4ilam,  his  character  in  Milton*s  Paradise 
Lost,  604. 

Jdduont  general  tIcw  of  his  Essay  on  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  31 .  His 
invocation  of  the  muse  in  his  Campaign 


that  mountain,  46i  And  on  tiiat  liy  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore,  Und. 

AffetialUm^  the  disadvantages  of,  in  public 
speal(ing,  376. 

4geJ,  four,  peculiarly  fruitful  in  leamen 
men,  pointed  out,  ^8. 

Aktnndty  his  comparison  between  sublimi- 
ty in  natural  and  moral  objects,  36,  natt. 
Instance  of  his  happy  allusion  to  figures, 
166.  Characters  of  his  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination,  449. 

JllphaSet  of  letters,  the  consideration  which 
led  to  the  invention  of,  76.  Remote  ob- 
scurity of  this  invention,  ibid.  The  al- 
phabets of  difierent  nations  derived  from 
one  common  source,  77. 

JllUgory,  explained,  168.  Anciently  a  fa- 
vourite metliod  of  conveying  instrue- 
tions,  169.  Allegorical  pereonsges  im- 
proper agents  in  epic  poetry,  172,  230. 

Ambiguity  m  style,  from  whence  it  pro- 


ceeds, 114. 

censured,  48.     Blemishes  in  his  style,  Jimplificaiion  In  speech,  what,  191.     lu 

116, 1 16, 124.    Ease  aiid  perspicuity  of,  principal  instrument,  ihid. 

127, 128, 130.    His  beautiful  description  Smeriean  languages,  the  figurative  ttyl^ 

of  light  and  colours,  166.      Instance  of  of,  67,  162. 

his  use  of  metaphor,  166.      Improper  JinagnoritiMf  in  ancient  tragedy  explained, 

nse  of  similes,  184.     His  general  cha-  616. 

racter  as  a  writer,  206.    Character  of  JhmaU  and  history,  the  distinction  be- 

his  Spectator,  216.     Critical  examine-  tween,  406. 

tion  of  some  of  those  papers,  ihid.    Re*  Jincientt  and  modems  distinguished,  888. 


marlcs  on  his  criticism  of  Tasso*s  Amin- 
ta,  441,  nole.  His  tragedy  of  Cato  cri- 
trcally  examined,  61 1,  618, 622, 624. 

Jdieetives,  common  to  all  languages,  88. 
JHow  they  came  to  be  classed  with  nouns, 
ibid. 

4dverbSf  their  natara  and  ate  defined,  93. 
Importance  of  their  position  in  a  sen- 
tence illustrated,  116.        . 

JEneidf  of  Virgil,  critical  examination  of 
that  poem,  &9.  The  subject,  ihid.  Ac- 
tion, 490.  Is  deficient  in  characters, 
ibid.  Distribution  and  management  of 
the  subject,  ibid.  Abounds  with  awful 
and  tender  scenes,  491.     The  descent 


The  merits  of  ancient  writers  are  now 
finally  ascertained,  889.  The  progreu 
of  knowledge  favourable  to  the  modems, 
in  forming  a  comparison  between  them^ 
890.  In  philosophy  and  history,  ibid. 
The  effbrts  of  genius  greater  among  the 
ancients,  891.  A  mediocrity  of  genius 
now  mo^  difibsed,  892. 

jtnHthuiiy  In  language  explained,  188. 
The  too  frequent  use  of,  censured,  ibid 

Jlpodroph€f  the  nature  of  this  figure  ex- 
plained, 179.  Find  one  from  Ciceru^ 
290,  note, 

Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  a  charac- 
ter of  those  tales,  418. 


of  ^Cneas  into  hell,  492.    The  poem  left    Arabian  poetry,  its  character,  426. 


mfiiftshed  by  Virgil,  493. 
JEtrhinetf  a  comparison  between  him  and 

Demosthenes,  9172, 
JEvhylm^  his  character  at  a  tragic  writer, 

626. 
JEtna^  remarki  <ni  VtrgfTa  descriptUni  of 
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Arbuihnoit  character  of  his  epistolary  writ- 
ing, 416. 

Archittehtrtj  sublimit  in,  whence  it  aritei, 
36.    The  sources  of  beauty  in,  64. 

Arjifym€ni4^  the  proper  management  of  fai 
a  discourse.  363.    Analytic  and  syntfae- 
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tfc  nu'ih^s,  354.  Arran^ment  of,  855.  of  Tagiie«ppllcatioii,  00.    CoUmn,  ihid. 

Are  iiul  to  be  loo  much  multiplied,  357.  Figures,  61.     H6f^8rch*t  line  ol  ovautji 

iiriosfo,  chHriicler  of  hu  Orlaudo  Furioso,  and  line  of  grace  contiflcred,  51.     lli» 

^  4li>,  498.  hum VI  coumenance,  53w   Woiks  of  ail, 

^itiotUf  Itw  rule*  for  dramatic  and  epic  iHd  The  influence  of  fitncM  and  de- 
composition, wlience  derivea,  27.  His  iign  in  our  ideas  of  beauty,  54.  Beaar. 
definition  of  a  sentence,  112.  His  ex-  in  litirarj  cumpositiao,  ftt«i(.  Noveltj, 
u>nded  sense  of  the  term  metaphor,  159.  56.  Imitation,  iind. 
Character  of  his  sty(p,  197, 21)1.  His  in-  Btrgerut,m  German  critic,  writes  a  treati  < 
•titutions  of  rhetoric,  270,  38^.  His  de-  on  tlte  sublimity  of  Cflssar  »  CommcMt4> 
finition  of  tragedy  considered,  507.  His  ries,  38. 
observations  on  tragic  characters,  520.  Berkeley^  bishop,  character  of  hn  I>ia- 

Ariti9phane$f  charactek-  of  his  comedies,  logues  on  the  existence  of  Matter,  419 

637.  Biographjf,  as  the  class  of  historical  com- 

irUhmetieal  figures,  ouiversal  characters,  position,  characterised,  409. 

75.  Blaekmortf  Sir  Richard,  remarks  on  bis. 

firk  of  ti.e  covenant,  choral  service  per-  description  of  Mount  JEtna,  4^. 

formed  in  the*  procession  of  bringing  it  BlaekweiL  his  character  as  a  writer,  81A 

back  to  Mount  Zlon,  461.  Boileau^  his  character  as  a  didactic  poet, 

fhnulrongf  character  of  his  Artof  Preserv.  451. 

ing  Health,  449.  Bolingbrttt,  instances  of  inaccuracy  in  hi* 

irtf  aorks  of,  considered  as  a  soarce  of  •tyle,  121,   132i.      A  beautiful  djmai 

beauty,  64.  from,  129.     A  beautiful  metaphor  from, 

Articltit  in  language,  the  use  of,  8 1 .    Their  159.     His  geaeral  character  as  a  poHif- 

importance  in  tlie  English  language  il-  cian  and  philosopher,  160.    His  general 

lustrated,  t6tU  character  as  a  writer,  211,  383. 

^iciUalion,  clearness  of,  necessary   in  Bombast,  in  writing  described,  48. 

public  speaking,  367.  Bostu,  his  definition  of  an  epic  poem,  470 

JiuoeiatioiUf    academical,  recommended,  His  accomit  of  the  composition  of  the 

884.  Instructions  for  the  regulation  of,  Iliad,  471. 

885.  Bastuel,  M.  instances  of  apostrophes  la 
Jkhenians,  ancient  character  of,  266.  EIo-  personified  objects.  In  his  funeral  ora- 

quenre  of,  ibid.  tions,  179,  note.      Conclusion  of  his  ni. 

Slterhury,  a  more  harmonious  writer  than  neral  oraliou  on  the  Prince  of  Conde,  364 

Tillotson,  142.    Critical  examination  of  Britairif  Great,  not  eminent  for  the  stud^ 

one  of  his  sermons,  326.    His  exordium  of  Eloquence,  280.      Compared  with 

to  a  30th  of  Jsnuary  sermon,  345.  France  in  this  respect,  281. 

jft/ictand  Asiani, parties  at  Rome,  account  Bniytrt^  his  parallel   between   the   elo- 

of,  275.  qiience  of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  SIS, 

Suthortf  petty, why  no  friends  to  criticism,  note. 

28.     \V1iy  the  most  ancient  afibrd  the  Buchanan,  his  character  as  an  historiais 

most  striking  instances  of  sublimity,  39.  4<)7. 

Must  write  with  purity  to  gain  esteem,  BuUdifig,  hoa-  rendered  sublime,  35. 

100, 101.                      '  C. 

B.  Cadmu$,  account  of  his  alphabet,  76. 

Bacon,  his  observations  on  romances,  417.  Qtsar^t  commentaries,  the  style  of  charac- 

Ballad$,  have  great  influence  over  the  man-  terized,  38.     Is  considered  o^  Bergenis 

ners  of  a  people,  417.     Weie  the  first  as  a  standard  of  sublime  writing,  t^'d 

vehicles  of  historical  knowledge  and  in-  Instance  of  his  happy  talent  m  historical 

stniction,  423.  painting,  404,  note.      His  character  o) 

Bar,  the  eloquence  of  defined,  263    Why  Terence  the  dramatist,  538. 

more  confined  than  the  pleadings  before  CameonM,  critical  examination  of  his  Lusl- 

ancirnt  tribunals,  1283.     Distinction  be-  ad,  499.   Confused  machinery  of,  ibid. 

tween  the  motives  of  pleading  at  the  Campbell,  Dr.  his  observations  on  Englnb 

bar,  and  speaking  in  popular  assemblies,  particles,  87,  note. 

299.     In  what  respect  ancient  pleadings  Carmel,  Mount,  metaphorical  alluMons  lo 

difier  from  those  of  modern  times,  ibui.  in  Hebrew  poetry,  464.              « 

Instructions  for  pleaders,  301,  350.  Casimir,  hischaracter  as  a  lyric  poet,  44& 

Bardt,  ancient,  the  first  founders  of  law  Catastrophe,  the  proper  conduct  of,  in  dr»> 

and  civilization,  424.  matic  representations,  514. 

Barrow,  Dr.  character  of  his  sty*e,  199.  Caudfae  Forks,  Livy*s  happy  description 

Character  of  hii  sermons,  325.  of  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  army  there^ 

Btaumont  and  Fletcher,  their  characters  402. 

as  dramatic  poets,  540.  Celtic  language,  its  antiquity  and  charae- 

Beautjf,  the  emotion  rnised  by,  diitinguish-  ter,  95.     The  remains  of  it  where  in  b^ 

cd  from  that  of  kubiimity,  49.   U  a  term  found.  t&u/>    Poetry, its  character,  424. 
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€kmrmiier9f  dbe  ihuigmn  of  labouring  th>m 
loo  nachia  hitioricJil  works,  40ft.  The 
due  re^o.Htef  of,  in  tragedy,  619. 

Ckinete  laagiuige,  character  oC,  64.  And 
wntiAg,  74. 

Cmval/ry^  origin  of,  418. 

Ofcenu,  ancient,  dncribed',  600.    Waf  the 
origin  of  tragedy,  ibid,  loconveniencet 
of,  ibitL    How  it  might  properij  be  in 
troduced  on  tlie  Bodem  theatre,  6(X3. 

0brono/ogy,  a  due  attention  to,  necettary 
to  historical  conpoeitioos,  88^7. 

GftryaM^oM  St  his  oratorical  character, 
280. 

dbbtr^  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writer, 
641. 

Oeera,  his  ideas  of  taste,  17,  iie/e.  His  dis- 
tinccioM  between  am«re  and  diHgertf  106. 
His  observations  on  style,  1  Id.  Very 
attentive  to  the  beauties  of  climaK,  120. 
Is  the  mosk  harmonious  of  aU  writers, 
136.  His  remarks  on  the  power  of  mu- 
sic in  orations,  137.  His  attention  to 
harmony  too  visible,  141.  Instance  of 
his  liappy  talent  of  adapting  sound  to 
sense,  1 13.  His  account  of  the  origin 
of  figurative  language,  162.  His  obser- 
vations on  suiting  language  to  the  sub- 
ject, \M.  His  rule  for  the  use  of  meta- 
phor, 162.  Instance  of  antithesis  in,  187. 
The  figure  of  speech  called  vision,  WOl 
His  caution  against  bestowing  profuse 
ornaments  on  an  oration,  193.  His  dis- 
tinction of  style,  196.  His  own  charac- 
ter as  a  writer,  197.  His  character  of 
the  Grecian  orators,  868.  His  own  cha- 
racter as  an  orator,  274.  Compared 
with  Demosthenes,  276.  Masterly  apos- 
trophe in,  290,  noie.     His  method  of 

.  studying  the  Judicial  causes  he  under- 
took to  plead,  801.  State  of  the  prose- 
cution of  Ayitos  Cluentitts,  306.  Analysis 
3f  Cicero's  oration  for  him,  ibid.  The  ex- 
ordium of  his  second  oration  against  Rul- 
lus,  343.  Hifmetho<l  of  preparing  intro- 
ductions to  his  orations,  844.  Excelled  in 
narration,  361 .  His  defence  of  Milo,  ibid. 
367.  Instance  of  the  pathetic  in  hb  last 
oration  against  Verres,  3A2.  Character  of 
his  treatise  de  Oraiore,  389.  Character 
of  his  dialogiies/112     His  epistles,  416. 

Clnrendmif  Lord,  remarks  on  his  style, 
120.  His  character  as  an  historian,  407. 

Clarke,  Dr.  the  style  of  his  sermons  cha- 
racterised, 324. 

Ciatnetf  ancient,  their  merits  now  finally 
settleil  beyond  controversy,  388.  The 
study  of  them  recommended,  393. 

QimaXf  d  great  beauty  in  composition, 
129.    In  what  it  consists,  191. 

diica/ttif,  Avit^is,  history  of  his  prosecu- 
tioi%306.  His  cause  undertaken  by  Ci- 
cero, ibid.  Analysis  of  Cicero's  oration 
for  him,  ibid. 

Cohurs,  considered  as  the  foundation  of 
beauty,  6a 


Cmu^t  how  dlstfaignishad  from  txaged v. 
606,683.  Rules  for  the  conduct  of,  sM. 
The  characters  in,  ought  to  be  of  out 
own  country  and  onr  own  time,  684. 
Two  kinds  of,  ibid,  Characteri  ought 
to  be  distinguished,  636.  Style,  636. 
Rise  and  progress  ^comedy,  %bxd.  Spa- 
nish comedy,  638.  French  comedy,  639. 
English  comedy,  640.  Licentiousness  of, 
from  the  era  of  the  restoration,  641. 
The  restoiatioa  of,  to  what  owi&g,  643. 
General  remarks,  644. 

Osmportstw,  distinguished  from  metaphor, 
llw.  The  nature  of  this  figure  explain- 
ed, 181. 

Cvwiponiicn.    See  LUerary  composition. 

Congreve,  the  plot  of  his  Mourving  Bride 
embarrassed,  613.  -  General  character 
of  his  tragedy,  632.    His  comedies,  641. 

Cgn^ugttiiou  of  verbs,  the  varieties  of,  90. 

CofwietioH,  distinguished  from  pefwiasioni 
262. 

Covulativetf  caution  for  the  nee  of  them, 
124. 

ComeUUt  liis  character  as  a  tragic  writer, 
628. 

CoupUiif  the  first  introduction  of,  Into 
English  poetry,  482. 

CowUyf  instances  of  forced  metaphors  in 
his  poems,  162.  His  use  of  similes  cen- 
sured, 186.  His  general  character  as  a 
poet,  446. 

Crevier,  his  character  of  several  eminent 
French  writers,  388,  nols. 

Critieitm^  true  and  pedantic  distinguished, 
13.  Itt  object,  27.  lU  origin,  28. 
Why  complained  of  by  petty  authors, 
ibid.  May  sometimes  decide  against  the 
voice  of  the  public,  ibid. 

Cyphen,  or  arithmetical  figures,  a  kind  of 
universal  character,  76. 

D. 

Davidf  King,  his  magnificent  institutions 
for  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music  and 
poetry,  460.  His  character  as'  a  poet, 
468. 

Debate  in  popular  assemblief  ,theelo<|uence 
of,  defined,  262.   More  particularly  con 
sidered,  286.    Rules  for,  287. 

DeelauMUion^  unsupported  by  sound  rea- 
soninr,  false  eloquence,  286. 

DeeitfuSon  of  nouns  considered  in  various 
languages,  84.  Whether  cases  or  pre- 
positions were  most  anciently  used,  86. 
Which  of  them  are  most  useful  and 
beautiful,  86. 

DMeif  heathen,  probable  cause  of  the 
number  of,  178. 

Deliberalive  orations  what,  284. 

/>eit9ery,the  importance  of,in  public  spell- 
ing, 292, 366.  The  four  chief  requisites 
in,  366.  The  powers  of  voice,  ibid. 
Articulation,  867.  Pronuociatmn,  368. 
Emp;iasis,  369.  Pauses,  870.  Decla- 
matory delivery,  374.  Action  ibid,  Af- 
fecution  376. 
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J>emelritUf  Phiileruf|  the  rhetoiician,  hit 
characteri  278. 

tkmonMlraiivt  orationi,  wbat^  284. 

IkmotUunetf  hit  eloquence  chaimcteriaed, 
267.  Hit  ezpedientt  to  turmounl  Che 
ditadvanUget  of  hit  perton  and  addrett, 
271.  Hit  oppotition  to  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  ibid.  Hit  rrralthip  with  JEt« 
diinet,  273.  Hit  ttyle  and  action,  ibid. 
Compared  with  Cicero,  276.  Why  hit 
orationi  ttiil  pleate  in  perutal,  286. 
Extractt  from  hit  Philippict,  298.  Hit 
definition  of  the  teveral  poinu  of  oratcH 
ry,  866. 

Dwription^  the  great  tett  of  a  poet*t  ima- 
gination, 452.  Selection  of  cireum* 
ttancet,  ibid.  Inanimate  objects  thould 
be  enlivened,  466.  Choice  of  epithelBy 
466. 

Otteriptiim  and  imitation,  the  dittinction 
between,  56. 

Du  Broaaei^  hu  tpeculationt  on  the  ex- 
prettiYe  power  of  radical  lettert  and 
tyllablet,  61,  note, 

DiiUgue  writirr,  the  propertaet  of,  411. 
It  Yery  difficult  to  execute,  412.  Mo- 
dem dialogaet  characterise,  ibid, 

Vidaetie  poetry,  itt  nature  explained,  447. 
The  mott  celebrated  productiont  in  tliit 
datt  tpecified,  ibid,  Rulet  for  compoti- 
tiont  of  tbit  kind,  448.  Proper  embel- 
lithmentt  of,  ibid, 

Diderotf  M.  hit  character  of  Englith  co- 
medy, 643. 

Dido,  her  character  in  the  Aneid  examin- 
ed, 490. 

Uion^riitt  of  Halicamastnt,  hit  ideat  of 
excellency  in  a  pentence,  136  Hit  dit- 
tinction of  ttyle,  196.  Character  of  hit 
treatite  on  Grecian  oratory,  269.  Hit 
compariton  between  Lytiat  and  Ito- 
cratet,  270,  noit.  Hit  ci  iticitm  on  Thu- 
cydidet,  897. 

DtKoiunt,    See  Ortditm, 

Dramatte  poetry,  the  origin  of,  425.  Dit- 
tinguithed  by  itt  objectt,  505.  See  2Va- 
geay  and  Comedy, 

Dryden,  one  of  the  firtt  reformert  of  oor 
ttyie,  20O.  Johnton-t  character  of  hit 
prote  ttyle,  ibid,  note.  Hit  character  at 
a  poet,  490.  Hit  character  of  Shak- 
tpeare,630,  fiefe.  Hit  own  character  at 
a  dramatic  writer,  631, 541. 

Du  Bo9,  Abb6,  hit  remark  on  the  theatti- 
cai  compotitiont  of  the  ancientt,  187. 

£. 

EditeaHoHt  fiberal  ai»d  ettential  requltite 
for  eloquence,  380. 

Egjfpt,  the  ttyle  of  the  hlerogtjrphkal  writ- 
ing  of,  73.  Thit  an  early  ttage  of  the 
•rt  of  writing,  iM,  The  alphabet  pro- 
bably invented  in  that  country,  76. 

KpnpAottt,  itt  importance  in  public  tpeak- 
ing,  369.    Rule  for,  ibid, 

£2tfiitne^,  the  teveralobjecttof  contldera- 
lion  under  thit  head,  261.  Definition  of 


the  term,  262, 877.  Fundamental  max- 
imt  of  the  art,  262.  Defended  agaiatC 
the  objection  of  the  abute  of  the  art  ui 
pcrtuation,  iM.  Three  kindt  of  elo 
quence  dittingnithed,  263.  Oratory,  f ht 
highett  degree  of,  the  ofitpring  of  pat* 
tion,  264.  Requititct  for  eloquence,  iltid, 
French  eloquence,  265.  Grecian,  266 
Rite  and  character  of  the  rhetoriciant  of 
Greece,  266.  Roman,  274.  The  attici 
and  atiani,  276.  Compariton  between 
Cicero  and  Demotlhenet,  ibid.  The 
tchoolt  of  the  declaimert,  279.  The 
eloquence  of  the  primitive  fathert  of  the 
church,  280.  General  remarkt  on  mod- 
ern  eloquence,  ibid.  Parliament,  283. 
The  bar  and  pulpit,  t'Hti.  The  three  kindt 
of  orationt  dittingnithed  by  the  ancientt, 

284.  Thete  dittinctiont  bow  far  correa- 
pondent  with  thote   made  at   preient, 

285.  Eloquence  of  popular  attemblici 
oontidered,  ibid  The  foundation  of  elo- 
quence, 286.  The  danger  of  imttingto 
prepared  tpeechet  at  public  meetingt, 
287.  Neeettary  premeditation  pointed 
out,  ibid.  Method,  288.  Style  and  ex- 
prettion,  ibid,  Impetuotity,  289.  At* 
tenrion  to  decoromt,  290.  Delivery, 
292,866.  Summary ,.292.  See  Cliear«, 
DemostheneSf  Ormtion,  and  Pulpit, 

EngUth  language,  the  arrangeatent  of 
wordt  in,  more  refined  than  that  of  an- 
cient languaget,  70.  But  more  limited, 
ibid.  The  principlet  of  general  g  rammar 
teldom  applied  to  it,  78.  The  important 
use  of  artidet  in,  81.  All  tubatantivt 
nount  of  inanimate  objecft  of  the  neuter 
gender,  82.  The  place  of  dedension  in, 
topplied  by  prepotitiont,  85.  The  va> 
riont  tenset  of  Knglith  verbt,  91 .  Hiv- 
torical  view  of  the  Englith  language 
95.  The  Celtic  the  primitive  language  o) 
ffritain,  ibid.  The  Teutonic  tongue  thf 
batit  of  our  present  tpeech,  96.  Itt  ir> 
regularitiet  accounted  for,  ibid.  Itt 
ropiotttnett,  ibid.  Compared  with  the 
French  language,  97.  Itt  ttyle  charac- 
terised, tfttd.  Itt  flexibility,  96.  It  more 
harmoniout  than  it  generally  allowed, 
ibid.  It  rather  ttrong  than  graceful,  99. 
Accent  thrown  farther  back  in  Englitk 
wordt,  than  in  thote  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, ibid.  General  propertiet  of  the 
EngKth  tongue,  ibid.  Why  to  loosely 
and  inaccnrately  written,  100.  Tlie 
fiindamental  rulet  of  tyntax,  common 
both  to  the  Englith  and  Latin,  ibid. 
No  author  can  gain  etteem  if  he  doci 
not  write  with  purity,  101.  Grammatr 
cal  authors  recommended,  ibid,  note^ 

Epie  poetry,  the  ttandardt  of,  893.  It  the 
hixhett  effort  of  poetical  genmi^  470. 
The  charactert  of,  obtcnred  by  crHicti 
ibid.  Examination  of  Botto't  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  Iliad,  ibid.  EpIe 
poetry  contidered  at  to  itt  ntoral  tcadcc- 
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tjy  47S.  PreddmiaaBt  character  vf,  473. 
Action  of,  Und.  Epifodet,  474.  The 
^subject  ihould  be  of  remote  date,  475. 
Modern  history  more  proper  for  draoMtic 
writing  than  for  epic  poetrj,  ibid.  The 
tcory  must  be  inteieacing  and  tliilfuUy 
BMna{s^d,47tf.  The  intr^ue,  477.  The 
4|uestion  oontidered  whether  it  ought 
to  end  f uccessfully,  ibid.  Duration  for 
the  action,  ibid.  Characters  of  the 
personages,  479.  The  principal  heto, 
ibid.  The  machinery,  479  Narration, 
480.     Loose  oiisenrations,  461. 

€pmdej  defined  with  reference  to  epic 
poetry ,  474.    Rules  for  conduct  of,  475. 

EpisioUtry  writing,  general  remarlu  on, 
413. 

Eve,  her  character  in  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  604. 

Euripides,  instance  of  his  excellence  in  the 
pathetic,  0^,  nefe.  His  character  as  a 
tragic  writer,  &2X 

Exelamatifu,  the  proper  use  of,  189. 
Mode  of  their  operation,  ibid.  Rule  for 
the  employment  of,  190. 

Extrdu  improves  both  bodily  and  oMntal 
powers,  18. 

Exordiwn  of  a  discourse,  the  objects  of, 
342.     Rales  for  the  composition  of.  843. 

BxpiieMi9n  of  the  subject  of  a  sermon,  oli- 
servation  on,  36S. 

F. 

Face,  human,  the  beauty  of,  complex,  63. 

FarfvAar,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writ- 

*  er,642. 

Fathert,  Latin,  character  of  their  style  of 
eloquence,  279. 

Feneloh,  archbishop,  his  parallel  between 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  277.  His  re- 
mariLS  on  the  composition  of  a  sermon, 
847.  Critical  examination  of  his  Ad- 
ventures of  Telemachus,  600. 

Fielding,  a  character  of  his  novels,  420. 

Figurative  style  of  language  defined,  146. 
Is  not  a  scholastic  invention,  but  a  natu- 
ral efliuion  of  imagination,  147.  How 
described  by  rhetoricians,  148.  Will  not 
render  a  cM  or  empty  composition  iu- 
leresling,  149.  The  pathetic  and  sub- 
lime reject  figures  of  speech,  ibid.  Ori- 
gin of,  160.  How  they  contribute  to 
the  beauty  of  style,  163.  Illustrative  des- 
cription, 104.  Heightened  emotion,  ibid. 
The  rhetorical  names  and  classes  of  fig- 
ures frivolous,  156.  The  beauties  of 
composition  not  dependant  on  tropes  and 
figures,  192.  Figures  must  always  rise 
naturally  from  the  subject,  193.  Are  not 
to  be  profusely  used,  194.  The  talent 
of  using  derivetl  from  nature,  and  not  to 
be  created,  ibid.  If  improperly  intro- 
duced, are  a  deformity,  ibid,  note.  See 
Metaphor. 

Figurtf  coQ^idered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
61. 

^ursf  of  speech,  the  origin  of,  6& 


Figurei  of  thought  among  rlietorU-*t]is,  de- 
fined. 148. 

Fitnea  and  design,  considered  as  aoureet 
of  beauty,  64. 

Fluett  a  poem,  harmonious  passage  from, 
146. 

FMiienefie,  character  of  his  dialogues,  413. 

Frendk,  Norman,  when  introduced  into 
Enrland,  96. 

JVendl  writers,  general  remarks  on  their 
style,  198.  £UM|uence,265, 280.  French 
and  English  orgtory  compared,  282. 

Frigiditjf  in  writing  characterixed^48. 

Q. 

Oajff  a  character  of  his  pastorals,  441. 

Gender  of  nouns,  foundation  of,  82. 

Oeniicf  distineuished  from  taste,  29.  Its 
import,  ibid.  Includes  taste,  30.  TLe 
pleasures  of  the  imagUiation,  a  striking 
testimony  of  Divine  berevolence,  SL 
True,  is  nursed  by  liberty,  266.  In  arts 
and  writing,  why  displayed  more  in  one 
age  than  another,  291.  Was  more  vi- 
gorous  in  the  ancients  than  in  the  mod- 
erns,  891.  A  general  mediocrity  of, 
how  diffuMd,  ibid. 

OemeTf  a  character  of  his  Idyls,  440. 

Geeturee  in  public  oratory.    See  Jictian. 

Oil  BUu  of  liO  Sage,  chsjracter  of  that  nc^- 
vel,  419. 

Qirardy  abb6,  character  of  his  Sjfnanjfmes 
Franfoit,  Hi. 

Chrdon,  instances  of  his  unnatural  disposi- 
tion of  words,  56. 

Gorgiw  of  Leontium,  the  rhetorician,  his 
character,  268. 

OotfUe  poetry,  its  character,  424. 

Oraeckuif  C.  his  declamations  regulated  by 
musical  rules,  137. 

Orammarf  general,  the  principles  of,  titles 
attended  to  by  writers,  78.  The  divi- 
sion of  this  several  parts  of  speech,  79. 
Nouns  substantive,  80.  Articles,  bl. 
Number,  gender,  and  case  of  nouns,  82. 
Prepositions,  85.  Pronouns,  88.  Ad- 
jectives, ibid.  Verbs,  90.  Verbs  the 
most  artificial  complex  of  all  the  pant 
of  speech,  92.  Adveibs,  93.  Prepo- 
sitions and  conjunctic  ns,  ibid.  Impor- 
tance of  the  study  of  ^ammar,  94. 

Qrandeur.    See  Sublimity. 

Greece,  short  account  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics of,  266.  Eloquence  carefully  stu- 
died there,  287.  Characters  of  the  dis- 
tinguished orators  of,  ibid  Rise  and 
character  of  the  riietoricians,  268. 

Greek,  a  musical  ihnguage,  64,  136.  Its 
6exibility,  93.  Writers  distinguUhed 
lor  simplicity,  207. 

Guarinif  character  of  his  Patter  f^do,  441. 

Guieeiardinif  his  character  as  an  hiatoriao, 
406. 

H. 

HabakktJt,  sublime  representation  of  th? 
Deity  in,  40. 

Harritf  esplann'ory  rimile  cited  from,  IKi. 
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Hebreuf  poetry,  in  what  points  of  view 

V  lo  be  considerr d|  469.  The  Rocient  pro- 
niiuciaiion  of  lost,  460.  Music  anU  poe* 
iry,  early  cultivated  amoog  the  He- 
brews, iiid.  Construction  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  ibid.  Is  distinguished  by  a  con- 
cise strong  figurative  expression,  463. 
The  metaphort  employed  in,  suggested 
by  the  climate  and  nature  of  the  land 
of  Judea,  463,  466..  Bold  and  sublime 
insiances  of  personification  tn,  466. 
Book  of  proverbs,  467.  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  Und.     Book  of  Job,  468. 

f/i/en,  her  character  in  the  Iliad  ezamin- 
ni<l,  484. 

//«//,  the  various  descents  inter,  given  by 
epic  poets,  show  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  actions  concerning  a  future 
state,  601. 

HtHriadt,     See  Voltaire. 

Herodotu$t  his  character  as  an  bistoriaoi 
397. 

Heroitm,  snblime  instancei  of  pointed  oat, 
36. 

Uarvty,  character  of  his  style,.  204. 

liieroglyphict,  the  second  stage  of  writing, 
73.    Of  Egypt,  iM. 

HulorianM,  modern,  their  advantages  over 
the  ancient,  890.  Ancient  models  of, 
393.  The  objecto  of  their  duty,  394. 
Character  of  Polybius,  396.  Of  Thucy- 
dides,i^t<i.  Of  Herodotus  and  Thuanus, 
397.  Primary  qualities  necessary  in  an 
historian,  398.  Character  of  Livy  and 
SaUust,399.  Of  Tacitus,  t6i(<.  Instruc- 
tions and  cautions  to  historians,  400. 
How  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  narra« 
tion,  401.     How  to  render  It  interesting, 

.  402.  Danf^er  of  refining  too  much  in 
drawing  characters,  404.  Character  of 
the  Italian  historians,  406.  The  French 
nnd  English,  407» 

Hulotyf  the  proper  object  and  end  of,  394. 
True,  the  characters  of,  ibid.  The  dif- 
ferent claifca  of,  396.  General  history, 
the  proper  conduct  of,  ihid.  The  ne- 
cessary qualities  of  historical  narration, 
401.  The  propriety  of  introducing  ora- 
tions in  history,  examined,  406.  And 
characters,  ibid.  The  Italians  the  best 
-modern  historians,  406.  See  AnnaU^ 
Biographyy  Memoirs,  and  JfoveU. 

Bogarth,  his  analysis  of  beauty  consider- 
ed, 61. 

HiBmer,  not  acquainted  with  poetry  as  a 
systematic  art,  27.  Did  not  possess  a 
refined  taste,  30.  Instances  of  sublimi- 
ty in,  41.  Is  remarkable  for  the  use  of 
i>ersonification,  175.  Story  of  the  Iliad, 
482.  Remarks  on,  ibid.  Hift  inven- 
tion and  judgment  in  the  conduct  of 
the  poem,  483.  Advantages  and  de- 
fects arinin;  from  his  narrative  speeches, 
ilrid.  His  character,  484.  His  machi- 
nery, 485.  His  style,  48e.  His  skill 
In  narrative  description,  487.    His  simi- 


les, ibid.  General  character  9f  Ms 
Odyssey,  488.  Defe«*ts  of  the  Odyssey, 
ibid.     Compared  with  Virgil,  489. 

Hooker  J  a  specimen  of  his  style,  2U0. 

Horace,  figurative  passages  cited  from,  168 
Instance  of  mixed  metaphor  in,  165 
Crowded  metaphors,  166.  His  cbarae* 
ter  as  a  poet,  393, 446.  Was  the  refor- 
mer of  satire,  450. 

Humour,  why  the  Encrlish  possess  their 
quality  more  eminently  than  other  na- 
tions, 640. 

Hyperbole,  nn  explanation  of  that  figtrre, 
169.  Cautions  for  the  use  of,  170.  Twa 
kinds  of,  tM. 

I. 

Jdetu,  abstract,  entered  into  the  first  for< 
mation  of  language,  80. 

Jeremiah,  his  poetical  character,  468.  See 
LameniaHofu. 

Iliad,  story  of,  482.  Remarks  on,  ibid. 
The  principal  characters,  484.  Machi- 
nery of,  485. 

Imagination,  the  pleasures  of,  as  specified 
by  Mr.  Addison,  31.  The  powers  of, 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  pleasure,  a 
striking  instance  of  divine  benevolence, 
ibid.  Is  the  source  of  figurative  Itat' 
^age  147,  161. 

Imitation,  considered  as  a  source  of  plei*- 
sure  to  taste,  56.  And  description  dis- 
tinguished, 57. 

Inferences  from  a  sermon,  the  proper  ma» 
agement  of,  364. 

Infinity  of  space,  numbers,  or  duration  ai^ 
feet  the  mind  with  sublime  ideas,  82. 

Inierjeclions,  the  first  elements  of  speech, 
60. 

Interrogation,  instances  of  the  happy  wo 
and  effect  of,  189.  Mode  of  their  ope- 
ration, ibid.    Rule  for  using,  190. 

Joh,  exemplification  of  the  sublimity  of 
obscurity  in  the  book  of,  34.  Remarks 
on  the  style  of,  460.  The  subject  an4 
poetry  of,  468.  Fine  passage  from, 
469. 

Johnson,  his  character  of  Dryden's  prose 
style,  200,  note.  His  remarks  on  the 
style  uf  Swift,  250,  note.  His  character 
of  Thompson,  454,  fio/e.  His  character  of 
Dry  den's  comedies,  54 1 ,  note.  His  char- 
acter of  Congreve,  542. 

Jonson,  Ben,  his  character  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  540. 

Isseus,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  270. 

Isaiah,  sublime  representation  of  the  Deitj 
in,  40.  His  description  of  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  180.  His  metaphors 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Jndea,  463,  464^ 
His  character  as  a  )M>et,  468. 

Isocrates,  the  rhetorician,  his  character. 
269. 

Jttdea,  remarks  on  the  climate  and  naturn* 
circumstances  of  that  country,  463L 

Judicial  orations,  what,  284. 

Juvenal,  a  character  of  his  satires,  460 
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K. 

Canm^nt,  his  severe  censnretof  £ng1ikli 
coiiieUies,  043. 

§Cnighi  erraiiiry,  foundation  of  the  roraaii* 
ce4  coiiceraing,  418. 

Knowledge  an  essential  requisite  for  elo- 
quence, 380.  The  progress  of,  in  favour 
9i  the  inodenis,  tipoti  a  comparison  with 
the  ancients,  391.  The  acquisitioii  of, 
dUBciilt  in  former  afcs,  392. 
L. 

LtfiiMttfafienf  ofieremtaJi,  the  most  perfect 
elegiac  cocnpotitioii  ni  the  sacred  scrip- 
tuivs;  467. 

Landteape,  conaidered  ••  aa  assemblage  of 
beautiful  objects,  418. 

€/uignage,  the  improvement  of,  studied 
even  by  rude  nations,  9.  In  what  the 
uue  improvement  of  language  consists, 
10.  importance  of  the  stndy  of  language 
ibid.  Defined,  69.  The  present  refine- 
ments of,  ibid.  Origin  and  progress  of, 
4K>.  The  first  elements  of,  ibid.  Ana- 
logy between  words  and  things,  61.  The 
greHt  assistance  afforded  by  gestures, 
4S3.  The  Chinese  language,  64.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  ibid.  Ac- 
tion much  used  by  sncient  orators,  64. 
Roman  pantonrimes,  66c  Great  diffi*r- 
«nce  between  ancient  and  modem  pro- 
nunciation, ibid.  Figures  of  speech  the 
«rigin  of,  66.  Fignraiive  style  of  Ame- 
rican languages,  67*  Cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  figurative  language,  ibid.  The 
natural  and  original  arrangement  of 
words  in  speech,  66.  The  arrangerocrt 
of  words  in  modern  langtia<^es,  different 
from  that  of  the  ancients,  70.  An  exem- 
plification, ibid.  Summary  of  the  fore- 
going observations,  72.  Its  wonderful 
fMwers,  I7S5.  AH  langvage  strongly 
tinctured 'with  metaphor,  158.  In  n^ 
4ern  productions,  often  better  than  tne 
subjects  of  them,  260i  Written  and  oral, 
distinction  between,  383.  See  Qrammarj 
Slyltf  and  Writing. 

CMim  language,  the  pronunciation  of, 
musical  and  gesticulating,  64, 136.  The 
naturak  arrangement  of  words  in,  69. 
The  want  of  articles  a  defect  in,  81. 
R(?markson  words  deemed  synonymoot 
in,  108. 

Lemming,  an  essei^tial  requisite  for  elo- 
quence, 380. 

LebanoOj  met^pfaoricnl  allusions  to,  in  He- 
brew poetry,  464. 

LUt  eztrava;i;«nX  hyperbole  quoted  from, 
171.  His  character  as  a  tragic  poet, 
631. 

Ubtrtyt  the  nnrse  of  Ime  genitM,  266. 

£is<eraiy  composition,  importance  of  the 
study  of  language,  preparatory  to,  11. 
The  beauties  of,  indefinite,  64.  To  what 
class  the  pleasures  received  from  elo- 
quence, poetry  and  fine  writing,  are  to 


be  referred,  66.  The  b^sauties  of,  not 
dependant  on  tropes  aitd  figures,  192. 
ThediO^erent  kinds  oi'difttingnished,394. 
See  Hiilory^  Poetry^  ibc. 

Lic^t  his  character  as  an  historian,  309,  , 
402. 

Locke,  general  character  of  bis  style  202. 
The  style  of  his  Treatise  on  Human  Un- 
derstanding, compared  with  the  writing* 
of  Lord  ShaAesbury,  41 1. 

LonginUMf  strictures  on  his  Treatise  on  tlw 
Sublime,  38.  H  is  account  of  the  conse- 
quences of  tibcf  ty,  265.  His  senteutiont 
opinion  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  488. 

Lspes  deUt  Vegm,  hischaracteras  a  drama- 
tic poet,  638. 

Lore,  too  much  importance  and  frequency 
allowed  to,  on  the  modern  stage,  621. 

Lawik't  English  Grammar  recommended, 
101,  no<e,  124,  noie.  His  character  of  die 
prophet  fisekicl,  468. 

Lticon,  instances  of  his  destroying  a  snb- 
lime  expression  of  Casar,  by  amplifica- 
tion ,  43.  Ext  ra vagant  hy  perbole  from , 
171.  Critical  examination  of  his  Phar- 
salia,  493.  The  subject,  ibid.  Charac- 
ters and  conduct  of  the  story,  494. 

Lutimnf  character  of  his  dialogues,  413. 

lAuretkUf  his  sublime  representation  of  the 
dominion  of  superstition  over  mankind, 
84,  note.  The  most  admired  passages  in 
his  Treatise  De  Rerum  J^tUura,  449. 

Luiiad.    See  Camoent, 

Ljffie  poetry,  the  peculiar  character  of, 
443.  Four  classes  of  odes,  444.  Char- 
acters of  the  most  eminent  lyric  poets, 
445. 

Ljfsioif  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  276L 

M. 

Mackiately  his  character  at  an  historian, 
406. 

Maehinay,  the  great  use  of  In  epic  ix>etry, 
478.    Cautions  for  the  use  of,  479, 485. 

mMaekenneffSir  George,  instance  of  regular 
climax  in  his  proceedings.  If  1. 

Man,  by  nature  both  a  poet  and  mat iciao, 
423. 

Marivaux,  a  character  of  his  novels,  420. 

Marmontelj  his  comparative  remarl.i  on 
French,  English,  and  Italian  poea?. 
431,nefe. 

Mitny,  Fr.  his  contrast  between  the  cha- 
mctert  of  Comellle  and  Racine,  629, 
nofe. 

Miutiltony  extracts  from  a  celebrated  sei^ 
mon  of  his,  823,  nets.  Encomium  on, 
byliouis  XIV.  326.  His  aitfiii  divi- 
sion of  a  text,  360. 

Memtrin^  their  class  in  historical  composi- 
tion assigned,  406.  Why  the  French 
are    fond  of  this  kind  of  writing,  ibid. 

Melaltpn$y  in  figurative  language  explain- 
ed, 156. 

Metaphor t  in  fiiruratlve  style,  explained^ 
157,  158.     All  language  strongly  tinct 
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■red  wkh,  169.  ApproacliM  the  nearest 
to  painting  of  all  the  figures  of  speech^ 
ibid.  Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  con- 
duct of,  160.    See  AlUgory, 

MctaiiasiOf  his  ebaracter  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  629. 

Meltmomyf  'm  fizura^ve  style,  ezplatned| 
169. 

MexieOf  historical  pictures  the  records  of 
that  empire,  73. 

MUOf  narrative  of  the  encounter  between 
him  and  Clodius,  by  Cicero,  361. 

MHianf  instances  of  sublimity  in,  83,  44, 
46.  Of  harmony,  136, 144.  Hyperboli- 
cal sentiments  of  Satan  in,  170.  Striking 
instances  of  personification  in,  176, 176. 
Excellence  of  hb  descriptive  poetry  ,464. 
Who  the  proper  hero  of  his  Paradise 
Ijost,  478.  Critical  ezaminatioB  of  this 
poem,  608.  Hb  sublimity  characterised, 
606.  Hb  language  Had  versilkation, 
tbid. 

Modtnu,    See  AntienU, 

Molieref  fab  character  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
639. 

MonboddojLord,  his  observations  on  Eng- 
lish  and  Latin  Terse,  429,  nefs^. 

Monotony  in  language,  often  the  result  of 
too  greet  attention  to  musical  arrange- 
raent,  141. 
'  Moniague,  Lady  Mary  Wortley ,  a  charac- 
ter of  her  epistolary  style,  417. 

Monletquien,  character  of  his  style,  164. 

MonttmenteU  inscriptions,  the  numbers  suit- 
ed to  the  style,  146. 

MoToUy  M.  his  severe  censure  of  Er^lbh 
comedy,  643. 

Mortj  Dr.  Henry,  character  of  hb  divine 
dialogues,  413. 

Motion,  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
62. 

Jfof/e,  M.  de  la,  hb  observations  on  lyric 
poetry,  445,  nolt.  Remarks  on  his  cri- 
ticism on  Homer,  488. 

MutiCf  it%  influence  on  the  passions,  423. 
its  uni«#n  with  poetry,  Und,  Their  se* 
paration  injurious  to  each,  427. 

N. 

JfaH*fttif  import  of  that  French  term, 
207. 

N'arrationy  an  Important  point  in  pleadings 
at  the  bar,  850. 

Jfit^ht  scenes  commonly  sublime,  33. 

Momie  melody  of  the  Atheuians,  what, 
137. 

AVve^j,  a  species  of  writing^ot  soinsigntft- 
cant  as  may  be  imagined,  416.  ^lic^ht 
be  employed  for  very  useful  ptir)K)ses, 
417.  Rise  and  progress  of  fictitious 
historv,  418.  Characters  of  the  most 
cclebrateil  romances  and  novels,  419. 

A#e«/fy,  considere«l  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
66. 

Arpuns,  suhstantive,  the  foundation  of  alt 
grammar,  79.  Number,  gender,  and 
cas««  of.  83. 


O, 

Obtcuntyf  not  unfavourable  to  sublimitj^ 
34.  Of  style,  owing  to  indistinct  concep 
tlons,  102. 

OdCf  the  nature  of  defined,  443).  e'ow 
distinctious  of,  444.  Obscurity  ana  m 
regularity,  the  great  faults  in,  iM. 

Odyuey,  general  character  of,  488.  De- 
lects of,  ibid. 

(EdipuSf  an  improper  character  for  the 
stage,  6fil. 

Orators,  ancient,  declaimed  in  recitatiTe,64 

Orations,  the  three  kinds  of,  distioguiAked 
by  the  ancients,  284.  The  present  dis' 
tinctions  a£,  286.  Those  in  popniar 
assemblies  considered,  ibid.  Prepared 
speeches  not  to  be  trusted  to»287.  Ne- 
cessary degrees  of  premediution,  ibid. 
Method,  28a  Style  and  exprasrion, 
ibfd.  Impetuosity,  289.  Attention  la 
decorums,  29a  Delivery,  292,  a6& 
The  several  parts  of  a  regular  oration, 
841.  Introductioa,  842.  Introduction 
to  replies,  d47«  IntroductioaloaeraMns, 
ibid.  Divbion  of  a  discourse,  848.. 
Rules  for  dividmg  it,  849.  Explication, 
860.  The  argumentative  part,  368.  The 
pathetic,  868.  The  peroration,  864.  Vir- 
tue necessary  to  the  perfection  of  elo- 
quence, 9id.  Description  of  a  true  ora^ 
tor,  880.  Qualifcations  for,  ibid.  The 
best  ancient  writers  on  oratory,  386^ 
893.  The  use  made  of  orations  by  the 
ancieitt  historians,  406.    See  £lo9i»enc<. 

Oriental  poetry,  more  characterbtical  ol 
kA  age  than  o."  a  co-mtry,  424.  Style 
of  scripture  language,  67. 

Orlando  Fvrioso.    Sm  Ariosto. 

Ossian,  instances  of  sublimity  in  hb  works, 
42.  Correct  metaphors,  164.  Confo- 
se<l  oMxture  of  metaphorical  and  phhi 

alanguage  in,  ibid  Fine  apoktrophe,  I80l 

^Delicate  simile,  183.  Lively  dcMrip 
tlons  in,  ibid. 

Otway,  hb  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  613L 

P. 

Pantomimt,  an  enteflaiiunent  of  Rmnan 
origin,  66. 

Pmmbks,  Eastern,  their  general  vehicle  lor 
the  cooreyance  of  truth,  466. 

Paradise  Lott^  critical  review  of  thai 
poem,  603.  The  characters  in,  604 
Sublimity  of,  606.  Language  and  ver- 
sification, ibid. 

Parenthuio,  cautions  for  the  use  of  them 
121. 

Paris,  hb  character  in  the  IKad,  exaa^ 
ined,  486^ 

Parliamont  of  Great-Britain,  why  di^ 
qodnce  has  never  been  so  powerlul  an 
instmment  in,  as  in  the  ancient  popular 
assemblies  of  Greece  and  Ronw,  283. 

Pamtl,  hb  character  as  a  descriptive  poel| 
454. 

Particles,  cautions  for  the  use  of  them,  194 
Oujrht  never  to  dose  sentences,  130 
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Ptfiflw,  the  tonm  of  onitoiy,  264. 

PoMtofM,  when  and  how  to  be  adoretsed 
iy  orators,  868.  The  orator  mutt  feel 
eiDotioni  before  he  can  communicate 
ihem  to  othen,  960.  The  language  oC 
861.  Poets  address  themselves  to  the' 
passions,  423. 

PuitonU  poetnr,  hiquiry  into  its  origin,  433. 
A  threefold  view  of  pastoral  life,  434. 
Roles  for  pastoral  writing,  ibid.  Its 
scenery,  436.  Characters,  437.  Sub- 
jects, 438.  Comparative  merit  of  an- 
cient pastoral  writers,  439.  And  of 
modems,  440. 

PatheiiCf  the  proper  management  of,  in  a 
discourse,  868.  Fine  instance  of  from 
Cicero,  862. 

Pametf  the  due  use  of,  in  public  speaking, 
870.    In  poetry,  871, 430. 

Perieletf  the  first  who  brought  eloquence 
to  any  degree  of  perfection,  366.  His 
general  character,  iltid. 

Period.    See  Senienee. 

Permmiieationf  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
the  £nglish  buiguage  in,  83.  Limitations 
of  gender  in,  84  Objections  against 
the  practice  of,  answered,  172.  The  dis- 
position to  animate  the  objects  about  us, 
natural  to  mankind,  173^  This  dispo- 
sition may  account  for  the  number  of 
heathen  divinities,  ibid.  Three  degrees 
of  this  figure,  174.  Rules  tor  the  man- 
agement of  the  highest  degree  of,  177. 
Cautions  for  the  nse  of  in  prose  compo- 
sitions, 178.    &e9  ^otirofihe. 

Ptneutj  a  character  of  his  satires,  460. 


Ptuianh,  hit  dianeler  as  a  biograpker 

409. 

Poetry,  in  what  sense  descriptive,  and  ia 
what  imitative,  67.  Is  more  ancient 
than  prose,  67.  Source  of  the  pleasure 
we  receive  from  the  figurative  style  of, 
176.  Test  of  the  merit  of,  186.  Whence 
the  difficulty  of  reading  poetiy  arises, 
87  !•  Compared  with  oratory,  377. 
Epic,  the  sundards  of,  893.  Definition 
of  poetry,  421.  Is  addressed  to  the  ima> 
gination  and  the  passions,  422.  Its  ori- 
gin, ibid.  In  what  sense  older  than 
prose,  422.  Its  union  with  music,  428, 
Ancient  history  and  instructions  first 
conveyed  in  poetry,  424.  Oriental, 
more  characteristical  of  an  age  than  of 
a  country,  ibid.  Gothic,  (Ssltic,  and 
Grecian,  426.  Origin  of  the  different 
kinds  of,  426.  Was  more  vigorous  in 
its  first  rude  essays  than  under  refine- 
ment, 427.  Was  injured  by  the  separa- 
tion of  mnsie  from  it,  ibid.  Metrical 
feet,  invention  of,  428.  These  measures 
not  applicable  to  English  poetry,  429. 
English  heroic  verse,  the  structure  of, 
430.  French  poetry,  ibid.  Rhyme  and 
blank  verse  compared,  431.  Progress 
of  English  versification,  432.  Pastorals, 
433.  Lyrics,  443.  Didactic  poetry, 
447.  Descriptive  poetry,  462.  Hebrew 
poetry,  459.  Epic  poetry,  470.  Poetic 
characters,  two  kinds  of,  478.  Dramat- 
ic poetry,  607. 

Pointing  cannot  correct  a  confused  sen 
tence,  121. 


PtrtpiatUyf  essential  to  a  good  styie,  102.  Polities,  the  science  of,  why  ill  understood 

Not  merely  a  negative  virtue,  103.  The  among  the  ancients,  398. 

three  quaiUies  of,  t6uf.  PolyHui,  his  character  as  an  historian, 

Ftrtuaaion,  distinguished  from  eonriction,  396. 

262.    Objection  brought  from  the  abuse  Popt,  criticism  on  a  passage  in  his  Homer, 


of  this  art,  answered,  ibid      Rules  for, 

286. 
Penieumf,  their  method  of  transmitting 

their  thoughts  to  each  other,  74. 
PetToniiu  ArbUer,  his  address  to  the  de- 

claimers  of  his  time,  279. 
Phanalia.    See  Luean. 
Phereej^  of  Sycros,  the  first  prose  wvi- 

ter,  68. 
PhUipe^  chararter  of  his  pastorals,  441. 
PkHntophertt  modem,  Cjeir   superiority 

over  the  ancient,  unquestionable,  890. 
Pkiloiophy,  the  proper  style  of  writing 

adapted  to,  410.   Proper  embellishment 

for,t6uL 


43.    Prose  spedmen  from,  consisting  ol 
short  sentences,  113.    Other  specimens 
of  his  styie,  127,  132w      Confused  mix 
tures  of  metaphorical  and  plain  Ian 
guage  in,  163^   Mixed  metaphor  in,  166 
Confused  personification,  178.  Instance 
of   his    fondness   for   antithesis,    18^ 
Character  of  his  epistolary  writings,  4 1 6 
Criticism  on,  ibid.    Construction  of  hu 
verse,  430.      Peculiar  character  of  his 
versification,  432.      His  pastorals,  438, 
440.  His  ethic  epistles,  461.  The  merit 
of  his  various  poems  examined,  ibid. 
Character  of  his  translation  of  Homer 

400. 


Pictures,  the  first  essay  toward  writing,  72.    Preddon  In  language,  in  what  it  consists, 


Pindar,  his  chaiacter  as  a  lyric  poet,  446. 
Piieaim,  Dr.  extravagant  hjrperbole  cited 

fr>«m,  172. 
Ptaio,  character  of  his  dialogues,  412. 
PUutuSf  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet, 

638. 
Pleaders  at  the  bar,  instruction  to,  301, 

860. 


104.  The  importance  of,  ilnd,  1 14.  Re. 
quisite  to.  111. 

PreposOions,  whether  more  ancient  than 

the  decleiuion  of  nouns  by  cases,  86 

.  Whether  more  useful  and  beautiful,  86b 

Dr.   Campbeirs    observations  on,  8Z 

Their  great  use  in  speech,  94. 

Prior,  allegory  cited  f.^m,  168. 


PVmM's  letters,  geaeral  character  of,  416.    ProuounSf  their  use,  variirties,  and  caflM^ 
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87.  Relative  instances  fllostrttin^  the 
impel  tance  of  their  proper  position  in  a 
sentence,  116. 

Fronunciationf  distinctness  of,  necessary 
In  pubiic  speaking,  367.    Tones  of,  372. 

Proverht,  book  of,  a  didactic  poem,  49^7. 

Psa/m  xviii.  sublime  representation  of  the 
Deity  in,  9^,  Ixxzth,  a  fine  allegory 
from,  168.  Remarks  on  the  poetic  con- 
struction of  the  Psalms,  461.  464. 

Vulpily  eloquence  of  the.  ^^D'*d,  S68. 
English  and  French  ermons  compared, 
281.  The  practice  of  .-eading  sermons 
m  England,disadvantag«;ous  to  oratory, 
883.  The  art  of  persuasion  resigned  to 
the  Puritans,  ibid.  Advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  pulpit  eloquence,  812. 
Rules  for  p*.  caching,  813.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  pulpit  eloquence,  316. 
Whether  it  is  best  to  read  sermons  or 
deliver  them  extempore,  321 .  Pronon* 
elation,  322.  Remarks  on  French  ser- 
mons, ibid.  Cause  of  the  dry  argumen- 
tative style  of  English  sermons,  324. 
General  observations,  326. 

Pinstraius,  the  first  who  cultivated  the  arts 
of  speech,  267. 

^tn/t7tan,his  Ideas  of  taste,  17,  note.  His 
account  of  the  ancient  division  of  the 
several  parts  of  speech,  79,  note.  His 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  grammar,  94.  On  perspicuity  of 
style,  102,  108.  On  climax,  129.  On 
the  structure  of  sentences,  131.  Which 
otight  not  to  offend  the  ear,  134,  140. 
His  caution  against  too  great  an  atten- 
tion to  harmony,  141.  His  caution 
against  mixed  metaphor,  164.  His  fine 
apostrophe  on  the  death  of  his  son,  180. 
His  rule  for  the  use  of  similes,  186.  His 
direction  for  the  use  of  figures  of  style, 
193.  His  distinction  of  style,  196,  203. 
His  Innructiuns  for  good  writing,  21.3. 
His  character  of  Cicern*s  oratory,  204. 
His  instructions  to  public  speakers  for 
preserving  decorum,  291.     Hin  inRtriic- 

•  tions  to  judicial  pleaders,  301.  His  ob- 
servations on  exordiums  to  replies  in  de- 
bate,  347.  On  the  proper  division  of  an 
oration,  348.  His  mode  of  addiessing 
the  passions,  857.  His  lively  represen- 
tations of  the  effects  of  depravity,  379. 
Is  the  best  ancient  writer  on  oratory, 
886. 

R 

Racine,  his  character  as  a  frafie  poet,  628. 

Ranuay,  Allan,  character  or  his  Gentle 
Shepherd,  442. 

W^ny  P.  remarks  on  his  parallels  be- 
tween Greek  and  Roman  writers,  277. 

Rett,  CairdinaJ  de.  cnaracter  of  his  Me- 
moirs, 408 

KhetorieianM,  Grecian,  nse  and  character 
of,  268. 

Skyme,  in  English  verse,  unfliToarable  to 


sublimity,  43.  And  blank  verse  c«m 
par  h1,  43 1 .  The  former,  why  inipropei 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lHngua|res,4i92. 
The  first  mtrodurtion  of  couplets  ia 
English  poetry,  ibid. 

Richardson,  a  character  of  his  novels,  420. 

lUdieule,  an  instrument  often  mbappl'ed, 
633. 

Rofnnton  Cni«De,achaiacter  of  that  no- 
vel, 420. 

Romanee,  derivation  of  the  term,  418.  Set 
Jfoveli. 

Romans,  derived  their  learning  from 
Greece,  273.  Comparison  between  them 
and  the  Greeks,  274.  Historical  view 
of  their  eloquence,  ibid.  Oratorical 
character  of  Cicero,  274.  Era  of  tlie 
decline  of  eloquence  among,  278. 

Rotseau,  Jean  ^ptiste,  his  character  as  a 
lyric  poet,  446. 

Roice,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  68i. 

S. 

Sallust,  his  character  as  an  historian,  899. 

SanagaritU,  his  piscatory  eclogues,  440. 

Satan t  examination  of  his  character  fat 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  604. 

Satire,  poetical,  general  remarks  on  the 
style  of,  449. 

Saxon  language,  how  established  in  Eng^ 
land,  96. 

Scene*,  dramatic,  what,  and  the  proper 
conduct  of,  516. 

Scriptures,  sacred,  the  figurative  style  of, 
remarked,  67.  The  translators  of,  hap- 
py in  suiting  their  numl>ers  to  the  sub- 
ject, 143.  Fine  apostrophe  in,  180. 
Presents  us  with  the  most  ancient  monn- 
roents  of  poetry  extant,  469.  The  di- 
versity of  stvie  in  the  several  books  of, 
ibid,  llie  Psalms  of  David,  460.  No 
other  writings  abound  with  such  bold 
and  animated  figures,  463.     Parnbles 

466.  Bold  and  sublime  instances  of  per- 
sonification in,  tifid.  Book  of  Proverbs, 

467.  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  tMif 
Scuderi,  Madam,  her  romances,  419. 
Seneca,  his  frequent  antithesis  censored, 

187.  Character  of  his  general  style, 
198.  His  epistolary  writings,  411. 
Sentence,  in  language,  definition  of,  1 12^ 
Distinguished  into  long  and  short,  1 13. 
A  vnriety  in,  to  be  studied,  ibid.  The 
properties  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence, 
114.  A  principal  rule  for  arranging 
the  members  of,  1 16.  Position  of  ad- 
verbs, ibid.  And  relative  pronouns, 
1 16.  Unity  of  a  sentence,  rules  for  pre- 
serving, 119.  pointing,  121.  Paren- 
thesis, ibid.  Should  always  be  brought 
to  a  perfrct  close,  122.  Strength,  123. 
Should  be  cleared  of  redundancies,  ibid. 
Due  attention  to  particles  nvommend- 
ed,  124.  The  omission  of  panicles 
sometimes  connects  objects  closer  lo> 
gether,  126.  Directions  for  placing  the 
important  words,  ibid.      Cliasaa,  199 
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A  like  order  necettiiry  to  be  obferred 
ki  aU  assertions  of  propositions,  130. 
Sentence  ought  not  to  conclude  with  a 
feeble  word,  ibid.  Fundamental  role  in 
lb*  construction  of,  13:).  Sound  not  to 
be  disre^rded,  184.  Tiro  circomstan- 
ces  to  be  attended  to,  for  producing  har- 
mony in,  134, 139.  Rules  of  the  ancient 
rbetoiicians  for  this  purpose,  135.  Why 
harmony  much  less  studied  now  than 
formerly,  136.  £nglish  words  cannot 
be  so  exactly  measured  by  metrical  feet, 
as  those  of  Greek  and  Latin,  139.  What 
required  for  the  musical  ciose  of  a  sen- 
te9*'*»  141.  Unmeaning' words  introduc- 
ed '  merehr  to  round  a  sentence,  a  great 
blemish,  tbid.  Sounds  ought  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  sense,  142. 

SermorUt  English  compared  with  French, 
281.  Unity  an  indispensable  requisite 
in,  315.  The  subject  ou^ht  to  be  precise 
and  particular,  3 1 7.  The  subject  ought 
oot  to  be  exhausted,  tbid.  Cautions 
against  dryness,  3 18.  And  against  con- 
forming to  fashionable  modes  of  preach- 
ing, 319.  Style,  320.  Quaint  expres- 
sions, 821.  Whether  best  written  or 
drtivered  extempore,  ibid.  Delivery, 
822b  Remarks  on  French  sermons,  tbld. 
Cause  of  the  dry  argumentetive  style 
«f  English  sermons,  ^25.  General  ob- 
serrations,  ibid.  Remarks  on  the  pro- 
per clivtston  of,  347.  Contlnsion,  354 
Delivery,  355. 

8em^n6j  Midame  de,  character  of  her  let- 
ters, 415. 

Shaftesbury^  Lord,  observations  on  nil 
style,  ]<)5,  113,  120,  127,  129,  142, 156. 
His  general  character  as  a  writer,  209. 

ShtthtpearCf  the  merit  of  his  plays  exam- 
«ned,  28.  Was  not  possessed  of  refined 
taste,  29.  Instance  of  his  improper  use 
of  metaphors,  151,  164,  1 55.  Exhibits 
passions  in  the  language  of  nature,  624. 
Mis  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  530.  As 
a  comic  poet,  541. 

ShenHonty  his  pastoral  ballad,  441. 

Shepherd^  the  proper  character  of,  in  pas- 
toral description,  437. 

9ie9rd an fhw  distinction  between  ideas  and 
emotions,  373,  note. 

fherloek,  Bishop,  fine  instance  of  personir 
ficatioi'  cited  from  his  sermons,  174.  A 
bappy  aflusion  cited  from  his  sermons, 
820.  note. 

9%liuB  ftnUeus.  his  sublime  repretentatioa 
of  Hannibal,  85,  note. 

Simile,  distinguished  from  metapnor,  168, 
182.  Sources  of  the  pleasure  they  afford, 
ibid.  Two  kinds  of,  ibid.  Requisites 
m,  183.  Rules  for,  186.  Local  proprie- 
ty to  be  adhered  to  in,  213. 

Simplieitif  applied  to  style,  different  senses 
of  the  term,  382. 

gmolleit,  improper  use  f,f  figuratiw  fftyla, 
cited  from  himi  195,  iMfa. 


Sotomon'e sonp,  descriptive  beautfbv  ^  465 

Songs,  Runic,  the  origin  of  Gothic  i^itory, 
iirid. 

SopkiMlM  of  Greece,  rise  and  character  ol 
259. 

Scphocle$^  the  plots  of  his  tragedies  ra> 
ma rkably  simple,  612.  Excelled  in  tha 
pathetic,  524  His  character  as  a  tr»> 
g^c  poet,  625. 

Sorrow,  why  the  emotions  of,  excited  by 
tragedy,  communicate  pleasure,  616. 

Sounds,  of  an  awful  nature,  aAect  us  with 
sublimity,  82.  Influence  of,  In  the  fbr- 
mation  of  words,  6}. 

Speaker,  public,  must  be  directed  more  by 
his  ear  than  by  rules,  1%. 

Spectator,  general  character  of  that  publi. 
cation,  215.  Critical  examination  of 
those  papers  that  treat  of  the  pleasurm 
of  the  tmag^ination,  ^17. 

Speech,  tbe  power  of,  the  distinguishing 
privilegre  of  mankind,  9.  The  grammati- 
cal division  of,  into  eight  parts,  not  lo- 
gic aI,  79.  Of  the  ancients,  regulated 
by  musical  rules,  135 

Stroda,  his  character  as  an  historian,  405. 

Styl^,  in  language,  defined,  101.  The  dif- 
ference of,  in  different  countries,  ibid. 
The  qualities  of  a  good  style,  102.  Per- 
spicuity, ibid.  Obscurity,  owing  to  in- 
distinct Conceptions,  108.  Three  requi- 
site qualities  hi  perspicuity,  ibid.  Pre- 
cision, 104  A  loose  style,  from  what 
it  proceeds,  106.  Too  great  an  atten- 
tion to  precision,  renders  a  style  dry  and 
barren.  111.  French  distinction  of 
style,  1 13.  The  characters  of,  flow  from 
peculiar  modes  of  thinking,  196.  Di^ 
ierent  subjects  require  a  different  style, 
^id.  Ancient  distinctions  of,  195.  The 
different  kinds  of,  ibid.  Concise  and 
diffusive,  on  what  occasions  proper,  195. 
Nervous  and  feeble,  199.  A  harsh  style, 
from  what  it  proceeds,  ibid.  Era  of  the 
formation  of  our  present  style,  200. 
Dry  manner  described,  201.  A  plain 
style,  ibid.  Neat  style,  202.  Elegant 
style,  203.  Florid  style,  208.  Natural 
style,  206.  Different  senses  of  the  term 
simplicity,  ibid.  The  Greek  writers  dis- 
tinguished for  simplicity,  207.  Vehe- 
ment styb,  211.  General  directions 
how  to  attain  a  good  style,  212.  Imita 
tion  dangerous,  214.  Style  not  to  be 
studied  to  the  neglect  of  thoufhts,  216. 
Critical  examination  of  those  papers  in 
the  Spectator  that  treat  of  the  pJeasares 
of  imagination,  217.  Critical  examina- 
tion of  a  passage  ra  Swift's  writings,260L 
General  observations,  269.  Sm  ElO' 
auenee, 
SuoHmitjf  of  external  objects,  and  siiblimi- 
t/  In  writing  distinguished  82.  Its  im- 
pressions, tMJ.  Of  space,  i6.  Ofsotmas, 
82.  Violence  of  the  elements,  32.  So> 
lemnltj^  bordering  on  the  terrible,  iUUi 
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Obtctiritf,  BoC  anfaToarable  10, 84.  In 
bttildiiigs,  86.  H^roUm,  Und.  Great 
virtue,  86.  Whether  there  is  any  cue 
iUndameotal  qualitjr  in  tHa  sotiicca  of 
Babiime,  Urid. 

SubUmiiy  in  writing,  810.  £rron  in  Lon-  • 
ginut  pointed  oat,  ibtd.  The  most  an- 
cient writers  afford  the  most  strilung  in- 
stance^ of  sqblimity,  81 1.  Sublime  re- 
presentation of  the  Deity  in  Psalm  xviii. 
89.  And  in  the  prophet  Habaklcnk>  40. 
In  Moses  and  Isaiah,  ilrid.  Instances  of 
sublimity  in  Homer,  ibid.  In  Ossian, 
42.  AmpTification  injurious  to  sublimi- 
ty, ibid.  Rhyme  m  ^glish  Terse  unfa- 
vourable to,  48.  Strength  essential  to 
sublime  writing,  44.  A  proper  choice 
of  circumstances  essential  to  sublime 
description,  45.  Strictures  on  Virgirs 
description  of  MAunt  iEtna,  46.  fbe 
pr<^»er  sources  of  the  sublime,  47.  Sub- 
Umity  consists  in  the  thought,  not  in  the 
words,  48.  The  faults  opposed  to  the 
sublime,  ibid, 

BuUjf,  Duke  de,  character  of  his  memoirs, 
406. 

8iiperif ifiofi,  sublime  representation  of  its 
dominion  over  mankind,  from  Lucretius, 
84,  noU, 

Sitift^  obserrations  on  his  style,  104,  111, 
120, 13 1 ,  142.  General  character  of  his 
style,  202.  Critical  examination  of  ths 
beginning  of  his  proposals  for  correct- 
ing,  &c.  tlie  English  tongue,  260.  Con- 
dudiog  observations,  26P.  His  ian- 
gunge,  388.  Character  of  his  epistola- 
ry writing,  416. 

SyUabUt,  English,  cannot  be  exactly  mea- 
sured  by  metrical  feet,  as  those  ol  Greek 
and  Latin,  189. 

Sifntcdoche,  in  figurative  style,  explained. 
157. 

^nofiymotis  words,  observations  on,  108. 

T. 

TtteUtu,  character  of  his  style,  197.  His 
character  as  an  historian,  400.  His  hap- 
py manner  of  introducing  incidental  ob- 
servations, t6id.  Instance  of  his  success- 
ful talent  in  historical  painting,  406 
His  defecU  as  a  writer,  408. 

1Vmh>,  a  passage  from  his  (Henualemme 
distinguished  by  the  harmony  of  num- 
bers, 146.  Strained  sentiments  in  his 
pastorals,  443.  Cliaracter  of  his  Amia- 
ta,  4B7.  Critical  examination  of  his 
poem,  496. 

fVufc,  true,  the  uses  of  in  common  life,  14. 
Dehnition  of,  16.  Is  more  or  less  com- 
mon lo  all  men,  17.  Is  an  improvable 
Ihculty,  18  How  to  be  refined,  19.  Is 
assisted  by  reason,  19.  A  good  heart 
rei^uisite  to  a  Just  taste,  20.  Delicacy 
and  correctness  the  characters  of  perfect 
Casti^  ibid.  Whether  there  be  any  stan- 
dard of  taste,  22.  The  diversity  of,  in 
dit&reni  men,  no  evidence  of  their  tastes 


being  corrupted,  tbid.  The  test  oi^  re. 
ferred  to  the  concurring^  voice  of  the  pol. 
tthed  part  oi  mankind,  25.  Distinguish- 
ed from  genius,  29.  The  sources  ol 
,  pleasure  in,  80.  The  powers  oi,eniargv 
the  sphere  of  our  pleasures,  81.  hni. 
tations  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  65.  Mn* 
sic,  ibid.  To  what  class  the  pleasnres 
received  from  eloquence,  poetry,  and 
fine  writing,  are  to  be  referred,  66^ 

TeUtnnehu,    See  Fenelom, 

TempU,  Sir  WiUiam,  observations  of  his 
style,  10&  Specimens,  113,  ISM,  Ifli, 
125,  189.  His  general  character  as  a 
writer,  206. 

TirenUf  beautiful  instance  of  siatplidty 
from,209.  His  character  as  a  dmmrtk 
writer,  588. 

rcraiiNafiMf  of  words,  the  variatioa  ni, 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  fi^ 
▼ourable  to  the  liberty  of  transpoaitiom, 
70. 

Theoeritufif  the  earliest  knowv  writer  d 
pastorab,  484.  His  talents  In  painting 
rurai  scenery,  485.  Character  af  bis 
pastorals,  489. 

Thonuan.  fine  passage  from,  where  he 
animates  all  nature,  176.    Character  d 
his  Seasons,  468.    His  eulogium  by  Dr 
Johnson,  Uidf  moU, 

7\iMm«s,  his  character  as  an  historian,  886. 

T\yeydide»9  his  character  as  an  bistoriaa, 
89S.  Was  the  first  who  introduced  ora- 
tions in  hi«tof  ical  narration,  405. 

TUlolton^  Archbishop,  ol»ervations  on  his 
style.  106, 118, 139, 161.  General  cha- 
racter of  as  a  writer^  206. 

Tbnes,  the  due  management  of,  in  public 
speaking,  873. 

Topictt  among  the  ancient  rhetoridaBi, 
explained,  SbS, 

Tragedy,  how  distinguished  from  comedy, 
5S9.  More  particular  definition  of,  6Cft. 
Subject  and  conduct  of,  506.  Rise  and 
progreu  of,  509.  The  three  dramatic 
unities,  511.  Division  of  the  represen- 
tation into  acts,  618.  The  catastrophe, 
514.      Why  the  sorrow  excited  by  tr» 

fedy  communicates  p'easures,  ibid. 
^roper  idei  of  scenes,  and  bow  ta  be 
conducted,  516.  Characters,  520.  H%^ 
er  degrees  of  morality  inculcated  by  saa* 
dem  than  by  ancient  tragedy,  521.  Too 
great  use  made  of  the  passion  of  Iota 
on  the  modem  stages,  ibid,  AH  trage- 
dies expected  to  be  pathetic,  528.  Th& 
proper  use  of  moral  reflections  in  624. 
Tlie  proper  style  and  versification^  528w 
Brief  viev*  of  the  Greek  stage,  68& 
French  tragedy,  528.  English  tragedj^ 
530.  Concluding  observations,  fSu 
Tropet,  a  definition  of,  14a  Origin  ot,  160. 
The  rhetorical  distinctions  among  frivo- 
lous, 156. 
Tumwi  the  character  of,  not  fitvoorab^ 
treated  in  the  JEneid,  491. 
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S^jrfMii,  archbnhop  of  Riieifiifly  «  romanct 

«rit«r,  419. 
Hupcgn^tcof  Bgtiret  of  tpccch,  what,  189. 

Fffn^MTfAy  bte  cb«racler  «•  a  dramatic 
writer,  649. 

f^trbi,  tlieir  nature  and  oflke  explained, 
89.  No  ientence  complete  without  a 
rerby  ezprened  or  implied,  00.  Tiie 
tenses,  ibid.  The  advantage  of  English 
•▼er  the  Latin,  in  the  Tarietjr  of  tenses, 
91.  Actire  and  passive,  ibid.  Are  the 
motC  artificial  and  complex  of  all  the 
parts  of  speech,  93. 

Kene,  blank,  more  iavoarable  to  sublimit  j 
than  rhyme,  43.  Instructions  for  the 
reading  of,  871-    Construction  of,  491. 

^^Wffii,  instances  of  stblimity  in,  83,  45, 
4d.  Of  harmony,  146,^  146.  Simplicity 
of  language,  149.  Figurative  language, 
167, 174, 179.  Specimens  of  his  pasto- 
ral descriptions,  ^6,  note,  438.  Charac- 
ter of  his  pastorals,  439.  His  Georgics, 
a  perfect  model  of  didactic  poetry,  447. 
Beantifnl  descriptions  in  his  iEneid,466. 
Critical  examination  of  that  poem*  489. 
Compared  with  Homer,  491. 

t^ktuej  high  degrees  of,  a  source  of  the 
toblime,  36.  A  necessary  ingredient  to 
form  an  eloquent  orator,  878. 

VrntUf  the  figure  of  speech  so  termed,  in 
what  it  consists,  190. 

UmiHet,  dramatic,  the  advantages  of  ad- 
hering to,  61 1.  Why  the  modems  are 
less  restricted  to  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  than  the  ancients,1(18. 

Fetee,  the  powers  of,  to  lie  studied  fan  pub- 
lic speaking,  866. 

rti^mt,  character  af  Us  epistolary  wri- 
tbi%416. 


Kottalre,his  character  as  a(  ^btorian,409. 
Critical  ezsmipatiovi  of  his  HeariadA, 
602.  His  argument  for  the  use  of  riiynn 
iu  dramatic  conpnsition,  626.  His  cha- 
racter as  a  tragic  poet,  629. 

VomuMf  Joannes  Gerardus,  character  oi 
his  writings  on  eloquence,  886. 

W. 

Waller f  the  first  English  poet  wlio  brought 
couplets  into  vogue,  432. 

Wit,  is  to  be  very  sparingly  used  at  the 
bar,  304.* 

Words,  obsolete,  and  new  coined,  iucon- 
gruous  with  purity  of  style,  108.  Bad 
consequences  of  their  being  ill  chosen, 
104.  Observations  ya  those  termed  sy. 
nonymous,  108.  Considered  with  refei>- 
ence  to  sound,  134. 

WordM,  and  things,  instances  of  the  ana- 
logy between,  61. 

Wrilert  of  geniui^  why  they  have  been 
more  numerous  in  one  age  than  aaothar^i 
887.  Four  happy  ages  of,  pointed  oat, 
888. 

Wfiiing,  two  kinds  of,  distinpilshed,  TfiL 
Pictures,  the  first  essay  in,  tbid,  Hiera- 
gljrphlc,  the  second,  78.  Chinese  cha- 
racters, 74.  Arithmetical  figures,  7& 
The  considerations  which  led  to  the  in* 
vention  of  an  alphabet,  ibid.  Cadmus^ 
alphabet  the  origin  of  that  now  used,  76. 
Historical  account  of  the  materials  used 
to  receive  writing,  77.  General  remarks^ 
ibid.    See  Grammar, 

Y. 

Yaungf  Dr.  his  poetical  charaMer,  167. 
Too  fond  of  antithesis,  188.    Thtt  merit 
of  his  works  examined,  40t.     Hhf  char 
racter  as  a  tragic  poet,  Qltt. 
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KAY'S 
INFANT   AND   PRIMARY 

SCHOOL  SERIES. 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

Kay^s  Infant  and  Primary  School  Reader  and  Definer,  No.  l,  contaiDV 
no  word  of  more  than  Three  Letters,  and  comprises  all  the  words  of  Two 
And  Three  Letters  in  the  English  language. 

Edctv  Sy liable  which  occurs  in  it,  or  the  Two  next  Volumes,  is  a  Complete  JVbnL 

The  Lessons  are  strictly,  and  by  very  Gradual  steps,  Progressive. 

Each  single  Object  occurring  in  the  Lessons  is  represented  by  a  laige  and 
handsome  Enoraving — upwards  of  100  in  number. 

All  the  Words  are  collected  in  Spelling  Columns,  and  are  classed  under  their 
Towel  sounds  according  to  Walker's  Standard — the  fiame-sounds  first;  seas 
to  tcmch  the  child  a  correct  Pronunciation  in  connexion  with  Orthography. 

Initiatory  Models  for  Drawing,  on  the  Slate  or  Paper,  are  also  furnished, 
to  form  a  taste  for  Design,  and  to  amuse  and  occupy  the  time  of  the  child  ia 
the  intervals  of  his  Lessons.    - 

The  Author  recommends,  as  a  great  economy  in  time  and  a  deliffhtful  mediod 
of  instruction,  that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  read  as  far  as  ue  29th  page 
of  the  book,  before  he  is  made  acauainted  with  tne  letters,  or  rather  the  names 
of  the  letters,  of  the  alphabet.  Ttiis,  however,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor :  the  book  is  suited  to  either  method  of  tuition. 


Kay's  Infant  and  Primary  School  Reader  and  Define r.  No.  2,  compTf 
Lessons  in  Prose  and  Poetry  in  words  of  One  Syllable  only,  from  the  easiest 
to  the  most  difficult;  with  numerous  Engravings  carefully  adapted  to  the  Text. 

The  Lessons  in  Drawing  are  carried  on  by  numerous  progressive  Models. 

In  the  Spelling  Department  the  w6rds  to  oe  spelled  are  Monosyllables, 
tcconipanied  by  Definitions  also  in  words  of  One  Syllable  ;  and  the  Pronuncia- 
ion  conforms  to  Walker,  and  makes  use  of  his  Notation. 

Exercises  in  Writikg  are  also  given,  to  be  copied  on  the  Slate,  initiatory 
t.)  a  more  systematic  study  of  the  art.  Besides  which,  all  the  words  of  the 
Spelling  Lessons  are  repeated  in  the  margin  in  the  writing  character;  the 
copying  of  which  will  ground  the  Orthography  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  show 
Kim  its  practical  value.    He  thereby  wul  also  be  taught  to  read  manuscript. 

Kay's  Infant  and  Primary  School  Reader  and  Definer,  No.  3«  consists 
of  Lessons  in  Prose  and  Poetry  in  words  of  not  more  than  Two  Syllables  fnm 
the  easiest  to  the  most  difficult;  with  numerous  Pictorial  Embellishments. 
The  Lessons  in  Drawing  are  completed^  by  numerous  Progressive  Models 
The  Spelling,  Defining  and  Pronouncing  pages  consist,  and  thus  constitute  a 
Oictionary,  of  the  words  which  occur  m  the  preceding  Reading  Lessons ;  tlie 
Definitions  of  which  are  given  also  in  Dissyllables. 


Here  the  Series  qloses ;  as  the  Author  conceives  that  tne  Pupil  who  has  tho- 
roughly studied  these  little  volumes  will  readiW  master  any  book  which  a 
iciind  discretion  would  subsequehtly  place  in  hU  hands. 

To  those  who  seek  to  encouraoe  a  iarailiarity  wkin  tne  Anglo-Saxon  ponion 
yf  our  language,  these  books  will  be  a  desideratum ;  as,  with  rare  exceptions, 
ill  the  words  which  have  been  used  in  them  are  Sax^n  in  their  derivation, 
ind  constitute  therefore  the  staple  of  that  noble  language  which  is  destined  to 
ke  the  mother  tongue  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  continent. 

Tliese  volumes  are  remarkable  for  beauty  and  strength  of  Binding  and  Paper: 
9lewance,  plainness  and  largeness  of  Typography ;  and  frequency  and  appro- 
priateness of  F^nbe11ishmen»  —  in  all  400  in  number. 

Teachers  and  Parents  are  invited  to  examine  them ;  and  are  recommended  k 
peruse  the  Prefnces,  for  a  detailed  statement  of  their  peculiar  features. 
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Excerpts  from  Notices  by  the  Press. 


Wk  fearlessly  commend  these  books 
lo  ihe  notice  of  rarents,  Teachers,  School 
Directors,  and  ail  interested  in  the  subject 
•f  Primary  Elducaiion. — Amer.  Settling.- 

We  woald  call  the  especial  attention  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  of  young  children  to 
kese  books.  —  National  Gasette. 

We  pronounce  the  plan  good,  and  the 
jiecntion  excellent. — U.  S.  Ga%eite. 

Tlio  arrangement  is  simple,  natural  and 
•flicient,  ana  the  first  volume  suited  to  the 
•arly  dawn  of  infancy. — Inauirer. 

We  are  bound  to  consider  these  as  the 
iMst  set  of  Primary  books  yet  issued.  — 
Metea{fe'$  Star. 


We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  t^  pr«- 
pare  a  more  admirable  system  for  the  yur* 
pose  intended.  It  appears  to  have  beei 
compiled  by  a  master  band.— ^a(.  C^ner. 

Tais  Series  is  beautifully  executed  .... 

So    various    and    comprehensive  i 

series,  and  one  so  cleverly  got  tip,  ha:s  not 
before  made  its  appearance. — Mestenger. 

Mr  J.  Or  VILLI  Taylor,  of  New  York 
so  well  known  as  the  zealous  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  National  Education,  has  given 
these  books  his  strong  approval,  and  ra- 
commends  them,  in  preference  to  all  others, 
in  his  Public  Lectures. 


Excerpts  from  Critiques  by  60  Teachers. 

Tm  following  are  Ezcerpta  Prom  the  Testimonials  of  Teaclicn  now  in  the  poeveesion  of  the 
Publisher!,  which  are  printed  tii  eztsiiM,  with  the  names  and  residences  of  the  gentlemen,  in  a 
Froapectua  which  will  Im  given  to  all  who  may  apply  for  it. 


"  I  have  been  exceedingly  gratified  by  a 

perusal  of  them I  consider  your  books 

superior  lo  any  now  in  use." 

**I  believe  them  to  be  much  better 
Adapted  for  the  purpose,  than  any  work 
sritn  which  I  am  acquainted." 

'  *  Both  the  plan  and  arrangement  I  highly 
ipprove." 

**  The  Series  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
diat  has  fallen  under  my  notice." 

"  I  consider  it  the  best  work  for  the  pur- 
pose that  I  have  seen." 

"  I  believe  them  to  be  remarkably  well 
calculated  for  the  instruction  of  the  begin- 
ner. 

**  I  find  in  them  a  progressave  and  well- 
chosen  series  of  lessons,  nappilv  adapted  to 
*he  capacity  of  young  learners. 

*'  I  believe  them  to  be  better  calculated  to 
•(Xpedite  the  education  of  children  than  any 
works  that  have  come  under  my  notice." 

**I  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  [the  Series]  as  the  best  work  for  promot- 
ing the  object  intended  with  wfaicn  I  am 
acquainted." 

**Kay*s  Infant  and  Primary  School 
Series  appears  to  me  to  be  a  work  in  every 
lespect  adapted  to  the  wantj  of  children 
who  are  just  entering  on  the  study  of  writ- 
ten  language In  these  little  vo- 

himes,  words  are  truly  the  signs  of  ideas. 

Here  the  child  may  not  only  be  taught  to 

oad  with  facility,  but,  almost  unaided,  to 

andorstand  what  he  reads So  nume- 

njiiB  and  important  are  the  advantages  pre- 
sented to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  that  a 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  work 
connot  fail  to  secure  its  general  adoption  in 
Primary  Schools  ** 

**  I  iiave  most  carefully  read  over  and 
examined  '  Kay's  Infant  and  Primary 
School  Series,'  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
•ayinsf  they  are  most  admirably  adapted  for 
ijdu  mtended  and  professed  object." 


"  Some  of  its  features  are  as  novel  as 
they  are  valuable  ;  and  it  combines  more, 
for  the  site  and  pricey  than  any  thing  of  the 
kjnd  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice." 

•*  I  have  looked  through  the  Series  with 
great  satisfaction.  The  progressive  theogr 
which  you  have  adopted  is  excellently 
suited  to  lead  on  the  young  mind  by  snie 
ftnd  not  too  laborious  steps.  The  carrving 
out  of  the  plan  is  generally  ^mccessful.^' » 

*'  I  consider  them,  in  all  points,  to  be 
superior  to  any  books  for  the  like  purpose 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

'*  I  take  pleasure  in  pronouncing  on  them 

a  most  favourable  opinion better 

adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed,  than  any  other  school  book  with 
which  I  am  familiar." 

**  To  Teachers  of  Primary  Schools  this 

Series  will  be  a  valuable  auxiliary 

The  hope  is  cordially  expressed,  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  Publishers  may  be  re- 
warded according  to  the  merits  of  the  work 
alone,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sub- 
scriber, will  amply  repay  them." 

"I  confidently  pronounce  them  superior 
to  any  books  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen." 

•'  I  am  entirely  satisfied  of  their  superi 
ority  to  any  books  having  a  similar  purp  jse, 
witn  which  I  am  acquamted." 

"  I  have  had  actual  proof  of  their  practi- 
cal utility  in  creating  an  interest  in  the  vo- 
latile minds  of  children,  and  securing  their 

attention On  the  whole,   not  to   be 

tedious,  I  most  heartily  approve  the  plan, 
and  recommend  the  adoption  of  your 
Series." 

**  Esteeming  it  decidedly  the  best  ele- 
mentary work  which  I  have  seen,  I  hope 
it  will  he  generally  introduced  into  toe 
schon's  for  which  it  is  designed." 

"  1  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have  not  met 
with  any  book  of  the  kind  so  well  adapted 
i  to  the  capacities  of  young  children." 
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"I  should  predict  many  benefits  will 
fBsnlt  from  tbe  general  introduction  of 
cfaeae  works  into  schoob,  in  which,  I  trust, 
my  own  will  share.'* 

"  Having  critically  examined  these  beau- 
tiful Uttle  works,  I  cheeriully  recommend 
them  to  teachers.** 

*'I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
them  to  be  by  far  the  best  books  of  the 
Kind  for  young  persons  in  our  language." 

**  Having  used  them,  I  am  convmced 
that  every  one  who  will  give  them  a  trial, 
will  find  them  to  interest  thtir  pupils,  and 
advance  their  progress,  more  than  anything 
of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared.** 

'*  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  constrained  to 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  am  acouainted.'* 

'*  I  consider  the  plan  well  calculated  to 
bring  forward  the  younger  class  of  Scholars. 
Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  it  into  my 
schools." 

**  Parents  and  Teachers  who  wish  for 
books  both  attractive  and  interesting,  will 
find  these  to  be  just  what  they  lequire.'* 

"The  designer  of  'Ka^^'s  Series*  has 
produced  a  work,  in  my  opinion,  superior, 
m  verv  many  respects,  to  the  works  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  him." 

**  They  are,  in  my  judgment,  better, 
mach  better  calculated  U>r  ine  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended,  than  all  pMt  toge- 
ther that  have  preceded  them ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  public  will  join  roe  in  this  opinion.*' 

**  I  should  have  no  hesitancy  in  at  once 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  beginnera,  in 
preference  to  all  others.*' 

'*  I  have  carefully  examined  them. ...  I 
consider  them  extremely  well  adapted  to 
improve  those  for  whom  tney  are  intended.** 

**  The  design  is  excellent,  and  has  been 
executed  most  successfully.** 

"  I  consider  them  exceedbgly  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Primary  edu- 
cation.** 

'*  I  have  carefully  examined  'Kay's 
Series,*  and  feel  no  hesitation  in  saymg 
that  I  consider  them  superior  to  any  series 
of  the  kind  now  extant. 

'*  I  have  just  finished  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  '  Kay*s  Series,'  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  have  I  met  with  a  work  for  children 
which  made  so  favourable  an  impression  on 
my  mind.  1'he  author  seems  to  possess 
the  happv  art  of  converting  what  was 
deemed  labour   to  pastime,  and  pain  to 

pleasure Henceforth  children  may  be 

taught  to  tpedk  their  Jirtt  vjordt  from  his 
booKs.  The  author  has,  in  my  judgment, 
discovered  and  adopted  the  true  simplicity 
of  nature.  I  can  but  regard  its  publication 
as  an  era  in  American  education  —  indeed 
in  the  English  language.'* 

"  I  have  diligently  examined  '  Kay*s 
Scries,*  and  think  it  superiorly  well  adapted 
to  the  improvement  oi  the  infant  mind." 
^^^j  jiaif^^j^^en  them  as  full  an  examina- 
-*  ti9ni&  timCi^o3^tlis<mmstances  would  per- 
/«iR  r^tiffiti«nirA||p\Voy^r,  to  satisfy  ni^jrlf 
onhfiLuuu^nsic  nfe0Uf>uid  entire  adanta- 
lion  ttf-the^'class  of  st^^^MA  for  which  tney 
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"  The  theory  of  teaching  wriittn  Ian 
g[uage,  as  exemplified  in  *  Kay's  Progrr«- 
sive  Series*  of  Reading  Books,  is.  in  ni> 
opinion,  the  true  one  and  the  prectivs 
upon  it  must  lead  to  the  happiest  issuefi. 
It  is  nature's  method  of  teacnin^  written 
language.  I  shall  lose  no  time  m  intro 
ducme  them  into  my  school." 

**  1  nave  examined  them  with  attention, 
and  believe  them  to  be  quite  superior  te 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended, which  has  met  my  view." 

"I  conceive  them  to  be  the  best,  of  the 
kind,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and 
intend  using  them  in  my  school.*' 

*'  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
are  decidedly  better  adapted  for  tnininc 
the  Infant  mmd,  than  any  worki%ith  which 
I  am  acquainted." 

"  The  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
are  *  gotten  up,'  the  introduction  of  the 
Script  characten,  and  the  Elementary 
Exercises  in  Drawing,  give  them  a  supe- 
riority over  all  works  of  the  kind  that  have 
fallen  under  my  observation." 

**From  a  critical  examination  of  them, 
I  believe  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  the 
end  they  propose  to  subserve. ...  1  will  do 
whatever  lies  in-  my  power  to  introdtpos 
them  to  public  attention." 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  '  Kay's  Pro- 
gressive Series.'  I  think  thev  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children.  I  shat 
introduce  them  into  my  Primary  School." 

** Their  advantage  over  other  works  of 
the  kind  «M>n8isis  m  their  conducting  the 
child  st<»p  bv  step,  by  easy  and  pleasant 
gradations,  through  the  incipient  stages  of 
Its  study." 

*'  Having  carefully  examined  *Kay's  Se- 
ries,' I  recommend  it,  as,  in  my  judgment, 
the  best  work  for  the  purpose  iniendeii 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

"I  can  recommend  them  to  those  wb# 
instruct  young  children  as  valuable  aux- 
iliaries." 

**  Having  examined  them,  I  have  been 
much  pleased  with  the  new  and  valuable 
features  introduced  into  them,  and  recom- 
mend them  to  the  public  as  better  adapiec 
to  the  purpose  of  Elementary  instruction, 
than  any  series  which  I  have  seen." 

'*  Having  for  a  length  of  time  experienced 
the  want  ol  some  introductory  work,  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  the  child — one  by  whidi 
his  ideas  might  be  taught  to  assume  n 
tangible  form,  from  the  matter  preaentc<lic 
his  mind  —  we  have  carefully  and  attei*- 
tively  examuied  *  Kay's  Infant  and  Primary 
School  Reader,  in  three  volumes,'  a  work 
purporting  to  supply  the  deficiency  com- 
plained of,  and  we  nave  no  hesitation  in 
giving  It  bur  decided  and  unqualified  ap- 
prove. The  works  heretofore  in  use  have 
presented  a  mass  of  matter,  without  an) 
adaptation  to  the  comprehension  of  thoM 
for  whom  they  were  intended ;  the  imel<ec> 
tual  food  was  too  /(rots  for  the  delicate  oou 
stitution  of  the  mfant  mind,  and  tended 

rather  to  injure  than  improve  its  tone 

The  best  evidence  of  our  approval,  b  the 
introduction  of  the  work  into  oar  schMi.** 
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